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Geography is a description of the surface of the earth. It 
is usually considered under three heads: — ]Sl^a«t]l0iiicl‘tlCRl 
Geography, which treats of the form, rn'otions, and size of 
the earth, considered as a planei; Physical Geography, 
which treats of the natural features of the ear,th’s surface ; 
its mountains, plains, rivers, and lakes with their various 
peculiarities : its atmosphere, climates, anci ns^al produce 
tions : and Political Geography, which treats of the 
earth divided into political governments, as kingdoms, 
eippires and republics, with an account of the moral, 
political, and social condition of their inhabitants. 

The axis of the earth is an imaginary line passing through 
its^centre from north to south. The extreme points or 
ends of the earth’s axis are called the ^oUs, 
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Jiound the Wddleof the earth, midway between the ends 
of the axis, ri the circle called the equatoTm From the 
equator the stars of both hemispheres are visible. Smaller 
circles are drawn round the globe parallel' to 'the equator 
to indicate the distance of the places through which they 
pass from that c^cle. 

A circle drawn through place on the earth's surface 
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right angles the equator, is called the meridian of *tkat 
place. Its distance is reckoned from ‘ 6 her;/ 2 r 5 ^ meridian, 
which is supposed to pass through Greenwich. As Green- 
wich is east of Dublin, the earth rotates from west to 
east, it is mid-day in Greenwich' about 26 minutes before it 
is mid-day in Dublin. 

In the map of the world consisting of two hemispheres, 
the meridian circles of 20® W., and 160® E., aw made the 
separation between the^h^ew and Old World hemispheres. 

It is evident, the greatest latitude any place can have is 90®, whicli 
is the distance of the poles from the equator, and the greatest longi- 
tude is 180° ; that at the points where the first meridiah crosses the 
equator, thelte" exist- ^neither latitude nor longitude. On glancing 
at a map of the world, it will be seen that latitude is marked on the 
sides or circumferences of the hemispheres above and below the equa* 
tor, that longitude is marked on the equator ; but on maps of par- 
ticular countries, latitude is marked on the sides. 

The sensible horizon is the line which bounds our view by 
the apparent meeting of the earth and sky. 

The rational horizon is a similar circle of vision, could we 
see half the globe and, consequently, half the heavens. 

The point in the sky directly over the head of an observer 
is called the Zenith, the opposite 2 )oint the Nadir, 

The sun*s rays extend 90'" all round the place over which 
he is vertical. The line between light and darkness is a 
great circle,^ called the circle of illumination. It divide's the 
illuminated half of the earth from the half in darkness. 
One half of the globe is always in light, the other in the 
shade. } 

The sun is never vertical at any place nortl/ of 23J°* The 
parallel over which he is vertical on the 21sti June is called 
the tropic of Cancer. / 

The sun is never vertical further south than 23J®. The 
parallel over v&ich he is vertical on the 21st December is 
called the tropic of Capricorn. 

^ A great circle divides the earth into two equal parts. 
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^ese tropics m marked on maps as dotted circles to 
.distinguish them (rom other pa*^allels. * 

The part of *the earth between these two circles is the 
Torrid zone, so called on account of the excessive heat that 
prevails there. ^ 

The parallels at 23^** from the N. and S. poles respec- 
tively are called the Polar Cirdpji* 

The parts of thtf earth between the tropes and the polar 
circles are tl^ Temperate zones, nof th anS south, and have 
a moderate climate ; the parts within the polar circles and 
round the poles, north and south, are the Frigid zones : 
here the most intense cold prevails. 

Thg Eoliptic on the earth is a great circl^ whifiMrepresents 
the sun’s path of veriicality ” during the year. 

Form. — The earth is nearly globular. It is flattened a 
little at the top and bottom, and bulged about the equator. 
The length of the shorter diameter, which is its axis, is 
7899* miles, and the length of the equatorial diameter is 
7925 miles ; the difference between these two diameters, 
viz., 26 miles, is called the earth’s compression. 

That'the earth is round like a sphere or globe, has been 
proved beyond dispute, although when we look around 
on any part of its surface it appears to be flat, and to meet 
the sky at some distance from the place on which we stand. 
Perhaps the best and most convincing proof of the rotundity 
of the earth is derived from the well-known fact that persons 
have frequently sailed round it. In addition, the following 
proofs of its sphericity are usually given : — 

1. The sun rises earlier to people living to the east of u& 
If the earth ^ero flat this could not be the case. In Great 
Britain sunrise is one minute earlier for every ten miles W€ 
travel eastwai^ the earth is therefore round in these two 
directions. ^ 

2. The pole star is on the horizon to people at the equator 
and rises higher and higher as we proceed towards the 
north ; this could not be if it were viewed from an eitended 
plane; therefore* the earth is also round from north to 
south. 
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S. During eclipses, the earth'^ shadcpv has always a 
circular edge, although revolving round ifts a^is ; this con- 
stantly circular shadow must be produced by a spherical 
body. 

4. Lower parts of ships at sea, apd the bases of mountains 

on land, first disappearing from view, show that a covwexity 
of surface comes between us and the objects seen in every 
direction. ' ® 

5. The horizon &t sea is perfectly round, and on land of 
the same shape, allowing fort inequalities of surface, and 
for objects in^rcepting the view. 

The earth curves about 8 inches in a mile ; and this cur- 
vature incF^s."os with the square of the distance. ^ 

To find the curvature for any distance : reduce the distance 
to miles, square the result, and multiply by 8, and we get the 
curvature in inches. On the contrary, to find the distance 
visible from a given height, we reduce the height to inchefs, 
divide by 8, extract the square root of the quotient for the 
answer in miles. 

As to the cause of tl:c earth’s sphericity it is only necessary to say, 
that at first the earth was supposed to be a molten mass, and the 
force of gravitation, acting on its particles, caused them to assume 
the globular form. This molten mass, revolving on its axis, would 
soon bulge out at tho equator, as the particles at that part would 
move more rapidly (in consequence of the earth turning on its axis) 
than the particles on any other part of the earth’s surface, and there- 
fore the tangential force acting on them would be greater. ^ 

Motions. — ^The sun, moon, and other heavenly bodies 
appear to move daily from east to west ; this , appearance is 
caused by the earth^s motion in a contrary direction, west 
to east. The earth has two motions, diurnal j^nd annual. 

The diurnal motion is the turning of the yarth on its axis 
from west to east, in nearly 24 hours. .Tins motion is the 
cause of day ansi night. The half of the earth on which the 
sun is shining has day, the other half night ; and, as the 
earth makes a complete revolution on its axis in 24 hours, 
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day and night, thken together are equcd^to that period ol 
time* • ^ " 



Th« simplest proof of this motion is that given by Mons. Foucault^ ^ 
foun^ledon pendulum experiments made by him in 1851, 

The following is another proof of the earth’s rotation : if a stone 
were let fall from the top of a tower to the ground, and if the earth 
really had a rotation from west to east, the stone should fall some- 
what to the east of the foot of the plumb-line, because the top of the 
tower would have a greater velocity of rotation than the bottom. 
Experiments of this kind have demonstrated the earth’s rotation. 

The annual motion of the earth is its revolution round 
the sun in a period of about 365 J days. The direct proof of this 
motion of the earth in space depends on the fact that light 
requires a certain interval of time to pass from one point of 
space to another, combined with the observation of the phe- 
nomenon known to astronomers by the term, Aberration of 
the Fixed Stirs. The velocity of light has been determined 
by experimen| ; and it can be easily shown that, velocity of 
earth = velocfty of light x tangent of aberration. The cause 
of this motionMs.the force of gravitation exerted by the 
sun, which would draw the earth to the sun, ond the tan- 
g^dal force acquired by the earth moving in its orbit, 
which tends to cause it to fly off in a straight line. As 
these two forceS'are coittinually acting on the earth, the 
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mult is, th&t it, acts as a b«ll would undir similar cireum* 
' stances, and describes a curve. The or()it c/2 the earth is 
not circular, but elliptical j the sun being in one of the 
focL That part of the orbit nearest the sun is called peri* 
helion, and the part most remote from the sun, aphelion. 
The earth is in aphelion when it is summer in the northern 
hemisphere. ® c 

The (lifference of t^e distance of the earth from the sun when in 
aphelion and perihelion is caliedf- th§ eccentricity of the earth's orbit ; 
or, correctly speaking, the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit is the ratio 
which the distance of tho centre of its orbit from the sun bears to 
the mean distance or semi-axis major. The mean distance of the 
earth froiKHht^’feun is ^1,350,000 miles, and the eccentricity* about 
3,000,000 miles ; but this latter quantity, as well as the season when 
aphelion occurs, changes slowly during a long cycle of years. 

The Seasons. — The cause of the seasons is three-fold 
— 1st, the earth's annual motion j 2nd, the earth's axis 
makes with the plane of the orbit an angle of 66 ; and 

3rd, the axis always points to the same point in the heavens. 
If we take a small globe and incline its axis so as to make 
an angle of 66|^ and then carry it round a candle, taking 
care that its axis in ecery two j>o$itio7i$ is parallel^ the cause 
of the seasons will be evident. 

In one position, we would observe the sun vertical to 
a circle drawn 23^’ N. of tho equator. In this position, 
the rays of the sun reach 23^® beyond the north pole, while 
they do not reach within 23^^ of the south pole. In such 
a position it is obvious that summer prevails in tjie northern, 
and winter in the southern hemisphere. In the opposite 
part of the orbit it will be seen that the sun w^^ll be vertical 
S. of the equator, that is, over the tropic of Capricorn# 
In this position tho sun's rays extend 23jf beyond the 
S. pole, and they fall short of the N. pole by the same 
distance. In t^o points of the orbit, intermediate between 
the two we have mentioned, it will be observed that the a;|is 
is neithdt inclined to, or declined from the sun (though, of 
course, it is still inclined to the plane of -the orbit) ^ and in 
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ilieie two positioBn the sun is Yertioal to the equator. In 
these c^es thesu&’lk rays extend from pole to pole^ and the 
days and nights are equal, which happens on the 20th 
March and 23rd September in every year. 

Magr^itude. — The circumference of the earth is 24,866 
miles. By dividing this by 3*1416 we get the diameter to 
be 7,912 miles.* ^The area of the earth’f^ surface is about 
197,000;000 square miles, and its solid content, about 
266,000 millions of cubic miles.^ All these numbers can be 
easily found if we once know the length of a degree on the 
earth^s surface ; for, knowing this, if we multiply it by 360 
we ^t the circumference, from which we can find all the 
others. The length of a degree on thb earthV surface is 
found as follows : — 

Let ABO represent the earth, and K S M the heavens. 
AiU circles are divided into 360 equal parts or degrees. 



* The unit oil measureuient on the surface of the globe is a degree, 
which is 60 geographical or 69^ British miles very nearly. The 
circumference clothe earth, that is a line passing completely round 
it, like the circuni/^ rence of every circle, is divided into 360 degrees, 
and each of these is subdivided into CO.equal parts called minutes, and 
these again into 60 equal parts called seconds*; It is usual to 
write degrees, minutes, seconds in the following madner : for 23 
degree, 23 minutes, aud 3.5 seconds, we write 23°, 2S\ 35^', «Now, the 
haU of the earth’s circumferenoe is one-half 360°, that is 18(f , and the 
quarter (often ...called a quadrant) is 90°, which, as is evident^ is the 
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Let N be the centre of both ^circles, and l^t P Q denote a de* 
gree on the earth, then, by producing and N Q to the 
outer circle, x y will be a degree on the heavens. It 
therefore, plain, that by walking a degree on the earth’s 
surface, a line drawn from us to ifhe sky would describe a de- 
gree on the heavens ; and conversely, if this line described a 
degree on the heavens, we must have walked a degree on the 
earth’s surface. Now, if we take the height of a fixed star, and 
walk due north or south pntil we find, by again taking its 
height, that it is one degree Mgher or lower, it is evident we 
have a degree on the earth’s surface. By measuring from 
the place we started to where we stopped, making allow- 
ances 1or*^Svation <ind depression, we shall have the Bsngth 
of a degree. This has been done in many places, and the 
length of a degree ascertained to be about 69-^ miles. 

Owing to the earth's being an oblate spheroid, a degree of latitufio, 
or the 360th part of a meridian, is a little longer towards the poles than 
at the equator. The length of a degree of longitude, or the '360th 
part of a parallel, depends, of course, on the length of the parallel j and 
as these circles become smaller as one goes from the equator to the 
poles, the degrees of longitude must all get smaller and smaller in the 
same direction. 

POSITION OF PLACES ON THE EARTH’S SURFACE. 

luordertogivetheexact position of places on the globe, geo- 
graphers have introduced, as already stated, the terms lati- 
tude and longitude.* It is evident that if we say a place lies 

distance from the equator to either pole. As we know the exact 
number of miles in a degree, which has been found by actual 
measurement, we can easily determine the numbejl) of miles in the 
earth’s circumference, by multiplying 360 by 69-^, and having per- 
formed this simple operation in figures, we obtain 24,876 miles or 
26,000 miles very nearly. The diameter of the ei^h, that is, a line 
flrawn through its centre from any point in jthe^circumference to a 
point directly opposite, can now be easily found ; for we know that 
every diameter bears to its circumference the ratio given above* 

* Supypsing the earth to be a perfect sphere, the latitude of a place 
is the angle subtended at the centre by the arc of the meridian, inter- 
oepted between that place and the equator. 
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40 mileb due W.¥)f London, and 60 miles due JS, of Polh^s- 
mouth, it wilUbeaftund by finding the point at which two 
lines drawn in the direction indicated from the places named, 
cut each other. In the same manner if we are told a place is 
about 53^'' N. latitude, and 6^*" W. longitude, we look at the 
side of a map, and find the parallel of as near as we can 
calculate from 60®, the parallel usually giv^n, and the meri- 
dian of 6 J® W. ’though latitude and longitude are found by 
astronomical observation, it may be well 'to refer to the most 
common methods by which they are determined. We shall 
give J;WO methods of determining latitude. ^ 

1st. The latitude of a place on the earth's surface is equal 
to the altitude of the polar star at thai^ place.* 



Let ABO represent the earcii, and * be the polar star ; 
let D be the place of observation. Then a tangent passing 
through D will be the horizon, and * D M will be the alti- 
tude of thei polar star. Let A 0 be the earth’s axis, G B 
perpendicular to the axis will be the equator, and G L D 
will be the iMitude. Now, as all lines drawn from points 
on the earth’s surface to the polar star are considered 
parallel, owing to its immense distance, is parallel to 
A 0, and conseiiuently * D L is equal to A L D (Euclid I. 
20), but M D L and A L G are equal, being right angles. 
T^ng these away, there will remain * D M, equal to G LD, 
that is, the height of the polar star above the fibrizon is 
equal to the latitude of the place, 

* Dublin, of course, is iho place referred to. 
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ted* If ym take the meridian altitude of the sun^ and sub- 
tract it from 90o^ and then add his declinacion^if he be north 
of the equator, or subtract it if he be south, we shall haye the 
latitude* 


2 f* 



Let 0 be the position of a spectator, which we may con- 
ceive to be in the centre of the heavens, A B his horizon, Z 
his zenith, G Q the equator, and S the position of the sun at 
12 o’clock, when his altitude is taken ; then A S will b 3 the 
meridian altitude ; and it is plain that if A S be taken iSrom 
A Z, which is 90°, we get S Z, or the zenith distance. <>If 
we add to this G S, which is the declination, and in this case 
it is north, we shall obtain G Z. By referring to diagram, p. 7> 
it will be evident that G Z on the heavens would correspond 
in degrees to the distance of the spectator from the equator 
on the earth, which is his latitude. If the sun were south 
of the equator as at S', the meridian altitude would be A S, 
and this taken from 90'" would give S' Z as before, but we 
should subtract G S' as the declination from this to obtain 
G Z or the latitude. 

Of course having found our latitude, we merely know 
whether we are N, or S. of the equator, and hc/w far N. or S. 
As the earth moves round or revolves on its axis before the 
3un yi;ith a uniform velocity in a period of 24'"hours, (a) and 
as the earth is a sphere, one half of it.will be exposed to 
the sun’s rays, aiid the other deprived of them in regular 
succession ; that is 360®, being its entire circumferencey it 


(a) More accurately 23 houri CC ndautes. 
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will ttlove in one H^ur the twenty-fourth p^rt oT 360 or 15 
degrees. ^ , 

The sun appears to rise in the east in consequence oi the 
rotation of the earth in the opposite direction, and, con- 
sequently, places towards Ibhe east will be the first exposed 
to his rays, and in the proportion of one hour to every 15®, 
the time at such,, places being in advanctPof that at places 
towards the west. Time is earlier to the.E., later to the W. 
Longitude is only counted halfcohnd the globe, and hence 
180® or half 360® is the greatest possible longitude. When 
the sun is on the meridian of any place pr at his greatest 
altitude, it is twelve o’clock, noon, at that , 

To determine longitude, we must Rave meridian time 
and local time. There are three methods of determining 
first meridian or Greenwich time. 

•1st. By a chronometer, set to Greenwich time at starting, 
and Referring to it. 

In this country we reckon longitude’*^ from the Greenwich 
observatory j in France and most other countries they 
reckon from their own principal observatory. If a person 
should find at sea it is twelve o’clock when his chro 
noraeter, which indicates London time, is only ten o’clock 
it is evident that London time is later than the time of the 
place in which he finds himselii by two hours. Consequently 
he ij 2 X 15'’= 30° to the E. of London. On the con- 
, trary, if his chronometer indicate three o’clock in the 
afternoon, when the sun is over his meridian, it is plain hiS 
position is nbw 3 x 16®=^46°, west longitude. In this 
case everj'^ lour minutes dilierence in time represents 1® 

t 

* The question of finding the exact longitude at sea being so im- 
portant, tho British legislature, in 1714, advanced £2,000 fur the 
purpose of making experiments ; and offered xiewards to the amount 
of £20,000 In case of* perfect accuracy being secured.^ Mr. John 
Sarrison, by greatly improving the construction of chronometers, which 
he SQOoeeded in making keep correct time for ten years, gained 
the reward in 1761. Several others have succeeded in oo^tmoting 
chronometers of eqnad excellence, amongst whom may be named 
Mr. Bent, perhaps the most successful. 
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difference in longitude, for 60' •+• 16 :3C5 4'. If obrono* 
meters kept emit time in all seas, in all felima^es, and under 
all circumstances, this mode of finding the longitude would 
be quite sufficient. This, however, notwithstanding the 
vast improvements above referredtto, can hardly be expected. 

2nd. Take the angular distance of the moon from one 
of the conspicuous stars near her, find the distance in the 
nautical almanac, and opposite to it will be found Green- 
wich time. This is the lunar method. 

3rd. Observe the eclipse of ‘one of Jupiter’s satellites, and 
then refer to*a nautical almanac which gives the time when 
this eclipse occurs to a spectator at Greenwich. This will be 
G i^eiiWil!)if*Ttme. « ‘ 

The methods of finding local time are not suited for these 
pages. 

Knowing Greenwich time and local time, we find our longi' 
tude as follows : — o 

As 1 hour : difference of these times 15® : longilude. 
Because, as the earth turns round 360® in 24 hours, it vrill 
rotate 15° in one hour. If the local time be earlier than 
Greenwich, the longitude is east ; if later, the longitude is 
west. When we know our latitude and longitude, we can 
find our position on the earth; for we merely have to 
trace the meridian of the given longitude until it cuts the 
parallel of the given latitude, and where they intersect, is 
the required place. Pupils are sometimes required to Vork 
questions under the following two problems ; — 

(1.) Given the longitude of two places, and the time in one 
place, to determine the time in the other ? 

As 15® : the sum of the longitudes of thli places, if the 
longitude be of different kinds, or to their difference, if of the 
same kind :: 1 hour : the difference of time. Then if the 
time of the more eastern place be given^ subtract this differ- 
ence from it ; ifcthe time of the more western, add it. 

(2.) Given the time of two places and the longitude of 
one, to bnd the longitude of the other 1 
As I hour : the differences of the tim^^ :: Iff® : to differ* 
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enoe of longitudes Then if tjie longitude of the mSre 
eastern place be g^ln subtract this difference, otherwise add 
it. 

We can generally find the distance between two places on 
a map by taking the distance between them and appljdngit 
to the scale of the map. If no scale be on the map, then 
bring this distance to the equator if it be a n^p of the world, 
or to the side of the map if it be of a particular country, by 
which means we can find the niynber of degrees of a great 
circle between them, and wb can reduce these degrees to 
miles, by multiplying by 69^. If two places bb on the same 
meridian, we can tell their distance in degrees, by adding 
their latitudes if of different kinds, or subtractidb^lSfSl^^ 
tudes if of the same kind. As these are degrees of a great 
circle on the earth, they can be changed into miles by mul- 
tiplying by 69i\y. If the places be on the same parallel, the 
distance between them in degrees is found by adding their 
longitudes if of diffent kinds, or subtracting their longitudes 
if cf the same kind. But as these are degrees of a small circle, 
they can only be reduced to miles by multiplying by the 
length of a degree of longitude on that particular parallel of 
latitude, as found from such a table as the following : — 


LENGTH OE A DEGBEE OF LONGITXTDB. 


LATITUDE. 

• 

MILES. 

LATITUDE. 

MILES. 

0 


60 

44 

5 


65 

39 } 

10 

68 

60 

34 ^ 

16 

66 } 

65 

29 

^ 20 

^ 65 

70 

23 } 

26 

62 } 

75 


30 

60 

80 

' 12 

36 

56 } 

85 

5 

40 

63 

90 

0 ' 

46 • 

. 48 } 











PHYSICAL GEOGKito. , 

Physical Geography treats of natural appearance of 
the earth’s surface,* and the ph^om&na of air, water, and 
land. It is not in its province, as already mentioned, to 
trace empirical divisions made by man, but the natural con 
ditions of our g^obe as imprinted by the Creator’s hands, 
and the immutable laws which govern it for our benefit, and 
the supply of our material Vants. 

Physical Geography treats vof the configurations of th© 
great masses of land called continents, and their distribii- 
. hemispheres ; the directions of the mopn^n 

chains and of the great rivers ; the ocean with its currents 
and tides ; the atmosphere with its clouds, winds, and eleC' 
tricity j the distribution on the surface of the earth of plantSi 
animals, and man. Geology is connected with this sciendiB. 

DEFINITIONS, ETC. ** 

c 

A continent is a large extent of land containing many 
other divisions. 

An island is a tract of land entirely surrounded by 
water. An islet is a very small island usually uninhabited. 

A. peninsula t is a portion of land surrounded on all sides 
by water except at one narrow neck generally called an 
isthmus, with which it is connected to a continent. ’ 

A cape is a portion of land jutting out into the sea j ' 
when very small it is called a point; whew elevated or 
mountainous it is called ?l promontory.X 
An elevation or protuberance on the earth at least 1,000 

* Geology treats of the various Bubstapees which compose the 
earth, and the changes which it has undergone, and is undergoing, 
t Also called Chersonese. » 

i Various namgs are applied to headlands according to the shape' 
they assume : some are called bills, as Portland Bill, Selsea Bill, on 
, the south coast of England ; some are called mulls, in Scotland* aa 
the MuU^f Cantyre. The term ness is. also very commonly ap^ied 
to headlands— evidently another form of nose,, ^hioh we have m the 
naze S. of Norway, the naze of Essex, etc. 
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feet above sea-levels called a imuntain ; * sqialler elevations 
are called e ^ * 

A. plain is a flat or level district of considerable extentf 

A table-land is an elevated plain with steep acclivities on 
every side. • 

^ A plain is called a valley when it lies between two hills or 
mountains, and a small valley is often called a vale. 

Steppes are extensive plains very mucIT the nature of 
deserts (sterile and barren), in soiyth Russia, bordering on 
the Caspian Sea. * 

The surface of the earth consists of land ancfwater, in the 
proportion of three parts water to one part land ; and if we 
compare the north of the equator with^the 
proportion of land is as three to one. 

An ocean is the name given to the largest bodies of salt 
water. 

A sea is smaller than an ocean, and usually confined or 
bounded by land. In fact, it is often a branch of an 
ocean, having a particular name. 

An archipelago is the name applied to a sea studded with 
islands. 

A gvlfis a large portion of the sea running some distance 
into the land. 

A hay has a wider opening than a gulf, and does not 
penetrate so deeply into the land, but is usually navigable. 

Aj*creeh\i a very small bay or inlet. 

A firth^ frith, or estmry, is the widening of a river into 
the sea. , 

* A volcano is a burning mountain which throws up lava, smokq 

or other matter. 

t In America five kinds of plains are distinguished : Savznmhs 
which are extensive grassy plains or meadows in the southern states 
ol North America ; Prairies are similar plains destitute of trees, 
found in the western states ; Llanos are extensive plains in South 
Ameiioa near the Orinoco , and Pampas are flats or plains in the 
basin of the tia Plata, peouliar^shaped sand hills called Jffedancs 
appearing in some plaoes; SUvas are lorest plains on the banks of 
the Arnaabn* 
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A ehannd, coi^nects two greater bodiei^, of water, ^and ia 
not so wide as to be called a sea. o « 

A strait is usually narrower than a channel, and connects 
two larger bodies of water. 

A sound is a shallow strait, usually separating an island 
from the mainland. 

A lake is a portion of water entirely surrounded by land.* 

A lagoon is a h^nd of brackish lake, usually found in 
tropical latitudes. c 

A river is a stream of fresh Water, rising inland, and flow- 
ing into a lake or sea. One river that flows into another is 
called an affluent or tributary, A confluent is a river joining 
Jiim flowing some considerable distance in the 
same direction with that other. When a river flows through 
a rugged and hilly district of country, cascades^ cataracts^ 
and rapids are formed. 

A basin includes the whole tract of country drained by a 
river, and all its tributaries. 

A watershed is an elevated region in which rivers flowing 
in difierent directions have their sources. 

A deltay so called from its triangular shape, resembling 
one of the letters in the Greek alphabet, is formed between 
the bifurcating mouths of rivers. 

A canal is a kind of artificial river, made level for the 
transit of goods and passengers. 

A railway or railroad is a road or way on which iron rails 
are placed, in order to facilitate the motion of wheeled car- 
riages drawn by steam-power. i 

A tramway is a somewhat similar construction laid along 
the principal streets in our large towns, its cairiages being 
drawn by horses. 

Considering the earth in two hemispheres as separated by the 
equator, there is nearly three times as much lapd inthe northern as in 
the southern hentfsphere. This circumstance has an influ6n<^e upon 
temperature at a certain distance north and south of the equinoctial 

• — 

^ * In Scotland it is often called a loch^ in Ireland a lougk^ and in 
Euglaud a mere. A mountain lake is ctalled a tmn. 
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line. In tbe worlds dividel into the usual eastern and weatefn 
Hemispheres, the qpan^%r of land is nearly as five ih the former to 
two in the latter. 

In the different zones, the distribution of land and water is very 
nearly as follows : — In the torrid zone one- third of the surface is land ; 
in the north temperate zone, oae-half ; in the south temperate zone, 
(it may be called a zone of water) one-tenth ; in the north frigid zone, 
•one-third. The south frigid zone may be regarded for the present as 
all water.* * # 

By taking London as a centre, and dividing^ the globe into two 
hemispheres, we find nearly all the land ir^that with London as centre, 
while'^he other is almost entirely a^hemisphere of water. Hence the 
influence of London and the British empire on the civilized world. 


THE MAP OP THE WORLD. 

On standing before the map of the .world 
divided into two large circles, each containing one-half 
the globe. The map is drawn in this form to enable us to 
see the whole world at one view ; for of a globe, which is 
the tBuest representation of the earth, we can only see one- 
half St one view. The circle on the right contains what is 
called the eastern hemisphere and Old World, which is 
divided into four great Continents, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and Australia, with the oceans by which they are surrounded, 
including part of the Arctic, Antarctic, Atlantic, Pacific, and 
all the Indian Ocean. It stretches from Cape Severo, in N. 
lat. 78®, to Cape Agulhas, S. lat. 35®. Its most western 
poii^ is Cape Verd, 17^® W. long., its most eastern, East 
Cape, 170® W long, (corresponding to 190® E. long,) Its 
area is about 33 millions of square miles. To the south-east 
is found the* large island of Australia, with other extensive 
islands in its vicinity. 

The Old World is naturally divided into two parts by the 
Mediterranean and Eed Seas; the connection being the 
Isthmus of Suez (now cut through by a ship canal — the 
result of the genius and perseverance of a Frenchman). 

4 " 

® The supposed existence of a southern continent modifies this 
computation. 
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Slie circle on the left, called tUb western hemisphere, in- 
cludes the cpntihent of America, with t^>.^ oceans by which 
it is surrounded. 

The western continent, or New World, extends from 
Barrow’s Straits, 74® N. lab., to Cape Froward, in the 
Straits of Magellan, 64® S. lat. ;^and fiom Cape Branco, in 
Brazil, 34® 40' W. long., to Cape Prince of Wales, 168° 
W. long. Its length is upwards of 10,000 miles, and breadth 
3,200. Area, 16 millions of square miles. 

The New World is divdded into two portions by the 
Isthmus of Panama (crossed by a railway from Aspin- 
wall to Panama). Thus the obstacles to the intercourse 
with the Ea st presented by these two peninsulas — Africa 
'Iii®'‘Soutii'*^ been in a great measure over- 

come. 

The whole extent of land may be taken at fifty-two 
millions of square miles. Europe contains three millions 
eight hundred thousand, or a little Jess than one-thirtcenth 
of the whole ; Asia sixteen millions six hundred thousand, 
or very nearly one-third of the whole ; Africa twelve mil- 
lions, or a little less than one-fourth of the whole ; Australia 
and the adjacent islands four and a quarter millions, or one 
twelfth of the whole ; and America sixteen millions, or 
nearly one-third of the whole. 

We perceive from the map that the form of the land 
differs in the two continents. In the Old W orld, or eastern 
continent, the extension is chiefly from east to west, while 
in the western it is from north to south. Their chief 
mountain chains follow the same direction. Iff the former 
the dry or rainless region extends like a zone from the 
west coast of Africa nearly to the eastern side of Asia. 

Recent Retuens of thb Population. 

Square Miles. Inhabitants. 

Europe .. 3,776,493 .. 800,178,300 .. 82 

Asia .. .. 17,079,383 .. 824,648,500 .. 48 

Africa 11,416,894 .. 199,921,600 .. 174 

Australia^and Polynesia 3,381,210 ,. 4,748,600 ., ij 
America . . . , . . 15,687,840 . . 86,619,800 , . 6| 

Making a grand total of a little under 62 xnillioiis of square miles, 
with a population of 1,423,017,000 . — JSehM 4 Wagn$r* 
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4(41 ibt great divisions of world differ from one another in mafiy 
iinpprtant pa^culanL^Snxope, the smallest, is mote broken up, and 
mortf deeply indebted Vith a longer coast line than the others, which, 
to a great extent, accounts for its less rigorous climate in winter, and 
less oppressive heat in the summer. Tts inhabitants being more 
intelligent, more energetic, anj better educated than those of the 
other divisions, are gradually spreading, either by colonization or 
conquest, over the rest of the globe. Possessing regular and stable 
governments, it has baen, until lately, less subject^o revolution and 
civil war than the other continents. With an abundance of the more 
useful minerals, coal andiron, it has very^ittle of the precious metals, 
gold and silver. Its plants are not ^o exuberant nor so varied in 
foliage, nor has it such a variety of animal life as have the other great 
divisions of the earth. 

Asia, wiih tnree peninsulas in the south, resembling the three of 
southerfl Europe, has the moat opposite extremes of heat' diirlP 
possessed by a less energetic race, has the highest mountain, the most 
extensive plateau, the largest islands adjoining its coasts, and richer 
tropical productions than any of the other divisions. It resembles 
America in size, and, to a certain extent, in climate. It differs from 
* Africa ]n its general outline, and is much better watered, with the ex- 
ception of Arabia, which has a striking resemblance to the African 
continent. It possesses governments of the most diametrically opposite 
character, some parts of it still retaining the ancient patriarchal form, 
others the most absolute despotism ; while others, though absolute iu 
form, are limited in the exercise of their governmental functions^ 
either by the customs or traditions of tUe country. 

Africa, with its sandy deserts and scorching heat, resembles South 
America only in general outline, and the fewness of the islands around 
its coast ; has few bays or openings of any kind, and still remains, to a 
great extent, unexplored. While South America well watered and 
^abounds in grassy plains, Africa has few large rivers : also their pro- 
ductions differ materially. Both continents project towards the east» 
and hate a bending or indentation towards the west. The heated 
winds, which sweep over the great deserts of Africa, increase the 
temperature of southern Europe. It is the most backward division of 
the globe in civilization, and the least interesting as regards the pro- 
gress of the human family. Notwithstanding the success of recent 
explorations, a great part of the interior of this continent remains an 
unknown region. • 

America, divided into two almost equal parts, differs m its general 
direction from all the other continents ; extending in a meridional 
direction almost from pole to pole, it has every variety of Climate, 
with most luxuriant productions. Its great mountain chains, instead 
of running parallel to tUe equator, like most of those of theOld Worldt. 
take a direetiau almost north and south. Young and energetic, its 
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^mense republic making rapid strides in modern science, and ex* 
Jending its influence far and wiA. Unlike E^fype, it has its islands 
and openings much more on the eastern than on the western side.* It 
is strikingly the land of earthquakes and volcanoes ; and ifcs moun- 
tains, rivers, lakes, and forests aro of colossal dimensions. The most 
oliaracteristic physical feature, howovorf consists in its extensive plainr. 

Australia, an island a little smaller than Europe, is very oom- 
pact, with only a few wide bays ; rich in the precious metals, it is 
becoming very qSickly inhabited by the infinigrants, who flock 
thither in search of tHem. The peculiarities of its animals and vege- 
tables are well known.' Itlia(< very few rivers, most of its surplus 
waters being earned off by evaporation ; in this particular, and also in 
that of its interior being little known, it resembles Africa. 

The watfi r on the surface of the globe consists also 
great divisions: the Pacific ocean, lying fo the 
west of America and to the east of Asia and Australia ; 
the Atlantic ocean, lying between America on the west 
and Europe and Africa on the east ; the Indian, lying 
south of Asia, east of Africa, and west of A.ustralia,^ the 
Arctic, surrounding the north pole ; and the Antarctic, suis 
rounding the south pole. The area of these fivo oceahs is 
estimated at 145 millions of square miles. The Pacific, 
which covers more than half the globe, has an area of eighty 
millions of square miles, is 10,300 miles by 9,200, and was 
so named from the erroneous supposition that it was almost 
free from storms. It is quite open to the south, but almost 
closed to the north, where a narrow strait unites it with 
the Arctic Ocean. The Atlantic rolls in a great valley 
separating the two hemispheres, with a breadth of 3,600 
miles at its widest part, and 800 miles at its narrowest 
(from Norway to Greenland), and an area of 35 millions of 
square miles. It is open at the south, but partially 
closed by islands towards the north. 

The Indian Ocean is a little smaller than the Atlantic, 
and lies north of a line drawn from the -Cape of Good Hope 
to the south of Tasmania. 

Theoretic Ocean is round the north pole. It is much 
smaller than any of the others, nearly coveiod Avith icp, 
and almost shut in by the great continents. *fee Antarctic 
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Ocean is south of ashne from th^ south of Hew Zealand to 
Cape Horn, th6nce*to the Cape of Good Hope, by Tasmania 
to New Zealand. 

Mountains. — In the great continent, a line of continu- 
ous mountains stretches frofii east to west ; the highest ranges 
in a direction neariy parallel to the equator, and some 
chains of less height at right angles to the^. In America 
the principal chains follow, in like majiner, the general 
direction of the land, and run noytl* and south. 

A ‘series of mountain systems extends from Behring’s 
Strait, north-east of Asia, to the Strait of Gibraltar, south- 
west of Europe. Four chains in these run through Central 
Asia parallel to one another : the Altai, ,Thian ShWiH:? Sw?,- 
Lung, and, most southerly, the stupendous range of the 
Himalaya, the highest in the world : these all seem to unite 
in, the Hindoo Coosh, in Afghanistan. The range then 
extends to the Elburz Mountains, along by the Caspian 
Sea ^south), and is coiitiuued Uirough Persia, Armenia^ 
Asia Minor, and then by the Caucasus to the Black Sea. This 
range may be regarded as continued in Europe by the 
Balkan, Eastern Alps, and Carpathian Mountains, which 
seem to pass into the mighty mountain system of the Alps, 
containing the most lofty summits in Europe. The next 
continuation is the Cevennes across France, stretching south- 
west to the Mediterranean. The valley of Languedoc here 
intercepts the prolongation to the Pyrenees, which, connected 
• with the Spanish mountains, bring us to Cape Finisterre. 

It is remcj^rkable that one side of a mountain slope iu 
more gradual than the other. That on the N, of the 
Himalayas is 2,500 miles, while that on the S. is scarcely 
500. The same of the Pyrenees, Andes, etc. 

The shape of a country seems often to depend on, 
or follow, the direction of its mountain chains. Italy is a 
remarkable example ; Scandinavia, as traversed by the 
Dofrefield Mountains ; Madagascar, Cuba, and Jamaica, 
amon^: islandsi are also examples of this coincidence.^ 

A striking feature in the scenery of mountains among 
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the more eleratecl peaks, ia the vast s^.face of snow which 
everywhere meets the eye ; and in the deep valleys the vs^t 
accumulations of ice which are found. 

The outline of mountains is to a great extent determined 
by the nature of the rocks composing them. 

Voloanoes.—JOt *11 the plienomena which ]; 3 ountaiQs preseal, 
taiiily the most remarkable are volcanoes, or burning mountains. 
Foul of these are llound in Furope : Vesuvius, Etna, Hekla, and 
Stromboli. Most volcanoes aid aijiiaatod near the sea, and some even 
under its waters, as is proved by islands and rocks rising in its bosom 
after eai tliqiiakes. The remains of several extinct volcanoes are found 
in many countries, particularly in France and Rhine Frussia. 

Hills. — In a small district, elevations which in a conti- 
nent would be termed hills, are called mountains. Another 
distinguishing feature between hills and mountains is that 
the former are usually isolated, whereas the latter occur in 
chains or groups, as already stated. 

Plateaux.* — These include all table-lands or elevated 
plains, allliongh many of them bear no resemblance to the 
tahh-like form. 

The most remarkable table-land in the world is in central 
Asia, including Thibet (15,000 feet above sea level), and 
the desert of Gobi. The plateau of' Mexico is elevated 
7,000 feet, and. that of Quito, in South America, still 
higher. The table-land of Spain is the most considei’ablc ^ 
in Europe, and exceeds 2,000 feet in height. 

Plains or Lowlands. — In Kussia an extended plain 
stretches from the Arctic Ocean to. the Black and Caspian 
Seas. Crossing the XJralian Mountains we come to another 
plain of greater extent, sloping to the Arctic Ocean. The 
Great Desert of Africa is another plain, for the most part, 
of moving sand, on which rain never falls. North America 
contains vast hvannahs, or plains, in the valley of the Mis- 

* Professor Ansted, in his admirable treatise o« Physical Geo- 
graphy, limits the term pUOeau to an elevation at least 600 feet in 
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sissippi, to the eas^f the Rocky Mountain* ; in other parts 
prairies, or naturaf meadows, alternating with forests. In 
South America the plains are called, towards the Orinoco, 
llanos; in the middle, where the Amazon rolls, they are 
called silvas, or forests ; and further south, pampas. 


Geology. — An examination of the earth’s crust, in railway cuttings, 
mines, and quarries, ^nd in the banks of rivers aud faces of cliffs by 
the sea'shore, shows us that it is formed of he^ or strata of various 
rocks. Were it not for the upheaval of large portions of these strata 
in various parts of the world, on* kitowiedge of the interior of the 
planet on which we live, would be scanty indeed. This crust is sup- 
posed to be about ten miles in thickness, whereas the deepest mine is 
. little more than half a mile. 

Geofcgisbs have derived much knowledge from the stddyof 
rocks. The history of this earth for thousands, perhaps millions of 
years, prior to the date to which any record brings us back, is 
imprinted in them. The whole earth is supposed to have been, at one 
tiihe, a liquid mass of molten matter, such as is thought to exist 

* at prceent 40 miles beneath its surface ; this, by gradudly cooling, 
hard^ed into what are called the igneous rocks. Mountain chains, 
andMihe other inequalities which mark the surface of our globe, are 
supposed to have originated from the internal expansive force of the 
earth acting on poitiona of her crust, the surface in these parts 
having been thus gradually heaved up or occasionally broken into 
fissures through which volcanic matter was erupted. 

From the existence of volcanoes, and the frequency of earthquakes, 
we are led to believe that there must be elastic fluids, subjected to 
enormous pressure, in the interior of our planet. 

Above the igneous or oldest rocks — ^Such as granite — are the 

• aqueous^ which have been precipitated from a fluid— water— in layers 
or strata — hence called sedimentary rocks, such as sandstones, slates, 
limestones, chdlk, beds of clay — till we come to the surface soil, 
formed by the disiotegration of rocks of various kinds, acted on by 
air and water, and mixed with animal and vegetable remains. 

Some authorities make three divisions of rocks : the igneoitSf oi 
soUanic ; the aqueous^ or sedimentary ; and the transformed, or meta- 
morphie. These latter, however, are included in the sedimentary ; 
but they have their nature changed by the action of heat, after depo- 
sition-such as marble from limestone. The i^eous rockSi in a 
molten state of intense heat, oominfir in contact with stratified rocks, 
caused the change. ^ 

The formation of these varicns classes of rocks is still going on* 
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TMd igneous matter in the earth, striving to burst its way through 
the rocky crust, ^encounters itn opening t||(fbugh the centre of a 
Tolcano, and is ejected as lava from the summit. This, by its contact 
with rocks, and by the action of vapours usually accompanying 
volcanic eruptions, metamorphoses them. Sedimentary or stratiiied 
rocks are formed from previously existing rocks strewed as mud at the 
bottom of the sea, and then subjected to pressure by the overlying 
mass. 

Metallic veins are said to originate by suhlintationt or by vapours 
rising through fissures, and leaving deposits. 

As the stratified rocks haj^e been formed by the Reintegration and 
gradual wearing away of the uhstiatified, these small portions carried 
along by water in motion, settled at the bottom of ancient lakes and 
seas, and with them the remains of animals and plants. These organic 
remains are called fossils. Among the fossils are the bones of animals, 
reptiles,^ many species of which are dissimilar •«) any 
now in existence in the water or on the land. 

Limestone is altogether formed from animal remains, mostly micro- 
scopic shells. Coal consists exclusively of the remains of plants. 

The volcanic forces generated by heat in the centre of the earth, 
besides causing earthquakes, give rise to thermal or hot springs and 
gases, which ooze up in various places ; and it is also thought that the 
gradual rising and subsidence of land in parts of the world are ipro> 
duced by these forces. The existence of this heat is proved by the in. 
creasing warmth of the interior as we descend into the earth. Tn 
mines, for every 54 feet we go down, the temperature increases 1®. 
Hot springs and gases further confirm this conclusion, as well as the 
fact that the water of artesian wells becomes warmer as the depth in- 
creases. The rate of 1® to 64 feet, will give the temperature of boil- 
ing water at two miles’ depth, that of reRhot iron at nine miles, and 
at forty miles every known substance must be in a state of fusipn. 

We thus find satisfactory explanation of geological phenomena.® ^ 

The Waters consist of springs^ rivers^ Zafos, ^nd the ocean> 
Spiings arise from sheets of water stored underground; 
and as water will rise to its level,” if the reservoir be in a 
hill the spring on the lower ground will gush up as a foun- 
tain ; on the other hand, if the source of the supply be deep 
below, the water will not rise to the surface, and must be 
brought up by u pump or by a bucket. 

• Physical Geography is the earth’s newspaper of to-day. Geology is her hii> 
tory of tia patt, A» things are now, they were end perhaps ever will be. 
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l^ese internal supijUes are formed by rainwater or melted snW 
entering the eartl^ thrtil^h dseures, or^irickling through the soil, till it 
meets with some stratum through which it cannot pass, such as clay ; 
it then continues to rise till it finds an opening through which it flows 
out as a spring. 

Spring water contains some selid substance in solution in the form 
of salts, such as earths, rocks, and metals. Soft or rain water has a 
very small proportion of these in solution. Hard water has much 
more ; these siibstandlis, at least one or more of Ulem, in solution, 
causing the hardness. Mineral springs contain a great abundance 
of these salts. ^ t 

Rivers form the natural drainage of the land, and return 
to the sea the surplus waters circulating between the ocean, 
air, and dry land. Besides this, rivers fill many important 
offices? They enrich the plains at the expense of the rA.r'UUr 
tains, collect nourishment for plants, carry food to the sea 
for its inhabitants, and in most instances form convenient 
thoroughfares for commercial intercourse. River water 
contains large quantities of lime, held in solution, from 
which sea animals secrete their hard parts. The position of 
motntain chains affects the direction of rivers ; when they 
are far from the sea the river is generally long and navi- 
gable ; when near the sea it is on the contrary rapid and 
precipitous. 

Kivers run generally at right angles to the mountain chains ; and 
on account of their direction being north and south, most of the great 
rivers flow from west to east ; few towards the west The Atlantic 
Oceap receives the greater part of the fluvial waters of the world. 

A slope of more than 1 in 1,000 feet gives rise to rapids, and renders 
rivers unnavigable. Matter carried in suspension is often deposited 
in large beds, v>f a triangular shape, around the mouths of rivers, 
which accumulations are called deltas. 

Many rivers overflow their banks, more esi)ceially in the torrid 
zone, following the wet season or the melting of the snow. This 
circumstance causes them to leave a deposit of mud along the valleys 
through which they flow, which after their subsidence often gives 
rise to great fertility. ^ 

Lakea* — Lakes may be described under four heads : — 

* ** As rivers are natural channels on the earth’s surface, along 
which water that has fallen from the skies, as rain, or risetfrom the 
earth m springs, makes its wav from the higher grounds to the sea, 
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If several springs and^mall strea^ of water fill up a 
eavity or basin, and evaporation is not Wffibient to dispose 
of the whole supply, the waters will form for themselves a 
channel and issue forth as a river. Such is the origin of 
the Mississippi, flowing a coifsiderable river from Lake 
Itasca ; of the Volga, which flows from Lake Teruoff; of the 
Oxus, rising in Lake Sir-i-kol, Thibet,; and of the Nile, 
issuing from Lake Victoria Nyanza. 

Another class of lakes consists of those which occur in the 
course of a river, as Eee and Derg in the line of the Sham 
non, and the Sea of Galilee along the Jordan. The waters 
of both these kinds of lakes are always fresh. 

bird class consists of lakes which have streams running 
into them and have no outlet visible, such as the Dead Sea. 
These are for the most part salt. The purer parts of the 
water are taken off by evaporation or sink into porous 
beds in their basin, and leave a deposition of mineral sub- 
stances carried from the land, including a considerable (quan- 
tity of saline particles. 

Lakes which have no visible outlet, or any watOi 
flowing into them, are supplied by springs in their beds 
which compensate for the water lost by evaporation. These 
are supposed to be craters of extinct volcanoes : lake 
Albano, near Rome, is an example. 

Some lakes are periodic^ and are most likely supplied by 
intermitting springs. Very small mountain lakes are called 
“ tarns,* such as those among the Welsh mountains. 

Lagoons are usually found on flat coasts, and are almost 
always shallow. 

The Ocean. — Nearly three-fourths of the surface of the 
globe is salt sea, and it has been computed by Maury to 

go lakes are dei>ressions, or basins, in whic^ the running water, 
checked in its progress, is farced to accumulate until it overflows the 
edge of the basin, or till it finds an outlet of equal capacity with the 
running ctream. Should there be no such outlet, it is clear that the 
water must continue to accumulate, until the evaporation fi^m the 
i^urface equals the quantity of in-coming water, *** ^ 
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have an average 4 fepth of tw 9 and a hajf miles (others, 
reckon it at kss)^\nd to weigh 309 of our atmospheres. 
The functions performed by the sea are various. The 
greater part of the dry land has been shaped into its present 
form by the sea and “its artificers” in prehistoric ages. 
The sea, by its currents, winds, and rainfall, moderates 
the cold of the ff ozen zones . and the he^ of the torrid. 
It is the treasure-house of the rains and fivers. The action 
of the waves * breaking rocks to pieces, and forming sand 
for future use in the production of land in other places, is 
daily going on around our coasts. In otlier places its 
insects are building up islands : future habitations for man. 

The%cean has maltiplled those bonds which unite the whole 
race. It teems with varieties of animal life, some beautiful and 
highly organized. Its boundlessness and immensurability deeply 
excite the imagination. Proximity to ocean has had on many nations 
a !aigl.ity iufiuence on chaT4vcter and intellectual culture. 

Seawater has the following ingredients in 1,000 grains (Matury), 

Ptfre water, . , 962* Sulphate of Magnesia, 1-2 

QHbloride of Sodium, 27' 1 Sulphate of Lime, , *8 

,, Magnesium, 5*4 Carbonate of Lime, • *l 

,, Potassium, *4 Kesiduum, . . . 2'9 

• Bromide of Magnesia, -1 

This residuum consists of iron, copper, silver, silica, iodine, etc. ; 
in fact, something of everything that water can hold in solution is to 
be found in the sea. 

It has been stated that lakes which have no outlet, with rivers run- 
ning into them, are salt. The ocean may be considered a great lake, 

* with almost all the rivers of the world running into it, but none out; 
hence its saltness, in a great measure, may be accounted for. 

Why eeawaftr is salt is partially answered by saying it tends to 
check too great evaporation, which would change climates. The 
saltness increases with the depth ; in the Gulf of Bothnia the water 
is more salt in winter than in summer, in consequence of its receiving 
so much more fresh water in the latter season. The Baltic Sea, con- 
nected with the ocean by a very narrow strait, and receiving a great 
number of rivers, is much less salt than the ocean. The ordinary 
idea that salt preserves the waters from corrupiSon u now contro- 
verted. The salts of the sea assist in circulating its waters by giviag 
them “ dynamical force.” ^ 
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^ Salt waterdoes notfreeze soaulckly asfres^aidr^ so that it is only 
b very extreme cold that the lea is ooveredf^th ice. Fresh water 
freezes at 32^, its point of greatest density being 3$^ In sea water 
the greatest density corresponds with the freezing point, which is 4^ 
below that of fresh water, as the former expands in cooling f^m 
39** to 32**, and the latter contracts to its freezing point (28**), 

Fresh water is coldest at top, and sea water warmest at top under 
a cold atmosphere. Thus, by the cold water descending, and the 
warmer ascendid^, the ** aerial ocean*’ which ^surrounds us, the sea 
tempers climate evQ*'ywhei*e in its neighbourhood. Ice is formed 
below in sea water, and then immediately ascends in small particles 
like a **8now storm in miniature.*' Thus, the salts of the sea cause 
a downward atid an upward motion in its waters. Evaporation, by 
drawing off the fresh water abundantlj' as in the iutertropical regions, 
the remaining waters to be Tnnre salt, and consequently 
Jieavior— equilibrium is disturbed, and currents are formed. ‘ 

The ocean must be understood to possess a rneaii level, 
although local winds and currents may produce some differ 
ence, but not to the extent formerly supposed. Baron,de 
Humboldt says, that ** The Red Sea, at or near its noithern 
extremity, at the Isthmus of Suez, is at different hot^rs oi 
the day from 24 to 30 French feet above that of the neigh- 
boring part of the Mediterranean.” This difference of level 
has, since the cutting of the. Isthmus, fortunately not been 
found to exist, although believed in from the earliest times. 

There are two laws to be borne in mind, which will give 
a general key to the explanation of currents and counter 
currents. 

1. ‘‘ From whatever part of the sea a current runs, back 
to that part a current of equal volume must flow. 

2. Whenever and wherever the waters of the sea in one 
part differ in specific gravity from the waters in another part 
of the sea, the heavier waters will flow, by the shortest and 
easiest route, towards the lighter, and the lighter will, in 
turn, seek the place whence the heavier came.” — M aurv. 

These laws wiy account for the upper ciOTeiit from the Baltic^ 
where the water is to a large extent fresher than the German Ocean, 
Md an updercurrent of salter and heavier water from the German 
tioean info the Baltic* The currents into and from the Mediterranean 
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proceed from different ^^uses: the eY^poration from the snrface of 
the Mediterranean beiii^in excesa of we fresh waler ponred into it 
by rivers, causes its waters to be heavier than those of the Atlantic^ 
These heavier waters pass in an under current to this ocean at the 
strait of Gibraltar, while to supply the loss by evaporation, a larger 
over-current enters it from the Atlantic. Were it not for the under 
current from the Mediterranean, that sea would become a salt bed. 

9 I# 

These are two examples oi currents caused by means of 
the salts ’* of the sea giving a different specific gravity. 
There is an undet current front the Red Sea (rainless region) 
into the Indian Ocean, owing to similar causeaC 

The Gulf Stream is the most remarkable of permanent 
currents. It is an oceanic river, carrying warm water into 
higher latitudes, and in connection with it are other currents 
carrying back its waters, made cold by the frosts and ice of 
the. Arctic Sea. It originates on the African coast, chiefly 
from water carried there by a current from the Great Sou- 
thern* Ocean. The waters are deflected to the west by the 
coast north of the Gulf of Guinea, and by the more rapid ro- 
tatory motion of the earth towards the east in the equatorial 
regions, causing the waters coming from towards the south 
pole to have an apparent motion in the opposite direction, 
namely, towards the west. • These waters, as it were, lag 
behind, and as regards the earth’s motion, seem to be 
contrary to it, and are contrary to it as regards the adjacent 
land And water. Another small current from the Bay of 
iBiscay joins it from the north ; it now forms an equatorial 
current across the Atlantic to the coast of South America 
where the triangular form of coast at Cape St. Roque sepa- 
rates it into two branches, the smaller one flowing south 
along the eastern coast till it is lost in the Antarctic Ocean* 
The main branch continues its westward course through the 
Caribbean Sea, inerpasing in temperature under a tropical 
sun, and, through the configuration of the land around the 
Gulf of Mexico, accumulates there with a heat still increasing. 
From the Gulf of Mexico it issues as an impetuous stream, 
at the rate of from 80 to TOO miles a day alon" the American 
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oo&sti with a diminishing yelocitji but an increasing breadthi 
until, deflected W the E. by the. banlcref l^ewfoundland, 
where it meets a cold current from the Arctic Ocean, which 
dips under and flows S. as far as the West Indies. Dr. 
Carpenter maintains an under«current is going froin the 
poles towards the equator, and a surface current am 

A large brai^li of the Gulf Stream crosses the Atlantic 
to the Azores, wliere it arrives in about 28 days, and con- 
tinues a north-easterljs course to the British Isles, and 
even to the most northerly p£frt of Scandinavia. Where the 
stream is deflected to the east at Newfoundland’s banks, it 
sends a portion of its waters southerly, which, gradually 
Jasing their motion, become nearly stationary west bf the 
Canary Islands. These waters are covered with sea-weed, 
and form the Sargasso Seas studded with sea plants. Through 
this Columbus sailed in one of his voyages to America. . 

By the Equatorial current the west side of Europe, and 
especially Ireland, has its -winter modified to a considerable 
degree, and its temperature raised. 

Many theories have, been advanced as to the cause of 
the Gulf Stream. If not wholly caused by the trade 
winds, and a dynamical power residing in the difference 
between the specific gravity of the cold water of the N. 
and S. Atlantic, and water in tropical latitudes, it is cer- 
tainly greatly influenced by these circumstances. 

* The water of tlie Gulf Stream is distinguished fropi the* other 
waters of the ocean by the higher tern j)erature, greater sal tness, indigo * 
colour of the surface, the floating sea- weed, and the general warmth of 
the surrounding atmosphere, particularly in winter. It is said that a 
drop of water requires 2 years and 10 months to complete the course of 
the Atlantic with the Gulf Stream. If a boat not subjected to the iii> 
Alienee of the winds be placed at the Canaries, it will reach Oaraooaa 
in 13 months, complete the tour of the Gulf of Mexico in 10 months 
after, and in 45 days more arrive at Newfoundland. By it fruits 
of the West Indies come to the coast of Scotlafud and Norway. The 
dtl/ris of the vesfel Tilbury, burnt in Jamaica, was thrown on the 
coast of the former. The BLm Jacket was burnt between the Fallu 
land Islef and 0. Horn, 1810: two and a-half years after, a portion of 
the wreck was found on W. coast of Australia, ^,000 miles distant 
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In ihe Paoifio Oo^n« the g^eral tendency of the waton tae 
equator is, as in the Atlj^tic, from eastito west. This flow of water 
is, in addition to the already given, said by Humboldt to be 

regarded as the joint effect of the trade winds, and of the progressive 
propagation of the tidal wave* The eastern parts of continents nxodify 
its direction. From the great expanse of waters in the southern sea, 
the chief currents of the ocean have their ongin there. A large 
oceanio current commences and flows north-east to the west coast of 
South America, lowering its coast line temperature, t^n bends west- 
ward at the tropic of Capricorn, and forms, with another like current 
from the north, what is called the Great Equatorial Current. It then 
crosses the Paciflo in a wide belt, entem tlie Indian Ocean through 
the many channels among the islands of Australia, continues to flow 
west, till it reaches Africa, passes south on both sides of the island of 
Madagascar, and is lost in southern waters. 

• 

Between Mozambique and Madagascar, the heated waters 
accumulated in the Arabian Sea rush with much velocity 
through the channel, and blend the warm waters of the 
, ^tropics j«rith the cold waters of the south. 

On the other hand, the Gulf Stream blends the warm 
waters of the tropics with the north polar waters. 

Other currents, called variable and periodic^ are caused by 
long continued winds, tides, melting of ice, etc. 

Tides. — ^The attraction of the sun and moon on the water 
causes tides. The great tidal wave takes its rise, like the 
great equatorial current, in the Southern Ocean’s wide 
expanse. These waves occur twice each day, or, more 
strictlj^ speaking, twice every twenty-four hours and fifty 
minutes. When the tidal wave is out at sea, the waters 
recede from our shores, and it is ebb tide or low water. As 
this wave strikes the coast when following the moon in her 
course, it is called flood tide or high water. 

The tidal wave first reaches the west of the British 
Islands round by the Orkneys, and meets at the mouth of 
the Thames another portion of the wave which has been 
travelling meanwhile through the British Oh'innel. . 

The cause of another tidal wave at the same time on an 
opposite meridian of the earth is said to be the moon 
drawing the earth awajf from the water by means of attras- 
tiom 
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While the moon moves round the earth, it requires about 
50 minutes to bring the same part dfethe^ earth's surface 
under the moon in addition to the 24 hours allowed for the 
earth’s rotation on its axis. 

The sun, in a less degree th^n the moon, exercises a 
similar attractive force on the earth ; so that at the times 
of new and full moon, when these influences are combined, 
spring tides, tides exceeding the Average height, are 
caused. At quadrature, the sun and moon act against 
each other, and neap tidfes are caused. In mid-ocean, the 
tidal wave it said to be 3,000 miles broad and 5 feet high. 

Near the land, this wave rises much higher, especially in 
narrow channels and bays open towards the south. Its 
height is, to a great degree, dependent on the contour of 
the coast. At Bristol, it often rises higher than 50 feet 
in the English Channel, 12J feet, and in the Bay of Fundy, 
Nova Scotia, 120 feet. When against the current of a river, , 
as the Ganges or of one opening into a funnel-shaped channel, 
as the Severn, a great wave rolls violently and suddenly, 
it is called a Bore; and this rises 180 feet in the Maranon. 

The height of the tides is modified by local circumstances. 
When they come from a great expanse of water upon an 
irregular and broken coast, where their force becomes con- 
centrated, they rise higher, as on the west coast, of Europe 
and America, and the east coast of Asia. On the contrary, 
in seas surrounded by land, such as the Mediterranean and 
Baltic, only a very small rise in the water is perceptible. • 

( 

Wind Waves . — The height of waves on the ocean depends on the 
direction in which the wind strikes the water, and on its velocity and 
force at this point. 

The largest waves are met with to the south of Africa, where the 
expanse of sea gives room for their formation. The greatest height 
of waves ha's been ascertained not to exceed 40 feet. 

It is but the fo(m of the wave that advanc&s ; the water composing 
it rises and falls in nearly the same place. An apt illustration of the 
motion ^ a wave may be given by Shaking one end of a carpet, when 
something like a wave will run along it. T^e same may be said of 
the tidal wave. Were it otherwise, ships woul^be dasbed to pieces, 
and the sc-a cease to be the highway of the nations. 
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Waves coming into sliallow6^ne|kr tile shore, or strik&g on rooks, 
produce hreaktra or This is acccpinted for the lower part of 
the wave being kept blt& by the strand, the upper part moves mere 
quickly, and consequently rolls over. 

Sometimes, on the west coasts of Ireland, and on the Cornish coast, 
when the air is calm, the sea rolls in great waves. This is called a 
ground awell, and is the effect St a storm raging out in the Atlantic 
many miles distant. According to the direction in which it is heard, 
a storm is predicted, or line weather expected. This ground swell 
Is also felt on other coasts open to the direct waves A the ocean. 

9 

The Atmosphere w tlve aerial ocean” which sur 
rounds the earth on all sides, and at whose bottom we live. 
It is about 50 miles in height, and has the same weight as an 
ocean ef water would have of the same surface, and 32 feet 
deep. Dryur contains 20*8 parts of oxygen to 79*2 of* nitro- 
gen. It also contains from 2 to 5 thousandth parts of carbonic 
acid gas, and a still smaller quantity of two other gases, 

, carbur^tted hydrogen and ammoniacal vapour. Water in 
the fjrm of vapour is always present in the air. These 
sub.^nces all move freely among each other, mixed but not, 
chemically combined, ready to perform the functions allotted 
to them. Oxygen sustains life and combustion, the carbonic 
acid and nitrogen promote and perfect vegetable growtli 
while the vapour descends in showers or dew. 

The air is elastic, and therefore denser in the lower regions near the 
eurface of the earth or sea than it is on the tops of loity mountains, 
^his weight or density is proiiortional to the height above sea-leveL 
The air at this level has a weight of 14 J lbs. to every square inch This 
is what the air* weighs r eating on that square inch, and is balanced 
by a column of mercury 30 inches in height. The mercury thus 
balanced by the air, with slight variations, stands at the same height 
everywhere at sea-level, and falls in a geometrical ratio as we ascend ; 
we can by this means ascertain the height of a mountain plateau or 
other elevation. The first 87 feet we ascend a mountain, the ftaro- 
meter falls 1 inch ; we ascend through a greater 8]>aoo as we get 
higher and higher to cause the same fall. • 

The presence of vapour, the currents of wind, and electrio aotioh, 
affect ^e density of the air at the same place : heno^ a isil m the 
mercury portends the approaoh of rain and storms. 
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temperatare of tHe atmospheve (ftminl^lies as wo asocnd* and this 
diminution is eonssqnent on its increased raritf . In the lower regions 
of the air, the decrease of heat is one degree for $50 f^t of ascent. Tho 
tops of mountains even at the equator are always covered with snow. 

The atmosphere reflects light. If it were not so, total 
darkness would surround us except where the sun was . 
shining. Twilight is due to the refraction of rays of light 
in passing through the atmosphere. It conducts sound 
in every direction-at the rate of 1,142 feet per second. It 
moderates temperature* by the interchange of air between 
polar and equatorial regions, attended by the condensation of 
vapour. 

Kefraction. — ^Eaysof light, in passing from one medium 
CO another of greater or less density, deviate from a straight 
line, and appear bent where the one medium comes in con- 
tact with the other. This property is called refraction. It 
may be illustrated by the following experiments : — ^ ^ 

% 

If a walking stick or the blade of an oar be partially plutigM into 
a river or other collection of water, and held in a slanting poSftion, 
it will appear bent ; if its inclination be increased, the refraction is 
also increased ; but if the stick be held upright, no refraction 
takes place ; for the effect of the rays of light being the same on all 
sides, no deviation from the original direction of the rays takes place. 
Or, again, if you place a shilling or any 'small coin in an empty 
basin, as near the centre as possible, and retire to such a distance as 
just to lose sight of the object ; let another person pour in more water, 
and the coin will soon re-iappear. The experiment may be repeated 
until the basin la full. The edge of the basin may be supposed to 
represent the horizon, the water the atmosphere, and the small coin 
the sun, which the power of refraction causes to appear abovr the 
horizon when it is actually below it. 

Parallax i« the difiTerence between the true and ap* 
parent position of a heavenly body. 

Twilight.— Had we no atmosphere, we should have no 
twilight, and instead of the gradual transition in. the 
evening from light to total du*kness, and in the morning 
from darkness to daylight, we should be subject twice a doy 
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to the instantaneous change’from flarkness to sunlight, and 
vice versa. When tjji* sun is not»more than* 18 “ below the 
horizon, his rays, striking into the higher region of the 
atmosphere, and being by the clouds and vapours suspended 
in it reflected to the earth, cause twilight, which varies in 
duration according to the sedson of the year, latitude of thr 
place, and the state of the atmosphere. 

• 

WIND. 

Around the middle of the earthy In consequence of the 
Bun being constantly vertical or nearly so, the ^ir becomes 
heated, and, consequently, ascends, while the cool air from 
the col(}er parts of the earth, north and south, rushes in to 
supply its place, and give rise to the most constant and 
regular winds on the surface of the globe, called trade winds, 
so named from their being favourable to navigation and trade. 
^Thefie \fiuds extend about 30 ° north and south of the equator ; 
to the N. of the equator their direction, which is greatly in- 
fluenced by the rotation of the earth on its axis, is from the 
north'Cast, and on the south of the equator from the south- 
east. Of course, the force and direction of these winds are 
very much atfected by local causes, such as the intervention 
of high mountains, sudden perturbation in the atmosphere, 
etc. Their course is most permanent and regular in the 
open seas. The monsoons are to a certain extent modifications 
of the trade winds, and are found in the Indian Ocean, and 
f^ift their direction every six months. 

Sirocco^ harmattan, and simoon are hot and pestilential 
winds originating in the great African desert. 

A hurricane is a storm of excessive violence, most fre- 
quently occurring among the West Indian islands. 

A cyclone is a hurricane blowing in a circular direction, 
often with a radius hundreds of miles in length. A wktr^ 
wind is caused by the meeting ci ourrents of air coming in 
different directions. * 

I^hoons are a kind of whirlwind moving with grej^t xm- 
^tuositjr in the Chinese seas* 
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^Motions of the Air . — The chief cause of motion in the 
atmosphere is change of ^^emperature^ Heat produces ex- 
pansion of air, which rises and, as it werl, ovl^jlows to a place 
of greater coldness, while the cooler air rushes in from all 
sides to take its place : in this manner currents of air are 
originated. Great movements* of this sort are daily going 
on between the centre of the torrid zone and the polar 
regions. Th^ portion of the earth at the equator is heated 
constantly by exposure to a vertical sun, and a large quan- 
tity of vapour being drawn into the air from the sea ; and 
as this vapour is lighter than*the surrounding air^this central 
part of the atmosphere expands, and consequently rises. A 
large portion of the vapour is condensed into cloud and rain ; 
the latent heat of the vapour is set free ; further expansion 
ensues, and the air is made warmer and lighter. That part bf 
the earth where this takes place is at the equator, chiefly to- 
wards the north, and is designated the Equatorial Calm JBelt. 

The prevailing winds on each side of this calm bel,b blow • 
from the south-east to the south of the equator, and frem the 
north-east north of the equator : these winds are called the 
trade winds. The overflow of heated air at the equatorial 
calm belt passes on each side towards the north and south 
polar regions, and, gradually cooling in its progress, meets 
the earth about the tropics of Cancer, north, and Capricorn 
south : two belts of calms are there formed. Currents which 
left the polar regions to supply the place of. the air drawn 
up by heat meet at the tropics with the currents frdm the 
equator. Both currents had, for the most part, travelled 
in the upper regions of the atmosphere, and now become 
surface currents : one towards the equator, forming the trade 
winds ; the others towards the poles, forming the counter 
trades or south-west winds, which generally prevail in the 
nofthern hemisphere, and south-west of the southern, and 
ending in the polar calms.* 

I. , 

* Let us imagine the surface of the earth for the hrst time to be 
''xpoBedfrto the action m a tronical sun e.t the equator. It is evident 
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The calm% at the eqi^ator or constitute a belt of 

almost constantvaiif ; those at the tropics are comparatively 
city, and bring a dry season to those places within their 
range. The cloud ring of the equatorial calm belt moves 
alsO| bringing in its course a ^ainy season, following the sun 
in its declination. 

If the earth did not rotate on its axis, these movements of the air 
between the equatorial and polar regions wquld be directly north and 
, south on eaoh side of the equator ; but;wMle the currents from the poles 
approach the inter-fropical regions, they are passing to where the 
earth has a more rapid rotatory motion (as was explained in relation to 
the equatorial current of waters) from west to east, than thev had 
acquiredan the parts from whence they came. We, as it were, strike 
against them, from their being partly utationary^ as regards motion 
towards the east, and we experience an east wind. 

The currents, on the other hand, coming from the equatorial parts, 
wherq they had, in common with the earth, a rapid motion from west 
"io east, i>low as if from the west, while going to the north and 
south, apd form the prevailing south-west winds of the north tempe- 
rate and north polar regions, and the south-west wind of the south 
temperate and south polar regions. From the prevalence of south- 
west winds in the North Atlantic Ocean, the average voyage from 
New York to Liverpool is only about half as long as the return 
voyage. 

There is more irregularity in the winds called counter-trades than 
m the trade winds, owing to the former encountering polar currents, 
and also from a variety of local causes. 

The ^atmosphere, by means of these two great currents, 
mbderates the extremes of heat and cold, and renders 

• 

the earths surface imbibing the heat more quickly than the atmo- 
sphere, the air immediately over the surface would quickly become 
heated, and consequently ascend, being lighter than .the air around, 
when ^e cool air would rush through the lower regions of the atmo- 
sphere from every side to supply its plaoe. This air becoming 
heated, rushes up from the earth into higher regions of atmosphere, 
and goes towards the N. and S. to supply the place o>the air coming 
iu a contrary direction. But these currents of air are affected in both 
oases by the motion of the earth on its axis ; and hence they neither 
proceed duectly ncith nor directly south. 
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the earth hal^table to (i greater extent than othervtrise 
would be possible. ♦ • 

A knowledge of the aerial and oceanic currents is of much 
value to mariners for the purpose of shortening voyages. 

Monsoons. — The cause oi the monsoons is the rarifica- 
tionofthe air over rainlesstracts, chiefly desert^in the interior 
of Asia and ^rica. This occurs for the most part in sum- 
mer and autumn^ when the arid surfaces have become much 
heated by exposure to the sun. During our summer, when the 
sun is vertical north of the equator, a south-west wind (the ' 
north-east frade wind turnedbackwards) blows over India and 
the adjacent countries from May till October. This south- 
west monsoon blows from the sea, and comes impi\)gnated 
with moisture, which is abundantly perceptible over the land; 
the latent heat then liberated by precipitation of rain causes 
further vertical expansion and currents of air rush with 
greater force towards the central plateau of Asia.’^^ Froni< 
October to May the wind resumes its usual direction of 
north-east, being, in fact, the northern trade wind, but im- 
properly called the north-east monsoon. 

Monsoons prevail in the Gulf of Mexico, on the western 
diores of Africa, and some of much smaller force are felt on 
the coast of iiustralia, blowing, when the sun is south oi 
the equator, towards the heated and dry interior. Monsoon 
winds are also called Periodic. 

The change from one monsoon to the other, thongh gradual, 
generally accompanied by great storms ; and these winds are said to 
be arrested in their course by mountains of moderate height, clearly 
proving that they do not exist in the higher atmospheric regions 

Sea breez^es occur in hot climates, in places bordering on 
the sea, and are caused by the unequal heating of the land 
and sea. They may be classed among the periodical winds. 

The land dpring the day becomes more heated than the 
sea, the air above it becoming rarified ascends, and to supply 
its place a current sets in from the water towards the land, 
which blows from about nine o’clock in the morning to five 
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in the aftemoonJ After* eunae^ the IaB<| cools mindfy, 
while the sea iftains* much of its heat^ and the air above 
the latter becoming more rarified than the stratum of air 
over the land^ a land breeze, which continues during the 
night, is the result. ^ 

Vapours, Olouds, Dew. etc. — It is well known 
that water is always present in the atmosph^ as vaponr. 
The warmer the air Ihe greater the quantity of vapour it will 
contain. A cubic foot of water at fjeezing point will hold 
but two and a-half grains of moisflire, while at 70® Fahren- 
heit, it will contain 5 J grains. Air is said to be saturated 
when it can hold no more vapour. If air saturated be over 
an ocean or sheet of water and become increased in tempe- 
rature, vapour will ascend from the water below tUl the air 
becomes saturated at the new temperature. 

If the temperature of the air thus saturated be again 
\ lowered, it will have more than sufficient vapour to saturate 
the aiy at its lower temperature, and part of the vapour will 
be deposited on the surface under it as dew. The tempe- 
rature at which this takes place is called the Deto Paint 

The amount of vapour m the air is measured by the 
Hygrometer. 

The temperature of the air and the dew point enter largely into 
considerations as to the probable weather. If they are near to each 
other, and a further reduction of heat in the air likely to follow, 
some Vapour must be precipitated and rain will follow ; if the tem 
peratures are not near, dry weather may be expected. 

The heat of the sun is constantly drawing up vapour from 
the great ocean, and from every other exposed surface of 
water all over the globe, and even from masses of ice and 
snctc, this vapour being distributed by the winds everywhere 
through the atmosphere. 

When from any cause air saturated becomes/iool, the vapour 
condenses, that is, forms little water drops like fine powder 
80 to speak, and is visible as fog^ mist^ or elmdk The 
more rapid eoolin^ of the land during a night in calm clear 
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weather cause? the air ^^ich is in flcmtact with its surface 
to cool and condense its vapour, whicC <alls.a8 dew. 


Anything hindering radiation prevents the formation of dew. 
Gardeners put a screen over their plants at night to protect than, from 
frosts, by keeping them from being cooled too much- On the same 
principle, as every person must have perceived, there is very little 
dew on cloudy^ ights. 

f 

If the condens.ation* vapour takes place in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, rain drops are formed ; dew drops 
by contact as above explained. 

When vapour is condensed into the solid • 

by greater cold, crystals are formed, called snow wKq tHu 
congelation takes place in the air, and hocar frost when it 
occurs by contact with the ground, leaves of treei^ eto» 

If drops of rain are cooled below 32® they form hoU : this 
happens either by their passing through a stra^m of cold ^ 
air, or from very rapid evaporation. • 

Rain is generally formed by the mixing of currents df air ' 
at different temperatures j the warmer air, being deprived 
of it.3 heat, parts with its moisture, which falls in drops of 
rain. 


Most evaporation takes place in the torrid zone, from the great heal 
of the sun there, and the immense quantity of water exposed to hia 
rays, and a large portion of the vapour is carried towards the nortli 
and south polas by the currents of air we have spoken of as prevailing 
between the poles and the equator. The high tem[)eratiire of the 
air in the torrid zone causes this great quantity of Vapour to remaiti 
invisible, and though the atmosphere may appear dry and dear, it is 
loaded with moisture. In colder regions, though the afr contains 
less moisture, owing to the cold it often takes the form of clouds or 
fog. The London fog is caused by an immense quantity of smoke 
rising into a calm atmosphere. 

Hence the temperate and frigid zdUes have, generally 
speaking, a cloudy sky, and mists and fogs are frequent. 

When the sea is warmer than the air above it, /ops are 
formed. This more frequently occurs when the current of 
air from the poles descends to the surface of the earth. 
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as it oiton does about the Bank8|of Newfoiindland, and at 
the seaports of>6rdh{ Britain in winter. 

More rain falls at tlio equator, following its zone of calms, than 
towards the poles, and more on the western than on the eastern side 
of continents in the temperate i^nes, the reason being that the winds 
in both temperate zones move for the most part in a westerly direo« 
tion, and come full of moisture. More rain falls in^^reland than in 
England. There is an average annual rainfall for 208 days in the 
former country to 154 days in the latter. In Iifdia, the fall of rain 
depends on tho monsoons. In the toririd*zone, the eastern sides of 
continents, especially America, have most rain, owing^ to the trade 
winds. The greater the distance from the coast, generally speaking 
the less the fall of rain. 

Altheogh we have more rainy days in winter than in summer^ yet 
it often happens in this country that the quantity of rain which falls 
in June, July, and August, exceeds what falls during the remaining 
months of the year.* 

I^cal oahses, such as prevailing winds, variations of the surface of 
the earth, modify the rainfall of a district. Rainfall is more abundant 
in the J^ew than in the Old World. Intertropical America has a raim 
fall of 115 inches ; the same latitude in the Old World only 76 inches. 
The less compact form of the American continent in the equatorial 
regions is probably the cause. Mountains and exten^ve forests, by 
presenting a cool surface to the winds, produce an increased rainfall. 
At the equator, 95 inches of rain fall in 80 days ; in England, from 
87 inches on the west to 19 inches on the east, on 154 days ; at St 
Petersburgh, 17 inches in 100 days. 

At StyCf in Cumberland, the rainfall is 150 inches. The average for 
Ireland is about 88 in., England 29, Scotland 82. 

In fntertropioal countries the rains are periodical, or recur at 
Regular intervals at a certain time of the year, and only fall for an 
hour or two at^ mid-day very heavily. In the temperate regions, 
where local causes strongly affect natural i>henomena, the rains are 
variable, but for the greater part they accompany the prevailing 
winds from the south-west and west. 

In India, the rainy season comes with the south-west monsoon, the 
arrival of which is anhounced by a great number of clouds arising 
from the Indian Ocean. After some days, the sky appears agitated 


* M. Arago gives the following as the average annual rainfall in 
the places named : Cape Fran 9 ais (St. Domingo) 121 inq^es. Cal- 
cutta 80, Kendal 61, Pisa 48, Naples and Dover 37, Liverpool and 
Manchester 38, London and Paris 22 inches* 
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inVliie oveAing, and themonswu usually oommencas during tba nifghi* 
It is aocompanied'by such sounds as would aXiiost terrify the inhabit* 
ants of a temperate climate^ and violent gusts of wind are succeeded 
by immense torrents of rain, 

Eainless regions, as already sdid, are found in both hemi- 
spheres. In the eastern they extend in a wide belt across the 
widest part oi^A-frica, eastward by the Isthmus of Suez, and 
for the most part pver the Red Sea and Arabia, and, though 
not continuously, ovea Persia and Cabul, terminating in 
the great desert of Gobi, ** 

In the New World, the rainless belt extends north and 
south through Chili, Peru, and, with an interruption at the 
Isthmus of Panama, through California and Mexico. *^hese 
extensive waters'" enter largely into the economy of nature 
for supplying moisture to the large outlying tracts of land in 
large continents, as was explained when speaking of the 
monsoons, *, 

Winds from tlie ocean, as those striking on the east of continent's al 
the torrid zone, and on the west coast, though with more irregularity, 
in temperate climates, lose their moisture, which falls as they pass on, 
and meeting with ranges of mountains have theii’ moisture completel) 
squeezed out of them and reach the interior as dry winds. The 
existence of a rainless district along the seaboard of America on the 
w^st is accounted for in this way. The dominant winds are from the 
east ; these winds, charged with moisture, travel over to the west, 
giving rain to the plains of Brazil, and licking up*' a portion of this 
moisture again, till they come to the snow-capped Andes, whdVe the 
remaining moisture is condensed amid thunder, lightning, and storm,* 
and falls on these higher altitudes. The winds pa^s down to the 
plains to the west of this range rainless. The position of the Andes 
thus determines this rainless region. 

Cliniate. — ^The climate of a place is its prevailing weather 
or the degree of warmth and moisture usual at that place. 
We usually distinguish climates by the terms cold, wet, sa- 
lubrious, equable, extreme, &c. 

The prominent causes of differences of climate are the 
heat of ute sun, the proximity of the sea, elevation above seorlevel, 
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the prevailing winde, the poaition^of mountain ranges^ eurrtnts 
ef the ocean ani in i/h atmosphere^ aspect and nature of the soil. 

It may be laid down that the temperature of the earth’s 
surface decreases from the equator towards the poles. 

Climate may be equable ^ the changes from heat to cold 
are gradual ; extrem^ if sudden or great. 

The sun being th^ great distributor of heat, thi^ temperature of 
any place depends very materially on the amount of exposure to his 
rays. As long as the sun is above the horizon t a place is receiving 
heat ; but when the sun sets, heat k parted with by radiation. 

When the sun, then, is more than twelve hours above the horizon, 
at any place, heat is accumulating ; when below the horizon for more 
than twelve hours, the reverse takes place. 

The^lopi^g position or inclination of the earth’s axis gives rise to 
the sun’s apparent movement up and down in the course of a year 
between the tropics, giving a more general diffusion of his heat, and 
eausing the rainy season to exist wherever he is vertical — a provi- 
deutial arrangement for modifying heat where most powerful, aud 
bringi|!g the necessary change of the seasons. 

If the temperature of any place were solely regulated by the sun’s 
heati the division into zones would sufficiently mark the differences 
of climate, and latitude would determine the exact climate of all 
places on the parallel ; but the earth’s surface being so much broken 
by hills and valleys, and other circumstances so greatly modify 
climate, that considerable differences exist in places the same distance 
from the equator. 

Isothermal (equal heat) lines have been drawn round the 
globq to show the average annual temperature, but on these 
•lines an extreme climate may correspond with an equable one. 

The climatea^of London and Pekin illustrate this forcibly. Their 
mean annual temperature is 61^, while the January temperatures are 
respectively 37 and 25^, those for July are 64^ and ; the differ- 
ence for summer and winter being— for London 27^} for Pe^n 59^. - 
One climate, that of London, is equable ; the climate of Pekin, on the 
contrary, is extreme. 

Sea*water modelrates temperature. Pljkces near large 
bodies of water have a more equable climate than places in 
the interior of continents in the same latitudes, oireland 
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has a higher winter tempefature than any part of Great Bri 
tain, with the exception of a very smalfdis trie tin Cornwall. 
The Atlantic Ocean may be considered a great treasure- 
house, in which the. heat of the summer months, as well as 
that of the more southern climes brought by the Gulf 
Stream, is reserved against the rigours of winter. 

Water has tl|jj greater specific heat, and tj^erefore parts slowly 
with its heat, while the land radiates its heat freely. This heat- 
giving power of water, it is to be remembered, takes place whenever 
water is cooled • ^ 

The mean temperature of Ireland in January reaches 
round Cork and Kerry to 43*" ; on the eastern and central 
districts of England to the Thames it is but 37®. HenCe, the 
winter climate of the former district is higher by 5® than 
that of the east and centre of England, the shallow German 
Ocean having little influence. Again, London has a winter 
temperature of nearly eight degrees higher than Vienna, 
which is three degrees south of it. t 

To prove further the influence of the ocean in connection 
with these islands : — The mean temperature of the central 
inland portion of Ireland during the winter is 39®, or 4® 
lower than the south-west, and 3® to 2® lower than the west 
coast line between the same parallels. In England, the 
whole of the midland and eastern counties averages 37®. 

In the summer (July) the reverse takes place. Then the 
east has a higher temperature than that of the west. This 
arises from the temperature of the land being higher in * 
summer than that of the water, the formerl being more 
easily heated. 

Generally speaking, the southern is colder than the 
northern hemisphere. The circle of ice around the N. pole 
extends 10®, while that around the S. extends nearly 20®; 
the enormous icebergs which are detached from the latter 
are sometimes be met with in latitude 30® and even 
40® S., while the land of Tierra del Fuego has a climate of 
extreme rigour. South France enjoys a delightful climate, 
while in the same latitude in the southern* hemisphere the 
climate is extremely cold. 
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Af far as tbe 44th parallebK.^ an^ S. the temperature of both 
hemispheres is much the same. Another cause of the heat diii'used 
in the northern l^ing nftre than that of the southera, is that the time 
between the vernal and autumnal equinoxes (from 21st March to 
22ncl September) exceeds the* time from 22nd September to 2l8t 
March by 7 days.* 

Tbe isothermal line corresponding to 32°, that is, the freezing point, 
passes through Labrador about 2° S. of Nain, and touches Ulea in 
Lapland ; while the line of 62° passes Quebec through Christiania in 
Norway, 3° S. of Upst^, and through St. Petersburg -iflld Moscow. 


Elevation is another cause of| diversity of climate. A 
gradual change takes place from warmth to cold as wo 
ascend above the level of the sea, till we reach a point of 
perpetual congelation : this point when extended round 
a mountain is called the snow line^ and varies with tlio 
latitude.! The highest elevation which this line reaches is at 
the tropics, and the explanation why it is there, and not 
at the equator, is this : the accumulation of heat arising 
from •the longer day — 13| hours — at these lines, is much 
morePthan at the central portion of the earth, where the 
dajP never exceeds 12 hours ; the sun being vertical in both 
cases. 

The snow- line is higher on the side of mountains looking 
towards the equator than on the opposite side ; but on the 
Himalaya mountains the highest snow line is northwards, 
in consequence of the radiation of heat from the elevated 
plateau of Asia melting the snow to a greater height, than 
.the (firect rays of the sun on the south side. 

* i^omegive an additional reason, viz., the immense evaporation in 
the great southern expanse of ocean. 

t The height of the highest mountain is so insignificant when com- 
pared with the immense distance of the earth from the sun, that it 
has DO effect whatever on the temperature of the air by which it is sur- 
rounded. As we ascend an elevation, the air which, by the diffusion 
of heat on the surface of the globe at its bottom, was heated, becomes 
increased in volume, and consequently colder, dbhe effect of the 
sun’s rays in communicating heat is, of course, much greater upon 
tbe dense atmosphere at the base of a mountain than on thi thin air 
at its summit. . . 
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snow line, ef oourse, varies v ith the season of the year ; ihe 
difference between its greatest^d least elevation is called its annual 
oscillation. < ^ 

The prevailing winds affect climate. When the winds 
which prevail in a country sweep over a wide ocean, both 
cold and heat are tempered, as k the case in Ireland ; when 
winds traverse large tracts of land, they vary from hot to 
cold according^ to the nature of the surface. In spring and 
autumn E. winds blow towards the British Isles for some 
time. In the spring these winds pass over cold and gene- 
rally frozen surfaces of land in Russia and central Europe, 
and are by that means rendered bleak and chilly ; but in 
autumn the same winds bring heat, by passing over the 
same plains, made dry and warm by a summer’s sun.’- 

The position of mountains, as we have seen in the case of 
the Andes, produces considerable effect on climate. 

Italy and the south of Europe are sheltered from the cold 
blasts of the north by mountain ranges, and this is ‘one of 
the causes of the warmth of these places. 

The nature of the soil also has its influence. Sandy coils 
become dry and quickly heated, and by radiation affect the 
temperature of neighbouring countries, as the Sahara affects 
the climate of places near it * Clayey soils are bad conductors 
of heat. Swamps and forests chill the air : hence the drain- 
ing of land and felling of trees may raise the winter tem- 
perature as it has done in parts of North America; irri- 
gation and the planting of trees may moderate a hot climate 
and lead to increase of rainfall. * 

The line of highest temperature— 83°— is generally to the 
north of the equator, and passes through Africa at 11” north 
lat. The hottest portion of the world is in northern Aiiica 
about this parallel. 

Aspect. — Siberia, which slopes towards the north pole, 
being turned away from the sun’s xays,^ is an instance of 

• The immense desert of Sahara is as a great fomaoe, which heats 
^ only the districts around, but also those at some distance. Its 
iimaencc is materially felt in the southern countries of Europe. 
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elimatieinflaeiioe through Ubpeot. The coldest portion of the 
globe is here about SQ^ K latitudci, and at 9§o K long. It is 
said to have a mean temperature of Fahr. There is another 
point in North America about the same parallel, 80^, and 
100® W. long., which is taid by some to have even a lower 
temperature. These points *are called poles of cold. 

Electricity and Magnetism. — When a person 
rubs a stick of wax^on his sleeve, it acquires -Millie power of 
attracting small bits of paper, feathers, and other light sub- 
stances. This pbwer is called EUcwicity^ and may be pro- 
duced from glass and other substances. Every substance in 
nature contains more or less electricity. 

A body is said to be positively electrified, when it acquires 
more ^ectrical action than it possesses naturally ; and is 
said to be negatively electrified, when it possesses Jess than 
this quantity. 

‘ Bodies oppositely electrified attract each other, and the 
^ union, of the opposite electricity generally results in the 
emission of a spark attended by a report. 

Tne lightning’s flash and the thunder are the same 
phenomena on a larger scale. Foltaic electricity is produced 
from the* chemical action of various bodies, chiefly metals 
and acids. Electricity may be transmitted through wires, 
and is under the control of man to a certain extent. From 
its wonderful action we have the electric tfdegraph. 

^Electricity gives rise to a multitude of natural phenomena — the 
Aurora Borealis, St. Elmo’s Eire, which sometimes plays about the 
topmast of a ship ; and some think that mineral veins, gems, and 
crystals, are formed by its agency. 

The mariner’s compass, so useful to seamen, is 
, formed of a needle or a small piece of steel magnetized. Its 
N. end points at Greenwich 24® W. of north. This deviation 
from the true north^is called the variation of the 'needle. 
These variations occur to the east as well as to the west : 
in some parts of the world, there is no deviation frOm the 
real north. 
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The needle also dips towar^^s tile horizon, and inoreases in dip tOl 
ii reaches the perpendicular a point in 70® N. lat., and 96® W.long. 
This point is cafled the magnetic pole. The%<rith magnetic pole is in 
Victoria Land. There are, strictly speaking, four such poles. 

The needle is horizontal on a line (irregular) which crosses the 
equator four times; this is the magnetic equator. These poles* 
and the form and position of the magnetic equator, are constantly 
varying. 

BistribH^ion of Plants. — Planets are nourished by 
the air and earth, and require light, heat, and moisture 
for their health and propagation. Plants vary in character 
with climate, soil, and elevation. Each plant has also a 
particular part of the globe where it arrives at the greatest 
perfection regarded as the centre of its creation. 

The Flora {Flos, a flower) of any country, are thtf plants 
of that country spoken of collectively. 

There are three great divisions in the vegetable kingdom, Crypto- 
gams, Endogens, and Exogens. There are about 200 natural J’aihilies 
of ])lants. Cryptogams are divided into Acrogens and Thaliogens. * 

1. Cryptogamic, or JlowerlesSf plants, are those whose fr&otifioa- 
tions, or mode of producing seed, is imperceptible, or scarcely dis- 
cernible, such as mosses, lichens, fungi, ferns, algae (sea-weed), etc. 
These are likewise called acotyledonous^ and have no seed-lobe. 

2. Endogenous, or monocotyledonous plants, have their gro^rth 
from within, by the addition of new matter. The first name in- 
dicates the mode of growth, the second one seed-lobe. 

The number 3, or its multiple, prevails -in the divisions of the 
flowers, and the veins of the leaves are parallel. This class has but 
OM lobe when springing up. Grass, grain-plants, as wheat, ricei, 
barley, maize, lilies, palms, etc. , are examples. « 

3. Exogenous, or dicotyledonous plants, grow oy vn 3 addition of 
matter externally outside the pith, at or near the surface. They have 
two seed-lobes, and the veins of the leaves form a net- work. The 
number 6 usually prevails in the divisions of the parts of the flower, 
and they have two leaves in the first stage of their growth. 

The ages of trees of this class can be determined by the rings 
of yearly growth, one outside the other. The forest trees, and most 
of the flowering shrubs and herbs, belong to tjiis class. 

Some plants ai^ evergreens^ that is, before the old leaves have fallen 
off new ones appear : others, decidwma, the leaves fall off and they 
are for d? season leafless. 

Plants are either annual, that is, lasting only one year and 
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reue\i^ed again from »eed^; hieni^l, that is, sending out leaves and 
stems the first year and^^wers and frail the following; or perennial, 
lasting many years.* ^ 

The exogene are far more numerous than the endogena. In tropical 
regions they are as four to one, in temperate as six to one, and in 
frigid as two to one. In the last named regions cryptogamic plants 
abound. 

BaronVon Humboldt divides the globe intp^eight vege- 
table zones. • 

1. Equatorial, or region of thej)akns and bananas, ex- 
tending about 15® each side of the equator. 

2. The tropical zone, or region of tree-ferns and figs, from* 
15® to the tropics. 

3. Tfie sub-tropical zone, or region of laurels and myrtles, 
from the tropics to 34®. 

4. The warm temperate zone, or region of evergreen trees, 

^ front 34® to 45®. 

5. Th*e cold temperate zone, or region of deciduous trees, 
from 45® to 58®. 

6. The sub-arctic zone, or region of pines, from 58® to the 
arctic circle. 

7. The arctic zone, or region of andromedas and alpine 
rhododendrons, from the arctic circle to 72®. 

8. The polar zone, or region of alpine plants, gentians, 
ranunculus, etc. ; lichens, mosses, from 7 2® to the utmost 
limit of vegetation. 

^ Similar changes of vegetation are clearly exemplified in 
ascending from the base of tropical mountains to their 
summits ; as oh the Andes, Peak of Teneriffe, Etna, etc. 

Bice supplies food to the greater portion of the human 
race. It is grown chiefly in tropical countries and in 
marshy districts. 

Barley is the most widely spread of all the com plants. 

Wheat is th^" chief corn plant of Europe and western 
Asia. * 

Bye is the principal grain used for making brefd in 
.,^northem Europe, ^ 

Oats is largely grown in Lreland, Scotland, and northern 
Europe. 
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« Bye and oats are hardier thaft wheat, but not so much so 
as barley. • ^ 

Distribution of Animals,— The animaTs of any country 
when taken together are called its Fauna (Faunus, god of 
the woods). 

Animals, like plants, have their natural habitations, but 
being possessed of the power of locomotion, these habita- 
tions cannot^Se fixed with a great degree of accuracy. 

The animal kingdom has been arranged in five great 
divisions. 

1. Protozoa are the lowest^ibrms of animal life, including 
sponges, inlbsoria, and others in which no nerves or organs 
of sense have been detected. 

2. Ariicvlata are jointed animals — insects, crabs, et%. 

3. Mollusca are soft-bodied animals — snails, etc. 

4. Badiata are rayed animals — ^star fishes, etc. 

5. Fertebrata are animals having a neck, bone, and sjieh 

eton — man, beasts, etc, * 

The articulated animals consist of a body formed of a 
succession of rings jointed together ; such as insects, Crus- 
tacea. 

The molluscous animals are such as the oyster, and the 
snail, which have a protection by shells-; others are without 
this covering, as the garden slug^ cuttle fish, etc. 

In the radiated animals the organs radiate from a ring- 
surrounding the mouth as a common centre ; as the coral, 
sea anemone. 

Animal, like the vegetable life, is most varied and most 
largely developed in the torrid zone. 

The vertebrata are subdivided into five classes : 1. Mam- 
mals (sucking animals) ; 2. Birds ; 3. Beptiles ; 4. Batra- 
ehia ; 5. Fish. 

Some animals, chiefliy birds, migrate to procure food and escape 
extremes of cold^and heat ; stv allows, geese, ducks, sWana^ go to the 
south of Europe, in large numbers during our winter ; the buffalo on 
the An^rican prairies also migrates. 
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— ^Mankind have Seen divided into fwt races oc 
varieties : the Circasd|in or Indo*]^ropean» the Mongolian^ 
the MalayaBi thS Negro or Ethiopian, and the American. 

The Gircassian race has an oval face, an extendi fore- 
head, hair long, fine^ and wavy, head with the upper and 
anterior portions large. To *tliis race belong the Europeans, 
except the Lapps, Finns, and Hungarians ; the nations 
north of Africa for •the most part ; the Asiatics from the 
south of the Caspian Sea to the Brahmapoetiia. 

The Circassians of Europe are in three sub-families : the 
Slavonians (Eussians, Poles, with the inhabitants of parts 
of Austria and Turkey) ; the Teutonic or Gothic^ occupying 
the greater part of the British Isles, Scandinavia, Denmark, 
Germany, Prussia, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
parts of Austria ; the Celtic^ found in the north-west of 
Scotland, over a large part of Ireland and Wales, and mixed 
with the descendants of Roman and Gothic tribes over 
France,* Italy, Spain, Portugal, and parts of Switzerland 
an^ Belgium. 

The Mongolian race has high cheek bones, a broad 
skull, small black eyes obliquely set, wide mouth, thick lips, 
hair black, lank, and thin, skin olive-coloured. The Asiatics 
north and east from a line about the south of the Caspian 
Sea to the Brahmapootra, in Europe the Laplanders, 
Finns, and Hungarians, and in America the Greenlanders 
and Esquimaux are of this race. 

. The*jlfa/ay race resembles the Mongolian, being interme^ 
diate between that and the negro. The inhabitants of this 
race occupy the Malay Peninsula and Indian Archipelago. 

The Negro or Ethiopian race is marked by a black skin, 
black and woolly hair, low forehead slanting back, flat nose, 
thick lips. It occupies the greater part of Africa south of 
the Great Desert, Madagascar, Australia, and many of the 
Polynesian Isles. . ^ 

The American race has a red or copper-coloured skin, 
generally regular features, a prominent and frequently 
aquiline nose, high and receding forehead* This race 
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&clades the native tribA of America (now fast disappear* 
ing), except tlie Esquimaux. c 

Recent writers make but three divisions of the human 
race, according to the shape of the skull. 

1. Caucasian, eval or elliptical skull ; bearded type, 

2. Mongols, pyramidal skull ] beardless type, 

3. Negroes, prognathous skull (projecting lower jaw) ; 

woolly-hairga type. ® 

Supposing the number of the inhabitants on the earth to 
be 1,400 millions, it is computed that 650 millions are of 
the Mongplian race, 420 millions Caucasians, 290 millions 
Malays, 1 million American, and the remainder Negro. 
This, however, is, for the most part, nothing more than 
conjecture. 


TABLE 

OV THE ' 

SITUATIONS, TERMINATIONS, AND APPROXIMATE LiNGTllS 
OF THE PRINCIPAL RIVERS IN THE WORLD. 


Name, 

Volea, 

Danube, 

Dnieper, 

Don, 

Rhine, 

Dniester 

Elbe, 

Vistula, 

Tagus, 

Rhone, 

Po, 

Seine, 

Shannon, 

Severn, 

Thames, 

Tiber, 

Forth,® 


EXTBOFK 


Country, Termination, inmitei, 

Russia, Caspian Sea, 2200 

Germany, Austria, Turkey, Black Sea, 1700 

Russia, Black Sea, 1200 


Russia, 

Switzerland, Germany, 

liussir,, 

Germany, 

Prussia and Poland, 
Spain and Portugal, 
Switzerland and France, 
Italy, 

France, 

Ireland, 

^ngland, 

England, 

Italy, 

Sootlanl, 

Scotland 


Sea of Azov, IZqO 

German Ocean, 780 
Black Se.'V 550 

German Ocean, 700 

Baltic Sea, 630 

Atlantic, 510 

Mediterranean, 490 

Adriatic Sea, 450 

English Channel, 490 

Atuintic Ocean, 220 

Bristol Channel 220 

German Ocean, 210 

Mediterranean, 215 

German Ocean, 115 

Frith of Clyde, 100 




nmioPucrnoN. 

• 

DO 


• 1 
ASIA^ 

• 

« 


e * 

Termination, 


Name, 

* Country. 

in mUu. 

raiur-tse-klang. China. 

• Pacihc, 

3200 

Tenesel, 

Siberia, 

Arctic Ocean, 

2900 

Hoang-ho, 

China, 

Pacihc, 

2000 

Obi and Irtisli, 

Siberia, • 

Arctic Ocean, 

2500 

Lena, 

Siberia, 

Arctic Ocean, 

2400 

Amoor or Sagb- 

Mongolia, 

Channel of Tar- 

2300 

allen, 

tary, ^ 

Euphrates, 

Turkey in Asia, 

Persian Orulf, 

1700 

Indus, 

Hindostan, 

Indian Ocean, 

1700 

Ganges, 

Hindostau, 

» Bay of Bengal, 

1500 

Oxus or Amoo, 

Turkestan, , ♦ 

Sea of Aral, 

13U0 

Irrawaday, 

Birmah, 

Bay of Bengal, 

1200 

Ural, 

Russia, 

Caspian Sea, 

1000 

Tigris, 

Turkey in Asia, 

Euphrates, 

800 

• 

AFRICA. 



KUe, 

Abyssinia, Nubia, and 

Mediterranean, 

3300 


Lgypt, 



Niger, 

Nigniia, 

Gulf of Guinea, 

2300 

Zaire ot Congo, Cou^o, 

Atlantic, 

1300 

OrtCbge « 

South Africa, 

Atlantic, 

1000 

gonegalf 

West Africa, 

Atlantic, 

1500 

Zambeaa, 

Mozambique, 

Indian Ocean, 

‘200d 

• 

AMERICA. 



Amazon or Mar- 

Brazil, 

Atlantic, 

4600 

anon, % 




Mississippi, 

United States, 

Gulf of Mexico, 

3200 

Do., 

From source of Missouri, 

4300 

Parana and La Brazil and La Plata, 

Atlantic, 

2300 

Plata, 



St. Lawrence, 

(measured through 

Canada, 

Gulf of St. Law« 
rence, 

2100 

the Lakes.) 



Mackenzie, 

British America, 

Arctic Ocean, 

2400 

^Orinoco, 

Venezuela, 

Atlantic Ocean, 

1800 

Eio del Norte, 

Mexico, 

Gulf of Mexico, 

140i> 

Ohio, • 

United States, 

MiBsissippijL, 

1250 

Columbia, 

United States, 

Pacitic, 

1000 

Hudson, 

United States, 

Atlantic, 

325 

PRINCIPAL 

MOUNTAINS OF THE 

WORLD WITH THEIR 


AFPBOXIMATE HEIGHTS. 



• BUROrB. 

• 


Jfounfalns. 

SUualion, 

Country, « 

jo^ove 
sea level 

16777 

Mont Blane, 

Alps, 

Savoy, 

MuHiaeen, 

Sierra Nevada, 

Spain, 

11387 
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Fett 

Mountaime, Situation^ 

CowUry 

aboti0 
ua level 

lllaladetta, P^yrenees, 

Spain, 

11400 

*£tiia. 

Sicily, 

10900 

Olympus, 

Purkey, 

9750 

Mount Cozno, Apennines, 

Italy, 

9500 

flneehatten, Dofrines, 

Norway, 

8000 

Parnassus, 

Greece, 

8000 

^ecla, ^ 

Iceland, 

5200 

Ben Nevis, Grampians, 

Scotland, 

4400 

•Vesuvius, ‘ 

Italv, 

3900 

Snowdon, '* ^ 

Wales, 

3590 

Cam Tnal* Magillicuddy^s Beeks, 

Ireland, 

3414 

ASIA. 

Moiint Everest, t Himalaya, 

Hindostao, 

29000 

Kunchin-glnga, Himalaya, 

Hindostan, « 

2S200 

Elburz, Caucasus, 

Circassia, 

18500 

Hindoo-Koosh, 

Cabul, 

20000 

Ararat, 

Armenia, 

17100 

Mawna Eoa, 

Sandwich Islands, 

13700 

Hermon, Lebanon, 

Palestine, 

lOOOG 

Sinai, 

Arabia, * 

9300 

AFRICA. 



Jeb-Ahloor, 

Eastern Africa, *’ 

16500 

Mount Hentet, Atlas Chain, 

Morocco , 

16(l00 

•Teneriffe, 

Canaries, 

12200 

Table Moun* 

tain. 

Cape Colony, 

8600 

AMERICA. 

Aconcagua, Andes, 

Chili, 

23910 

Chimborazo, Andes, 

Ecuador, 

21424 

•Antlsana, Andes, 

Ecuador, 

19136 

•Cotopaxi, Andes, 

Ecuador, 

North America, 

18875 

Mount St. Elias, 

^ 18000 

•Popocatepetl, 

Mexico, 

17700- 

Mt. St. Helen’s, Rocky Mountains, 

United States, 

14700 

Blue Moun- 

0 


tains, 

Jamaica, 

7300 

Mount Wasli' 

Ington, Alleghanies, 

United States, 

6234 


REMARKABliE EIiEVATIOETS. 
^ EASTERN HEMISPHERE. 


Ascent of Messrs. Glaisier and Cox well, in 1862, . . 37000 

Ascent of Gay Lussac from Paris, in 1804, . , . 23000 

Greatest height attained on the Himalaya by Dr. Gerard, . 29000 

Convent of the Alps, St. Bernard, S200 


* Volcano. 

t So named by Mr. Waugii in honour of his predeoesson Colonel (afterwards Sir 
OeoTgt!) Everest, an eminent geodesist who surveyed N. India, 1882-42. 
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WESTERN HEMISPIIERE. . 

Qreatest altitude tfttaiSied by Humboldt (Andos), 

City of Potosi, 

Lake Titioao^ , • • * » • 

City of Mexico, ... * . . 


LAKES AND THEIR AREAS. 


ITtmt. 

SUfiOFR 

Country* 


Sg.mUet* 

Ladogi^ 

Russia, 


6300 

Onega, 

Russia, 


3280 

Wener, 

Sweden, 


2140 

Geneva, 

Switzerland, 


380 

Garda, 

Italy, 


183 

Jda^glore, 

Italy, 


152 

Neagh, • 

Ireland, 


150 

Lomcmd; 

Scotland, 


43 

WindermerOb 

• 

England, 


10 

Caspian Sea (Sait)| 

ASlAo 

V M • • 

m 

170000 

Sea of Aral (Salt), 

. • » • 

m 

26000 

Baikal, - 

• • • • 


15000 

Urumlah, In Persia (Salt), . . , 


1800 

Dead Sea (Salt), ' 

• « 


360 

Sea of QaUlee, « 

- - • - 

m 

' 76 

Victoria Kyania, 

AFBICA. 

m 

50006 

Tangansrlka, • - 

. • • • 

• 

30000 

Chad, - . 

• • • 

- 

15000 

Nyassa, 

- - " • 

• 

6500 

Fame, 

AHEBIOA. 

fff, milM, Famo. 


Sf. mOst. 

Superior, 

40,000 Great Bear Laka^ 


10,0Qj0 

Suron, 

30,000 Erie, 


10.000 

Mlohigan, 

* 22,000 Athabaska, « 


- 3500 

Great Slave Lake, 

18,000 Titicaca, 


3800 


55 


Feei 
. 19800 

• 1^350 

* 12800 

- 7470 


Note :-~Th6 areas of the American lakes have been variously estimated. 
—Seep* 419. 
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CLIMAX^: XSJ> SEASONS. 


Home , 

Latitude ', 

Mean Winter 

Mean Summer 

Mean Annual 

Temperature, 

Temperature, 

Temperature, 

Edlnburgli^ 

65 ^ 57 ' 

r 38-6° 

580 

470 

London. 

61° s(y 

39*6° 

630 

610 

Dublin. 

63° 23' 

40°, 

600 

490 

ParlB, 

48°50' 

38° 

64*50 

610 

Vienna, 

48° 12' 

32° 

690 

610 

St. PetereburgJi, 

69° 56' 

18° 

^610 

390 

Rome, 

41063' 

440 

"^750 

59*50 

Moscow. 

63045 ' 

I502O' 

640 

400 

Geneva. 

40012 ' • 

340 

700 * 

530 

Bagdad, 

33° 19' 

^ .ASIA. 
49*6° 

930 

730 

Bombay, 

18° 56' 

77° 

830 

810 

Calcutta. 

22° 33' 

72° 

860 

820 

Canton, 

23 ° r 

54° 

820 

490 

Pekin, 

39054' 

270 

810 

640 

Trlncomalee. 

8033' 

770 

840 

800 

Jerusalem. 

31047' 

49*50 

740 

630 

balro, 

30° 2' 

APBICA. 

58° 

850 

V20 

Cape of Good 

34° 11' 

68° 

740 

66® 

Hope, 

Morocco, 

31037' 

590 

800 

68® 

Ttmbuctoo, 

160 

68® 

83® 

790 

Melville Island, 

74° 47' 

AMERICA. 

28° 

370 

1*20 

Quebec, 

46° 49' 

\ 4 t 

680 

410 

New York, 

40° 42' 

30° 

710 

510 

New Orleans, 

29° 57' 

65° 

820 

69® 

Rio Janeiro, 

22° 54' 

68 ° 

790 

730 

Quebec, 

46048' 

140 

680 . 

420 

Pblladelphla, 

39057 ' 

30® 

710 

610 

Hobart Town. 

42° 63' 

42® 

63® ' 

620 

Sydney, 

3305 I' 

740 

650 

66® 

Melbourne, 

37058 ' 

67® 

48® 

600 
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Before introducing a . map ilie teacher should carefully and clearly 
explain to the learners the four poilts of the compass, and should 
tell them that N«»staftc(s for north, N.W. for north-west, &o«, &o. 


EUROPE. 

Europe, situated almost Vholly within the N. temperate 
zone, extends from Cape Nordjtyn in Norway to Cape 
Matapan in Greece; 2,400 miles; and from Cafe St. Vincent 
in Portugal to the mouth of the Kara Biver in the N.E«, 
3,400 miles. Irrespective of isjanfis, it lies between the 
parallels of 36° 1' and 71® *6' N. latitude, and between 
the meridians of W. and B. longitude. Its popu- 
lation is about 288 millions of inhabitants. It is bounded 
on tfie N. by the Arctic Ocean ; on the S. by the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, the Sea of Marmora, the Black Sea, Sea of Azof, 
and the Caucasian Mountains ; on the E. by Asia, from 
• which^ it is separated by the Ural Mountains, Ural River, 

and Caspian Sea. — Area, 3,776,000 square miles. 

• 

• Tabular view of the European States. 

States* Area. Populatioa. Capital. 

BrltUli Isles (*.), i876 122,000 33,450,108 London. • 

France (»•.), . 1376 203,860 36,760,000 Paris. 

Spain (r.), . 1379 182,760 16,862,000 Madrid. 

Portugal (£.), 1874 36,610 4,293,000 Lisbon. 

Italy!*.), 1876 112,600 27,900,000 Rome. 

Greece!*.), 1870 19,960 1,457,600 Athens. 

Tl^rkey (e.),t . 229,000 16,000,000 Constantinorie. 

AustiTa (e.), , 1876 227,236 37,723, OQO Vienna. 

•Germany («.), . 1876 243,000 43,000,000 Berlin. 

Belgium (*.), . 1874 11,316 6,336,000 Brusaels. 

liOUand (*), . 1876 10,900 3,812,650 AmaterdMit. 

Denmark!*), . 1876 14,600 1,903,000 Copenhagen. 

Sweden and Horura) (*), 1876 291,900 6,200,000 Stockholm. 

BnaaiaCe), . i870 2,043,400 73,746,600 St Petersburgh. 

Swltiarland {r), 1370 16,236 2,669,000 Berne. 

(i.) Kingdom, {r.) Republic, !«.) Empire. 

For an aooount .of Andorra, see page 25$. Sou Marine, 

• The following is a very recent estimate of populatione .-—London, 3,489,761 
(1876); Paris, 1,851,792; New York with Brooklyn, 1,636,632; Ber]in,J,046,000: 
(Janton, 1,000,000. * 0 . ..... . 

+ Before the recent war Trith Rmisia, 1877-8 
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Id fthe Apennines^ with an areb of 21 square miles and a populatioii 
of 7,S80. Several small states m the centre sf ^Germany, thongh en* 
Jojdng a nominal indopendenoe, are virtually suboi^inate to the 'vriU 
of the empire. 

Surface — Generally speaking Europe is mountainous 
and hilly in the N.W., the centre, and the S., and flat 
everywhere else. The Gre^it Plain^ occuppng an area of 
about milltons of square miles, extends from the Ural 
Mountains on the E. to the Baltic on the W, ; and includ- 
ing Belgium and Holla'nd, and N. Germany, reaches across 
the N. of France almost to the Atlantic. ** In this vast 
tract there are infertile sandy wastes, heaths, bogs, and 
marshes, primeval forests haunted by wild animals, pastures 
on which enormous numbers of cattle are reared, Richly 
cultivated corn-bearing districts, and lands inhabited by 
nations of the liighest degree of intelligence, while others 
are held by rude nomadic tribes.”* The following smaller* 
plains may also be enumerated: there are three plains, 
watered by the Danube — ^that of Bavaria on the TTppey, 
the greater and less Hungarian plains on the Middle, and 
that of Wallachia and Bulgaria on the Lower Danube. 
The Plain of Lombardy, traversed by the Po, is 250 miles 
long, and about 60 broad, and is exceedingly productive. 
The great plain divides the European mountain system into 
two parts, the Scandinavian system N. of it, and the Alpine 
system S. of it. 

Seas. — ^The principal seas of Europe are : the White Sea,, 
N. of Russia, the Baltic, North Sea, Mediterranean, Ai'chi- 
pelago, Marmora, Black Sea, Sea of Aizof, the Irish Sea, 
the Skager Back, and Cattegat. 

The White Sea extends from 644® to 684 N. latitude, has an en* 
tfanoe 100 miles wide, penetratesdeeply into the N. of Russia, and 
terminates in two large gulfs, that of Dwina and Onega. A third 
gulf, Kandalaskai runs westward. The 'water, is deep, but fogs pre- 
vail, and the ice lasts about 8 months every year* 

The ^tic, with an area of 160,000 square miles, is about 900 miles 


* Bohn’s Geography. 
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long and 150 broad ; shallow on the S. As it rece^res ^ of the drain* 
age of Europe, an|Jl aitiAnienae quantity of water from the melted snow 
near its shores, its waters are veiy little salt. Its harbours in the 
winter months are shut up by ice; its tide is insignificant, only 
rising 1 foot at Copenhagen, and rendering its harbours on S. very 
'j^low. » 

The North Sea or German Ocean, connected with the Baltic by the 
Skager Back, has an area of 140,000 square miles, and is 680 miles 
long and 400 broad, immense quantities of sand dnfted down by the 
rivers form shallow banks, which, with its foggy climate, render 
navigation difficult. The Dogger Bank, the best known of these, is a 
good fishing station, in the centre running 300 miles, with a width of 
60 miles ; and, indeed, everywhere abundance of fish ib found. 

The Mediterranean, on the S. of Europe, occupies with its branches 
1 milHon of square miles; an extent from Gibraltar to Syria of 2,000 
miles ; but from Sicily to Africa of only 80 miles. The winds are 
very variable, and the gales and w ater spouts frequent. This sea is 
very deep j tide only rises from 6 to 7 feet ; but its currents are 
strong, one constantly flowing from the Atlantic, Notwithstanding 
this circumstance, and its receiving so many large rivers, evaporation 
is capable of carrying off aU its surplus waters. It is pretty certain 
also, tfiat an under current enters the Atlantic. 

Archipelago, called by the ancient Greeks and Homans the ^Egean 
Sea, is studded with islands, which render navigation difficult, parti- 
cularly in the winter. The water is very deep, from 150 to 200 
fathoms within a. mile of the shore. A current runs into it from the 
Dardanelles. 

Blach Sea, with an area of 180,000 miles, is more salt than the 
Baltic, almost free from islands, water deep, navigation good, storms, 
though violent, usually of short duration ; and it parts with its surplus 
wateps, brought to it by many rivers, by the Strait of Constantinople. 

• The Sea of Azof or Azov, a close sea, united to the above by a nar- 
row strait 10 miles long, is 200 miles long, with a vary ing breadth ; 
has an area of 14,000 square miles, and a depth of only 5 to S fathoms. 
Its waters are sometimes brackish, when the wind propels some of the 
water of the Black Sea into it, but never salt. 

The Irish Sea, lying between England, Ireland, and Scotland, is 
connected with the Atlantic by the N. Channel and St. George’s 
Channel; 130 miles is the greatest, and 60 the least wddth. 

. Islands. — ^The* chief are ; Nova Zembk, Spitzhergen, 
snd Yaigatz, N. of Eussia; the Loffoden Isles, N.W. oi 
Norway ; Zealand, Fonen, Langland, Aland, Olatfd, and 
Gothland in thp .Baltic y Iceland, the FarSe, and British 
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Isles in the Atlantic, ^he Balearic Islands, Sardinia, 
Corsica, Elba, and Malta in the Mediterranean. The 
Ionian Isles, W. of Greece, Negropont, and many others 
on the E. of Greece. 

Peninsulas. — The chief peninsulas are 2 Norway and 
Sweden, Jutland, Spain and Portugal, Italy, the Morea, 
and the Crimea. 

Isthmuses. — ^The principal are 2 the Isthmus of Cor- 
inth in Greece, and Perekop in S. Russia. 

Capes. — ^The chief 'cajics^are: The N. Cape on the Isle 
of Mageioe, Nordkyn in Finland, the Naze S. of Norway, 
the Skato N. of Denmark, Cape Wrath N. of Scotland, the 
Land's End in S. W. of England, Malin Head N. of Iijeland, 
Cape La Hogue N. of France, Ortegal and Finisterre in the 
N.W. of Spam, Cape St, Vincent in Portugal, Trafalgar and 
Palos in Spain, Passaro in Sicily, Spartivento and Otranto in 
Italy, Maiapan and Angelo in Greece. 

Gulfs. — The Gulf of Venice, Genoa, Lyons, Tdranto, 
Squillace, and Lepanto, in the Mediterranean; and the 
Gulf of Bothnia, Finland, and Riga, in the Baltic. 

Bay. — The Bay of Biscay on the W. of France is the 
only one of importance. 

Straits. — The Sound between Sv^eden and the island of 
Zealand, the Great Belt between this isle and that of Funen, 
the Little Belt between Funen and Denmark proper; 
Dover, between the North Sea and English Channel ; Gib- 
raltar, South of Spain ; Bonifacio, Messina, Otranto, Dardan* 
elles, Bosphorus, and Yenikale, in the Mediterranean and its 
branches. 

Mountains. — ^The principal mountains are ; the Alps 
in Italy, Switzerland, France, and S. Germany ; the Ap&n- 
nines, which run down Italy; the Pyrenees, separating 
Franco from Spain ; the Balkan Mountains in Turkey ; the 
Carpathian in Austria; Erz mdi Sudetic in 

Central Germany ; the Dofrine or Dofrefeld Mountains, be 
tween^Norway and Sweden ; the Urai Mountains E. and 
the Caucasian Mountains S. of Russia. 
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The Alps may be said to coi&menc^at the Gulf of Genoa, and 
senting a concave line Rewards Italy, mrmmany groups and off-shoots 
in Switzerland and ^e Tyrol; and are conveniently arranged under 
six different names. They lie between 44® and 48° N. latitude, and 
between 6® dCK and 18® E. longitude, covering an area of about 90,000 
square miles, and, generally speaking, slope much more on the 
northern than on the southern %ide. 1. The Maritime, running from 
the gulf just named into the S.E. of France, and after about 100 
miles, terminating in Mount Vise, one of the most splendid mountains 
in the group. 2. The Cottian, running from Mount Ifiso (13,599 feet) 
to Mount C^nis (about 60 miles), which is now crossed by a railway, 
3. The Qraian Alps, separating Savo;j frdm Piedmont, running about 
60 miles, and including Mount Oenis (11,455 feet), over which, in 
1803, Napoleon I. commenced the well-known carriage* road. 4. The 
Pennine, running about 60 miles from Mont Blanc to the Simplon, 
betwqpn Lombardy and the Rhone, and including the three loftiest 
«^peaks in Europe, Mont Blanc, 15,777 feet high, Monte Rosa, 15,206, 
and Mont Cervin, 14,836 feet. 5. The Helvetian or Lepontian, run- 
ning from the Simplon to Mount St. Gothard, a distance of some 60 
, miles. Among the rivers rising in St. Gothard are the Rhine, the 
Rhone; and the Reuss. 6. The Rhcetian, running E. from this moun- 
tain about 80 miles, and crossed by several passes. In addition, the 
Semese, between the Rhone and the Aar. Among the chains that 
run E. are the Noric between the Danube and Drave, the Carnic 
between the Drave and the Save, and the Julian and Hinaric between 
this river and the Adriatic. 

Vegetation. — ^At the foot of Mont Blanc, the mean annual tempe- 
rature is 53® while at 6,695 feet it is at freezing point. Of course on 
the south side, directly opposite to the sun’s rays, plants are found at a 
greater elevation than similar ones on the north side. For a height of 
1,900 feet on the south slope to 2,500 on the north, the vine, maize, 
and bhestnut abound. Beech and oak extend to 4,000 feet on the 
* north, to 4^300 on the south, and other trees reach from 6,000 to 
7,000 feet. Mountain pastures reach from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, where 
dairy farming is carried on. Of course these elevations vary con- 
siderably with the position and shape of the mountain. Eagles, 
hawks, owls, wolves, bears, lynxes, and wild cats are found among 
the lofty peaks. Precious stones and most minerals are found in the 
district of the Alps. 

Passes of the Alps. — ^The following are the most important passes 
of the Alps 

^ Feet. 

1. The Great St. Bernard, from Lower Valais to Piedmont* 8,183 

The Matterhorn, fromZermatt, over Cervin, toPiedmontj^ 11,000 
8. The Simplon, over this mountain from Upper Valais to ^ 

Lombardy, , 6^592 
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4. The Sh Gothard (its Tunnel opened, i.880}, • • 7^000 

5. The Splugeu. from the Grisons to Lombardy, • • 6,939 

G. The Gemmi, over the Bernese Alps, . ^ . . 7t594 

7. The Grimsel, over same chain, - - - ' *7, 126 

8* Stelvio, the highest oarriage-way in Europe, connects 

Itidy and Tyrol, ----- 9,700 

The Apennines may be considered as a continuation of t^e Alps, 
taking their origin due north of Gen6a, and extending through the 
entire length of Italy, their summits covered with smooth rounded, 
bare rocks, until they terminate after a course of 650 miles, at Cape 
Leuca. Their highest peaks include II Gran Sasso d' Italia., 9,690 feet; 
Monte Corno^ 9 , 621 ; *Vetdraf 8 , 135 , all the greater part of the year 
being covered with snow ; aVid ^|ho vegetation being very similar to 
that of the Alps. * 

The Pyreneda, between France and Spain, extend 270 miles, with a 
breadth from 30 to 60 miles, a gradual slope towards the former, but 
steep and precipitous towards the latter. Their highest oTevatjpn is 
Maladeita. Though some of the summits towards the east extend into 
perpetual snow, the glaciers are few and small, and all on the north 
side. There arc many passes, but only five for carriages. 

The Balkan or Haemus, forming the southern boundary of the basin 
of the Danube, are properly a continuation of the Dinaric Alps, and 
terminate in Cape Emineh on the Black Sea, after throwinjj out 
several spurs into Servia and Bulgaria, and rising in the west to*9,700^^ 
feet. Craggy tops and steep and well- wooded slopes distinguish this 
range. It is crossed by six passes, the three most important of which 
are defended by the fonresses Shumla and Sophia, whore the moun« 
tain is of least elevation. The connection between this range and 
the Caqiathian, at a g<^rg6 in the Danube, is called the Iron Gate. 

The Carpattiian Mountains, separated from the Sudetic range by the 
valley of the March, and from the Balkan mountains by the valley of 
the Danube, run 800 miles from Presburg in a semicircular course to 
Orsova, both on the Danube. The lower parts of this range are nicely 
wooded. Their highest peak is Kuska Poyano, rising 9,912 feet. 

The £rz mountains, abounding in mineral riches, separate Saxony 
from Bohemia, and throw out spurs in different directions. The 
mountain slopes, which are more gradual towards the north and 
abrupt towards the south, are well-wooded, and in many places 
present picturesque scenery. 

The chain of mountains running from N. Cape down the Soandi* 
navian peninsula, extends about 920 miles, is called in the centre 
Dovrt'jeld^ which contains the highest peak, .Snm Hatten, 8,102 
feet ; in the north, Kotlin, not so elevated ; and in the south, the 
ThuHan, generally increasing in elevation northward. On the 
top of the fitter are many flats or table-lands— a remarkable feature. 

The Ural extend from the sea of Kara, latitude. to the middle 
of the Ural river, latitude 50*^ northi being 1|330 miles in leagtht 
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varying in breadth from 16 to 65 miles. | In the N. they, rise only 3,o6o 
ft., and divide the biyi^ of the Obi from that of tbe Petohora. In 
the middle, whereUhe mineral riches abound, are the highest eleva- 
tions. The whole range is really a succession of hills. In the S., 
two chains run E. of the river TJral and become lost in the deserts 
north of the Caspian, a third takes the west bank of the river. 
Gold, plalinum, copper, iron, c(3d, and precious stones are found. 

The Caucasus, running from the Black to the Caspian Sea, about 
750 miles, consists in the central and higher part ofj^arallel ranges 
connected by plateaux, traversed by deep fissures. Near the centre 
is Elburz, 18,495 feet high, and Kasbeck, about' 16,545 feet. Here 
the snow-line touches the south side, IQ, 00*0 feet high, and the north 
aide 11,000 feet, borne parts &vi well wooded, particularly the 
low ranges near the Black Sea, where bears, wolves, and jackalls are 
found. Grain is produced on tho slopes, and tobacco, cotton, and 
indigo jt the base. Vines grow on the south, where there is a beau- 
tiful climate. The pass of Nachur is 9,617 feet high. 

Tabla-lands. — The only real plateau in Europe is in 
central Spain, extending over 100,000 square miles, and 
varying from 2,000 to 3,000 feet in height. 

Biyiars. — Generally the rivers of Europe either flow 
towards the S.E. or N.W. The principal rivers are : The 
Ural and Volga flowing into the Caspian Sea, the Don into 
the Sea of Azof, the Dnieper^ Dniester^ and Danube^ into 
the Black Sea ; tho Adige and Fo into the Gulf of Venice ; 
the Tiber, Rhone and Ebro, into the Mediterranean; the 
Tagus into the Atlantic ; tho Garonne and Loire into tho 
Bay of Biscay; the Seine into the English Channel; the 
Rhine,* Weser, and Elbe into the North Sea ; the Oder, 
Vistula, Memel, and Dana into the Baltic ; the Onega and JV. 
Dwina into the White Sea ; the Thames, Shannon, and Clyde 
in the British Isles. 

The Ural rises in the southern section of the Ural mountains, 
flows south over billy meadows, bends at the town of Orsk, to the 
west, and afterwards runs neiarly south to the Caspian Sea, after a 
course of 550 miles. Sandbanks render it unnavigable, but its flsh- 
erics are very important* The towns on this river me Orenburg and 
Uralsk. 

The Volga, which rises at the base of the Valdai Hills, one of the 
great watersheds of the Bussian Empire (the other being the Ural 
range)» flows for a considerable distance in a north-easterly direction, 
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when it turns towards the souda and receives the Oka^ a river running 
in an easterly direction, through central Rusia4 S, of Moscow, with a 
very winding course ; farther south it is joined by the Kama^ a very 
considerable river, which rises in the Ural Mountains, and is frozen 
for at least five months in winter. The Volga continues its south- 
ward course, and, forming a delta, « discharges by several mouths 
into the* Caspian Sea. In the upper part of its course it drains 
a fertile and productive country; but in the latter part it passes 
through the (hcdtrict of the “steppes,"’ whioh in some places are 
barren, but in otheja are fertile and productive. This river opens 
up the centre of the greet Russian Empire to commerce, and by 
its numerous tributaries tend!& tq tho development of trade. Ice in 
winter obstructs the navigation four months, but intercourse is 
effectually carried on by sledges, which proceed at great velocity over 
the frozen highway. Towards the mouth of the river sturgeon 
fisheries ” afford a remunerative employment ; and the centre this 
is Astrakhan, which is also the chief river port. The towns on its 
hanks arc : — ^Tver, Yaroslav, Costroraa, Nijni Novgorod, Kasan, 
'Jamara, Saratov, and Astrakhan. 

The Don, which rises near Toiila, in the great central plain, florws * 
south, and is joined by the Verona (a considerable river) and some 
smaller ones. It then makes a circuit, approaching close 4o the 
Volga, with which it is connected by canal ; but suddenly turning 
towards the south-west pursues almost a direct course to the Sea of 
Azof. The basin of this river is one of the chief grain districts of 
Russia ; and the surplus stock, which is large, is exported from 
Taganrog and adjacent ports. There are also valuable sturgeon 
fisheries near the river’s mouth ; but the chief trade of the district is 
in grain. A large quantity of mud and sand is carried down by the 
stream, which greatly obstructs navigation. The most important 
tributary is the Doneiz. The towns on its banks are Toula, Tcherkask, 
Taganrog, Rostov, and Azov. 

The Dnieper, rising in swampy forests near Smolensk, runs south 
to Kiev, turns south east, and again sweeps to the dbuth-west, and 
enters the Black Sea by a noble estuary, after, a course of 1,200 
miles, at Kherson, which is its chief port. At first its course is 
sluggish, but afterwards it flows over rocks, several rapids being 
formed, which for 100 miles below Kiev interrupt navigation. 
Sturgeon, pike, and other fish are plentiful. By means of a canal 
this river is connected with the Dwina. The most important tribu- 
taries are the Pi^*pety Beresina, and Desna. The towns on its banks 
are Kherson, Ekaterinoslav, Kiev, and Mohilev. 

The Dniester, rising in a small lake on the slope of the Carpathian 
mountains in Galicia, is navigable to Haliez, has a rapid current^ re- 
ceives numerous tributaries on both sides ; and after passing Mohilev 
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Dubowari^ and Bender, entere ibe Ble|3k Se% after* a course of 55(f 
milee. Immense quai^i^es of grain are brought ddWn the 'stream, 
which has some falls and whirlpools that interrupt navigation* 

The Danube, the second largest river in Europe, rises in the moun- 
tain-land of Baden, and shortly after it leaves the country of its birth 
is augmented by the Inn, when^it flows through Upper and Lower 
Austria, Hungary, and Turkey, and falls into the Black Sea by many 
mouths* It receives in its course through Hungary, the March, the 
Wm,g, the Grajn, the Himaa, which latter river receives also three 
tributaries-^-viz., Samos, Koroa, and Maros. The D|.uube also receives 
the J>rave, Save, Morava on the south side, ^d the Aluta, Sereth, and 
on the north. This river di^inQ»a^vast tract of country, and 
bears on its sluggish bosom the productions of the states through < 
which^it passes. Speaking roughly, one-third of the river is in 
Austro-Hungary, one-third in Turkey, and one>third before it enters 
the foiAner country. It establishes a thorough communication, 
though a free passage is interrupted at the Iron Grates. Between 
Linz and Vienna it passes through a mountain deflle; between 
Presburgh and Pesth it flows a sluggish stream between hilla 1,000 
leeihhigh ; further on the great plain on the left expands, and on the 
*right aro low bluffs and promontories. The towns on its banks are, 
Ulm, Ratisbon, Linz, Vienna, Presburg, Buda-Pesth, Peterwardein, 

' Belgi^pde, -Semendria, Widdin, Bustohuk, Silistria, Galiitz, and 
Ismail. Its free navigation was secured by the treaty of Paris, 
ISdOt and a short canal avoids the rapids near the Iron Gate. 

The Adiga, rising in the Bbaetian Alps, flows east into the Tyrol, 
turning south passes Botzen, Trent, and Verona, and enters the 
Adriatic south of Venice. It is very rapid and subject to inunda- 
tions. It is 250 miles long, and navigable to Trent. 

The Po, rising in Monte Vise, close to the French frontier, flows 
last for about 20 miles, when it enters the plain, passes Turin, Pavia, 
Piacen&a, and Cremona, and within about 50 milee of the sea, begins 
fo form its delta. It drains an area of 40,000 square miles, is 450 
milej long, andtenters the Adriatic by several mouths! 

The Tiber, rising in a wood of beech trees in the Tuscan Apennines, 
nins to a great extent in a zigzag'course 215 miles ; passing Perugia, 
and Home, enters the sea at Ostik by means of two mouths. It is 
subject to overflowings, being fed by mountain streams. 

The Bhone, rising under an i/ce-field in Switzerland, within 4 miles 
of the source of the Rhine, at an elOJlratioa of 5,806 feet, runs rapidly 
through the Canton of Valais, passes Leak, and M^ijrtigny*, bends to 
the W., enters L., Geneva in a clear stream. Leaving the L. it strikes 
against the J ure mountains, flows to Lyons, where its rapid gurrent 
is joined by the Saone, a gently-fiowiug stream, flows S., passes 

5 ' 
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Vienne, Valence, Ai^ignon, B(^aucaire, and Arles, carrying with it 
immense quantities of earth, and enters thecsfia by two arms* The 
iS^oone is connected by canals with the Rhine, Seine, Loire, and the 
Bay of Biscay. Its remaining tributaries are the Ain, Doubes^ Owd^ 
IsSre, and Durance^ The Rhone is exceedingly rapid. . 

The £hro, rising in the province o| Santander in Spain, flows S.E. 
for 25 miles, turns £., passes Frias, Miranda, Tudela, Saragossa, Tor- 
tosa, and enters the Mediterranean, after a course of 350 miles. 

The Tag^,4^e principal river of Spain, rises in the Sierra Toledo, 
and some branches^of it in the Santellanos mountains ; it waters the 
district lying between t^ese two ranges, and discharges into the 
Atlantic at the Rock of Llslron.^ The country on each side of this 
river is fertile; and on its banks grow the orange and citron trees, 
the olive and the mulberry ; but the country, although so favoured 
by nature, is not prosperous, owing to the indolence of the people, 
t^ ravages of civil war, and the incompetoncy of the goveihment. 
The Tagus is navigable for a considerable distance, and forms a sort 
of estuary at the mouth so deep and spacious that fleets of any siae 
can ride in it with safety. It is a favourite station for our navy, and 
a place of refit for our mercantile marine. On its banks are Lisbon/ 
Abrantes, Talavera, and Toledo. ■ 

The Garonne, rising near Mount Maladetta in the Pyrenees, 
becomes navigable at Cazeres, passes Toulouse, turns N.W., passes 
Verdun, and being joined by the Dordogne, now under the name of 
Gironde, enters the Bay of Biscay 60 miles below Bordeaux. The 
basin of this river extends from the Pyrenees to the C^vetines. A 
bore is sometimes felt in it 40 or 50 miles from the sea. 

The Loire, rising in the C6vennes, about 4,500 feet al^ve sea-level, 
forms, a great outlet for the products of western and central France. 
It is 600 miles long, of which 500 aro navigable ; and has a basin 
50,000 square miles. Nantes, Angers, Tours, and Orleans are op It. 

The Seine rises in the Plateau of Langres, and flows in a north*^ 
westerly direction through the wine-producing distri6t of Champagne. 
It receives iAi^Yonne,Mame, and some smaller rivers, &id after passing 
Paris, Versailles, Elbeuf, and Rouen, flows into the English Channel. 
Its course is serpentine throughout, but this feature is particularly 
remarkable between Paris and the sea. It expands at the mouth into 
an estuary, and forms a fine harbour for vessels of tbe largest tonnage. 
Havre is the riv^r port, but large^sbips can proceed to Rouen, lyhence 
merchandise is taken, either by sfhall steamer or by train, to Paris. 

The Rhine, sHthough not the largest, is Hie most attnsctlve of' 
European rivers. It rises in Mount St. Qothard at a height of 
7,760 fi»et, and after passing through L. Constance forms the beauti- 
ful and celebratfid Falls of Schaflhausen, It n6w serves as the bouin- 
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dory between SwitzerUnd and Baden, 4nd at Baiile tfikes a northerly 
direotioBy when (now lieeomiug wholly a German river) for a ooneider^ 
able distance it is die boundary between Baden and Alsace. After 
flowing through the fertile and wine-producing valley of Khenish 
Prussia it enters Holland, and discharges into the North Sea after a 
course of 780 miles* The Rhine ^coives on its western side the MeuHe^ 
and Aar ; and on the eastern the Necker and Main, Prom 
the earliest ages this river has been celebrated for the variety of its 
8cenei*y, and for the wealth and magnificence of it^jf cities. The 
scenery of its upper course is romantic and boldi mountain, water- 
fall, and cataract, toned down in some spoils by the softer touches of 
Nature’s hand, lend their enchantment "teethe view, and form a whole 
such as is not surpassed in any portion of the Europeah continent. 
The lower coifrse of the Rhine, especially through Holland, is slug- 
gish and uninteresting ; and the country is preserved from inunda- 
tion bjf artificial dykes, which sometimes burst, to the detriment of 
the surrounding valleys. The Rhine is navigable for a considerable 
distance, and its chief outlet is Rotterdam, though not on the main 
stream. The towns on its banks are. Chur, Constance, Schaffhausen, 
Bills, Strasburg, Spires, Mannheim, Worms, Mainz, Ooblentz, Cologne, 
Dtlseolderf (a very important river port), Wesel, Cleves, Arnhem, 
lJtrecht,«and Leyden. 

The Wesei^ is formed by the junction, on the frontiers of Hanover, 
of the Wtrra and Fulda, the former rising in central Germany 
about N. latitude, and the latter in Bavaria. The Weser passes 
through jHanover with a winding course -the towns on its banks 
' being Munden, Carlshaven, Minden, Bremen, and Bremer-hafen ; 
and its mos^ important tributary is the Alter, which receives the 
OeJeer and Leine, Its length is about 250 miles. 

The Elbe rises in the Rieson mountains on the N.E. border of 
Boben^a, drains a basin of 58,800 square miles, and h4s an average 
leaving Bohemia, where it receives the Moldau, 
it is 850 feet wide. It passes in Saxony, Pirn8, Dresden, and Meis- 
sen, enters Prussia, passes Mbhiberg, Torgau, Wittenberg;, hlagde- 
burg, Hamburg, and Cuxhaven, where it enters the aea in an estuary 
"10 miles wide. Its navigation is now very active, and steam-boats 
ply between the large towns. The tributaries on the west are tho 
Moldau, Mulde, and the Saale; on the east the Elsier and the Havel. 

The Oder rises in Moravia, passes. Breslau, Glogauf and Prankfort, 
and enters the Baltic at Stettin, after a sluggish courae. 

The VlstxQa, rising in the Carpathian Mountains, near the Jablunka 
pass, flows N., passes Cracow, runs -N.E. into Poland, vayeS its 
direction, passes Warsaw, enters Prussia, passes I'horn, and before 
entering the sea divides into two parts — the smaller, called the Nogat, 
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flows into the Frjsche-haff by Aeenty niouths, near Elbing, The main 
stream or western branch also separates iiftcf tw^ parts, one' falling 
into the Frische-haif, the other entering the Baltic, near Dantzic. 
The river is navigable for barges to Cracow ; and corn and timber 
from the interior are conveyed to the Baltic. This river flows through 
a very level country; scarcely a hiji or even a knoll, to be seen; 
nothing to obstruct the view but the distant horizon. Timber covers 
a. great portion of the country through which it passes, and this, along 
with grain, also a production of the district, is exported in large 
quantities from Dantzic and Elbing, the river ports. Amber, a fossil 
resin, is also found near i<:s mouth and on the adjacent shores of the 
Baltic. The Bag is its moat important tributary. 

The Klemlen or Memel rises in the W. of Russia, passes Grodno, 
Tilsit, and enters the Baltic near Memel. Very destructive inunda- 
tions occur in this river, which flows through a good timber district. 

The Buna or Bwina rising near the source of the Volg4’ passes 
Disna, Drissa, Dunaburg, and Riga, and falls into the Gulf of Riga : 
owing to sand-banks its navigation is difficult; many rafts of timber 
are floated down the stream. The Berezina canal connects it with 
the Dnieper, thus completing the water communication between*^ thO, 
Black and Baltic seas. ' 

The Onega, rising in Lake Lsttcha, runs nearly parallel with the K. 
Dwina, falls into the White Sea at the town of Onega. ^ 

The K. Bwina, formed of two streams, the SucJuma, 3(^0 miles, and 
the Jug, 200 miles long, has a basin of 124,000 square miles, and 
enters the White Sea after % course of 700 miles. It is a splendid 
fish river. The Mezen and Petcliora are unimportant. 

Lakes.— The principal Lakes are : — OemvOy Lucemey 
Neuckdtely and Cotistanee in Switzerland ; Lakes Maggim, 
Garday GorrWy and Lugano in Italy ; Lakes Neuaiedler-iee and 
Flatten- see in Austria ; Lakes Wmery WetterUy knd Malar 
in Sweden ; Lakes Lachgay Onegay Piepusy Emray Saimay and 
Itmm in Eussia ; Windei'merCy in England yNeaghy in Ireland. 

Geneva, area 382 square miles, 1,280 feet above seadevel, depth 980 
feet, lies in the form of a crescent in the south-west of Switzerland, 
has a breadth of from 3 to 12 miles, and. an extreme length of 04 
miles. It is su^ounded by the niost sublime^ scenery, being shut in 
by lofty mountains on all sides. 

Lucerne, a large basin of water 25 miles long, and 9 broad, with a 
varying depth from 300 to 900 feet, is also surrounded bv magni* 
fioent scenery, and is traversed by steam-boats. 
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I^euchdtelt area 90 square miles, c^pth from 40^ to 500 feet, ic 
1,420 feet above sea lies on the west side of Switzerland. 

Constance, area i28 square miles, depth 965 feet (but average depth 
S20 feet), is 1,250 feet above sea level, partly in Switzerland and partly 
in Baden. Its waters sometimes rise several feet in an hour. Water- 
fowl and fish are plentiful. « 

Maggiore, area 150 square miles, is the d^pest lake in Europe (2,000 
feet), 675 feet above sea level, 42 miles long, only 8 miles broad. Its 
centre has a group of beautiful islands, and abounds wit^fish; climate 
x>ol, and in summer much subject to thunderstorms. 

Garda, area 183 square miles, 320 feet above sea level, 600 feet 
deep, is 80 miles long, breadth from* 11 Guiles in the south to 3 in the 
north. Fish of great variety abounds and4n summer thd melting of 
the snow raises the surface waters 3 or 4 feet. 

Como, area 66 square miles, 085 feet above sea level, is 40 miles 
long, aifd 1,800 feet deep. 

Lugano, area, 800 square miles, partly in Switzerland, is about 20 
pules long and one broad, 500 feet deep ; is surrounded by ruggf;d 
scenery ; and empties its surplus waters into Maggiore. 

^ • l^imedUr See, with an area of 120 square miles, is 23 miles long 
and 7 miles wide. It is now dried up. 

Llattdh See, area 420 square miles, is very shallow, only from 30 to 
40 f^t deep, it is 48 miles long, and from 3 to 10 wide, with slightly 
brackish water ; called also lialaton lake. 

Jt^ener, area 2, 140 square miles, depth 280 feet, is the third largest 
European lake, is 112 miles long and 15 to 30 broad, and discharges i4s 
waters by the River Gota. Pish are abundant. 

Wettem, area 840 square miles, 300 feet above sea level, is connected 
with the former by a canal, but sends its surplus waters into the Baltic. 
It is 70 miles long, 13 wide, and 370 feet deep. Several small islands 
a.re in ij;. 

• Malar, area 760 square miles, is very irregular in shape, and 
crowded by numerous islands. It is 70 miles long. 

Ladoga, the largest lake in Europe, has an area of 6, 300 square mile% 
is 120 mildk long, and 70 miles wide at its widest part. Its shores 
fure low, and its extreme depth 900 feet. 

Onega, area 3,280 square miles, is 120 miles long, with an average 
'Addth of 40 miles, with many rocky islets along the shores. Its waters 
are brought to Lake Ladoga by the River Swir, which is 120 miles 

Peipus, area 1,250 square miles, is 90 miles long. * 

Enara, area l«0(i0 squai'O miles, discharges its, waters into the ^ucotlc 
Ocean. 
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SiUmat area 2^000 square milea, is 180 mile^" long and 22 wide» aud 
abounds with islands. r 

Ihnen, area 390 square miles, is 100 feet above sea level. 

Climate. — ^The climate of Europe, generally speakings, i$ 
not so extreme as that of the other continents, at the same 
time the E. of Europe is subject tp great extremes of heat and 
cold. The^.emperature of the east of Auierica in some places 
is 10® colder than in same latitude on W. side of Europe. 
Europe may be divided into three climatic zones r (l) 'The 
Northemy lying N. of the |)arallel of 55®, in which the winter 
lasts nearly nine months, summer the remainder, with a few 
days of spring and autumn between: the winter, severe and 
boisterous; in the summer the heat is great, and vegitation 
rapid. (2) The Centraly from 45® to 55®, has the four 
seasons distinctly marked with a gradual passage from one 
to the other, winter longer than summer, and from Ws to 
E. its intensity increases. ( 3) The Smthefn, S. of the parallel^ 
of 45®, has very little snow, long droughts, and gre^it heat 
in summer. • 

The rainfall decreases towards the £. On the coast of Portugal the 
annual fall is more than |00 inches, and only 15 in the £« of Russia. 
The most rainy part of Europe is Coimbra, w'here more than 200 inches 
is the average annual raiufall. In the S. the rain generally falls in 
winter; in the W. and N.W. in autumn; in the EL aud central 
countries in the summer. 

Inhabitants. — Witji the exception of a few- tribes at 
the extreme K, and the Magyars of Hungary, all the in- 
habitants of Europe belong to the Caucasian race. In 
reference to their language this race is divided i&to three < 
great branches: those whose languages are in a great 
measure derived from the Latin, such ^as the Frenohi 
Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese ; secondly, the Teutonic^ 
which includes most of the British Isles, Norway, SVeden^ 
Denmark, thi Netherlands, and Germany; thirdly, the 
Slavonian race, represented by the dialects of Bussia, Poland, 
much of Austria, and some provinces in Turkey. The popd^ 
lation is densest in Belgium, England, and Holland* 
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Bellgloii. — The principal creeds of Europe are three^-Eoman 
Catholic in the S.W. f ^reek Church in the E. ; and Protestapt in 
the middle and If. The countries in which very little mixture is 
found are, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, being almost exclusively Homan 
Catholic ; Korway and Sweden and England almost exclusively Pro- 
testant ; Hussia contains about ^ millions Homan Catholics, 4 millions 
Protestants, and 24 millions Mahommedans, 14 million Jews, and 
1 million Armenians. All the remaining couiitries are mixed. 

£ducation.-^£urope«contain8 many splendid unive/lities, several 
existing in each of the most important countries. !^rassia, where atten- 
dance at school is compnlsory, is the best»educated country. Great 
improvements have lately been made iA many of the states of Europe 
in regard to education, among which may be named tiie admirable 
system now in use in England and Wales. The excellent system of 
education in operation in Ireland has been one of the most successful ; 
and thA open competitive examination system has incontestably proved 
that the peasant class in Ireland is much more capable of passing a 
severe literary examination than the corresponding class in England 
or Scotland. 

• Industries.— The prevailing industry in most countries of Europe 
is of course agriculture, chiefly consisting in tillage, cattle-rearing, 
dairy-farming. Mining forms an important industry in Great Britain, 
Belgium, E. France, Hungary, and Sweden. Manufactures of coarse 
woollens for home use are carried on in all countries ; linens in France^ 
the Low Countries, British Isles, Hanover, and Moravia ; iron goods 
in the British Isles and Belgium ; cordage and sailcloth in all large 
seaports $ beer in most countries, but particularly in Bavaria, British 
Isles, and the city of Strasbiirg ; grain is largely exporied from the 
countri^ bordering on the S. of the Baltic and from S. Hussia ; olive 
oil from N. Italy; wine forms an important industry in France and 
Spain,; dried fruits in Greece, Spain, and Portugal, and other places. 

• Animals.-— The progress of civilization and the increase of popula- 
tion have rendered many species of animals, which were once numer<> 
Oils, to be at present extinct. The h(yrse was fleetest and best In 
{Spain, having been introduced by the Arabs ; but the breed hae 
degenera;ted. The heaviest horses are found on the shores of the 

' North Sea, and Holland and Switzerland also have splendid draft 
horses. Oorsioa has the smallest horses, the N. of Sweden the largest, 
^ England the nicest and swiftest. The mule is used in hilly countries, 
piutioularly Spain ; and the oa?, .though much used in Ireland and 
many other countries,’ is biggest m Spain and Mal& The sheep, of 
which there are many varietios, is everywhere. The goat is inmoun- 
toauous districts; the hog is used extensively for food, except, in 
' Turkey ; ^.the reindeer is found in Lapland ; the dog is everywhere. 
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^ Ot "Wild Animals, two specits of bear are found; the brown bear of 
the mountains of Southern Hurope, and the<pf|[ar bear of N. Europe, 
The lynx and wolf, wild cat, fox, and otter are also found in many 
countries. Of the rodentia we have beavers, squirrels, marmots, rats; 
and mice. Monkeys are found wild on the rock of Gibraltar, 

FlslL — Every variety, including ujhales and seals, is found in the 
European seas. 

Birds. — Of these more than 400 species are permanent residents; 
and many m(sr 9 occasional visitants. In the K. waders and swimmers 
are most plentiful^ Though European birds have not the brilliant 
plumage of those of Asia^and Africa, yet they greatly excel them in 
their melodies. The nightingale,, the best songster in the world, is 
plentiful in Europe. 

Minerals.— Very little gold, silver, or precious stones exist in 
Europe^ but abundance of iron, coal, and other useful metals is found. 
Iron is found in the British Isles, Belgium, France, Kussia, Gdhnany, 
Sweden, Italy, Spain, and Austria. Goal is found in the three first- 
named countries, also in U <ingary, Sweden, and Germany. Quicksilver 
is found in S. W. of Austria, in Spain, and in Bavaria. Copper is found 
in British Isles, Russia, Hungary, Sweden, and Norway, Turkey,'^ 
Germany, and Spain Lead is found in Spain, British Isles. Austria, 
France, and Norway; tin in England, Saxony, and Spain' p zirx in 
Great Britain, Belgium, and Germany. Salt is found ii^ Russia, 
Austria, France, Spain, Portugal, British Isles, Italy, Greece, and 
Sweden. England produces ten times as much coal as both Belgium 
and France, the next most prodncmve countries. 

Vegetables. — ^The vegetation of Europe has been almost sufficiently 
described. In the south the vegetation resembles that of Africa, pro- 
ducing the vine, the date, the prickly pear, castor oil plant; rice, 
cotton, sugar cane, maize, fig, olive, and orange. Almost all these 
either disappear or are only found iu a languishing state at abqut the 
parallel of dS**; then comes the vine, which more northward is folv 
lowed by wheat and other grain, the hardy trees, such as oak and 
birch, with rich grazing pastures, which are almost unknown in 
southern Europe. In the extreme N. vegetation ceases, and .the 
ground is covered with |>erpetual congelation. 
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GREAT BRITAIN <AND IRELAND- 


The United Kingdom consists •of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the numerous islands around the coast, being separated 
from the Continent of Europe by the North Sea and British 
ChanneL The distance from Dover to Cape Griznez on the 
opposite coast of France is only 20 miles ; from the coast of 
Norfolk to Holland about 90 miles ; and from Peterhead 
^to^ the Naze in Norway about 300 miles. The most 
• northerly point is one of the Shetland Isles, latitude 60® 49' ; 
the most southerly, the Scilly Isles, latitude 49® 53', the 
most easterly, Lowestoft Ness, in Suffolk, longitude 1® 46' 
E. ; the most westerly^ one of the Blasquet Isles off the 
coast of Kerry, lOJ® west. 

These islands constitute by far the most commercial, most 
onterprising, most wealthy, and most civilized empire in the 
world. Our flag floats in every sea, bearing to the most 
distant lands the productions of our “sons of toil,” and 
,/eturfting with the bounteous products with which nature 
lias crowned more sunny climes. The surrounding seas 
give us not inly security from a foreign enemy, but mode- 
rate Our climate, afford an important source of industry to 
many of those who live near the coast in supplying fish to 
the great towns, and form a great highway, so necessary for 
an eminently commercial nation. Owing to our climate being 
mild, our sofl fertile and productive, our harbours commodion®. * 
and spacious, our rivers navigable, our canals and rail- 
ways numerous and admirably constructed, Ij^ve a 
country especially suited for the habitation of an enter- 
prising, and, above all, a commercial people. Our minerals 
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jf Glamorgan, .which, in its coal andiron works, successfully 

riyals similar industrial districts in Engl&idL 
This country is bounded on the N. by the river Tweed, 
Cheviot hills, and Solway Frith ; on the E, by the North 
Sea; on the S. by the English Channel ; and W. by the Irish 
Sea and St. George’s Channel. 

The mosJij. eastern point of England is Lowestoft Ness, 
longitude 1® 46' E. ; the most southern is the Lizard, latitude 
49® 58' ; the mos't western point, is Land’s End,, longitude 
5® 45' W., the most north^ncpoint is a little north of Ber- 
wick, latitilde 55® 50' N. 

Capes and Headlands.— On the E. Ptawbormgh 
and Spam heads, Loicestoftness, the Nim, Foulness^ Shosibury- 
ness^ North and South Foreland. On the S., Dungeness^ 
Beachy head, Sdsea Bill, the Needles^ St AlharC^ head, Port- 
land Bill, Start point, lAmrd head, Landes End. / On the W.,^ 
Hartland point, the Foreland (in Devon)/ Worms head, 
St David's head, Braichy-PwU, Great Ormes hea^, and 
St Bee's head. « 

Bays and Harbours.— On the E., Bridlington bay, 
mmih of the Humbery the Wash, and m(mt% of the Thames. 
On the S., Rye bay, Spithead, Southampton water, the Solenty , 
Poole, Lyme, and Tor bays, Plymouth sound, Falmouth and 
Mounts bays. On the W,, St Ives. Barnstaple, Bridgwater^ 
Swansea and Carmarthen, bays, Milford haven, St Bridds, 
Cardigan, Carnarvon, Holyhead, and Beaumaris bays, mouths 
of the Dee, Mersey, and Bibble, Morecambe bay, and the* 
Solway Frith. ® 

Islands. — On the E, are Coquet, Holy, and Farm Islands,^ 
E. ot Northumberland ; Fiydne^s and She^mess isles at the 
mouth of the Thames; the Isle of Wight md Channel Isles, 
in the English Channel; on the W. are the Scilly Isles, 
Dwhdy, Ramsey, Bardsey, Holy Island, Anglesea, Walmy, and 
the Isle of Mm. 

Th^ following table gives the counties of England and 
Wales, with, the area, population, and capital town dt 
each: — , * . • 
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ENGLAI^-PORTY OOUNTIBS. 

loUB I^OBTHEBK COCHTIES. 

County. jPopulnUon. Capital. 

1 KOTtbtimberlanil, 1,249,299 386,959 Alnwick on the Alne. 

2' Oumberland, 1,001,273 9220,245 Carlisle on tne Edeou 

3 purbam, 622,476 685,045 Durham on the Wear. 

4 Westmoreland, 485,432 65,005 Appleby on the £de% 

^ Yorksblxe^ 3, &0, 567 2,436,113 York on the dose. 

NORTH-WESTERN COUNTIES. 

6 Lanoashiro, 1,219,221 1 2,818, 904 Lancaster on the Lunp. 

7 Cbeshlreb 707,0781 561,131 Chester on the^Dec. 

EASTERN COUNTIES. 

8 Koxfolk, 1, .354, 301 438,511 Norwich bn the Wens um. 

9 SuffoUc, 947,681 348,479 Ipswich on the Orwell. 

10 Essex, 1.060,549 466,427 Chelmsford on the Cheluici 

SOUTH-EASTERN COUNTIES. 

, 11 Surrey, 478,792 1 1,090,270 Guildford on the Wey. 

12 Kent, . 1,039,419 847,507 Maidstone on the Medway. 

13 SU889X, 936,911 417,407 LewevS on South Ouse. 

. 14 H^psMre, 1,070,216 543,837 Winchester on the Itchea 

15 Berkshire, 451,210 196,445 Reading on the Kennet. 

SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES, 

16 Wiltshire, 865,092 257,202 Salisbury on the Avon. 

17 Dorsetshire, 632,025 195,544; Dorchester on the Frome. 

18 Devon, 1,657,180 600,814 Exeter on the Exe. 

19 Cornwall, 873,600 362,098 Bodmin on the Camel. 

20 Somerset, 1,047,220 463,^12 Taunton on the Tone. 

WESTERN COUNTIES. 

Gloucester, 805,102 534,320 Gloucester on the Severn. 

22 Monmouth, 368,399 195,391 •Monmouth on the Wye."^ 

23 Hereford, • 534,823 125,364 Hereford on the Wye. 

24 Shropshire, 826,055 248,064 Shrewsbury on the Severn 

WEST-MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

25 Stafford, 728,468 ^ 857,333 Stafford on the Sow. 

26 Worcester,^ 472,165 338,848 Worcester on the Severn. 

27 Warwldk, 563,946 633,902 Warwick on the Avon. 

NORTH-MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

28 Leicester, '514,164 26^764 Leicester^ofi the Soar. 

29 lincoln, 1,775,457 436,163 Lincoln on the Witham. 

90 Z^utland, 95,805 22,070 Oakham on Ohatqgiosa. 

31 Kottinghanv 626,076 319,956 Nottingham on the Trent 

32 Derby, , . 658,803 380,538 Derby on the Derwent * 
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fiOtJTfl-MIDLANH COXJKTIEa. 

County; Population, , ' ^ Capital 

S3 Hertfor<l, 391,141 192,725 Sterif ord on the L«t. 

34 Buokingliam, 466,932 175^870 Aylesbury. 

35 Oxfotd, 47^717 177,966 Oxford on laiu, 

36 NortUampton, 630,368 243,896 Korthampton on tbe Isen. 

37 Huntingdon, 229,644 63|672 Buntingdon on Great Ouso 

38 Bedford, 295,582 146,256 Bedford on the Great Ouse 

39 Cambrldgi; 525,182 186,363 Cambridge on the Oatn. 

40 Middlesex, 180,136 2,538^882 Lohdon on the Thames. 


NOMH^ WALES. 

1 Flint, V 184,905 76,245 Mold on the Alyn 

2 Denbigh, 386,052 104,266 Denbigh on tib# Ol#yd. 

'3 Carnarvon, 370,273 106,122 Carnarvon on tl^ Menaa 

Strait. ' 

4 Anglesea, 193,453 60,919 Beaumaris oh the ^enai 

Strait. 

5 Merioneth, 386,291 47,369 Dolgelly on the May. 

6 Montgomery, 483,323 67,789 Montgomery on ^Severo. 

SOUTH WALES. ' 

7 Cardigan, 443,387 73,488 Cardigan on the Telfy. 

8 Pembroke, 401,691 91,936 Pembroke on <Mllford 

, Haven. # 

9 Carmartheo, 606,331 416,944 Carmarthen on theToWey. 

10 Glamorgan, 547,494 396,010 Cardiff on the Taff. 

11 Brecknock; 460,158 59,904 Brecon on the Usk. 

12 Radnor,' 272,128 25,428 Presteign on the Lug, 

e 

Isle of Man, 180,000 1 53,867 Castletown on south ooash 

Channel Isles, 46,6841 90,563 St. Heliers. 

Northumberland,^ the most northern English county, 
ex*tends from a little N. of the Tweed to the Tyne, is bordered^ 
on the N. and W. by mountains, the slope of ‘the Cheviots 
forming good pasturage for sheep, but the Pennine range 
towards the W. abounding in many large dreary moorlands. 
It has the most celebrated coal-field in the ;Brh!rld, giving 
direct employment to 80,000- persons j stretching from 25 
miles E. of the Tyne into Durham, and penetrating undex 

•The land north of to Hpiber, oirfled in to SAcoo Hoptaxehr, 3foifthumtri«: 
and extended frotu the Humber to the Forth. Jn deaeribihg a cottnty«four 

l^Aeeurat^ giv^: (Dite boundaiiee: (2) he phyaioal featurusT Which' 
will incdude drainage, surface, cUuu^, etc. ; (0) the chief industrial oooupaUoas 
of .to p^ple ; (dXm chief towns. Every leamer beiug suppoiisd td Mifi tadt 
before himw we ocmsider it unneoessaiy to give tbe boundaxtee. 
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tkd bbeilii to an unknown distance* Lead, iron, and zinc, 
- are also found in abundance. It is drained by the Hh/nsy 
Tilly Wmtibeclcy and Coquet, On the S. and E., where 
excellent farming is carried on, the county is partly dat. 

Ke||rca8tl6-on-Tyne (128,160)^ about 8 m, from the mouth of the 
river, ranks fifth as an English commercial city whose modem 
enterprise in the conatmction of docks and bridges, and the erecMon 
of public halls and oth^ buildingt, is most commend&^le. It has 
extensive manufactures of glass, chemicals, m^^^hanical imple- 
ments, sail clcth, machinery, d;o., besides mucdi ship-building, and ex- 
ports of coals. Newcastle turns out itamense quantities of steel, 
fire-bricks, cements, and sanitary pipea There is a good >?attle, com, 
butter, and provision market. 

Tynemouth is very much used for sea-bathing, but is a mere 
village. 

Shields (North and South), with a rapidly inoreasiug population, 
is noted f6r,tbe manufacture of alkali, glass, wood and iron ship- 
building, Ships' anchors and cables, &o. The two towns form the 
outlet for the products df the extensive ooal-fields in the 
uMghbOurhood. ’ The shipping is very extensive. 

Berwlok-on-Tweed (13,800), well-known in border warfare^ is a 
quainbold town which politioally belongs to Northumberland, bnt 
ecclesiastioally to Durhanl. It has an active trade in salmon-taking, 
(packing in ice) and exporting to London. 

Morpeth (4,510) (^Wantbcck)^ has a large cattle market ; also trade 
in flannel, ale, &o, 

Alnwick (7,000) (Alne), has a splendid baronial castle, the residence 
of the Dukes of Northumberland. The town is well built. Here, in 
1093, Malcolm, king of the Soots, was killed, and in 1174 another 
king of §oots, William the Lion, was made prisoner. 

^tlenheads, in the S.W., is the centre of the important lead 
mining district of Allendale. It is the highest inhabited spot in 
England, being 1400 feet above sea-level. ^ 

OUZnberlaild, with a rugged and diversified surface 
and a moist climate, is celebrated for exquisite lake and 
mountain acenerjr. It has, however, some excellent pasture 
land, and produces good green crops. Grazing and sheep 
farming are importapt industries. The minerals consist 
of lead, coal, limestone, , with some silver and copper* Of 
the mountains, Skiddaw rises to 3,022 ft., and from i^ top 
one can see the German Ocean and Irish Sea. The JSden 
^ and Denemt drain this county ; and the rain-^fall in the 
Lake District ” is 50 inches ; at Stye 150 inches. V 
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Carlisle (31,000) {Eden), an episcopal city, once walled ajsd entered 
by three gates, is the junction of the English and Scotch railway 
systems. The people are principally occupied in mihing, and in cotton 
and hardware manufacture. It is 300 m. from London, and was 
taken by Prince Charles, 1746, by Prince Pupert in 1646, having 
surrendered, after a memorable sieg^ of eight months, to tjiej^lia- 
mentarians in 1644? There is a good Uve-stock market. Its cathedral, 
on an eminence, contains the remains of Paley, 

- CockermS^th (7,067) (Derwent), with a good grain market, has 
trade in hats, leather, and thread. It is the birth-place of Wordsworth, 
LongtQ.wn (19,748) (Sak), is a fast improving place, near the 
Scotch border. •* « 

Penrlth*e(8,600), an ancient town, lies in a picturesque valley, 
amidst striking scenery, and remains of ancient edidooe ; ' has some 
manufactures of woollens and cotton goods of a fancy kind^ 

Keswick (2,610) (Derwent), much frequented by tourists, ik noted 
for the manufacture of black lead pencils. 

Whitehaven (18,842) {Irish Sea), is a handsome, well^llt^t town, 
owing its importance to the collieries and rich iron mines in the 
neighbourhood. It has ship-building, rope-making, thread, and^ailt 
cloth manufactories, with timber trade and extensive ooaI-6r;porting.^ 
Wigton (3,400), and Workington (8,000), the former a manufac- 
turing, the latter a seaport town, are fast improving places. S|?illoth* 
(Solway Frith) serves as the port of Carlisle; Alston (6,000), is much 
engaged in mining, smelting, and weaving. Maryport (7,460) (Irish 
Sea) exports coal largely. 

Durham is a good agricultural county, well khown for 
the breeding of dairy cows. The coal-field runs along the 
coast nearly the whole length ; coal and iron mining and 
exporting constitute great industrial pursuits. On the W. 
there are mountain and moorland, with a rather light soil. 
The Tyne SLU^LDerwentform the northern, the T^s the SQuthem 
boundary, and the Wear traverses it somewhat centrally, 
Durham (14,406) (Wear), in the centre of a oOal-field^ has manu. 
factures of worsted stuffs, rugs, canvas, sail-cloth, mate, glass, and 
earthenware. It is the seat of a university, has an old casUe, and a 
cathedral in which were buried the remains of the Venerable Bede. 

Sunderland (98,000) ( Wear), an active port, has glass manufactb* 
ries, very extensive ship-building and coal ei^brting. 

OatesheUd (48,000) (Tyne), properly a suburb Cf Newcastle, , 
combines exports of grinding stones with a large coal tradSf 
* Yhis town is built of red stone ; hence its name. 
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PwrUngton (27,730) makes linens, woollens, etc,; i8*a 

railway centre, and ^n important iron and coal mart. Stockton 
(17,500) {Tee»)y makes sail-cloth, has iron and brass foundries, ship- 
building,' and a large com and flour market. The flrst railway was 
opened fsom this town to Darlington, 27th Sept., 1825. Hartlex>ool 

(13.000) (i\r. 8ea)y has trade in^shipping coals and iron ore ; it has 
large docks which cover 138 acres, and good public buildings. 
Hartlepool West (13,164) is a modem town one mile distant, with 
an active trade in a gre^ variety of articles. South Shi Ads (45,000), 
already referred to, has ship-building, glass, and alum works, and 
exports of coal. Consett (6,000), has tradeiin coaf and iron. Jarrow 

(18.000) has coal-mining and ship-bj^ding. Bishop-Auokland 
(8,700) {Wear),hAa trade in iron, coal, and cotton. The palace of 
the Bishop of Durham was erected here in the 13th century. 

'W^tmorelazid is yerj mountainous, its eastern side 
being traversed by the Fenmne, and the W. and centre by the 
Cumhi^tan Range^ which contains many slate rocks ; its soil 
is' barren on the hills, but fertile in the valleys. There are 
i&tSnsive moors, and the climate is very humid. It is 
driuned^by the Eden^ the Kent^ and the Lune, 

KezidUd (13,400) (Kent)^ has manufactures of woollen cloths, carpets, 
atockings, cottons for sailors’ jackets, linseys, fishing-hooks, and 
leather. There are also several mills, dye, marble, and paper works 
in the immediate neighbourhood. 

Appleby (1,680) {Eden), the smallest county capital in England, 
has an old castle, and published the first provincial newspaper. Its 
castle was bravely defended by Lady Pembroke in the Civil Wars of 
Charles 1. Milnthorpe (1,433), the only port, can receive small 
vessels ^t high tide. It has some good schools. Brough has cotton, 
:E(irby, blanket, and Lonsclcde, carpet factories. 

Yorkshir6, the largest county in the United King- 
dom, has an irregular form. A line, from Spurn Head 
to the junction of the counties of Westmoreland and 
Barham on the north-west, is 125 miles; and a line 
from the extreme south point at the junction of Derby and 
Nottingham to Todd, Point, at the mouth of the Tees, in a 
direction nearly due north, is 92 miles : its circumference is 
about 400 miles, of whichl20arecoastline4 Above3,000,000 
aci'ee are arable, pasture, and meadow* .The remcunder 

tj 6 
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barren and sterile wastes, woods, and wild moorlands 
It is in the archiepiscopal province of York* The grand 
civil divisions of Yorkshire are jato three 
West, East, North, and independent of which Was un^ 
lately the ainsty of York; The immense populations of this 
county generally exhibit habits of great industry ; and tbs 
varieties cC the occupations pursued them render it a 
very interesting and a most important portion of the United 
Kingdom. 

The West Riding (cap, Leeds) forms in the S. one in^ 
mense mahufacturing district, swarming with ImigC factories, 
comprising important seats of the various wooUch, cotton, 
linen, iron, hardware, and cutlery manufactures, as Well as 
extensive quarries, and mines of freestone, limestone, coal, 
iron, copper, and lead. It is west of the Otise, and is inter- 
sected by canals and railways in every direction. Near tl)6 
Ouse the land is very fertile, being principally an ^alluvirfi 
formation. » 

The East Riding (cap. Beverley) has three distinct dis* 
tricts, viz., the Wolds, an assemblage of chalk hills ex* 
tending from the Humber to the Derwent, and ranging 
eastward to the coast, where they form the lofty 
promontory of Flamborough Head. The ascent of these 
hills is steep, except bn their eastern side| but their height 
seldom exceeds 600 feet. Further S. is Soldenms, marshy ' 
towards the Humber, and varied towards the E., Where is 
Eomsea Mere.'t The third division, called the Levels^” 
is flat and level, but of considerable fertilit3r. Along the 
coast there are good fisheries ; but tillage and grazing are 
the chief industrial occupations. Here also are produced - 
•the splendid hams so well known everywhere. 

The North Riding (cap. York)f diversified by hills And 
flats, has bold and rocky cliffs, rising a little S. of Whitby 
to 690 feet. The eastern moorland is wild and motintainops, 
bleak and dreary, but in many places fertile. The Vale of 


* The term Hiding ia a obiruptien of tbo Artgio^Saifon ^ 

oeoupiea ise acre* { hut S«m«nMU#r (near the Ure) le the ]erg««t YoHkihire 
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Itork, running 8. the Teea to the 8. of the county, is 
ttcededingly fertile. The western moorlands are also in 
this tiding. There are fertile pastures and good grain 
; marbte, jet, alum, and lead are found. The rivers, 
will he described in a separate chapter. 

York,* (45,3$8) (Ousd\ iB associated for electoral piloses with 
the North Biding". It is ite see of one of the two English atohbishops, 
and stands M a flat situation with a ciroumference^of 26 miles, con- 
sisting of an old wall entered b;^ ten gates, f Aur of which remain, and 
is neatly midway between London add Edinburgh. Its widl is the 
most oompletS in the kingdom. It has many attractive reminiscences 
of its ^eat antiquity, such as remains of Boman towers, and early 
Bi^tish dLUrohes. Its oathedral, of a oruoiform shape, is classed 
amongsf the most magnifloent in the world. A monastery, some 
iamees of. wl^di still remain, was completed here in the time of Bofus. 
The city ia supplied with good educational institutions, such as pre^ 
paratory soHools, aud training schools for teachers ; but its trade, once 
^ijpElpDvtant, is now confined to a little glass-making, leather gloves, 
and comlvmaking, and the manufacture of railway carriages. Airoond 
Yotk the eultivatiou of mustard is a remunerative industry. It is 
prepared iySi^the nulls of York, and sold as Durham Mustard.*' In 
1069 it wes besieged by the Conqueror. This city was a favoiirite 
residence of the Boman emperors. It has annual races. 

HuUf (1^1, dOO) (^JECumb$r)f the chief port of the county, and the 
fourth in Eagland^ stands at the mouth of a river of same name. 
Steamers ply to Scotland, Hamburg, the Netherlands, and more, 
pairtioulaidy to the Baltic, and North Germany, exporting great 
quantities of manufactured goods to, aud importing the productions 
of, Northern Europe. Its trade is principally in iron, timber, cheesy 
fi^, oil cake, and woollen goods. It also imports immense quantities 
ofgraom Henry Yll. frequently resided here. Its manufactures are 
those of a great port— sail-cloth, cables, etc. It has a nautical and 
a grammar school. 

lieOds (^9,200) (Mre), ill^the seat of the manufacture of woollen 
cloth and tweeds. It has also linen, iron, and machine-making, glass, 
bricks, leather, and earthenware manufactures, and numerous splendid 
public buildings, statues ot mimy iraportant persons, inciudmg those of 
the and Wellington. It has a magnificent town-hall, numo- 
. . ' ' • - 

• OranfiaiUy i town of the Brissntes, a people of Celtio ongin, meatioiied by 
Ta^toi iu»>tne moet mimerouB of the tribes of Britain] was made a Boman 
stati<m;|^n.79. Hers Oonamtixie the Great was bom, and here the etaiperois 

£^tmd^lb*l by him Shigstowh ; afterwards cOfitMteied 
to Kinpston i wm walled in a .o. ISSS. 
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YOQB mills, fouxidiies, &o. It is mentioned by Bede Mjui impceftan^ 
plaoe. There is extensive trade in linen and feather ; and there is a 
good grammar school. , 

Sheffield, (240,000), is picturesquely built on seversl hills, near tho 
eonfluenoe of the Sheaf and Don, the latter being navigable to the 
town ; it is well built, though of dusky appearance, being enveloped 
in smoke issuing from the chimneys of its nunihrous factories, It 
possesses x^y fine public buildings. Its manufactures consist of 
an endless wiety of articles in brass, iron,^d steeli; knives, scythes, 
^es, silver and i^ated ware ; Britannia metal and Gtonan Silver 
goods; all articles of tlse in husbandry ; electro-plating; annottr* 
plating for ships; and so W< Coals and iron ore abound in the 
neighbourhood; and trade is energetically^ carried on ^ rail and 
canal. It had a castle which submitted to the rojN^is in 1643. 
Next year it was taken after a siege by the Duke of Itancbester., ? 
In 1630, Cardinal Wolsey stopped here just before Ms dhath, in 
charge of the Earl of Shrewsbury, afterwax^' the gaoler of the 
ftueeu of Scots. MrtA GolUgi has just been opem here. 

Bradford, a well-built town, with many fine public buildings, is the 
great centre for manufacture of alpaca-wool, stuffs, silks, andnuOl^-, 
nos ; and also for worsted-spinning. It has a great wool market 
Halifax, a well-built and opulent town, on ^eCalder, with a splen* 
did town-hall, produces the finest kinds of stuff goods, Siuoh as 
shalloons, serges, etc. ; as well as many kinds of worsted fabrics; It 
is a complete hive of industry. It has the largest carpet works in the 
world ; produces cotton fabrics in abundance ; and ranks next to 
Leeds and Bradford as a seat of the woollen and worsted trade* 
Ulddlesborough (39,585), a river port on the Tees, of recent date, 
has great exports of coal; has extensive iron manufaotarei^ bottle, 
delft-ware, and glass making. 

HowtLen (2376) (fluse)^ is celebrated for its horse fair, ^fod to be 
one of the largest in the world. ,, 

. Bipon (6806) [Ure), is a cathedral city, with grammar school, 
and trade in varnish and saddlery. 

Huddersfield (70,000) (Colne), has u^ufactures of flannels and ^ 
blankets, and narrow cloths, shawls, dodkins, and serges of a fancy ' 
kind. Its streets are admirably laid out. 

jSklpton (6000) (Aire), has cotton spinning. 

Saddleworth (18,631), produces excellent k^eymeres and broad* 
cloths. V , e ' * ' , 

Wakefield (23,300) (Calder), with immense com warehousei^ has 
also great wool and cattle fairs, and veaqf skitful dyers* In a battle 
here, 1460, Margaret of Anjou defeated Yorkist 
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Barnsley (28,000) (JOearne) is a prosperous town, extensively 
ehga^d In iron! and, cosl trade. It has also linen manufactures, chiefly 
damasks, draperies, and ticks. 

Botherhom (25,000) {Don), has numerous manufactjures, induding 
a cannon foundry, bridge works, and machinery. 

Doncaster (18,758) (Don), hall been noted for horse races since 
1703. It is an im|>ortant railway centre, and has the works of the 
Ghreat Northern line. Its g^ain and cattle markets are v^s^good, 
Batley (21,000) (Ni^, is engaged in manufacturing tweeds, 
blaj^ts, carpets, and cloth. ^ 

Dewsbury (24,773) (Calder), is a thieving town of the woollen 
trade, which produces blankets, rugst carpets, and druggets. 

Keighley (20,000) (Aire), has trade in cotton, worsted, and 
machinery. ' 

Qortgn (21,616), is principdly engaged in cotton spinning and hat 

tiling. 

Blngley (5238) (Aire), has manufactures of worsted and cotton. 
Beverley (10,000) (Derwent), has trade in iron, coal, and leather. 
^Q^le (8707) (Ouse), a fast rising river port, has excellent docks. 
MalU>n (8168) (Derwent), has good trade and excellent cattle 
markets, o 

Kn%resborough (5205) (Nidd), has trade in linen and grain. 

. Selby.(6200) (Ouee) is engaged in boat-building and flax-spinning. 

Saltaire (500 (Aire), so named from its founder, Sir Titus Salt, 
is a well-known manufacturing town of recent date, which rose out 
of the success of the alpaca wool introdimtion. 

Harrowgate (7000) (yidd), is noted for mineral waters, consutiug 
of twenty-five springs of various kinds. 

Scarborough (24,000) (North Sea), is on a spacious bay, and* though 
much e^aged in com, provision, and timber trade, yet is best known 
fcg sea-bathing and mineral waters. 

Bridllngtoii (p200), with some interesting ruins, is also a resort 
for sea-bathing, 

Whitby (13,000) (North Sea) is surrounded by high clifl&si. It has a 
, little coasting trade, alum mines, and jet manufacture. Near is ths 
birth-place of Captain Cooke. 

' Filey (1881) and Bedcar (3400) are also coast towns, 

Lancashire} remarkable for the variety ol its industrial 
pnrsidLits, lies on the Irish Sea, and has immense beds coal 
towards the S. Morecambe Bay runs into it towards the N., 
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and separates the county into two parts^ that to the N. being 
called Furness. In the S, are the ^eat c^ton panpIi^tureB. 
Good crops of oats and potatoes are produced. It ije 4]i:|G^€fd 
by the Mersey^ Lane, EiblUy and Dmghs. . \ - 

La^ieaster (17|248), {Ltm\ 230 laUes by rail Iroixi a 

neat well*bi;ilt toVn of great antiquity. A coni^erable pf 

smsOl sliipSLare built, and it carries on a large trade in coal and ma* 
stone, and^^nas manufactures of furmture^ eotton, liheni^ i^d 
sail'cloth. It has ^u old castle of historical note* ^ 

Idverpool, the secondwport in the realm, stands pti hflfen^ey,' 
about four miles from its moUth, its docks running ^ong nVWs 
bank for 9> miles ; it is on a billy foundation. It the great 
emporium of the American and Irish trade, has great Commctcial 
hnxKirtance, and constant traffic with all parts of the world. Many 
of its streets are narrow ; but the suburban residences^ principally 
of the merchants, exhibit great beauty and elegance. Its public 
' buildings— Brown’s Library, St. George’s Hall, Lime-street Hailway 
Station, etc. — are excellent. Besides its manufactures as a shipping 
port, it has iron foundries, manufactures of watches and jews^leigr 
ou an extensive scale. It is pre-eminently the cotton poi^, import-'* 
fng the raw material, and exporting the manufactured a^iclss. 

JUancAester, ou the Irwell, on an eminence, is an dpulesii and 
immense manufacturing city, crowded with ware-houses, factories, 
and shops, adorned with handsome public buildings, and surfbunded 
by numerous elegant villas. It was celebrated, two centuries ago, 
for its manufacture of woollen cloths, to whilh it has meoessively 
added mixed stuffs, hats, tapes, lace, linen, silk, cotton^ and other 
articles, has become the centre of the cotton trade, the emporium 
at which are collected all the products of the neij^boring townu; 
and they are sent to London, Liverpool, Hull, qnd ^othpr pjaces for 
home as well as foreign consumption. It has threb large parhS) 
many fine public buildings, warehouses, factories, and co^n stpres 
resembling palaces near the centre of the town, with pf^any ipplendid 
streets, parades, and squares, towards the outstorjA |to commerce is 
greatly aided by the many rmlway s which oonhieot it Plfeer indus- 

trial seats; in addition to the cotton trade it has calico printin^^ xnann- 
Ihcture of steam-engines and maPhinery, and various branches of 
industry subsidiary to them. 

Salfox^ connected with Manchester by five bridget^ ^ongh a 
separate borou^, may be considered ae part of the isa^ ci^- 

I^escot (d,000) has a few cotton and flax milt^ and. make^ files 
and Wktches. Xieigh (33,600), a fast ristog town, is m^ch 
in w6ol and *cotton trade. ' 
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(92»800) (IrwiU) tha^ birlih-plaoa of Cromptoia, who Ir^ 
yanteA' mnle^jexmj^ is psx important ootton seat. It has also trade 
in sipi:^ ooal, &o. The E«il of X)erby, w:ho took the town for Charles 
£ ^644, was beheaded here 1651. 

Oldham (82,000), a cotton seat ; is also extencdvelj engaged in the 
mannfaotore of hats, calicoes, and f ostians. It has a spa well. 

Blackburn (76,837) (Bam), bSsides being largely engaged in the 
cotton trade, has great industry in coals, print-works, and paper 
mills. It is the birth-place of Hargreaves, who, after of toil, 
invmited the spinning-jenny in 1767, which not only enriched 
himself, but served to cheapen all cotton iabrics. It has a free 
library, g^mmar school, and many fine pubuo buildings. 

Preston (85,400) (fiibble), is the* birth-place of Arkwright, the 
inventor of the spinning-frame. It is also a ootton seaf!! Here the 
young I^tender and his adherents were defeated 1715, and the Soots 
were defeat^, by Cromwell 1648. 

St. Helen’s (45,200) stands in the midst of collieries, and is noted 
for plate*glass, bottle, and copper factories. 

Wigan (30,000) (Douglas)^ is much engaged in coal and irdn trade, 
ootton, linen, brass, pap<)r, and chemical factories. 

(41^500) {Irweli), produces wooUens, cottons imd hats. 

Boohda^e’ (44,500) (^Mocha)^ stands in a beautiful valley. It is one 
tf the mo^ important of the woollen seats. ^ 

Bm&ey (41,608) is a prosperous woollen and cotton manufacturing 
'town. It also has iron and brass foundries, tanneries, and rope 
works. 

Asbton-under-Ijyn^ (37,000) {Tame), is a thriving ootton manu- 
factiuriug town which produces every variety of cotton goods. 

Warrington (32',000) (Mereeg), is engaged in iron and copper 
works, paper and sail-oloth factories, wilh small hardwares! Here 
the first newspaper and the first stage-coach in the county were 
started. • 

Staleybrldge (21,000), besides ootton factories makes fire-bricks. 
Southport (18,000) and Blackpool (6,100) are much frequented 
watering-places. ’Baoup (17,200), has manufactories of cotton and 
baize. Middleton (14,517) is engaged in ootton and silk factories. 
Aooringtop (22,000), to cotton-spinning adds bleaching, printing, 
and mining industries, Oolne (7,335) is engaged in making oidiooes, 
muslinjf, ‘ dfo. Famworth (13,550) has ootton-spimiing and coal- 
mining. 

‘ Barrow (18,000) has great wmmercial interooursei, It is engaged 
in briok*xuii)cix^, and has fiax^fjute, iron, and steel works. Its docks, 
wherve^ and w^houses, all of recent date, are of a very superior 
const^UOn. Fleetwood (14,400), h^ extensive timber trade. It 
is a town of very rec^t date, and contains a school of musketry. ^ 
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XTlverston (7000) is a focus of trade for Furness, and parts of West 
Cumberland, from which it is separated by the«estuaries of MoroambS 
Bay on one hand, and Buddon Sands on the other. It lies in an 
ejctensive agricultural and mining district. ^ ^ 

Chorley (17,000) has manufactures of calicoes, muslins, and fancy 
goods. It has a grammar school. Qitheroe (Jiibhle) is a small town. 

Che^ire, nearly a perfect level, except on the E., where 
some el^tdons occur, has a soil admirably suited for pas- 
ture: excellent^ cheese is produced in abundance; and 
rock-salt exported So many countries from the mines 
about Nantwich, but moJe particularly to the United 
States and India ; the S. Lancashire cpal-held enters on 
the N.E. ; copper and lead are found in small ^dantitied* 
It contains Delamere forest, and several heathiS The 
peninsula between the estuaries of the Bee and Mersey, its 
boundary rivers, is called WirraL It is drained by the 
Weaver, which flows through its centre. ^ 

Chester (35,701) {Dee)^ 185 miles N.W. of London, is remarkable^ 
for a peculiarity of construotiou not seen in other towns. ISie houses 
are excavated from the rook to the depth of one storey beneath the 
level of the ground on each side, and have a portico running along 
their front, level with the ground at the back, but one storey abo\re 
the street. These porticoes, which are oalled tho^* rows,*' affordaoovereA 
walk to pedestrians, and beneath them are shops and war^ouses 
on a level with the street. The ancient walls are kept in good 
repair, and form a delightful promenade, commanding hne pros- 
pects. The exchange, cathedral, and county hall are fine buildings^ 
The race-course, lying between the wall and the river, is p^ectly 
level. This was formerly the packet-station for Ireland. * 

Congleton (11,344) {Dane)^ near the £. of the county, has silk manu- 
factures, and a grammar school. 

Maccfiesfield (35,451) {JBollm) has much increased in prosperity, 
from the growing importance of its silk manufactures. In, its neigh- , 
bourhood, too, the cotton manufacture flourishes. 

Stockpoit (53,000) (Mersey) is famed for ootton-spinnmg and Weav- 
ing, and calico printing ; also the manufacture of bruri&es and hats ; 
it also has iron,^braB8, and woollen f aet^es! 

Crewe (18,000), a railway focus, wilb lines divergihg in six dlf- > 
ferentadirections, has the works of the London and North Westefn 
^ Railway, the hugest of the kind in the world. 
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Naatwltih* (7000)' (JTiww^er), produces salt in larg^ qnantitfes. 

' It else has shoe and g^love maMng. Dukindeld (14,000) {Tame), is 
engage in cotton trade. It has the deepest coal mine in the world 
— ^Astley's new pit being 690 yards deep, Birkenhead (66,000) 
{Mersfi^), is the largest town in the county. It has extensive ship- 
building and immense docks, ^trincham (8500), has linen weaving 
and gardening. Bunoom (12,443) {Mersep), is engaged in coasting 
trade, coal mining and quarrying. 

Norfolk is onS of the great agricultural counties^ and 
includes some of the Pen c6untry,^ It is nearly oval- 
shaped ; drained by the Tart^ and Cfreat Ouse, with their 
tributaries; and, with the exception of some slight swells,** 
hsbs not even a hill. The rainfall is 20 inches. Mustard 
is oukivated on the borders of. Cambridge; wheat and 
barley axe its chief grain crops ; fishing is important on 
the coast. Immense numbers of poultry are fed to supply 
the London market. 

» *Iforwlch (80,000) (JFenaum), is surrounded by walls, and is a fine 
city, With manufactures of bombazines, mixed stuffs, camlets, 
damasks, crapes, poplins, shawls, &c. Its cathe^al is spacious and 
handsome. It has many splendid buildings, including a guild-hall, 
theatre, grammar school, and numerous churches. It was the first 
place in which a fire insurance was established on the principle of 
returning a portion ^f the profits to the insured. 

Yarmouth (42,000) {Tare), is a free town, with an excellent har- 
bour, safe “ roads,” and extensive shipping. It was formerly walled, 
and the 0 I 4 town is intersected by narrow lanes, called rows.” It 
is tho principal seat of the herring fishery, imports timber, wines, 
and coV>nial produce, and exports barley and other g^rain. 

, Lytm ReglSf (16,459) {Great Ouse), a handsome town, imports a 
great quantity ^f ooal, and exports com. It has an Exchange, and 
some good public buildings. A little N. is Sandringham^hfklL 

Thetford (4167) {Little Ouse), an old Saxon town, has trade in 
malt and grain. 

Di80 (4000) ( Wavetiey), a market town on the S. border, has manu- 
factum of brucdies and hosiery^ 

Woha, with a good oyster fishery, has some coasting trade* The 
lobster trade of Cromer has almost disappeared. ^ 

Suffolk, with a gently undulating surface, ahd a dry 
climate, with paarshy flats near the coast, is also aa qgri* 

« Wleft meiuiS salt in Celtic ; hence the terms Noithwioh, Middlewi<^, fto. 

t Bormerir Lynn EUtoeopi, and the property of the Bishop of Norwidi ; Henry 
Vm./ having setaed the tov^ gave it its present siamv. 
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cultural count/, where dairyJfiarmlng ftn4 tillage hus- 
Ibandry are extensively carri^ oh. It ^s draiu^ Vy the 
8Uwr^ OnoMj Lwriy IMfb and tiie W<w 0 n$g wjdob 
separates it from Norfolk. 

Ipswicli (43,000) (OnmH), is Ml old town, wMob exports melt end 
com. It has a coastings trade, and^hoanufac^^s of iron and ma- 
chinery. The district around is agricultural ; and includes the 
man^lfacfl&^^ol agricultural implements and manures^ paper, ^p, 
snuff mills, and docks for ship-building. B has some himdsome 
chutes and chapels, .an hospital, and a grammar sdbLpoL 
Bury jSt. Edmund’s (\4,928) {Lark), beautifully siti^te^ is re- 
gularly built, and has large corA and cattle markets. The district 
around is chibfly agricultural, hut it is remarkable for the ihnabaT of 
delightful noblemen’s seats, whilst the town itself attmets many 
families by its grammar school, one of the most celebrated. 

Sudbury (7000) {Stour), where the Flemings settled ah^ intro- 
duced the woollen manufacture, is a very clean mm^et-tOwn with a 
grammar sohooL ^ ^ ^ ^ 

tioweatoft (15,000), the most eastern town, in England, hiM a 
gre^t herring and, a good mackerel fishery, a good harbohr, anff ft . 
a watering place, now much frequented. A battle was fought^ tiiie 
coast in 1666,* when the Dutch fleet was defeated., , , 

Bungay (2000) {Waveney), has a grammar school, pimtlng tkade, 
and sOk manufaoT^ures. Beccles (5000) ( Wavmey), has tradii in malt. 

Essex, remarkable for its good husbandry, has, generally 
speaking, a level surface, with a few hills and foyests in 
the centre, and a slight elevation towards the N-W. ; near 
the sea and Thames, marshes abound ; and many islands 
are near the coast; excellent grain crops are produced. 
The Poyal Porest, JSpping, extends 20 miles in the W.; 
where the suburbs of London fast extendmg., The 
Stowry Lea, Blaciwaier^ Chelmer,d;ad, Colne^ dreSn tbip wunty. 

Chelmsford (9000) (CA^^msr), stands in a beautiful valley, and 
has an important agricultural market. It pi on the g^4 1^!^ 
road, formerly Boman, from London to Col^ester. It hi^ a good 
grammar school,^ and much local trade. ^ ^ 

Colchester (26,861), a military station on the Colne, If an ancient 
town long lamoi^s for its oysters. It has trade in od^ake Sniibaize, 
with very exteryedve tailbrhig establishments. In the oiyfi war it 
anstaiq^ a end was finally taken by Fairfidx:, "1648, wheh 
both royalist oommanden ware executed. 
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Harwich (6000) (Siour)^ is ttie principal packet station for Hd. 
llknd. ItkMagoodIxiirboiiranddodc-yard, with increasing oonunerce. 

Braintree (4S00) (Blackiiffater)^ is an ancient town with a little 
silk-making and straw plaiting. 

‘Vfraltou and Southehd (Tham$)f are fhyonrite summer retreats. 
^Idon ( 6686 ) {Blackufater), has oyster-fishing. 

Barking, formerly the seat oil^a rich abbey, is near the Thames ; 
itg mhabitants are engaged in fisheries. 

, W^tham (6000) (Xfs), manufactures powder and expJsfSffes. 
( 6886)9 is Engaged in brewing and gardening. 

Surroyi lyifig 8. of the Thame^ cofitains the residences 
of many of the London business men, and has^a rich soil 
towardia its borders, but in the centre there, is sandy ground 
'imd barren heath on the N. Downs, which on the W. con- 
tr€tct a ridge called the Hog’s Back.” Com and hops 
are extensively cultivated. There are excellent sheep-walks. 
The JF^ apd Moh are the chief rivers; but there are 
tixSij^ meei rivulets, and handsome parks. 

<^U^ord (9811) (Wey)f 30 miles S.W. of London, with market 
giirdens and orchards, carries on a considerable traffic in grain, tun- 
ber, Sialt, and coals ; has paper and powder mills in the vicinity. 

Kingsi^n (16,267) (Thamea)^ was the residence of several Saxon 
kings, has. flax and oil mills, malt-kilns, and a good com market. 
Bail way ccmneotion has greatly increased it. 

Eeigatfe (16,000) {Mole), where there is a cave in which the barons 
secretly met who made King John sign the Magna Charta, is a 
great railway centre, and a flourishing town. 

Dorking (6920) {Mole), is a clean town, remarkable for its pri^e 
fowls. JLieith Hill, 900 ft. high, is in the vicinage. 

«Bpspha (6276), has a mineral spring from which Epsom salts’* 
were bi^oe mnnufaqtured. Here our celebrated Derby” races are 
held every year. 

.Croydon (66,662) {Wandle), a pleasant, wealthy town, 9 m, from 
X^ndon, is rapidly increasing in population. It has a good com 
merket and an annuel fair. 

^Imbliadon (9087), where the azmual rifle competition of the 
TJj^tod Xing^m .is held, is the residence of many London merehants. 

Famham (^460) ( JFfifh js in the midst of the best hop district . 
has an old ps^Uce. Near is More Park, the residenoe of 8ixW 
temple, with yrhem ^wift resided. 

Richmond (16,826) {Tkamea), noted for its pa^k and so^ry, • 
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id a plesflaat suburban resort. Here Edward Xll.^ Henry VH.^ and 
Queen Elizabeth died.* * 

Kent * with rich land and a genial clime, is ^^piotvpre 
of fertility, and a pattern of g|ird6n-like culture.” It ie a 
great industrial country, Mid-Kent being a regular region of 
hops au^^fhdts. The Thames forms its northern boundary 
for about 40 miles ; and its other rivers kre tiiei Siour^ Bother ^ 
Medway^ and Bn^ent^ It is famed for fruits, woodi of oak, 
beech, and chestnut. « V 

Sheppey Isle, separated from the mainland by thejSWtt|^ is princi- 
pally mardi and pasture land. Sheernesa (14,000), on'the liide^ is ,a 
nav^ station risimr in importance : taken by the Butch in;I6@7. " The 
dockyatd covers nearly sixty acres. A large fleet generally, lies at • 
Sheemesa It communicates with London by steamers, exportiug 
com, see^ and oysters. Thanet Isle, of remarkable fertility, cn 
which stands Margate (12,054), is on the N. E. of Kent, and 
gate (21,000), great resorts of Londoners duiing the bathing, 8eaSon^ 
Goodwin Sandst protect the low shore from easterly winds, ^nd serve 
as a great breakwater, forming the Downs^ an excellent roadstead. 

Greenwich, with its hospital for invalided sailors, its royal observa- 
tory in the park, is the resort of many strangers, who crowd from 
London by river, rail, and tram. 

Cfuiterbury (21,000), a city with a splendid cathedral^ is erected 
on the site of the first Christian church built in England, hac a gram- 
mar school founded by Henry VIII., is the see of an archbishop, 
who is Primate of all England.” There are woollen mills near the 
city; but its chief source of industry is the export of a^cnliural 
produce, especially hops. It has some very ancient ecclesiastical 
edifices. Here Thomas ^ Becket, then archbishop, Was murdeibd,. 
1171. Cromwell used the cathedral as a stable for*his Woopers. 

Gravesend (21,183), is engaged in ship-building and* victualling, 
fishing Und gardening. , . r 

Uaidstone (26, 198), the capital, on the Medway, caries on a con- 
siderable trade, especially in hops, of which it U the oentre» In the 
vicinity are very extensive hop-grounds, and many paper, ocrh, and 
other milla. It has some manufactures; the district is lai^,^d 
mixed, being aglficultural, comn^ercial, nuudtime^ and tpilitary., 

« Bni^t in 1497; retuilfe by Henry VO. in 1901, and e^ed by blia Ektoea^ 
Msvwn fomer ti>le. 

t Fonneriy the estate of Earl Goodwin, and fahuerseU W tho'sea* 
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Dover (28,270), the Packet-Station for Prance, Bdgiwn, and !he 
a marine residenoe* In the earliest times it was walled and 
fortified. . It is the prinoip^ of the Cinque Ports ; with a castle, a 
military station, and exitensiye fortifications. Borer has often been 
called the lock and key to all England. The town was raraged by 
the Pirench in X29d ; and here ti|o memorable treaties were entered 
into*— that by King John,- by which he gave up his kingdom to the 
Pope ; and that by King Charles II. (1670) when he secr^^ became 
a penkoner of Prancot^ ^0 ^ ndighbourhoo<>'w mostly 

dmlk ; and the Prenoh coast is only 21 miles distant. 

Woohriob (35,600) (J'hamef). where evefy person entering the 
service of the artillery acquires a knowledge of the profession. The 
dockyard^ royal arsenal, artillery bwaoks, and military academy, 
are the chief attractions. ^ 

Tunbridge *f7ell8 (19,400) has mineral waters, and is a place of 
fashion^^Ue Ksort, particularly in the season. 

Boch€8tsr(ld,000) {Medwaj/)^ a city of very great antiquity, is the 
see of a bishop ; has constant intercourse with the metropolis by rail 
and steam boats ; has an excellent oyster fishery. The Boman Boad 

frCm Boyer, called Watling-street, passes through this town. It has 
♦twoiree schools, one called the King^s, and the other the City School. 
There & a cathedral, an old castle, and several other edifices. 

Ch^am (26,0OO), an important military depot, is properly a modem 
continuation of B^hester, and is a busy place ; has a dockyard and 
arsenal surrounded by a wall which encloses 90 acres. 

FolKestone (12,694), on the coast, communicating by rail with 
London, and with the Continent by steam-packets. Bythe (3,363): 
its trade is wonderfully increasing. From its healt|iy and delight- 
ful situation it is annually becoming an attractive and fashionable 
watering-plade for Londoners. It has a school of musketry. 

Battford (8,300) {Darent)^ has com, paper, oil, and powder mills. 
Here Spfblman built the first paper mill, and here Wat Tyler’s re- 
bellian broke out, 1381. Beal (8,000) (iV*. /^^a), with Sandwich (3,096) 
(Stour)^ fonning*one of the Omque Ports, is noted for skilful pilots 
and batmen. Here Ceesar landed. Beptford (Thames), where Peter 
the Great worked as a fdiip carpenter, has navy victualling yard. New 
Bdmney(i$^«^J9<w^),stand8 onwhat wasthe old marsh, andisfortified; 
FaTe^ham (7,198), with oysters, cement, and bricks* Bromley 
(U,o6o), with ealioo-printing, and Sevenoaks (4,118), with hops* 

• Susse^ a tilli^'and pasture county, 9nth of 
ch^k on tbe coasts has the rich pasture called the South 
Down Hills runuiui; through the centre, ahd a level coiuittry 
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aprtli and south of these. It is j^ained by the : 

Ouse^ AduTf and Arun^ in which, as well as along tb^ opast^ 
abundance of eBcellent fish is caught. The chief produc- 
tions of thiainduatrious county are com, cattle, wool, wood, ; 
iron, chalk, fowl, and fish, if belongs to ^e district of 
the wCgM or woodland of former times. 

lAwesJ^jVSO) (Ouse) an ancient and well-bnfit toWn^^^leS^lly 
situated, has trade grain and malt. In 1264; a fiem battle was 
fought here, when the ba.x)n8 defeated Henry IXI. It hM tw6 annxud 
fairs. Newhaven is its poA, whence steamers cross the CbaiineL 
It has an excellent needle factory. ‘ f \ 

Onichester (9,860), once walled| and entered by ^ 
compact, and neat town on a plain. Its cathedral is much admired, 
line lobsters are caught. . . , ® , 

Mldhurst (6,766) contains a town-hall and some |fOod public buttd* 
inga, and has a corn market. ' " , , ' 

Worthing is now frequented as a watering place. It ik ddni]|^ef^y 
sheltered by hills. ^ ^ 

Brighton (90,000) (Channel)^ is a fashionable bathing-pWs, held^ 
in general esteem. Its fisheries of herrings and mackerel stkd con^ 
mderable supplies to the London market. It possesses quiok^ com- 
munication with the metropolis, and is increainng* Its admirable 
aquarium is worthy of a visit. 

Hastings (29,300), oUe of the Cinque Ports, a most doUghifal' 
watenng-plaoe, formerly possessed a good harbour, but its wsf depen- 
dence now rests on its fisheries. The climate is mild and ^^detred 
agreeable by the beautiful and romantic scenery and, Jntkwstiug 
objects of Ihe neighbourhood. Leomrd^e (2,767) a han^ome 
suburb, has become a favourite residence. The battle of Hasting ’* 
was won by ‘William the Conqueror, 1066, who landed ki tevenfi|py 
fiay, very near. 

Suttoxi (6, 600) has agriculthral trade* 3^bghodr ^*6o6) is b ikshfoh- 
able watering-place. Bye {Mother) had at one tiihe a hl^lbour, 
but it is now closed up. UttlehatUptoxi (Afuh) and Seytoni are 
noteworthy places. 

HdiHipsllire,^ abounding in forests, f talleys, and wood- 
lands, is, on the whole, a fertile and weU^cuIt^yated oQnnl^i, / 
traversed by the N« and S. Downs, which are hare iinited>. 
It is. drained by the MvAm, and the Besides 

the ulhal crops, hops are extbnaiVely cultitated) and in the 

Oslled also Haats or Southampton. ' 

t Orsat mttabgn of pigs art fed on the aComs« and the ^*HMBpihiM bacon** it 
The ii in iha B.W.i and the ■manforeetaol JOtst fit** 

iite alec m this aciuntr^ 
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S, of the county, there is great industry in supplying the 
usual articles of naval equipment to the immense number 
of vessels ;Vrhjich lie in Spithead and the Solent* There are 
numerous oysters, lobsters, and other fish along the coast. 
In the J/ew Forest there are oaks of many hundred years’ 
growtfi. Spithead, defended from all winds, canjjlpoom* 
xnodate 1,000 vesselt;. It is so deep, that at low the 
largest ship can enter. 

Win^ester (U,708) (Itchm\ a veyy .jmcieDt. city, and a royal 
rcsidehce under the Boxnans, Saxons, and Normans, is in a valley 
between oh^ hills, and has some fine public buil^gs. It has a 
magnificent cathedral, a college widely celebrated, and an infirmary, 
with ntixaerous remains of castles and abbeys. It was the favourite 
residence of the Norman Kings. 

Portsmouth* (U3,500), at the mouth of Portsmouth harbour, 
unrivalled for spaciousness and safety, and defended by fortifications 
thii,|jQ|nder it impregnable, is the rendezvous of the Channel fleet, 
the docks, the arsenals, the storehouses, the block machinery, and 
the stup^dous arrangements made here for building, repairing, and 
equip^g .a fleet, are on a stupendous scale. It is a government 
naval port; the population depends on the various public establish- 
ments, and. comprises a great many half-pay officers'. It is the resort 
of the West India and Peninsular steam packets ; and the New York 
sailixig packets, Indiamen, and ships going everywhere. 

Southampton (54,000) {Itchen)^ a rising sea-port, the Packet 
Station for the West In^a, Mediterranean, East India, and Chma 
Mails, has a very extensive intercourse with the Ghannd Islands. It 
is the head-quarters of the Ordnance Survey. It was the birth-place 
of Dr. Watt^ and has many excellent public buildings. 

dhristohurch (18,415), at the mouth of the Avon and Stour, ti 
engaged ih makirl^ fusee chains and gloves. It has a double tide. 

€k>Sport, properly a suburb of Portsmouth, is parted from it by an 
arm of the sea, but partakes of the same industries. 

Lsmdhtot, the caultal of ihe New Forest, is a small town. ^ 

Th6 ]^6 of Wight, lovdy in scenery and genial in 
cliinhte, is poHtioally united to Hants, from which it is 
separated bT,:&e Solent ana Spithead. In thte centre is a 
range of obatt: downs running from E. to W. ; pasture 
abounds in iliS and corn lands in the S. It is 

^Thi4iewn»CiiaimiuiusUttriymoawa(i*ourtiavaianH^^ ' 
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^ut miles from E. to W., md aliont 13 to 8., 

with an area of 149 square miles. The climate isi pej^ajpe^ 
the mildest in the BritiBh empire. The nver drains 
this isle, and divides it into two almost equal pari$, Pppu* 
lation is 65,000. o 

" * ( ’ 

Newport (8,000) (Msdtm), the capital, ip a neat, quiet little town, 
in a celfe^l position. 

Cowes (5,730), the head-quarters of the l^yal TaOl|^t Squadron, 
stands at the mouth of the Medina. OsborM one of the palaces 
of Her Majesty, is in its vicinity. 

Byde (11,234) {Spithead)^ a** highly fashionable towt^t^inuoh fre- 
quented for'bathing and yachting, has a new pier, Whi^ forms an 
excellent promenade. In the vicinity are beautiful villaii^, ' . 

Ventnpr (Coast), sheltered by neighbouiing heights* liejj on the 
S.W. of the island : is a favourite winter residence. ^ 

Yarmouth, a smaU town of much antiquity, has some fishing. 
Saudown is a watering-place, and resort of consumptive patients, ‘ 

Berks, ^ irregular in shape, lies S. of ,the Thames^Jias 
a varied scenery, by chalk hills and levels, often oalleft 
vales, as the rich Vale of the ‘‘White Horse, with a good 
Boii, is interesting as containing the favourite residence of 
our sovereigns, Windsor castle, surrounded by its park and 
gardens. Grain crops are largely raised, and the Tharim 
and jS‘ennet'1 al^ord good fish. ' 

Beading (32,372) (Kennet), carries on a considerable trade-in fiour, 
timber, and malt ; it has some establishments for maMng sail-oloths, 
ribands, and pins, and is much engaged in the making of boot-trees 
and lasts. It is the birth-place of Archbishop Laud ; formerly h^ 
a& abbey, the remains of which are stiU seen. It also has iron works 
and biscuit making. % 

Abingdon (5,800) consists of several wide street!^; ^s a 
market in grain, with a little cloth and carpet making. 

^ 'Windsor (29,000), celebrated for its magnificent castle, has for ages 
been the residence of the British sovereigns. Its scenery of sylvan 
beauty, its park and gardens, are much admired. Its oasile was first 
built by the Conqueror as a hunting imt It is an a;^ieultwal 

• Fcrme^ Barkshire ; henco its pr^wat^remuneiation. ■ , ^ ^ ^ 

t In the w. of fiie coqnty; so called from a^cbilky cli|t said to reaemlue a , 
borse. ' 

u i ** The Kennetsidft, for silirer eels renoviied, ' . , 

The Loddoa flow, with verdant alders orowaed.* Vltipe* 
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district, and includes some paper mills and carriage manufactories, 
^ungerford (6,270) {Kennet), near the borders of this county and 
' Wilts, has a good grain market. Newloxiry (^,697) (JBTennet), has trade 
in xaaliiixg and machine making. Two battles, one in 1643, and the 
other in 1644, occurred here ; t]^e Royalists were defeated on both 
occasions. Maidenhead (6,173), on the Thames, is the resort of oars- 
mem The renowned “ Wellington College^' is in this county. 

Wilts, a .fertile* county, is divided into South and 
North ; the former varied with hill# liver, and valley, 
and abounding in rich meadows ^nd grain fields; the 
latter is a thickly-wooded levdl district. The downs are 
in the middle, and afford excellent pasturage for sheep. The 
AvonSy JfcAdery and Kenneth are the chief rivers, by which 
it is admirably watered. Salisbury Plain, about 20 miles 
long and 14 broad, is a tract of chalk, where stands Stona 
henge^ the most remarkable and extensive Druidical remains 

in tile United Kingdom. 

• 

SallsbVjryC 13,000) with a fine cathedral, one of the most elegant 
and regular Gothic structures in the kiugdom, is on the Avon, and 
has trade in ale. 

Devizes (7,524), near the centre of the county, was once famous 
for its woollen manufactures, of which but little remains ; but it has 
silk-throwing, snuff manufactories, and malt-kilus, and many public 
buildings. It is the seat of the county Lenten assizes and a good 
corn market. 

Bradford (10,645) on the Avon, engaged in the west of England 
doth manufacture, is a town of great antiquity. 

^I^wbxldge (12,588), on the river Biss, has extensive manufactures 
of kerseymeres, tweeds, and broad cloths of the very best description. 
The' town is the wealthiest and most prosperous in the county. 

Swindon . (11,469), standing on a hill, a neatly-built town, has great 
railway- workshops, and a corn market. It is chiefly inhabited by 
engineers and machinists. 

Maxiborough* (3,660), with a college founded in 1843 for the edu- 
cation of sons of Church of Euglaud clergymen, gave the title of duke 
to ^rd Churchill, the edebrated general. It is a good butter and 
cheese mart, and has rojp^-making. * 

Calms (2,463) and Chippenham (6. 887), are small towns with agri- 
’ cultural trade. * 

* 8a called from ItScballc hills; chalk hclog andontly esUail marl. 

7 
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wuton (6,112), from which the county derived it» name, prodncee 
the very beet carpets. It stands on the Wiley. Here Alfred the 
Great defeated the Danes, 871* 

Orlddade, on the Thames, was twice destroyed by the Oanee. It 
is at present a centre of trade. ^ 

Dorset, uneven and hilly in surface, with luxuriant 
pastufa^, beautiful scenery, and a njild climate, has been 
called the Gprden of England.” produces excellent 
pipe clay along tlfe banks of the Fr(me» Immense flocks 
ot sheep are fed on Aie ®downs and hills in the interior ; 
corn, flax*, and hemp, are grown. The Stcwr and Frcmi 
are the chief rivers. 

hi 

The Isle of Portland, on which there i« sp convict 
prison, is much famed for its excellent building-stone, of 
which most London public edifices were built ; and Furbeck 
l&land gives abundance of paving-stones. 

• 

Dorchester (6,915), in the midst of an immense Bbee{> V^starage 
district on the Frume, a town of great antiquity, seated ali the point 
of junction of several railways, is noted for the excellence of its ale, 
and its extensive sheep and cattle fairs. It has a few cloth factories,. 

Weymouth (10,000), on the coast, the favourite resort of sum* 
mer visitors as a bathing-place, is the seat of daily steam traflio 
to the Channel Islands. Portland Harbour renders it one of the 
most important naval stations, and it is defended by a Jorge forireea 
Poole (10,129), a clean, well-built seaport, with a goodttdal harbour, 
has trade with North America, and some coasting trade. It bas long 
^ezL famous for its excellent oysters. It has two tides twelve 
hours. ' • , 

. hhsfteslmxy (2,472), a large old town, on a bleidK hiU^ 
tmal trade. * 

•law Begls (2,329), now resorted to for aea*bathilig^.)^ 

Here Monmouth landed, 1685, in his wntortun^'eflc|fl ^t ^ 

“ ' .j .J'sr ' i'-* 

Devon,* with about 140 miles of seMoast^ 
bays aud harbours, is a rich agricultural county, 
best butter %nd cider, and numbers bf fat oyait' 
tensive pastures. It contains copper, tin, and 
bismuth and many other mineral substances. 
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have a poor soil. The extensive waste called Dartmoor 
Forest lies in the W., supporting immense droves of 
small sheep. In the valleys the soil is rich, and the air 
particularly mild. Marble is^^ abundant in the limestone 
rocks bordering on the Ohannel. It is drained by the Exe^ 
TamoTy Torridgey Dart^ and Tawy with numerous ^str^Uer 
streams. The scenery is beautiful in many places. 

Exeter (34,646), termed ** the Metropol^B of the West,” is a hand- 
some commercial city, being the centfe of an immense population, 
which has been greatly increased since the completion of the Bristol 
and Exeter Kail way. It has a pleasant situation on an eminence on 
the E. bai^ of the Exe. Its cathedral churches and public buildings 
are much admired. Exeter carries on an export trade in cider and 
woollen goods, manufactured in the neighbourhood, and imports 
wine, fruits, drugs, linens, iron, hemp, timber, and tallow. It also 
has trade in corn and coal. Exeter communicates with Topsham 
b^i][fSS.As of a canal capable of receiving ships of considerable size. 

Plymoulh, with a citadel, is noted for manufactures and a large 
foreign tr^Tde; its government dock-yards, gun wharf, victualling 
jifice, anti royal marine barracks, strong fortiheations, great naval and 
and military establishments, are much praised ; with a spacious har- 
bour, protected by a gigantic breakwater. The Jtiddybtont lighthouse, 
about 10 miles distant, on a granite rock, is an instance of marvelious 
perseverance,* . 

Devoaport, a naval arsenal and dockyard, indebted for its origin 
to ita selectiDn^for one of our principal naval arsenals. Its harbour 
is admitted to be the finest in the world, and has also been chosen 
as the site s>f: one of the great naval steam yards.. Its dockyaacdx 
covep ninety -six acires. ' It forms the headquarters of the western 
militaxy- dutriek Its indnstiy is naval and commercial ; the locality, 
however^ ia ioi agiioulturkl onew • 

. (11,636) (Tsu*), well built, has paper, leather, lace, and 

maltingtnuie. : - 

mdeford . (6^663), prettily situated on the Torridge, has considerable 
ihipbuimihg, imports timber from America and the Baltic* sugar from 
tee ^ost Indies, end coals from B. Wales. 

’ a watering-place enjoyable at adweasona from 

its 1 m hM Utely much improved by the erection of spacious 

and l^^^g of tasteful readdenCeaiu the viciuitys 

* 31(111 wteted, isWi blown Sown \n a hurrlesae, 170S ; Ssttroyed by'Crsi libk 
The STsmt structure, which is a circular tower of atone feat hist«, suoiagiy 

eeiuenmd tessther, end thinly cramped, was built 1768i 
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Ilflcucombe (4,700) (j9r. Ghmnel)^ an improving vratering«plaoei ' 
has a safe harbour, and a good herring fishery. Torquay (21,000) . 
{Twhay)y is a delightful watering-plaoe, with a mild climate, , being 
sheltered by hills. Brixham is another watering-place, uoted fo?: 
a mild climate. Tavistock (7,725), combines with agriculture some 
tin and lead mining. It is the^ birth-place of Sir Francis I>rake. 
Dartmouth (4,978) (JDart)y an old town, was burned by the iEVench 
in tfessjdgn of Richard I. Tiverton (10,000) {EBh)y a town standing 
among hills, has manufactures of lace, a* town-hall, and a theS^« 
Honiton (3,000^ ha^a similar industry. Bs streets are well lighted 
and paved. Totnes (4,000) {Dari)y a railway centre, has a race 
course. Dawlish (4,000) andTei^mouth (7,000) are watering-places. 

Cornwall,’*^ whose mines have for centuries given ehi- 
ployment to thousands, is a rugged coimty, with the 
most southern and most western points in Engfand, with 
many barren high lands, an ungenial climate, and a Ught soil. 
Fishing is here a very important industry. The minerals, 
which are chiefly tin, copper, and lead, are mostly imtfee^W. 
The E. is agricultural. The Land’s End is nearly on. the , 
meridian of Dublin and Belfast. It is drained b/the Tamjer 
and Camel, The pilchard fishery is along the N. coast. 

Bodhiln (5,000), the capital, standing in the oentre of the county, 
owes its imporjbance to the mineral wealth in its vicinity. 

Launceston (3,435), on the Tamar, in the extreme E., stands On 
the top of a small hill, and is a very ancient town. 

Tmrot (11,000), a well-built town, has extensive trade in tin, lead, 
oopper mining and smelting works ; hence called the mining capital 
of the county. It is the birth-place of the brothers Lander, the Afri- 
can travellers. «. 

Ltskeard (4.700), an improvinjof town, is irrefijnjarly built. 

Falmouth (5,294), with a good harbour, exports tin and copper. 

Padstow exports potters* clay, and is one of the chief places of tl^'' 
pikhard fishery. 

Penaaace (10,046), on Mounts Bay, the most westerly town, in 
England, is noted for the mildness of its climate, and carries on a cOn**. 
aiderable traffic in the exportation of tm and fish, is the market kmm . 
for a large agricultural district, besides being an activO seap^i^« > 
H. Davy was bom here. 

St. Ives (10,000), with coasting trade and a piloliard fi^eTyi 

* m shape Ificea horn or oomucopia: henoe its name. 

t So called from the Cornish word, Ttwruy whijst^paieans ** three strerts.^ 
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old town on a bay of same name, where Perkin Warbeck landed to' 
inflame the Cornish rebellion, 1487. 

8t. Anstifll, near a bay of same name, has rich tin and copper 
minea^in its vicinity. Porcelain clay is also found here. 

Somerseti ivith fertile Galleys and hills running in 
parallel ridges, is a rich agricultural county, exhibiting every 
Yfuiety of soil and scenery. It is along the low lands^near 
the CQast that the famous cheddar ” chee§e is produced* 
The valleys yield excellent crops of corn'^and grass ; and its 
manufactures are important. Geese are reared in great 
numbers. In the north of the county coal and* lead are 
found, particularly in the Mendip hills. It is drained by 
the AvaHf Pa/rrot^ and Tone, 

Taunton (15,000), with some good buildings, is the capital and 
assize town. There are some small silk and woollen manufactories, 
bht ]2lc.pi'moipal trade is agricultural. Imports of Welsh coal, and 
exports of agricultural and dairy produce are brought by the Bridge- 
water Ca^pl. Here Monmouth proclaimed himself king^ 1685, and 
here th^inhuman Jeffries held the bloody assizes. 

Bath* (52,500) {Avon)^ a well-built city, and a good market for 
beef, veal, mutton, etc., contains a greater number of booksellers 
and circulating libraries for its size than any city of the empire. The 
waters, to which the city owes its origin, well known to the Romans, 
retain all their medicinal qualities, and attract numerous visitors, 
particularly fashionable invalids. 

Frome (9,750) is 11 miles south of Bath, near Selwood Forest, on 
a river of same name ; has manufactures of woollens and ale. 

Westotf-Suxier-Mare (10,500) and Clevedon (4,000) are fashion- 
able watering-places, the resort of many of the inhabitants of the 
midland and westdm counties. The former is the nearest English 
port to S. Wales. Its climate is bracing. 

Qlastonbury (3,670) , with ruins of on old abbey which once covered 
60 acres, has trade in shoes and gloves. 

drowkeme (3,560) is engaged in the making of saH-cloth and 
^ hosiery. 

B^dfirewateir (12,000) {Farrot)^ produces excellent scouring bricks, 
yifidely known as bath-bricks ; ” is remarkable foi^the hmght of 
i^i|de» which sometimes forms a bore ; has coasting-trade, and is the 
birtU-phioe of Admiral Blake. ^ 

Welta (4|517), a joiht bishop’s see with Bath, is pleasantly situated 

> It hM been oaltod ** a oity of terraoes and oreaoejita.’* 
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4t the bese of the Meudip hills ; and besides its oathedml, oonsidered 
one of the most superb in the kingdom, it has many attractions. The 
trade is at present ohiefly retail ; the silk and other manuf^tmes, for 
which it was once famous, having been transferred to other plaOes^ 
and the com market having declined considerably. 

Wellington (6,119) {Tone) is ex^^aged in agiioalture. 

Gloucester, though generally classed aa an inland 
Dountiy^ti^ account of the great width of the Severn eetuaiy 
here is also regarded as maritime. ' It is natn^Jty , opni 
sidered under Ihre^i heads : the which, thougti con^ 
siderably elevated, has a moderate climate; the Pljikf which 
extends along the Severn on both sides, consisti^^of a rich 
loam ; Dean Forefitf the largest in England, constitutes the 
third division, supplies most of the timber to, hhvy, 
and lies W. of the Severn. Lead, coal, and iron are found 
in large quantities ; but agriculture and dairy faxToing con- 
stitute the special industry. Excellent cheese is xnade. It 
is drained by the Severn, the Jvon, and the fFye, « 

Gloucester (18,330) (Severn), an ancient city, with a m^gniftoent 
cathedral, has manufactures of flax, timber, and iron, Hfury II. 
took its castle ; and Edward I. held a parliament here in 127S. lt|! 
successful resistance against the army of Charles I, led to the des* 
traction of its walls after the Kestoration. 

Bristol (182,600) (Avon), is an irregularly built city. Its 
the S. of Ireland, S. Wales, the West Indies, &o., is extsns^* It 
has also numerous manufactories of glass, soap, copper, brassy iron, 
lead, and tin; some floor-olotb factories, iron foundries, sbip-yardsi 
chain-cable works, and sugar reflneries. The public buildings are 
noteworthy. Its cathedral was originally part of an abbey of St. 
Augustine. In 1831 there were fierce ** Beform riots'* here,. It was 
made a free port in 1848. It is the birth-place of Sebastian Oabpt, 
and many other persons of historio interest. 

Clifton (26,364), is a Bristol suburb, with mineral springs, a genial 
climate, and a muob-admired suspension-bridge. i 

Stroud (38,602) (From), has water celebrated for the .dye&ng^.oi 
scarlet and other colours. It has woollen and fulling ztdlk, and 
dyeing establishments, and produces the best biiliacd obths. PeifM* 
an£ axe also engagedrin the 



Chttlteiuiaikit on the email river Chelt^ delightfuUy sitaated in the 
vale oi Uleuoester, at (he base of the Uotswolda^ ie celebrated foi 
the ealiibrity of its air» and the medicinal propextiee of its waters. 

. Id summer ^e town is resorted to for its mineral sprmgs, in winter it 
is frequented for its hunting and society, being a pleasure town. It 
hat many line public buildings, isoluding a theatre^ assembly, and 
nonoert rooms, and some good schools. 

CllWlldeirtier (7,681) {Chum)^ was formerly a place of eminence 
whose abbot had a seat in parliament. It is tho seat of tlSie Boyal 
^Lj^oultural College, the district being chiefly agricultural — great 
Woormart-^>-oarpets and cutlery are manufacttfred. 

TSwhestmry <5,409), on the Avon, near its junction with th4 Severn, 
in the fertile vale of Evesham, was once famous for its monastery, it 
has manufactures of lace and hosieiy, a grammar school, and some 
literaxy institutions. Here Edward IV. defeated the Lancastrians, 

' H7L 81Aw is a seat of the shoe trade. 

Monmouth* formerly in Wales, rich in minerals (coal 
and iron), combines of late years agricultural, mining, and 
m^inulacturing industry. It is moorland on the S., hilly in 
tlie W;*^ith every variety of scenery. The UsA is the chief 
river > tho Bmmey divides this county from Glamorgan, 
and the IFye from Gloucester. Welsh is much spoken here. 

Monmouth (5,874), on the Wye, is tho chief town of this prosperous 
county, surrounded by the most magnificent scenery, is the centre of 
minerid wealth, and contains many elements of prosperity. It has a 
grammar school, and is the birth-place u£ Henry V. 

Abergavenny (7,000), an old town among the hills, has an old castle 
of historical note, a grammar school, coal and iron trade. 

Mewpo:^t (26,957)» on the Usk, now raises its head as an important 
cpmmercial station by its exports of iron and coal, and within the 
, la^ few years an ^extensive and increasing trade has arisen in coal 
lor Steam purposes, steel rails, and tin plates. Here the Chartist riots 
broke out (1839), under Frost. 

Chepstow, a fast improving town near the mouth of the Wye^ with 
t^ade in timber, iron, coals, wines, and cider, has the highest tide in 
, the British Isles, which often rises to 60 or 70 feet. Here on a rook, 
bn river's brink, stands an old castle, an impressive ruin.^ 

, Fi^typoel (5,000k ft town K.. of Hewport. is the place where the 

4 m this eounlf and Brseknoek, large and sseful mnlea, the flneat pi fchc 
wnsdjiuA ars much used, and the Spaoiah treed has teau a aocafeefali/ iatroduoad. 
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art of imitating J apan varnish was discovered. It has extensive iron 
and coal trade. 

Tredegar (10,000), is famous as a coal and iron seat. ' 

Herefordshire is famous for cattle, hops, wheat, wool, 
and cider. The district traversed by the Wye is richly 
wooded and picturesque. The Malvern hills touch ,^0 
east iSSHer. There is a good loam soil in the lowlands. 

t 

Hereford (18,355) an episcopal city, with a. cathedral and 

some find public buildings ;<ha% manufactures of leather, glcveiE^', hats, 
flannels andcutlery ; and trade in cider, hops, com, woO]^< bark, and 
timber. In October the largest fair in Bngland for battle and.^eep 
is held in this city. It is the birthplace of D. Garriok and Generid 
Havelock. • , . 

Leominster (6,000) (Xt/yy), with narrow streets, lies in a fertile 
vale. It has trade in hats, cider, hops, and coarse cloth. 

Ledbury (5,000), near which are some marble quarries, has trade 
in hops, perry, and cider. »««« ^ 

Shropshire, or Salop, has a level surface and*n fertile 
soil in the N. and E., but it is hilly in the S- and The 
Wreckin rises 1,300 feet, and the Gornd on mountain 1,700 
feet above sea level. The Severn runs through it for 70 
m. from W. to S.E., and divides it into two ahnqat equal 
portions. This county produces pitch and tar in abundance. 
Coalbrook-dale, with large iron-works, runs along the 
Severn between two nicely-wooded hills, and has a coal-held* 
It has also some moors and bogs, or mosses. Agriculture 
is the chief occupation of the people ; but ,iFon, coal, and 
lead constitute valuable industries. 

Shrewsbury (23,300) {Severn)^ is a handsome city, of great an** 
tiquity, in which Parliaments were held in 1283, and 1897. .^^It h^ 
some handsome churches. Here Harry Hotspur fell, having been 
defeated by Henry IV., 1403. It has a good market qf provisfehs, 
and Welsh flannels. Its cakes and stained«gla8s are mubh esteeniied, 

Oswestry (7,308) was named from the Saxon King Oiwald, whjo 
was s^ain h^e in a battle against Penda, King of Mercia. Its mjui^ 
fsetures are coarse linens and woollena. 
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Liudlow (5,087) {Teme)^ is a well-built town in the midst of a fertile 
country. Wenloclc (19,400) and Madely (4,500) have coal mines. 

Bridgenortb (5,900) {Sevsm\ has been long famous for its gun- 
jimlths^ It also has worsted and nail factories. 

WelUnfiTton (5,900) has coal mining, metal, and glass works. Some 
mineral s|>rings are in the vidnit^a 

'^Stefford, may be treated under three heads : the ^trict 
6t the Potteries in the N., the great coal and iron (ustriAt 
in the called the Black Country ; ^nd»the agricultural 
district in the centre. The prominent features of the Pot- 
teries are universal stacks of briclis, collieries, an^ foundries. 
Along the course of the Dove, excellent grazing land 
abounds; moorlands are found in the N.W., where some 
h^ls rise 1,000 to 1,200 feet. In this county, there are two 
coal fields ; also marls, pipe-clay, and ironstone, are found. 
It is the seat of the manufacture of china and earthenware, 
has a rapidly rising iron trade. It is drained by the 
Trent and its tributaries, the Sew, Lyme, and Dove. 

Staffbrd (14,437), on the Sow, the county town, and one of tin. 
principal stations of the London and North-Western Railway, is 
neatly built, and is the largest railway centre in the county, lines radi- 
ating from it in six different directions. The staple trade of the 
town is the manufacture of boots and shoes, tanning and brewing. 
It has some good public buildings. 

Wolverhampton, a place of great antiquity, the most populous and 
Wealthy town in Staffordshire, is famous for its manufacture of looks 
and keys, hardware, japanned ware, and heavy iron articles. There 
aie numerous furnaces for smelting iron in the immediate heighbourw 
hobd. Of the ispn and coal district, in the S. of the county, Wolver- 
hampton may be termed the metropolis. 

, Wednestmxy, very much engaged in the irou trade, produces axles, 
wheels^ girders, iron and brass tubes for locomotives, sawa^ harness, 
grate8|, and guns. It has numerous good schools. 

BllSton (24,000), an improving town, has, in addition to the above, 
steel and japanned wares, foundries, forges, and slitting mills. 

; /WalsaU has manufactures of saddlers’ ironmong^y, the 'most ex- 
tensive in the kingdom ; iron bedsteads, spectacle-frames, and small 
iiteal goods are largely produced. It has a grammar school and many 
public buildings. ^ 

West Bromwich is|iqw ver 3 ||lndustriou 8 in the iron and coal trade. 
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T&e gas vorks are the largest knowx^ and supply light sixteen miles 
around. ^ 

Hanley ^4O,000X is the central town of the Potteries. ^Witl|dn a 
radius of dve miles there is a population of 200,000 pers<|ils» em- 
ployed in the pottery, glass, ooal, and iron trades. The distiiist 
around is almost exhaustless in oo|l. and ironstone. It has a School 
of art> several religious edifices, and a meohaniOS’ institute; a tQwn« 
hall, iimseum, and cattle-market. . 

Burafttk (25,660), on an eminence, is weil-bullt and en*? 

gaged in china and glass making. It has some good public huil&tg^ ' 
Stoke (130,600) \Tr&at)^ in the Potteries, has also eXten8lye,t^ade 
in iron and coal, and comprihepds many townshipa It s^vml 
fine churohep, chapels, and schools. y' 

Newcaatle-under-Lyme (16,000), with broad streets, ^ cottw^ 
factories, manufactories of hats, and potteries; iron works, and largO 
collieries in the vicinity. It has many pubUo buildings, i ncltidiny a 
grammar school. . 

l>eek (11,331) {Chumet),^y\ih. silk manufactures, is well-built. It 
a seat of the iron trade, and has manufactures of twists and ribands. 
It has many benev 9 lent institutions. ^ ^ 

Cheadle {Tean), has manufactures of tape, brass, tin, and copper/ 
Brlerley Hill (ll,000), has trade in ooal and iron, glass w^rks, &c. 
Taxnworth {Tame), the capital of the Mercian kings in Saxon 
times, is a railway centre, with brick-making, brewing, and ^eing. 
It has a grammar school and many benevolent institutions.. 

Burton (20,378) {Trent), consisting of two principal sk^eets, has 
manufactures of cotton goods, hats, and iron-works. Jjts ale^ is 
universally esteemed, and its breweries are the largest in the worli 
Iiiohfleld (7,380), the birth-place of Br. Johnson, has a cathedral 
and a grammar school. This city stands in a fine valley, . 

Worcester, with rich pastures in the valleys, has 
several hills : the Beacon (1396 ft.); North Hill (1297ft.*), 
and Camp Hill (1156 ft.), &o. The Malvern hills , 'oq the 
W. run parallel to the Severn, and afford good alioep pas- 
tu^ge^ The dent hills are towards the E. of the county. 
The Avm, Stour, and Severn, are its rivers. Apples, 
potatoes, and hops, are largely produced. The oHmate 
dry and the rainfall small. - ^ ^ 

Worcester (33,221), Severn a weU-bnilt pleasant cathedfal City, iikijli; 
nice.oo^mtry, wi^ broad streets, and many other plaoeii of 



*iiiheat**e, library, and a grammar atohool. It is noted for madiv 
laotureof gloves and porcelam; vinegar, sauces, lace, and manures. 
In IGfil Cromwell, with 30,000 men, here defeated Charles IL 

Bewdli^. (3,000), near the Severn, is a well-built town, with mana" 
factures of carpets, combs, and some iron and brass works* 

Bromsgrove (7,000), with a grammar school, is famed for its 
manufactures of buttons, nails, and needles. 

, Dudley, one of the moat important business towns in the li^idland 
.Oopnties, has extensive manufactures of iron, besides trau'e in lime* 
stdne and coal* Glass is also manufactured in considerable quantities. 
It isdn. a detached part of the county, and surjrounded by S. Stafford* 
shire. Its. castle sustained a siege b;^ tl]^ Parliamentarians. In tht 
vicinity spas exist. , 

Malvern ^,8,000), one of the most fashionable and best frequente<) 
watenng-places, is situated on the eastern declivity of the Malvern 
Hills, , 3?he admirable quality of the water, and the fame of its mime* 
rCttS physicians, attract great numbers of persons, while its many 
natural beauties render it a favourite resnrt to pleasure-seekers even 
In the winter. It has a college. 

,|lg<l|litQh (6,000) has manufactures of needles, producing 70 or SO 
hillions^per week ; it also produces fishing tackle. 

Blddqrminster (22,000) (*S<owr), ha4 carpet, woollen, and worsted 
iactoripH, a grammar school, and other public buildings. 

Droltwlch (6,000), with prolific salt springs, and 8tourhr\dj* 
(10,000), with crucibles, are industrious towns. 

Waryriiokj^ divided into two parts by the Avon, has u 
rich soil, a mild climate, and combines mining and manu- 
facturing industry with agriculture. It is xery much a level 
county pf an oval shape, and has some fine plantations, and 
a «Bm^ coal field. Several canals traverse this county, 
formmg donvemient means of transport before railways were 
introduced. 

Warwh^ (11,000), an ancient town, burnt in 1694, but beautifully 
rebdilt.ou ^ eminence near the Avon, has many ancient monuments 
holdings \ the most important is Warwick Castle, the residence of 
the BmIs of Warwick, standing on a rock forty feet in height. Csesar^s 
tjpjpmr," supposed to be the most anoient part of the fabric, is 147 feet 
Xower, at £he north angle, 130 feet higl, was erected in 
, 9^e interior is remt^rkable for its splendour and elegance.. 
‘*lii the green-house is the celebrated Warwick Vase, presented? by Sir 
W. Hamilton, and capable of containing 168 g^Uonst b||ng 31 feet in 
cirattmference. It w&S'materifUly injured by fire, 1872. 
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blAningliuii (344,000) (J{«<i),iaiui enormons industrial seat, with the ' 
most eztensiye manufactures of maohinery, fire-arms, eto., in the 
world. It stands on the side of a hill, nearly in the form of a orescent | 
its lower part is formed of workshops and warehouses, etc., the upper 
of regular and handsome buildings. In the time of Henry the Eighth 
it was chiefiy inhabited by ** smithea that use to make knives, and all 
manner of cutting tools, and lorimers that make bittes, anda grCat 
many i^ilours.” The manufacture of fire-arms was inl^oduoed after 
the Kevoiution in 1588, and has increased with amazing rapidity; 
Swords and accoutrements are manufactured in large (|uantitie8« , 
The button manufacture, and that of light and heavy steel goo&» 
and steel pens, as well as iron ^nd bi*ass foundries, glass-cutting die- , 
sinking, electro-plating, edge-tools, agricultural implemehts,. lamps^ 
and gasaliers, iron bedsteads, and laminating, are carried 'on to an, 
enormous extent. Most of the merchants and manufacturers have 
their residences in tlie vicinity of the town, and many of the^a«dii^lay 
much architectural taste. The machinery ipade use of in the manu- 
factures of Birmingham, will over rank among the highest productions 
of human ingenuity, and the most valuable inventions of the age. 
Priestly, Hutton, and Watt, long resided here. It has a grapciipar 
school, park, and council-hall. * 

Coventry,* a city and county of itself, consisting of the city, and 
municipality, is celebrated for evexy style of plain and fancy silk 
ribbons, gimp-trimming, and silk plush; for the manufacture of 
watches, and for its dyeing establishments. The surrounding villages 
are engaged in similar industries. 

Rugby (10,000), pleasantly situated on the Avon, has a popular 
schooL It has some good buildings, fine streets, and modem houses } 
is a great railway centre. 

Btratford (6,000), on the Avon, is the birthplace of Shakspeare, and 
the place where he died ; it has a grammar school. 

Leamington (22,000) is celebrated for its twelve medicinal springs, 
And has a great hunting season from October to June,., when the town 
is very full of visiters. It is handsomely built, havifig broad streets, 
nice squares and crescents. 

Kenilwortli (3,335), neatly built, has the ruins of an old cai^e, the'^ 
seat of Simon de Montfort. Here for seventeen days Queen El^abeth 
was entertained by the Earl of Leicester. 

Nuneaton (7,350), has trade in ribbons, hats, mining, and quan7«> 
ing, ^ 

Leicester^ with gently rising hills, has a xioh soil in the 
S.W.^ but inN.E., where a light soil is found, it is rather 

• Its In 1S62, were demolished by Charles II. Pop., 87,70a 
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poor* It produces the largest sheep and coach horses; and 
more than half the land is under pasturage* Green crops are 
largely produced, and much cheese is made in its extensive 
dairies. Its rivers are : Avon^ Soar, Anker, and Welland, 
ali of which rise in the W. t)f the county. 


Leicester, on the Soar, is the first commercial town of importance St 
the railway route between London and the Korth. It is a place of 
very great antiquity, having been a city in th^ time of the Heptarchy. 
It employs a great number of persons iif combing and spinning wool, 
and manufacturing it into articles of hosiery, in making elastics for 
boots, and lace. It has excellent schools. Here Cardinal Wolsey 
died, 1530. It was besieged and taken by Charles I., 1645. 

I^&ghborough (11,600) (iS'oar), among fertile meadows, has manu- 
factures of woollen and cotton hosiery, lace, millinery, boots and 
shoes. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch, a nice town with a good market. Coal and 
ironstone are worked in the neighbourhood. It has manufaotures of 
hats and hosiery, and a grammar school. 

Hinckley (7,000), a well built town, has Koman remains and ex- 
^ tensive manufactures of coarse hosiery, needles, and baskets. 

Melton Mowbray (6,000) is a handsome town, with stabling for 
the fox hunters who frequent it. It also makes pork pies for the 
London market. 


Lincoln^ a very flat county, with about 112 miles of a 
low marshy coast, has every variety of soil, and is greatly 
enriched by an improved system of husbandry. It pro- 
duces splendid oxen of a large size j and the rearing of 
cattle is a st&ple industry, most of the fens now being rich 
pastures. This county supplies London with many of its 
rabbits, poultry, and wild fowl. Its surface presents 
: three natural ^visions : the Fens, now protected by firm 
^embankments from the sea, which formerly inundated them, 
are highly productive; the Heaths, lying between. the Hum- 
' ber and Grantham,* m|^e elevated, are well? cultivated ; and 
Wolds, which run N. W. to thp Humber, also produce 
good crops* The Witham has most of its eoursd in the 
eounty, and ihoJJfmt and Welland also run through it. 
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Lincoln (26,762), the cap., an aiioient city, stahde on ttie Witham, 
on the alope of a hill. The cathedral, on an eminence, ia ohe 6f the 
most magnificent .buildinge of the kind in Britain. Its bell is well 
known as the finest in Bnglaud. There are extensive corn miBs and 
lan works, linseed cake, manureg, and hides for tanning are ex- 
tensively imported; an enormous coal, wool, and cd'm tradn is 
carried on. Its horse fair is celebratedL The battle of Lincoln,*’ 
ih whi^ Stephen was taken prisoner, occurre^in 1141, and the defeat 
of the French called the “Fair of Lincoln ** in 1217. ' / 

Spalding (9,960) ist^in an extensive agrionltural district; it is ' 
also a port, being about eig^t miles from the Wash, on the, Welland, 
by means of which it carries on a considerable trade ih cOrii» CoalS, 
wood, fiax, and hemp; and has a large cattle market. 

Boston (15,576), a thriving town, on the Witham, carries oh iBi ; 
extensive trade with the north of Europe in deals, battenao^hekhpi ' 
iron, and linen. It imports coals from Sunderland and Newcastle, 
and manufactures agricultural machinery ; it has a grammar schOoi 

Grimsby (20,238), on the Humber, has a fine harbour, extensive 
sLip'building, and fishing trade. ^ ^ ' 

Louth (10,500), on the Ludd, has carpet making, ^ foundries, tan< ^ 
oeries, trafiic in coal and grain ; a com exchange and grammai^choot ' 

Grantham (6,000) (Witham), is a fine town, wxth agrioujtural \ 
Ijidustry, iron-founding, and manufactures of cakes. Btamford 
1 7,846), handsomely built, with trade in malt, coal, and freestone, it 
in the centre of an agricultural district. Horncastle (Baits), hae,g 
magnificent horse fair, and trade in corn, leather, and ivopl. 
Oainshorough (7,600) (Trent), has extensive iron works. 
Cavendish was defeated and slain by Cromwell, 1643. 

Rutland, the smallest county in England, h well 
watered by the Welland and many smaller streams. ‘ Coirn 
and pasture land abound. The surface has ^ppen valley^ 
running E. and W., and separated from one another by 
hills and gentle elevations, particularly in the north-east. ' a 

Oakham (3,000), on the vale of Chatmoss, fairly built, has an 
castle, and a grammar school. 

Uppingham (2,000) has a large school, and some agricultural trudsT < 

A- , j j • ' '' \ 

Nottinghamshire, consists of the broad yallef <>f -tliS» 
Trent, Terel an'd huitfol ; but the county is rather troody. 
and unfruitful on the W« The climate -is remarkably di^ 
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ag^^ture has lately been brought to great perfection, as 
well as its cattle-rearing. Sherwood, the only royal forest 
N« of! the Trent, has much declined in extent. A small 
portion of the S. Yorkshire coal field runs into this county. 
There are some good orchard^ and market gardens. It is 
drained, by the Trent, and its tributary the Idle. 


KottlnghamV on a rook of soft stone, is a seat of the silk and cotton, 
hottery, and lace manufactures. There areailk and cotton mills, 
and establishments for dyein-.: and bleach^g. Tanning of leather is 
also carried on extensively. There is com, flour, and malting trade. 
Its castle was built by the Conqueror, and the town was burnt in the 
oiyfi wwrs of Stephen. On Castlehill, near the town, Charles I. raised 
his stan^^rd, 1642. 

MeWatk (12,000) (Trefit), has manufactures of sheeting, and other 
goods; and exports largely malt, com, wool, gypsum, and limestone. 
Charles 1. gave himself up to the Soots, 1646, and King John died 
her^ 1216. 

^ Mansfield (11,000), an ancient and populous town on the borders of 
Sherwodd Forest, is in the, centre of a large manufacturing and 
mining ^strict. It. has a hosiery trade, iron foundries, malting, 
linen nnd flour trade. 

Bast Betfbrd (8,194) {Idle), contains a town -hall, a theatre, and a 
news-room. ' 

Worksop (8,000) (Ray ton) f in a well wooded valley, has trade in 
com, malt, and liquorice. Three dukes reside in the vicinage. 


Dorfeyshire is mountainous and hilly towai'ds the 
N.W., iji the district of the Peak, which is remarkable for 
caserns, rocks, and rude precipitous cliffs, forming scenery 
of oohsiderabl^ beauty. The highlands, which liave lead* 
mines, marble quarries, &c., are intersected by narrow 
talleyis. Bich grain crops are produced in the lower 
district^ . The county is noted for butter and cheese. It 
f is drained by the Derwent, Dove, find Trent. » 

'Derby (.Derwent), is fam<^s for silk manufaotules. There are 
cotton factories and porcelain works. Here all kinds of 
ornaments are mide of the marble and spar found in the vifiinity. 
teany am employed in the lapidfnar and jew^fllery branches, trade 
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in malt and rolling mills, also foundries, tanneries, soap works, and 
bleaching grounds. Here in 1745 the T^teader halted and returned 
to the north. 

Helper (8,627) {Derwent)^ with large cotton manufactures, is a 
flourishing town, with iron and lead mining. 

Buxton (3,700) ( Wye), lies in U pleasant valley, surrounded by 
hiUs. It has nine wells, whose waters are hot and sulphurous, yet 
palatrMe, often very efRcacious in rheumatic complaints. It has a 
library, an assembly-room, &c. ^ 

Bipley (6,639), has trade in iron and coal. 

OlOBSop (17,000), a2 important town near the Peak, is imtive i(nd 
industrious, and has oottoiT manufactures, and calico printing. . ' 

yiB,t\ools. iJOertoent), much frequented for its beautiful scenery and 
its baths, is situated in a picturesque and attractive vaUey, suxrodnd^ ’ 
by romantic hills. 

Chesterfield (11,426) {fiother) has extensive coal woi^, iron 
foundries, lace, cotton, silk, and worsted manufactories, extensive 
malting establishments, machine works and potteries. 


Hertford, the greatest malting county in England^ iu 
remarkable for its agricultural advancement, Ito^tifts no 
lofty hills, the surface being undulating and much oevered 
with wood. The climate is mild, and there are many 
orchards. It is watered by the Zm and CoItm. 

if 

\ 

Hertford (7,164) (Lea), is a place of very considerable antiquity, 
and does a large agricultural and malting trade. Here Bang Jolm 
of France, and King David II. of Scotland, were at the same time 
imprisoned in the reign of Edward III. 

St. Alban’s (8,303), a very ancient town, has some ' splendid 
ohurches and public buildings. Here the Lancastrians Were de^ 
feated, 1466 ; and here, in 1461, the Yorkists were defeated by Queen 
Hargaret. 

Ware (6,000) {Lea), is an important com market, and supplies 
London with water aod malt. It was tho scene of John Gilpin's 
well-known adventure. » • 

Watford (7,600) {Colne), has a good com and live stock market. 

Bishop Stortford (6,600), is also engaged in the malting trade. > 

ja 

Brytkingham, irregular in shape, is uiidulating in the 
S., but orossed in the N. by the Ohiltern hills^ N. of whn^' 
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^are the richest pastures, irom which London receives mucli 
butter, and fat cattle. The Chiltem hills, once covered with 
beech, and rising to thf height of 820 feet at Nettlebed, give 
name to a nominal office enabling a member of Parliament 
to vacate his seat. They rkh to 900 feet, under the name 
of Wendover hill. Some paper is made ; but agriculture is 
the staple industry <^f this county, which is drained 'iff the 
Thames and Ouse, 

Aylestmry (28,760), which has broad handsome streets, is the capital, 
and has some silk factories ; and is the place of nomination at elections 
for ti>e county. Its excellent breed of ducks is far-famed. 

Buckmabam (10,600) has a low situation on the Ouse, and though an 
ancient ^wu, is of little importance. Bone-lace is the only manufacture 

VTycombe, or High Wycombe (4,811), with paper mills, lace, and 
upholstery trade, is a small borough. 

HtOtt, opposite Windsor, on the Thames, has long been celebrated 
foists college, now attended by above 800 pupils. It was founded by 
Henry VJ., 1440. 

Great *^arlow (6,619), with many paper mills, stands on the 
Thameg. 

Olney, on the Ouse, is a market town, with agricultural trade. 

Oxford, a rich midland county, is hilly and woody on 
the ^.E., elevated and stony in the K.E., but rich and fertile 
in the centre, wheat, barley, and oats being largely raised. 
Much dairy farming is carried on. It is drained by nume- 
rous streams, tributaries of the Thames. The Chiltern hills, 
a range* of chalk, run through the S. ; Edgehill is on the 
bdkrders of Warwick; Whichwood forest, once a wooded 
tracts' ie on the* W., and produces some forest marble. 

, Oxford (31,554), the capital, the seat of the largest University in the 
United Hl^gdom, and one of the most celebrated in Europe, is a 
city, and a bishop's see. It deiives its chief support from the 
, University ( but has also a brisk transit trade in iron and coals. Its 
stre^. are straight and paved. Parliaments were often h^d 
here. The city stands between the streams GherwtU and Isis, and 
it noted for its beauty and the number and variety of its public build> 
It hat botanic gardens, and an observatory. • 

Henley (4, 500), on the Thames, is a handsome town, with a town- 
haU, and a Ghe»atre ft* is the scene of an uuuuai regatta. 

8 
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<Wlt]U 7 , <m tlie Windrosh, » tiiliatary of ihe Thames, ass long beec 
tooted for its blankets. ^ > 

,Baiilm)r7(4^106b on the Oherwelly is famous for its cakes oheete, and 
ale. It has plndi aad girth tnanufactniefL iron and timber works. 
Here the Yorkists were defeated in 1469» we Earl Waiwidk defeat: 
mg Edward I V.g near this town, ai^,^geco^ 

Woodstodc (7,477), on the Glyme, with a handsome town hall, is 
famous for its manufacture of leather gloves ; and near it UiJBlenMmp 
built presented by a grateful nation to the great Duke of Marl- 
borough. 

c 

Northampton^ the only county in the Britidi Ides 
touched by nine others, liaS good tillage And paainre lendt' 
with an undulating surface, well wooded and watelp^ 
tensive forests and plantations distinguish it frbxn the 
neighbouring counties : three forests may be mentio&ed 
Whittlewood, or Whittlebury, Salcey, and Bockingbiikih#^ 
The ground rises towards the N. and N* with a gtAdua! , 
slope towards the S. The Nen, W^elljfid, Avon^ And 
drain this county. The climate is mild, and the soil yarious 
but productive. 

« 

Korthampton, is a handsome and well-built town^ containing many 
publio buildings, and a fine spacious market-place. Tho piritoclpal 
manufacture is that of boots and shoea It has also lace and hotpiry^ 
leather-dressing, saddlery, and iron-foundries. Its horse fairs are 
much frequented. It was burned in 1675* In 1460, Earl ef 
Warwick here defeated the Lancastxiana 

Peterborough (17,429) oooe the seat of a rich abbey, has a 

cathedlral, and is surrounded by numerous monastio remains of great 
interest. Here lie the remains of Queen Catherine (of Araj^p.). It 
has an excellent grammar school, is a railway oentm, and the seat of 
large and increasing markets. 

Wellingborough (9,430) {Ken), on an eminence, has trade in com, 
boots mxd shoes, and lace. It is regularly built in mcdbm^ < 
having been nearly destroyed by fire in 1738. ' * : 

Ketteriner, (7,184) {Nen), is a well built town. It is an important 
seat of the boot and shoe trade, and has also woohoombing apd 
silk-weaving. ^ 

Huntingdonshire, a part in the N. of which belongs 
to thqvFen district, has a fertile day soil, with rich pasture 
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* lands. In the S. the surface is diversified by low hiHs. 
This ootmty is drained chiefly by the Great Oiue, the Nen 
^erely forming the northern boundary. Grain, beans, rape 
and clover are the chief crops. 

Huntingdon (4,242) (Ouse) on»a rising ground, has trade in malt, 
biibks, wool and com* It has a grammar-school. It is the birth-place 
of Oliver Cromwell, 

St. Ives (3,600) (OtHte) has good cattle and sheep markets, and 
malting* Here Cromwell resided as a farmer. « 

St. Neot*^ (3,200) (Ouae)^ a xiice town occupying low ground, has 
paper manofactures and flour mills. ^ * 

A. ‘ ' • 

Bddfordshire is a small county, whose industry is 
principally agricultural, combined with straw-plnit manu- 
facture. Eich dairy farming prevails, and good crops are 
Msed from its fertile, deep clay soil A continuation of the 
Qhiltern hills separates the basin of the Thames from that 
pjf ^e Ouse. It is di'ained by the Ome^ Ivel, and Lea, 

Sedfl^rd (17,000) {Ouse) au ancient town, in a fertile tract called 
the Yaletof Bedford, has long been noted for lace. It has an exten- 
sive tnade in oom^ coals, timber and malt, and contains the largest 
agnoultnral implement factory in England. It has large handsome 
schools richly endowed. 

Biggleswade (4,200) (Ivet), with a gbod com market, has manu- 
factures of thread-lace, and straw-plaiting. 

^ Hubeteble (4,668) on chalk downs, is a seat of the straw-plait 
industry. ^ 

Leighton-Buzzard (4,696) {OuseV)^ has lace and straw-plait manu- 
factares« It has a handsome corn-exchange. 

(20,733) (X^a), is pleasantly situated between ranges of hills, 
and "employs many in the manufacture of straw hats and bonnets, the 
straw-plai^g having been here since James I. ascended the throne. 

' ' iucludes the Isle of Ely,v a district lying 

ti^e Ouse in the Fen region, now arable and splendidly 
ip^ed,: producing admirable oats and barley. This county 
k reinarkably level, e:scept in the S. where there, fure some 
hills and downs. It/s drained by the OusBy ^en and Cam, 

*The hedford Ij^el oomprebeada a laige flat tract, partly la six ooimties nait 
Uie WaiA, ^th bilk lathe shape' of a horse shoe bonnmaguiiUaiicl. c 
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Sambrldge (30,740), on the Cam, derives its importance entirely from 
Its celebrated University, consisting of seventeen colleges and halls 
sitttated in different parts of the town. . The streets of the town are 
rather narrow. 

Wlsheach (9,378), well built, on the Nen, is th^ port of Cambridge- 
shire. On account of the improvements in the river’s navigation, it hag 
risen to importance ; holds a very prominent position in the Fen 
distrie^,.and is surrounded with populous villages, nearly all the 
inhabitants being engaged in trade, commercey and agriculture. 

Bay (8,200), in the midst of a fenny plain, is the only English city 
that has no member of Parliament. 

Newmarket, on the borders of Suffolk, is well known on account 
of its races, which are held on a fine heath in the nelgjbbonrh^d. 

It has great horse-training establishments, and most of its inhabitants. 
are more on less interested in “Turf” matters. 

March (5,854) is an agricultural town, and a great railwhy^ioous. 

Middlesex, the metropolitan county, is doubtless the 
most important of the forty English counties, though only 
one other, Eutland, has a smaller superficial extent, ^ l^e 
Thames forms its southern, the Colne its western, ^hd the! 
Lea its eastern boundary. The soil is, for the most part, 
gravel. The gently waving surface is well adapted for 
agriculture, though the soil, with the exception of deep 
loam near the Thames, is naturally poor. Around Ix>ndon 
numerous nursery gardens, green-houses, noblemen*^s, seats^* 
and every other offspring of taste or luxury, are foupdk 
A range of small elevations protect the great metropolis 
from the north wind. 

London* (3,251,000), the metropolis in many respects of all the worlds 
stands on a plain through the centre of which runs the Thames; it is 
surrounded by hills of moderate height, and usuallyspoken of under five 
heads : — the City (74,732), containing the bank of Eij^^land, the Man* 
sion House, and the Boyal Exchange, is the centre of the mohetaiy < 
transactions, of numerous and valuable commercial and manufacturing v 
industries; the East End, lying further down the Thames, is engaged " 
in everything connected with shipping; the West End, contmning 

• Formerlr willed and entered by seven gates— budpfate, Alderigste, Aldgale,- 
Crtpplegate, Newgate, Moorgate, and Bighopsgato; and on tbe W. a sate called 
Templets, which has disappeared. The populationof the city pr<^eir is &t deolSii* 
ing from year to year; the immense muhitttdes who here daUy traasaot huainesB 
TMrefer to sleep in the ouUets of London. 
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the club houses, and most of the theatres, with hundreds of handsome 
streets, and thousands of handsome shops^ is principally occupied by the 
aristocracy and a few of the fortunate in professional life; 8<nUhwarkf 
called the Borough^ liea>south of the Thames, abounds with numerous 
manufactures, hop and grain stores, breweries, distilleries, and tan* 
neries, and is chiefly occupied b/ the industrial classes ; Westmirister^ 
containing the Abbey, ParHament Houses, Law Courts, Buckingham 
palace, is a great centre of fashion, containing the town mar^ns of 
many of the nobility. ♦ 

The public buildings are too numerous jo mention — St. Paul's, 
Somerset House; the General Post-Office, British Museum, the seve- 
ral palaces, churches, theatres, and lA>tel8 are worthy of admiration. 

Three distinct ^mmercial industries exist — the foreign trade and 
wholesale, trade of the port $ the manufactures (glass, soap, silk, 
books, ^ove^ hats, etc.) of every variety ; and the retail trade, which 
is unlimited in extent and variety. 

The suburbs of London extend into Kent, Surrey, and Essex ; and 
it is ccmputed that the annual savings of the inhabitants of London 
exceed twenty millions of money. 

•/'^o*give.even a condensed description of London, would require 
a volume of a very considerable size. 

Uxbridge (7,340), whose inhabitants are engaged in the com trade, 
fumitflre making, etc., stands on the Colne. 

Staines (10,338), about 14 miles from London, stands on the 
Thames. 

Brwtford (11,079), the place of election for the county, has abend, 
some* town-hall,, a brewery, distillery, and saw -mills. It is on the 
Thames, and has trade by the river. Here Prince Rupert, in an 
attempt to reach London during a fog, was defeated by the Parlia- 
mentarians, 1642. 

Barrow (16,867), about 10 xmles N. of London, has an^ excellent 
grammar school. 

Enlleld (16,058), in the midst of delightful scenery, contains a 
government small arms factory of good repute. 

Hampton, with its palace, called Sampton Courts not used as a 
royal residence sinoe the time of George EC., has delightful gardens 
.:open to the public, and stands 12 miles from London. It was built 
by Cardinal Wolsey, by whom it was presented to Henry VIIL 
1525. ' llie abortiye attempt to reconcile Prelatists and- Puritans, 
known as Hampton jOonrt Conference,*’ was held here, 1604. 
Cromwell took np his residence in the Court, 1651. 

Hbunalow has commodious barracks and gunpowder mills, ^t was 
here the army ot tTames II. was encamped when ^le trial of the 
bishops was held*. 
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WALES* 


Waif'S, coiisisting of twelve counties, lies on the W. ef 
England proper, being bordered by the«English cdonides of 
Cheshire, ISalop, Hereford, and Monmouth. The surface 
is extremely mountainous and hilly, many beautiful valleys 
lying between the elevated ndges. Minerals abouh4i 
cularly in the north and south of the country. j^Klch mere 
rain falls in Wales than in England, the average in^ the 
former being 34 inches, while that of the latter is 23 
inches. The soil, owing to the rugged nature of the sU|r1bboe, 
is much better adapted for pasturage than tillage. The 
scenery in many places is most romantic and charmingj* , 

Flint, penetrated by Denbigh, has rich mines ^6f coA 
and freestone in the valleys, lead, limestone, and calamine 
in the hills. It is the smallest of the Welsh counties. The 
N. produces wheat, but mining and smelting are the chief 
industries. Its lead mines are the richest in the tTnited 
Kingdom. Butter, cheese, and Honey are produced, Ahd 
tiles and bricks are made. It is drained by the 0lw^d, 
and JFlieeler. 

Mold (4,000) {Afyn) has yaluable trade in lead and uoal inixies.' 
Great quantities of coals are shipped from Flint (4,000) In 

its castle, now in ruins, Bichard XL was imprisone^by the Bfdcfa of 
Lancaster, 1399. 

Holywell (7,961), a thriving industrial town* is btdlt oh thd de- 
clivity of a hill. It has manufactories of cottons and gaUoons, 
together with large smelting houses. It is so named from l?t. 
Winnifred’s well, the most prolific fixing in ihe worldl^ It throws 
up 21 tonus of clear water every minute. ‘ 

St. Asaph (2,b01) [filvoyd)^ is a small city; with a okthedral built 
of wood in 696 by St. Asaph, and rebuilt in 177D. ' 

Bhyi (4,229)n8 a favourite watering-place, and a mariae winter 
residence. 
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Denbigh, rugged, wild aud mostly mountainous, has 
exq,uisite soeneiy. Lead, ooal, iron, and slate are found. 
The famous productive vale of Olwyd runs through it for 
17 miles. It is chiefly drained by the Dee. 

nenblglt (6,322), on a rooky hiti, is a small town, formerly waUed, 
engaged in woollen and leather manufactures. 

RutlUxi (0,800) {plwycP)^ has the remains of an old castle. 
ham hfto extensive flannel-making, some paper-mills, iron 

works, wi^ lead and coal mines. Iilangollen (^798) (Deo) in a beauti- 
ful yalld^i has woollen and flannel manufactures, and slate quarries. 

OariXdftVOll, is the most mountainous county .in Wales. 
It produces immense quantities of slates; between 200,000 
and 3d0|0()0 tons being annually shipped from Bangor and 
Cameron. Its rocks are stupendous and sharp. On the 
hills small cattle, some sheep and goats graze. A few 
f^ile tracts are found on the banks of the Conway river. 
.AtrPehrhyn are excellent slate quarries. 

Carnarvon (9)870) {Menai Strait and Seiont)^ is an ancient town, 
in the oaStleof which Edward IL, the first Prinde of Wales, was bom. 
It canfes on considerable coasting trade. 

Bangor (7,700) (Menai Strait)^ a small episcopal city, a pleasant 
secluded bathing place, is the favourite resort of many, being the 
head^quartersof tourists to N. Wales. It is built between two ridges 
of rook, with a fine opening towards the sea. Beautiful mountain 
and watw scenery is observable from the summit of the hills ou 
either side; The chief attractions of the neighbourhood are Stephen- 
son’s wonderful tubular bridge,* and Telford’s charming suspension 
bridg^t ^ver the Menai Strait. Conway (8,000) {Conway) is a fine 
^ town. With an exquisite old castle standing on a rock. Llandudno 
(2,709) (Jn Sea)^i& an elegant modem watering-place in a detached 
part of the county. Llainberis, on a lake of the same name, is 
freqiiShted by tourists on account of its scenery. 

^ rooky circumference of 80 mHes, has 


\ * Tbs SrUannia Tubular Bridge^ 1,680 feet long, may be described as ahugedouMe 
bi^rr^ of a gim, flie tiain ranning through one banrel, and retufning through the 
oteerl These ttibesi of wrought-ironplates, riveted together, rest onmaaslve piUars, 
one on a rodh in the oentoe. In 1848, Stephenson erected anothw tubular bridge 
acrossftheCohway. « 

* ^ This bridke, standing lOd feetabove high water, was ereotdi by Telford in 1826, 
for the passage of the mail coach. It ia 6(w feet long, and 90 feet broad, fastened 
in the ro(^ and iuspended by 18 immense chains. . 

% (Wad Mona by Tacitus, Ap»on (the farthermost iale) by the Britons dtit 4 ms a 
great seat of the Braids ; attacked by Paulinus, the Boman commander, in a.d. 61, 
and maoy of the sacred groves cut do^. Thn daxons gave it thepresent name, 
'Angles ea,*’ the isle of the Angles, or llinghah. 
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two good harbours — Beaumaris and Holyhead; a soil, when 
well tilled, not unproductive ; with a mild but foggy cli- 
mate ; a surface bare and in some places rocky. ITumbers 
of small cattle are fed. The coasts have good fisheries, and 
copper and marble abound. Holyhead, or Holy Island, has 
a wild and rocky N. coast. 


BeanmarlB (2,234), the capital, on^ the «Menai Strait, has. sea 
bathing and coasting trade. 

Amlwch, (3000) ‘N. s;oa8t, has the copper mines in its vicinity. 

Holyhead (8,300) is the packet station for Ireland, tts ha^bot^ 
formed by a noble breakwaier,«afford8 a secure roadstead in all stat^]^ 
of the weather. W 




Merioneth, hilly and mountainous, with many, dl^ 


valleys, has a poor soil and scanty pasturage, on whioh small 
ponies and cattle are fed. Its towns are very small; , 


Dolgelly (3,367), romantically situated near Coder Idris^ is a lovely 
Little town, amidst mountains, lakes, and waterfalls. Bala (1,639) 4 
Bala) is a clean town. Towyn (3,000) (Coast), is a hathin,g place 
Harlech (Coast) has greatly declined. Bandoutb (MotoddacM), a small 
port, is a place for sea bathing. « 


Montgomery, the best wooded portion of Wales, is a 
compact county ; contains Plinlimmon, a high mountain with 
good pastures on its sides; many bleak moor lands are found 
in this county, and hardy ponies graze on the hills. It is 
drained by the Severn, 

Xontgomeiy (1,000), the capital, has the remains of two dhatles ^ is " 
a town of great antiquity, with flannel trade. 

Newtown (6,000), another station uf the flanuAl manufacture stands 
on the Severn, in avalley. 

Welshpool (7,000), on the Severn, has a trade in flannels and malt, 

Llanidloes (3,426), also on the Severn, has a similar industry* , 

Cardigan, lying along a bay of the same name, is level 
and fertile towards the coast and mountainous inland. It " 
has lead mines ; produces copper, zinc, and slate, and some * 

Cardigan (3,635), the cap. is a small town on the ^eify, with aotiye 
trade, and a herring fishery, 
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^ AliersrBt^tli (7,000), overhanging the sea, has a most saiubnons 
situation, a favourite watering-place, has a herring hshery with 
some coasting trade, iron and coal mines. 

Lampeter, on the Teify, is a small town. The only Welsh college 
oalled St. David’s, is in this town. It was founded 1822. 

P6nxbrok6| with a ridge of hills running across the 
county from the coast, is mountainous, but has man^sj^asy* 
slopes, and some vdlleys. The scenery is in many places 
exquisite. Two large inlets are foundion*the coast. The 
coast of this county is only 50 mjle^ from that of Wexford. 

Pembroke (13|741), the seat of one of the government dock-yards, 
was the birth-place of Henry VIL Tenby (4,000), a modern water- 
ing-plaq^ romantically situated on a promontory, was burnt by the 
French, 1403. Haverford West (7,b00), picturesquely situated on the 
banks of the West Oleddan, is an active little port with convenient 
'quays. Milford (3,000), with a deep bay, is the packet-station for 
thj^So^uth of Ireland. 

Oann^rthen, mountainous and woody, healthy and 
fertile^ jhas many long narrow valleys. Though coal, lead, 
and iron abound, the most important industry is agriculture. 

It is drained' by the Tawe and Towy, 

Oanuarthen (12,899), the capital, is a well-built and populous town 
on the Towy, which admits vessels of moderate burthen. The dis- 
toiot around is important, on account of its numerous copper and 
tin works, with ooal and lead mines. The town has some fine publio 
buUdinga 

IlaasllV (18,446), a flourishing town with increasing trade, has 
collieries, and coasting^trade. 

Idandovery' (1*861), surrounded by wild and barren hills, is an 
.important town. 

Kidwelly, once walled, has an ancient castle. 

XJaiidello, on the Towy, has a nice situation, and is clean and 
Healthy, though badly built; It was once the abode of the Welsh 
princes; 

‘ Glamorgan, tha laa^est county in Wsles, is prin* 
oipally noted for ito profusion of coal, iron, and limestone j 
its mineral wealth, haying caused towns td rise and maun' 
fitctoties to be built in the mo^ dreaiy regions. 
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Oasrdlff (39,625)» the cap., the great outlet for the eurroa&dmg coni 
and iron Strict, on the Ta£f, has a oomm^ious harbour, and a very 
H\^ely coasting trade, manufactures of iron and tin plates, and 
coal works; has capacious docks, and its exports are considerable. 
In its castle Bobert of Normandy WjM confined 28 years by his brother 
Henry. It has a new town-hall, merchants* hall, crown court, etc., 
and Iwlongs to the Marquis of Bute. 

]fi!hr«hyr TydvU,* a great mining town, the largest in Wales, stands 
in the N.£. corner of the county, on the among rugged and 
bleak looking hiKs. ^t has the largest smelting furnaces in" the 
world, in one of which 1^000 tons of coals are daily consumed; 
the^ with forges, rolling mills^etc., produce an amazing lightly gla^ 
for miles around. The streets are irregularly built, and the tq;y!fn iu> 
badly supplied with water. ** . ' . , > 

Aloerdare (36,000), is extensiyely engaged in coal and 

Swansea, on a rising ground, on the W. side of the Ta%)re, the 
mouth of which forms an excellent port, with piers, quays, larg^ Boat- 
ing harbour and docks, and every other accommodation for traiOle,* 
is the greatest copper market in the world, the ore being brought ' 
here from all parts for sale and smelting. It has extensive pottm^ 
and china works, and carries on a large trade in coals, patbnt fuel, 
eopptTf lead, iron, silver, and tin. Gower, the poet, and ][Seau Nash 
were born here. 

Heath (9, 134), on a stream of same name, is a busy place in coal 
and iron, and has also copper smelting. , > < 

Idandaff, with an old cathedral, is more like alarge village tim U 
town, and forms a place of transit trade. 

Brecknock, crossed by a chain of hills ediled tivc 
fljpyn/, S. of which is delightful scenery, is on the whole a 
very hilly county; Brecknock Beacon rising .%t, 

Trecastlet Beacon, 2,594 feet, near tbe’^ source of tho tj^k. 
Coal is found near the southern border, and limestone on 
the W. Small cattle and black sheep abound on the hills. It 
is drained by the Usk and its tributaries* 

Breekon (6,000), in the midst of beautiful mountain itenery, on the 
Usk, is the capital *, has good public buildings, a grammar scb^l 
training college, county hall, and market-house; and is much eh , 
gaged in agricufture, iron and copper Workd ^ 

* Froki Martyr JPndfyL St. TudfyJ, tbe daughter of a W^h dilef was put to 

death here, on aocotmt of embracing Christianity, 
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BuU^ on thb Wjre, has tMnt and Salmon ilshing, and chamiing 
scenery* Hero the Welsh prince, Llewellyn, was killed by the 
Bngli^; 1262. Its castle was the hunting seat of this prince. 

Hay (2,000), has some woollen manufactures. 

, BadHOr, separated from Bl»ecknock by the river Wye, 
is wild and dreary ; more than one-half of its surface being 
lofty, and, covered with bogs and moors. Radmr-foreatfon 
the E.; ^ a wild moss and heathy tract. ^ 

Presteign (1,713) {Lug), is small and unimportant. 

New Radnor is also a small town of little importance. 

of Man^ is divided into two unequal parts by a 
ixhodhtaip ridge running from N. to S., rising in the highest 
pe^i SMfeU, 2,004 feet above sea-level, and covered on 
the^sid^s with turf and heath. The minerals are lead, 
copper,' and tin. The climate is variable, damp, and 
wifiSy f but temperate. The summer is so cool as to cause 
late Jiarirests ; but turnips are excellent and extensively 
cultivated. Fishing is an important industry. The inha- 
bitants are strongly attached to their native vales and 
mountains, have a parliament called the House of Keys, 
the united branches of the legislature being the Tynwdal 
C<mrt^ speak d language called Manx, a branch of the 
Celtic. One-ninth of the customs duty goes to the crown. 

, Castletown {8. eoasf), the capital, has some trade with Liverpool. 

• lts;^!|»ti 0 is an antiquated pile. Douglas (14,000), a crescent-i^aped 
towa^ it 76 m; froiq Liverppol. It has a good harbour, with fisheries 
of cod and hezrmg. Peel ig a station for the fleet, and ^e chief 
'fishing station of the isle. Bamsey is a resort of tourists. 

' The Ohannel Isles. — These Islands, possessing a mild 
and very salubrious climate with bracing sea-breezes all^ 
round, lie near the coast of France. They have a local legis* 

’ ' • , : • 

• JlxHsording to latest returas,' the tbtal area of the isle is 180,000 statute acme. 
Of this 28,222 ate unto com orope (inoluding beans and peaa), 12,888 under men 
884 Wider bam faUcW» 82,176 bnder giaes, and 18,031 are pemanent pdStuxe. 
There were 0^810 horses, 17,403 head of eattle, 63,666 sheep, and 6,832 pigs ; so that 
the number to every lOO^aores under crops, fallow, and grass, W€us 6*7 horses, 20*8 
^^ttle^ 61 auhsey. snd 6 5 pigs, This isle naa a lieutenant-governor. 
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*kture called States,” whose decrees, on receiving the 
sanction of the Queen in council, become law« The dowers 
and fruits are of the very best quality. 

Jersey,"^ the largest of these islands, is 84 miles S. 
of Portland, and 14 miles frofn the French coast. It has a 
gradual slope from N. to S., sharp cliffs on the N. side, and 
ii!Ml bays and coves all round/ some of . which, St. 
Aubin’s bay, afford good anchorage. Nearly on^fourth of 
the island is unddi orchards. The fisheries, includi^ oyster 
and lobster fisheries, (ire*very extensive and valuable. .TJto 
commerce is free, and dried fish are exported to Newfotth^- 
land, Brazil, and the Mediterranean. The people, who^ 
speak a ** patois ” composed of English and French, the 
latter predominating, are intelligent. The temperature is 
mild, warm, and perhaps more agreeable than that of 
England ; the soil is fertile, but the system of agricultw£( 
is antiquated. They make much eider ; and the j^ears of 
the island are highly esteemed. ^ 

St. Hellers (30,000), the capital, at the foot of a lofty rook, open to 
the warm breeze from the south, is a pleasant and gay town, with 
much trade in iish, fowl, fruit, eta, and much frequented by tourists. 
It was taken by the French in 1781 ; but they were driven out of it 
In a few hours. » 

Qorey, though a village, is the seat of the oyster fishery. 

St. Aubln is a nice little town on the coast. 

Guemssy, about 120 miles from Portsmouth, lies in 
St. Michaers bay, is nine miles long ,and six brW), 
with an excellent soil, abundance of fruit, and good crops 
of vegetables and grain, and extensive dairy farming. 

St. Peter's (16,000), the only town on the idand, stands bn 'a 
small secure harbour ou the E, coasts ^ > ' . , , 

The isles of Alderney^ Sark, Jeihoth and Herm^ are dependend^ 
Guernsey. t " . ' 

A?.demey, with lofty cliffs on the S. E., has a sandy soil 

• This Ifie, with Gaemaey. Sark, and Alderney, were a part of dieleht KermSAdf,^ 

and came into the poasestion of England with the Conqueia. > 

* kid to he the heat oyatera in the worM. 
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around the coast, but many fertile valleys in the interior, 
in One of which, near the centre of the isle, stands Alderney^ 
the capital* The reputation of its cows is well known. 

The SciUy Isles, about 30 miles from Land’s End, consist of 160 
isles, islets, and rooks, 5 only inhabited, 8L Mary^a^ Treacoy 8t, Martin* a^ 
St* Agnaay and Bryhaty which are engaged in agriculture and fishing. 
The Gulf Stream laves them on the S., causing the summer 
fcure to be 61^, winter 45”.« St Mary' a is the capital, but Magh Town 
is l^ger. Sir Cloudsley Shovel and Ids fieet were^ lost here, 1707. 
They^haveo^ policeman. ^ 


TOWNS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, WITH AT LEASr 40,000 
' INHABITANTS. 


‘ Town. County 

Lofidon, • Middlesex, 

liverpool Lancashire, 



Bixtnlnghajii,, Warwick, 


Leeds, Tiorkshite^ 

Sheffield, Do., 

Bristol Gloucester, 


Ureanwiffii, Kent, 

Brad{brd,<^ Yorkshire, 

StoW, ** . Stalford, 
'Newcastle^^ Northumber* 
Tyne^ ' . land, 
Hull, , Yorkshire^ 

Weffimsbnry, Stafford, 
Bffilijnnomth, ' Hampshire^ 

# 

Sunderland, Durham, . 


Population. Industry. 

3, 251,804 Every variety of trade, com- 
merce, and manufactures. 

493,346 Great emporium of Ameri- 
can and Irish commerce. 

383,843 Great seat of the cotton 

124,805 manufacture. 

3^,696 Iron and metal manufac- 
tures, including firearms. 

259,201 Great seat of the woollen 
manufacture. 

239,947 Immense manufactures of 
cutlery and plated ware. 

182,524 *^Third seaport— great trade 
with West Indies, glass 
making, etc. 

167,632 Observatory and Asylum. 

145,827 Manufacturesofbroadoloth; 
wool and com markets. 

130,507 Chief seat of ** potteries.” 

128, 160 Eif th port ; glass and chemi • 
cal works ; exports of coal. 

121,598 Fourth port— great trade 
with the Baltic. 

116,768 Iron and coal. 

113,000 Great naval station; biscuit 
making and general trade. 

98,335 Shipbuilding; coal expor- 
tation. * 


Merthyy-iydi- Glamorgan, 

yflV, r, 

Mcester, Leicestershire, 


96,891 Great iron and coal seat; 

immense furnace^ 

95,000 Woollen stockimn s aimAnt. 
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^ Town. 

OmsAf. 

Kottineham. 

Kottinuham, 

Preston, 

Lancashire^ 

Bolton* 

Do,, 

Oldham, 

Bo., 

J^jjywlch, 

Norfolk. 

Blackburn. 

Lancashire, 

Huddersfield, 

York, 

Wolverhamp- 

Stafford, ^ 



Plymouth, 

Devonshire, 

Birkenhead, 

Cheshire, 

Halifax, « 

York, 

1 

1 

Hants. 

Croydon, 

Surrey, 

Stockport, 

Cheshire, 

« Bath, 

Somerset; 

Swansea, 

Glamorgan, 

York. 

Yorkshire, 

Bevonpqrt, 

Devon, 

Derby, 

Derby, 

Gateshead, 

Durham, 

Walsall, 

Stafford, 

Eochdale, 

Lancashire, 

St. Helen’s, 

Lancashire, 

Gheltdnham, 

Gloucester, 

Chatham, 

Kent, 

Bzeter, 

Devon, 

Dudley, 

Worcester, 

Crlcklade, 

Wilts, 

Ipswich, 

Suffolk, 

Yarmouth^ 

« Norfolk, 

Bury, 

Lancashire. 

Bort^auiptQ]i, 

Northam, 

B».aiey, ' 

Stafford, 

Coventry, * 

Warwick, , 

KT ail4*1i4« 

N. HumOani 


ladnMny* 

^,680 Cotton «tkHs^ug8, bu)0k,1^ 
And ^ 

85,424 Cotton mtoufiftotureB And 
WAtoh-m^ng. 

v82.854 "Cotton'maiiiifAotaYeA 
82,619 l>o,^ And hat». 

80.000 Crapes, and mixed 8tii^» All 

^Agricultural mart. 

76,887 Cotton manula^res. 

70.000 WooU^ 

68,279 Great iron and ccMd seat . 

68.000 Shipbuilding And 
oommeree ^ A naiid Atl^aai 

66.000 JEhctensive ehipbi]^Wm^^ ^ 

65.000 Woollen manufAotijureA. 

54.000 Great packet etdidod to 

Mediterranean and the'K 

55.000 Eesidenoe ct tuBoff 

doners. '* « 

53.000 Cotton manufactnres. 
5^,542' Mineral watem $ ^resort oi 

invalids* 

51, 720 Great ^pper market $ emel< 
lingVorks. ’ /' 

45,358 Ecclesiastical capital ot the 
North, 

50,0p0 Bockyard^hipbuilding. 
49,723 Railway centre ; silk, I 
48,592 Coal expmrtmg, etc, 

48.000 Iron and coat . 

,44,556 'Cottons and flahimlA^ " ' 
45,240 Glass nidkini^ . 

42^519 Fashionable watering-place 
44,135 Government 4^ckyard. 

44.000 if^rpvincialbai^tat; 

43,781 Iron and cokt , ' 

40,552 Agricnlturg) tra4e, . 

43.000 Agriculto% tox. , 
41,792 /l^er]ing.fi^^. 

41,517 Cotton mantdacture, ‘ 

41.000 Root and shbtonakihig, , 

40.000 Coal and iron. 

40.000 J^^Uery and silk. 

89.000 Goal and trade. 
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Mountains. — Besidfia the *Ghemi>t EUl», 'which lie he* 
tween England and Scotland, four mountain-chains are 
dis^gnished. ' • 

I. The range^ i^hich extends from the Cheviot Hills, ani)* 

after forming the bonudary between Northumberland, Durham, and 
York on the E., and Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire 
on, the terminates in the Peak in Derby. 

XI. TheOmnbrlan groi^p, separated from the former by the dehght« 
ful valley of the Eden, consists more of detached masses and isolated 
peaks, all interspersed with beautiful lakes, aifd {orming the most 
fascinating scenery.f ’ * ♦ 

III. The Cambrian or Welsh mountains extend through "most of 
*th0 counties of 1^. Wales, and run into the S.$ 

IV. The Devonian range, running through Devon and Cornwall, is 
more of the nature of a table-land, or rather a succession of table- 
lands,' than any of the others ; Exmoor and Dartmoor are the most 
important of these. § 

Isolated UtoontalnB.— -The Wrekin (Shrops.), 1,320 feet ; Snaefell 
ajf^oljkan), 2,004. 

SUla-^Perhaps the JV. and S, Downs are the most important hills. 
ThoN. Dnwns run S. of the Thames, from Salisbury Plain through 
Haotis, ^urrey, and Kent; the S. Downs through Hants and Sussex., 
terminating at Beachy Head. These ranges are connected by the 
Alton hills in W. longitude. The next range bears three nam^ i 
the OhUtom Dills. (Bucks), Gog Magog (Cambridge), East Anglian 
in Suffolk ^d Norfolk. The Malvern Hills (Worcester), Cotstoold 
(Gloucester), MmAip and Qwmtoek (Som.). In Yorkslure, the H. 
York Moors, rising above 1,400 feet, and the Wolds, rising to 80(1 
feet; also the Wolds in Lincoln; EdgehUl, S. of V7cirwick. 


Plains. — ^The most important Plains are 

L The Plain of York, on the E. of the Pennine range, and W. of tl$ 
Wolds, includes very much of the basin of the Ouse. 

II. The' Central Plain, which includes much of Warwick, North- 
ampton, fi^tiugdon, and Bedford, W. of the Nen, some portions ol 
it attainitj^ to ah elevation of from 200 to 400 feet. 


• hi mnge Cross Fell {Cum.) rises 2,901 feet, and overshadows three counties; 
Shunner )?cll(euidiuesof York), 2,329 ieet ; Ureat Whernstde, 2,885 ; Inglehorough, 
. 2,361; Pennigatii,. 2,276 vBovfell, 2,910 (last four are in Yorkshire) ; the Peak in 
Derby (1,859 feet), wdl known for Its caverns and minerals, 
f In this group, Seafell, the highest English mountain, rises 8,280 x Skfddaw, with 
the most roroan^ scenery, 3,022; Helveliyn, 8,055; Saddleback, 2,787 feet. 
t Snowdon, the highest in South Britain, is t.671 ; Arran Fowddy (Merioneth), 
' 2.955; Cadertdna 2,914 i Plirilimmon. 2,468; Black Mountains (Bre^ock>9^. 

. . Dartmoor 


f itroiMt rc/p, In ContwaU, Is the highest peak. 
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" III. The Fen District,' which lice luroimd the Wash, including part 
of linooln, S. of the Wolds, part of Northampton, Cambridge, and 
a small portion of Norfolk. ' ^ ^ 

lY. The Eastern Plain, lying £. of the hills already mentioned, in* 
eludes most of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex. . 

V. Salisbury Plain is an undiila^ug table-land,- lying between the 
Mendip Hills and the Downs. 

Ohoshlre Plain runs from Manchester to Shrewsbury, with the 
river Weaver in the centre, and from N. Stafford Hills to Flintshire.^ 

Minerals. — miners occupy 4,100 square miles/ 
or onerfourteenth of tiief whole surface. Euglau4 has 12 
coal-fields, and Wales 3; of these 5 ^ are Idrge; numbers 
3, 4, 5, and 6 in the following list. We abot^ 
million tons of coal in the United Elingdom annual]^* ’ ' ' 

1. Northumberland and Durham, the most productive field in the 
world, and the most worked ; lies between the rivers Coquet and' 
Tees. Its ports are Newcastle, North and South Shields, Tynemouth, 
and Sunderland; all of which export immense quantities of coaL 

2. Whitehaven, in the W. of Cumberland, produces the 

coal, which is shipped from its ports, Whitehaven, Workig^n, and 
Cdckermouth. ' ^ 

3. Leeds and Nottingham, lies in the S. of Yorkshire, and N« 

of Derby and Nottinghamshire. , " ' 

4. South Lancashire, extending from the Tennine Hange to the 
estuary of the Mersey, its centre being Wigan, is a productivo field. 

5. South Stafford, or Dudley, contains the thickest bed m England, 
and the district is designated as the ** black country.** 

6. South Wales, the most extensive coal-field of all, runs from 

St. Bride’s bay through South Wales for 100 miles, extends beyond 
Merthyr-^dvil on the N., and as far as Newpors on the St, and ter- 
ifiinates at the most eastern part of the Usk. ' * 

7. North Stafford, in which are situated the Potteiies, is a small field- 

8. North Wales, in Flintsbiie, extending from me Deo to the 
Oswestry, is pretty extensively worked. 

9. Anglesea, perhaps the least productive, and with an inferior 
quality of coal, lies in the island of samo name. 

10. Dean Forest, in Gloucester, on tho W. bank of Severn, is also 

a small field. . ' 

Bristol, which extends on both side^ of tho river Avon, is so 
named from its proximity to Bristol; 12. Warwloksfili^, hear'Bxr- 
oningbam, is a small field ; iS. Deicestershlre, is in the county of 
same name ; 14. Sliropshire, is also a small fi^ in county of game 
name; 16. the Xngleton, in me N.W of Yorlgshire. " 
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Iron ia alwiiye iound In the vieinity* of coal-fielda. Hken a^e Si great 
Iron aeafcg— Merthyr-Tydvil^ Wolverhampton, and Rotherham--each 
in a greiift eoaI«£leld. The foUo^ng are the smaller iron seats (1) 
Derbyshire, (2) Omnberlimd, near Whitehaven, (3) Flint, (4) North 
Stafford, (5) Dean Forest, (6) Coalbrookdale, in Shropshire, (7) Com- 
wall, (8) Warwick, (9) Northampton, from Kettering to Welling, 
borough, (10) North ^merset, (11) Lancashire. 

Copper. There are two great copper seats, Cornwall and Dey 
four smaller ones, Anglei^a, Denbigh, Cumberland, and Cheshire! 

Tin is largely found in Devoisp^nd Cornwall, the npnes having been 
'worked for ages. ^ , 

Xioad. This metal, is found in Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Derby, Duidiam, Westmoreland, Montgomery, Salop, Yorkshire, L of 
Han, Flint, Somerset, Devon, Cornwall, Denbigh, and Cardigan. 
Silver is only found in small quantities with lead. Salt abounds in 
Cheshireginear Nantwich, and in Worcester, near Droitwich. 

' Zme is found in Derby, Flint, and the Isle of Man. 

KjEmganese is found in Devon and Cornwall, and in Warwick near 
Coventry. 

^found near Bangor and Llanberis, N. Wales. 

Blatbl^xists in Dorset. 

Oraalte is found in Dorset, Devon* hnd Cornwall. 

Alum in found near Whitby, and at Goole in York ; Kaolin, China^ 
pr. po^€rv clay, in OomwalL 

Forests* — The following are the principal forests : — 

The New For^t,* Alice HoU, Woolmer, and Bere, in Hants \ Bean 
Fwjeat in Gloucester ; Windsor in Berks ; Epping and Hainault in 
Gssex ; WhiiUebury, and Salcy, and Bockingham, in Northampton •, 

. WycJtwood in Oxford ; Belamere in Cheshire ; Sherwood in Netting, 
ham ; Botkbury in Northumberland ; Inglewood in Cumberland ; 
Mar^ndaXe in Westmoreland; Lune, Stainmoor, and BowUmd, in ' 
Yorkshire; WyreddXe in Lancashire ; Ntedwood and Cannock Chase 
in Stafford ; Eamoor and Caiimoor in Devon ; Tilgate and Ashdow, 
in Sussex* 

Claiie«lS*'^lle principal Canals of England, which prior 
to ihe introduction of railways contributed so materially 
tv> the development of the inland traffic by facilitating inter- 
course between the trading towns, are as follows; — * 

• 

* It oecapies <i7,00t acres, of wbieh 6,00M are. under tlm1)er* Dean Form occupies 
33,000 acres, of which 11,000 are under timber. 1f.lf<f^s5t^dcatpics 0,400 aoro^ 
of 8,700 are un4er timber., wetdisr about 7^000 ar ^ 
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^ L Tbt Saaltay CaiuD« bxtea^iBg Irom Uia Si Hetov'k to 

kho M^y attd Liverpool;. 

% Wco of l»rldgovatec*B Cttud» eiftoiidiiig tom nboot 7 
biono^ester^ through a hill, by i BubtetoiK«|OUB pooiagB^ to ito 
Dcud works at Worsley. ' \ \ ;;v^ 

3^ The Graml Trtmk or Staffor^shto €^1^ lk»ic#ats 

the Jersey with the Trent, and conseqUiSntly Sm ^tlii tho 

Sjgj^man Ooean« Near Stafford there are three btand^eb, one jdixiibg 
the Severn near Bewdlcy, another extendii^; toBiimhiig^^iiV and the 
tbto to Worcester. |,/ , 

, 4 The BfftunstoV or Grand Jnhctiofi 
rhames, at BrentlojC^, ^^he Ooventi^ 

N^orthamptonshire^ ' 

Besides the above, many others have be^ eui'iih yariQti^ 
parts of the kingdom; as the Lancaster Canali eae.itobi 
Liverpool to Leeds, one from Halifax to Man^eateff one 
(rom Basingstoke to the Thames, and one from An^ver 
bo the river Itohen near Southampton. 

‘ * 

Rivers. — Falling into the North Se4:----T^b 
Coquet, Wansleck, Tyne, Wear, Tees, Ouse, EiMef, 

Welland, Nen, Great Ouse, Fare, Wavi^, Ort^, \Si^, 
Colne, Chelmer, Thames, and Stow. ^ ^ ' 

The Till, an English tributary o! the Tweedi iaabodt ^S^milet long, 
md passes Flodden Field. , , ^ s , t , 

The Alne, Coquet, and Waashedh, are "small xivm;i^^ the 

E. of Northumberland, and falling into the North Sea. 

The Tyne is formed by the N. Tyne^ which hae its souroe on the 
Scottish border, and the S. Tyne, whioh rites in Cross Fah m^uptaii^ 
l>oth uniting near. Hexham, whence the riv^ dews £. ' through 
degant scenery, becomes navigable 8 miles above Newoaette, at Blay- 
ion, and after passing Newcastle, K. and S. Shieldi, and Cateshead^ 
mters the sea at Tynemouth, after a oourse of 90 miles. On the 
Tyne every year 3,000 tons of steel are ptodne^i eox^ la amSltSd 
rerth £100,000; silver is extracted tom immense cpanririee 6t leM 
brought from Alstou-moor, and Weai^^e* \ ‘ ^ vv 

•The Wemr^a river also of great oommerdat valn4 rM ih ihe Ped^ 
aine range, and running thrua]^ the bento oMlnrlittm eoiml^i 
pa^pea Bi^op Auckland, Durham; and Sunderland. ' ^ 

The Tee4 navigable to Stockton, fonns the-boundary bettoenDnr* 
bsmand^ Yurji \ it rises in Oroti PeU, and ii 80 mike long 


Canai‘...^^&, |rom to 
Cansl^ 
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• • 

The fiumber, sfarictly i^teaMng, an eaUuu 7 i extending ab<mt40 
miles inland, but has a basin in extent MOO s^naie iniles» « 

btieO, fomed at Bctoughbxidge, of the TTre and SwaUf passes 
York, Selby, and Ooole, ahbut 8 miles below which it is joined by 
the Trenty and both fozm the Humber. Its tributaries on the W. are 
Niidy Wharfiy Aire (on which are^eds, Bingley, and Keighley) and 
D<m; on the£. the J>wv>mU The basin of this river includes v< 
nearly the whole of Yorkshire. The Calder is a tributary c, 

Aire, and the Bearne of •the Don. 

The Trent, j ust mentioned, rises on the N. of S^fferd^its source being 
800 feet ,a^^ sea level, and after passing through Derby, Notts, and 
Lintb^^Was the Ouse, after a course ^f ^70 miles, being navigable 
lo^fjrlfiw tot 120 milea On the W. it is joined by the Derwent, 
Dove, On the E. by the Sow, Tame, and Soar, The towns on 
its Banks are, Stoke, Burton, Nottingham, Newark, and Qainsborough. 
The ‘^Itham, rising in Bntland, passes Grantham, Lincoln, and 
enters, kfter a circuitous course, the Wash, which is also 
" enttored by the three following rivers : — 

^ The Welland, rising in Northampton, passes Stamford and Spalding. 

also rising in Northampton, separates in part Huntingdon 
from thfa county, and Cambridge from Lincoln; it passes Peterbarough. 

The OTiat pose, rising in S. of Northampton, near Brack ley, flows 
tftl^ughaBucks, Bedford, Huntingdon, Cambridge, and Norfolk, pass* 
lug Buckingham, Bedford, St.Neots, Huntingdon, Ely, and enters the 
W|kh below King’s Lynn, fts tributaries are the Cant and Lark, 
The Yare rans S. E. through Norfolk, and enters the sea at Yar* 
*^<a|l>utll, the city of Norwich being on a tributary, the Wensum. 

The Wateney forms the boundary line between Norfolk and Suf- 
Uoiki anU joins the Tare near its mouth. 

, The Orwell, rising in the N. W, of Suffolk, rnns S, W., passes Ips* 

^ an^cmters thlt North Sea near Harwich. 

The 8thnr forms the boundary between Suffolk and Essex, and 
enters the sea at {Tarwich. 

Tlie rising in N« of Essex, flows K., and enters the sea a 
Kttte below Ocdchester. 

The ChSlmer, rupning nearly parallel to the last-named river, passes 
. pheimsford and Maldon, 

' ThcTtmines^ the most important river in the United* Kingdom, rises 
OH; the Cots wold hills, only 7 miles E. of the Severn at Gloucester, the 
^ l»einf eplisd Ohuf^i as far as Oricklade ; aftgr posing into 

’ Cbth!kfd$h!re,’hhd 38 further on curving to the 3., it passes Ox- 
ford bity,. and flowing still 8. past Wallingford. After receiving the 
' piibbeedKin an easterly direction, passing Wmdsof and Eton, 

Bibiinioiid,. tiohdon, Greenwidh, Woolwich, OraVesend, and Sheer* 
nessiaod terminates Between' Shoeburvness' and BhaemeM. On the 
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K. itreceiirea the ChmiM, Thatlve^ Cohe, imd Zea. Ohi tieifj^ 
Kennetf Wey, MoUf Medm$fi imd Parent, ^ ^ 

The 8toiir» rises in theN. Downs, imd after a win^^ 

Canterbury and Sandwich, enters the North sea. 

The following iBlow intotfie English Ohanhjel :~33lo<ft«f 
,JSkt,jptise, Jrun, lichen, Test, S, Avon, Stour, From, 
Tamar. . ^ 


' ’’ f ' ' s ‘ • ! 

The Bother, formihg the boundary for some distance h^tiwcstt 
and Sussex, unites with t^^e prede, and enters Rye bay« , 

The Ouse, running through the centre of Sussex, mM I^wes 
passes through a cavity in the Downs, and faUs into the fMm aearx 
Newhaven 

The Anm rises in St. Leonard's forest near Horsham, an^alls into 
the sea three miles below Arundel. It is noted for its mulleta ' 

The Ztohen and Teat both flow into Southampton water; the 
former rising in the centre, and the latter in the N. of HamKiahire. 

The Avon, rising in the neighbourhood of Devizes, flows S., JgMUes 
Salisbury, enters Hampshire, and enters the sea at Chrlci/Church, 
after a course of 66 miles. 


The Stour, rising in Wilts, passes Blandford, and entei^ the 
after joining the Avon* ' > / , . y 

TheFrome, rising^u Dorset, and flowing passing Warehium(^|id 
Dorchester, enters Poole harbour. ^ , 


The Exe, a tidal river to Topsham, rises in Exmcbt in 

Somerset, and passes Dulverton, a little beyond whic^ i^ is joined 
by the confluent BarU \ it then enters Devon, and passCs. ^^v^ton 
and Exeter, entering the sea at Exmouth, after 54 nail^ cours^ 
The Tamar, which enters Plymouth Harbour, forum tWjbbui]|dl^ 
between Devon and Cornwall. Launceston, Devoupb^ and Ply- 
mouth are on its banks. ^ 


The following are on the West i^Eden, 

Wyre, Rihble, Mersey, Dee; (and in Wales) Olwyi, Oon^y, 
Dovey, Teify, Tmy, Tawe, Taff, Usk, Wye, Se»(^^ ;4v((n, Tom, 
Tw, and the Came?, „ , ^ , 


The Eden rises in the Pennine chain in the E. of Westmoreland, raiui 
through the vale of same name, passes Appleby and Carliils^' and 
flows into tile Solway Frith, after a course of 66 miiea . 

. Tne |>erwent^ rising in Borrowdale, runs throqgh, the |ak<}>cl.iame 
name, and that of Bassenthwaite, receives the Cocker at Oookermoutilki 
and entm the sea at Workiug^n. 
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and RiStOs, are small liren nmning li^m tfie 
PeDnine ranga aorosa K. LaaoasHra, havi|iglor their reapeotiya porta 
Lanoattea Pleetwopd, and Preston. 

‘ The USeraey, flowing through the greatest manufacturing district in 
the country^ forma a noble estuary of the greatest importance to the 
aommeroial proq^ty of LiverpoeL It is formedalittle E. of Stock* 
port by the Thame and Oeyt, becomes navigable after receiving the 
Irwell from the N., forma its estuaxy after receiving the 
from the Si, and enteraihe Irish Sea, after a course of 70 miles. 

The Bee^ with a course of 80 miles, and an estuary 9 miles Jong, 
fiees in Me:^neth, passes through Bala lake, tlm counties of Denbigh 
and Oheiriii^ entering the estuary bel^uy Chester. 

- The with acourse of 30 miles, and the Oonway, wilh a course 

of 30 miles, drain Wales, the former flowing through a beautiful 
yidley in Denbighshire. 

i TSbe B|b^ and Telly bound Cardigan on the N. and 9. respectively. 

Ti^ Tot^, Tawe, and TalT, drain S. Wales. All the Welsh rivers 
fco rsjidd in their upper course, and receive many mountain streams. 

The VaR is a fine trout stream, rising on the borders of Cardigan, 
w^lsds through the centre of Brecknock and Monmouth, amidst 
delighwi^ scenery, passes Breckon, and Abergavenny, and enters the 
Bristol Channel at Newport. . 

Ihe 1|fye, rising in Plinlimmon, winds along the borders of several 
counties, amidst delightful scenery, as far as the borders of Hereford. 
It passes Bnilth, Hay, Hereford, Boss, Monmouth, and Chepstow, 
where it enters the Bristol Channel, after a course of 150 miles. 

The fleverh is the only English river that has 4 capitals of coun- 
ties on its banks. Kising on the E. side of Plinlimmon, it runs N. to 
Shrewsbury, bends to the S. E. $ and after a course of 220 miles, enters 
the Bristol Channel An immense quantity of sediment is carried 
down by this river, and its tributaries, which, on the right bank, are 
the O&ufM and Teme ; on the left, the Yrynway^ Teme^ Stour, ScU- 
vHiXrp, and Avon while it passes successively, Llanidloes, Newtown, 
Wdshpcpl, Shrewsbury, Bridgenorth, Bewdley, Stourport^ Worcester 
trptoh« Tewkesbury, Gloucester, and Newnham. 

I|kes of England are sitnated in the N.W. 
oounti(!8 of Gnmberland and Westmoreland, hmoe 
‘‘The Lake Diatrict.” The chief are: Windamen, 
jjmmtt and UUem^t Eathmite, Qrament Bydduattt^ 
fhkUam, Oonittim, Mamsmter, BasmthwaUt, Bvttemm, 
EnmMe, and WdstmUrj in Wales, Bala fake, 
ai^ Ijcmgmt foci. 
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^V!|]id«ni)Ler«i-^M in 9tinide4 

isliui^ neiur iti oentre^ is 10 miles loi^Hi and i^bou^ 1 Jli ii 

stocked with a variety of dsh, of which the most csteeQ^ If ohar^^ 
4roand are sloping hills and woods and motivated gronnd% With hills 
^ mounts in’ the distance. Its depth is ahoot 240 . 

Derwent LaJee, about 3 miles los^ and U bre^ isin the nudst d 
the most charming scenery, with Skiddaw a little of ii htsny, 
«i44|jds are on its surface, from which delightful yiews^ can he ha4 XI 
lie^28 feet above sea level, and has a deptl\;Of 80 feek * 
mieswater, second in size, is 200 feet deep mid 9 miles long, abounds 
with trout and eels, tihs its borders ornamented with haddsome nillaa ' 
and mountains in the distapeu: It has magniheettt soenetyif/; ' 
Ssthwaltewater is a small placid lake, about 2 miles long, hasabun* 
dance of hsli.. _>■ / 

Oiassniere is a small lake, with a large island used f^l^tiusl^ part ^ 
« poses, and is completely surrounded by mountains* ^ ><; vi , 

Aydelwater, still smaller, is about half a mile distant. ' 

Tbirlmere Hes at the foot of Helvellyn, and is the. nim dsvahsd 
of all the lakes, being 500 feet above sea level Its depth is mily 
about 80 feet. It is 3 miles long, and only half a mile broadL v 
Oonlstonwater is 6 miles long (Lancashire), has two smalralandk 
and has the mountains on its western side ; depth 160 feet, , . 
Haweswater is nearly 3 miles long and half a mile broadi^ , ; 
Bassenthwaitehas no islands, and is further from Ihc .mc^tsint 
than most of the others, and is a large lake* > v . \ 

Bnttermere is encompassed by rocky mountains. . / ^ I , ; 
Orommock is 3 miles long, and i of a mile broad, has ^ce iKceneiy 
and good fish, and 130 feet deep. ; , . ^ . ; / 

Loweswater is a very small beautiful lake, and cf shh^lfo .halure^ ' 
surrounded by neat farmhouses. « 

Simerdall, about 24 miles long, has trqpt in ahnndanesu, 

Wastwater, about 3 miles long, is very deep (at least leeth 
has never been known to freeze,, and is suwoimded.by lefty ^hlCjOi*, 
taittii The river Jrt connects it with the Irish $llea», 

Bala, the larg est lake in Wales, is about 4 miki bug ^ I milt 
broad, . - * '■ 

Iphugorse Fool in Brecknock, is about 3 j 


lyQUOra} Springs* — ^Xhere are 38 waterihg-plaoes aroupd 
thecoa^, and 11 inland springs, viz. : Hairowgate^ ,SearbovbUi{lr, 
Cheltenham, Baamington, Bath, Buxtost Hatlodc, XunMdga 
Malvem, n^y (Yorkshire), and Oliftem* , 

4 . ' 

' Coast ^ extreinc BT* and Ui 

land the ooast it rather low and sandy, but .quickly 
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rii^ tnte ouhttimiliiig M J^mbor^rngh ffwd^ ^ t^e 

fieilU ol fiOO fe^ AbdUi Whitib^^i IBe aMs aitaiit an davataon of 
6 SQ feBfo 4’^ mUk tHe oioe^Hdon of the hajrbours formed by tlie 
montiie ol tiio idven and the small bays of FUep and BrvdMngkn^ no 
important opening oooniis tmtil we arrive at the reomviog 

the whole snrplos waters of the IPorkshire plain, together with those 
of the TfM basin* It is a fine navigable river or estnaryi and con* 
^ aequently^ On its shores We meet the important ports of 
Qximsby., It is 3h mil£i long and 6 miles wide. 

. ifrooeeding southward along the the low shor^ 9 ! Lincolnshire, we 
arrive at the Wash, in' shape almost rectan^lar, with an area of 
SOO square mfles) shallower than thc^Ibimber, and less protected 
from ^ebillowa of the German Ocean, its trade is of less importance, 
The Withain* Welland, KTen, and Great Ouse, empty themselves into 
it; haying for tbi^ respective ports, Boston, Spalding, Wisbeaob, 
and Lynn* The shores of Norfolk are extremely low. Yar«> 
mouth, l^oads is the only important harbour. Harwich is the only 
harbour on the low shores of Suffolk and Essex, along which are 
Ifijandff l|iid salt marshes, this coast being broken up into creeks, 
^ isietSi Jlid peninsulas, all of which are nearly level with the spring 
.tide.' 

, nest estuary is the Thames month. The Thames is navigable 
for a griafor distance than most other rivers, and has a greater amount 
ofshippbtg than any other river in the world. The navigation of 
the npionth of the Thames is naturally dangerous, numerous sand 
banka bbaf looting the entrance, chiefly in the vicinity of the bfore* 
HadnciS'aie nOwsowellgaidedbypUots and buoys, that fewacoi- 
’ dents occur proportional to the natural impediments. 

The coast of Kent has on the £. Goodwin Sands, the tops of 
Which am dry at low water, at a few miles from the shore. On the 
S. £. and S*, the chalk eli^ rise in height to several hundred feet 
the coast) the lowest part is Bomney Marsh, consisting of 
44,000 re<jaimed from the sea, and preserved from inundation 
by an addflcial embankment The highest point is Beaohy Head 
already r^yrred ta Southampton Water, ten miles long with its out* 
lets, Spited and the Solent, is a splendid navigable estuary, tiie 
gteaticndehimus of the British fleet The Needles on the W» of the 
Itfe of Wight hre, as the name indicates, needle-shaped rocks. Passing 
jPOole Bay (on one side of which is the so-called Purbeok Isle), aud 
Weymouth Hwfaour, Portland Isle, connected to the mainlapd by 
BufiA Ib the most prominent physical feature bn the low 
of Dorset The cosst of Devon possesses many harbours and shel- 
tifed erei^ j and Oomwall is broken up, by many deep bays and 
Bound has bedU sheltered by its i^gantio breU;« 
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water^ coxtutraoted at great expense^ falmoath herboiir it « M 
rekeat for vessels in stormy weather. • l^ounlis Bay is etpOMd td the 
Atlaatio swelL The ScUlylskSi aWtihi^ xnUes 
End were onoe supposed to be oonneoted with the malhhihd {"^abdut 
dveof them are inhabited by dshermeni ftitaers, and pilo^ir to re- 
mainder consisting of mere rooks^nd idets* ' / • 

The entire of the western coast is marked, by rugged featurts and 
Naigyated cliffs. The Solway Frith at low water isaiid^owesto^« hats 
a length of 38 miles, with a breadth of 20 miles at its enhifaaoe.' 
tide; rises more rapidly here than in any other part of^ to British , 

• ominions, frequently causing injury to vessels. < Morecamfae*Bay,^a 
spacioas inlet, though deey^ a^.d free from sandbanks, much exposed to 
the waves of the Irish Sea, is the next important opeinng. Wslney 
Island, ten miles long and one broad, at its entrance^ co&taihs a oon* 
sideraUe extent of moss with a low surface. Passing to estuary of 
to Bibble, and that of the Mersey, already described, weQffrive at . 
to estuary of the Bee, in the absence of the tide resembling a large 
mud pond, through which the river slowly glides. , On.the Aortkof 
Wales no inlet occurs until we arrive at the Menai Strait, at th^' 
bottom of Beaumans Bay, 13 miles long, and at its narroi^;^'part 
only 250 yards broad, with romantic cliffs on either side. 1 The tide 
rises nearly 30 feet, and it is traversed by many small vesuels. Car* 
digan Bay, with a semi-circular curve of coast of llO milec, has no 
good harbour ; a strong current sweeps from south to north* On, thu 
elevated shores of Pembroke, St. Bride’s Bay is 8 mUes in width, khd 
penetrates 7 miles inland. Milford Haven, with wild and pre<4pit- 
OUB difb on its southern shore, is considered one of the best harbUurs 
in the world, penetrates 17 miles inland, and is protected from all 
winds. Its spring-tide rises 25 feet. ^ . 

The Bristol Cliannel, extending from Carmarthen Buy to iho mouth 
oi the Avon, a distance of 80 miles, ii||to largest estui^ jm to 
British Isles, and has a coast-Une of i!20 miles. Its ^S; ri^ ajt 
Bristol 40 feet, at Chepstow nearly 70 feet The cO^ of Sinitost is 
low. Bamstaole Padstow, andSt. Ives aretoonly c^er h^ 
mentioning, until we reach the Cape called Land’s < > ; ' " 

Ballways.— The Great Norihem (751 miles), main Hne runs from 
London to Doncaster, passing Huntingdon, Peterboron^ (^antham, 
and E. Betford. Its Eastern Branches run to Hertfo^ CSmbridg^ 
Spalding, Lynn Begis, Boston, Grimsby, Hull, Whitby, and Sunderland* • 
Its Western Branches run to St. Albans, Dunstable, Melipn Mowbray, 
Nottingham, Sheffield, Leeds, Maaohesier, Liverpool, an<d Bradford. 

Thf London and Norths Western ^,582 miles), runs to CarJisle 'ahd 
Holyhead, and passes Bugby, Tamwortb, Stafford, Crewe (Ohesto 
Bangor to Holyhead}# Warriugtoa Wigan, Preston, Landestsr, Pen* . 
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ritili to Carlisle; Mb Eaitern Branches ran to' Cambridge^ Leicester, 

Leed% Stoekport^ Manobester, and other places ; its Western Branchei 
to O:|ford Birrniagham, Worcester, Sbrewsbaryi Welshpool, Newport, 
Bere^rd^ and Swansea. Tho North Eaetern, with its head-quarters at 
ITorls, U one of the rery best lines ; and the system '^connects York 
with Hull, Scarborough, and proceeds N. as far as Berwick. Th« 
’Great Western (2,137 miles), from Loudon to Bristol, passes Reading 
. Swindon, Chippenham, and Bath. It proceeds to Yeovil andWo^ 
mouth, < and through Soirth Wales to Milford ; also N. to Shrewsburj 
mA Chester. The South Eastern (346 miles), run^tc^Croydon, Reigate, 
Tunbridge^ Ashford, and Dover. The Bristol and Exeter (152 miles), 
runs through Bridgewater, and has bfaiiches to Tivertcm, Weston 
ittpee-mm, and other places. The Loiidony Chatham^^and Dom 
(136 miles), runs through Rochester, and Canterbury to Dover. Th< 
Mi<Ua^ connects Leicester and Sheffield with the Metropolis. It al8( 
runs' te^it’erpool, Rugby, Cheltenham, and proceeds N. to Carlisle 
The Gi^t Eastern system connects Yarmouth and most of the towni 
pi ^6 three eastern counties. The North British, though chiefly t 
vBootch line, commences at Newcastle-on-Tyne, runs W. to Hexham 
• w)^e^it proceeds N., crosses the border, proceeds through Harwich 
'to Selkich, where it is joined by a branch from Berwick. The Lon 
"don, Brighton, and SotUh Coast, runs to Brighton and round the coast 
EdBlCation. — The four universities of Oxford, Cam 
bridge, London, and Durham, together with numbers o 
gpreat spools, including Eton, Rugby, Harrow, Winchester 
OheltenBam, M^lborough, and the grammar schooliS, afforc 
ample- educational facilities for the higher classes. Bui 
the middle classes are very badly provided for. The 
Utimenous School Boards, and other Societies have an aver 
age daily attendance of Wo and-a-half millions of children 
Ndtbipgi however, has so much influenced the education o 
the3riti(sh Isfes as the introduction of the system of com 
petitivc examinations for the public appointments under th( 
Gk>VprU)m0nt, the examination being conducted by highb 
^ualifled; lind impartial examiners. 

MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 

' ^Kpthihg 'characterizes England as the number 

and sujperiority of her manufactures, thp excellence 
' ^^jhkih is throughout the ciidlizpd world. 
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^The maviulAoiuras ol exceed, lyoUi i% el^t lOiid 

tiety, ilioiie of way other eouatry.; Thdu|f^ the th|et ;eti^{e 
factum ar^ thoae of cottone, woolfeu^- md irou yet tha 

prodhctioa cd leather, pottery, glass, silk^ lineh, Jewefleiyf aaS JlaW 
ware, also gives employment to an immense hiamher of peop^ Thu 
great mt of the cMm mamifactuwib wWoli eo8ageft^pV««l«<^ 
million of people, is Manchester, and the adjoining distrkts of South 
4iasipaahire and Cheshire^ including among ^many othm the ^Wns of 
Oldham, Bolton, Chorley, Blackburn, Bdrnley» Buiy, 8to|;)hpoiii ii^ 
Hyde. There are Bkewise extensive manufactures of^ oottons' at 
Glossop (Derby) and l^ottingham, the latter being chiefly itoM for 
hosiery. The woollen manufacture is carried on in three exSbehsita 
districts: the west riding of Yorkshire; the west of 
eluding parts of Wilts, Gloucester, and Somerset.; and the Iritrth or 
Walea including the counties ol Montgomery and Denbigh Iha^ 
flrst district, which is engaged in the prodpotion of miseebiaeiddt 
woollen goodif the chief centres are Leeds, Bradford^ 

Huddersfield, Dewsbury, and Wakefield; in the socond'dishdcti 
almost exclusively engaged in the production of Jlne clothe, aio tM 
towns of Bradford, Trowbridge, Frome, and Stroud, with some ' 
towns in their vicinity; and in the third, where flanncle 
produced, the most important seats are Welshpool, Wre^iaiB, 
Llanidloes, and Newtown. Carpets are made in KidderminsteE; Louth, 
Leeds, Manchester, and Wilton. The iron mtmufaotid^ 
itself into two branches, iron smelting, or the reduction of mebd 
from its ore, and the manufacture of iron goods, suoh' as hard#am, 
maohinery, etc. Among the trea smltifip place# l^ref ‘Mi^hyr 
Tydvil, the district of South Stafford, Botherham, an^' 

Cannon foimdries are at Birmingham, Doncaster, 
and Manchester. Hardware is principally produced Wolye^* 
hampton, Bilston, Walsall (which is the gmt 
Wednesbury, and Birmingham; cutlerp is chiefly medu ^ 01i'^- 
field and London ; fnachinery^ including looox^otlve: vund other 
steam-engines, at London, Manchester^ Newcastle, and Birming- 
ham jf and agricultural implements and machinery at Ipswich, Saz- 
mundham (Suffolk), and Henley.‘ The halhcf manufedtnze is of 
great extent, the chief seats ^ing Northampton and Sttffor^ 
where boots and shoes are chiefly made. An enormous amduni 
of ^pottery is produced in North Staffordahire^ chiefly* at Stoke, 
Hanley, Bursl^ Lane £nd, Tunstall, and Etruna,' while flhe^ 
picrcela^ ia produced at Worcester and Derby. CflM iH ii|adiif''jii 
Bimtpghaai, Newcastle, Bristol, London, and St, Hcdenk ; ihbfjattdif 
being the first place where plate glass, ww manufacjitupd, 
chief seids of the sfih manufacture axe Derby, Maccl^eldl CpU: 
l^stpu, Spitalfi^ds (London^- Leek, aud* Coventry— the fitst 
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iwmiUft ite IioOtiyi* the iMt for Ifofibboas. Lbm is proauosa 
only fo % stsAll esfoaty oMefly lit Batusley «nd Leeds. JeweUer^ is 
made ^teidi^vely at Lbedon, Birmingham^ and Ooventvy; watchu 
and ehcfy atLondonj (hretitr^r, and Prescot (LanoashireX and plated- 
ffoods at Bendes the above branches of English manufao* 

tores, tiiere are many others of inforior importance ; but the industry 
of ahip^huilding carried on at the ports of Sunderland, Birkenhead, 
tondon, Portsmouth, Grimsby, and Plymouth gives employment tf^ 
a very great number of ppople. 

Is made in the ouUets of London, at Gr^t Marlow, and othm 
places; in most of the large towns — Oldham, mid Newcastle-under 
Lyine, , Pfos and needUa at Bedditcl]^ a^d idcester, and pins ai 
£ji^o;^P^ain and Stroud ; toys at Birmingham, and wooden ones at 
Tnnbtidl^ Wells; hoot trees and laata at Beading; brewing Aa carried on 
in all tits large towns, and at Burton, Salisbury, Alton, and Bomford ; 
etriw> at Dunstable and Luton ; buttone at Salisbury ; oil-oloth 
atj^de; ,floor’*cloth aX Bristol. 

AGRIOULTUEAL INDUSTRY. 

Vi®i«gard to the agricultural industry of England, tho 
country Inay be divided into the grazing, or western division, 
whic4 iitjicladea N(B:thumberland, Cumberland, Durham 
Westmoreland, York (N. and W. Ridings), Lancaster 
Cheshire,, .Derby, Stafford, Leicester, Salop, Worcester 
Hereford, Monmouth, Gloucester, Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, 
Devon, and Cornwall ; the eastern, or corn growing division, 
includes York (E. Biding), Lincoln, Notts, Rutland, Hunts, 
Warmpk, Northampton, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, Bed« 
fpr^, l^cks, Oxford, Berks, Hertford, ]^sex, Middlesex, 
Sussek, and Kent. 

apphpation of steam power in the oultivation of the soil is now 
n univem^ ,|»ra^ce on aU large farms; and agriculture is m many 
counties (Bonduotedby men of skill and enterprise, on a soil exhibiting 
great varieties from irreclaimable barrenness to exuberant fertility. 
While tillage of the best description prevails in Northumberland, 
grazing, “with the rearing of young stock, is the favourite pursuit in 
Oumberland, in which, aa well as in the neighbouring county, West* 
noreUnd, great abundance of green crops, which, owing to the : 
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of ram that falls hers, are the best ia the United Kj^donu 
Durham has long been faxnons for its ekeellent breed of eattIV wbi<dv 
bysoitable feeding, become large add profitabjle to tho^tjes^^ 
yorkshire, from constant care lor a great ntuhber of yeaii^ now pc^ 
duces rich crops of wheat where dreary swmnps were foabd some 
forty years ago; and in the deep loams atoimd Pontefract tbs cidtt- 
ration of li<][aorice is carried out to great perfection. The exoddent 
of the dairy counties of Cheshire, Devon, GlopCCSter, D^y,' 
an3 Huntingdon are justly prised. The^cdebrat^ **<)hedi|Sr*? 
ohisese comes from Somerset. The cider and perry of Harford, 
Worcester, and Dev^ form an important industry. The hop cajtLVa^ 
tion, greatest in Kent, is ajso^arried on in Surrey, Hants, and BerC* 
ford, ’^th,great success. ? v . 

Huntingdon and the E. and S. of Derby are also w^ ctdiStated,(. 
and in the latter camomile is successfully produced, ,^^ndi4 
sheep of Leicester are much esteemed, and excellent cheexpis also 
produced in this county. Rutland, with n rather light soij, gives 
peas and beans. Northampton, with a good clay s^, is engaged 
in grazing and raising the best of grain crops and woad for the 
dyers, Worcester is particularly fertile along the Severn’s ba^kg; 
and Warwick produces much hay and grass from its 4&en|dve 
meadow lands. Bucks gives numbers of the fattest oxpn to the 
London market, and Oxford and Bedford produce the usual gmin 
crops, and to a certain extent pursue dairy farming. In thC .^ 
counties of Lincoln, Huntingdon, and Cambridge, tillage^ forms 
tho principal industry, and along the banks of the Non, wd 
Ouse luxuriant meadow land is found. In the north of Cam* 
bridge is the Isle of Ely, a marsh now rendered productive by 
the industry of man. Norfolk, in addition to the usnal crops, gives 
saffron, mustard, flax, and hemp. Suffolk, with the driest climate in 
the kingdom, level in surface, has some heaths and marshes ; but bab 
excellent dairies. Hertford, richly manured from the metropolis, is 
very highly farmed, and has the best market, Londohf at hdud. 
Essex, with extensive salt marshes along iia mudh indented cbgsi 
produces the very best wheat; carraway, hops, cdriandcri lire 
also plants raised here. Emit and kitchen gardens to supply London 
are very abundant, and very profitable. Kent is also a greats^* 
cultural county, well-known for the superior quality of its hops; it 
has many cherry orchards. Surrey grazes many sheep 6n its hiUs, 
and gives a fair tillage to its rather light soil. Sussex produces 
every variety of soil ; grazes a good breed of cattle aiid sheep. 
idiire, one-half of wMch is pasture, one-fourth arable^ and one-fbgrth 
forest, and heath, is engaged in profitable pursuits. Wilts, the.^ ‘ of 
wbioh forma a great sheep farm, has rich meadow land ajoni the 
banka of the Avon, and ricli pasturage m.ihe N. of the eCuntSf 
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pH aii^<»ial imgatlon jbo.ii great extenl, aad feeds an 
eheep^ ]||^own by all extensiTe fftrmem oi 
tbe^tJiii^ X^gdom, Sorojenset possesses every variety of surface^ 
and ev^ variety of agnoultoral industry with the fattening of cattle 
of the b^ description, and, as already said, ii;l making the very l^st 
cheese. Devon, occupied by the^barren Dartmoor on the W., ha.4 
sonoue Unds, particularly on the E., and along its rivers’ banks, 
princes excellent crops, cider, and cheese. Cornwall prodnCeV^ 
much, potatoes, and grdkea many flocks of sheep and goats. .Mon- 
laout^ a very hilly coimty, more Welsh than il^glish, has numerous 
. xnulcSf 1^0 breed having been introduced from Spain. 


COMMERCIAL INDUSTRY. 

^ ^ *yPe import to the value of £60,000,000 sterling of bread- 
ajtaffo/ the United States giving us almost one-half of this. 

: tWe g^t flour from Canada, rice from India, the U. States, and 
, S, Ajqj^erica. We import raw cotton to the value of about 
^,50,0^,000 sterling, and export the manufactured article 
* to thci vdlue of at least eighty millions. We get £10,000,000 
worth butter, France and Holland giving each J of the 
whble ; Denmark the United States and Germany tV each. 

tfool i» obtained from Australia, Tasmania, Cape Colony, Spain, 
(Merino), Biver Plate, Peru (Alpaca), Germany, and New Zealand 
Hemp is. largely imported from Italy, Russia, Manilla, and the East 
IpcUea* . Jute from India, and £4,000,000 worth, principally from 
^ countries bordering on the S. of the* Baltic. Raw silk is brought from 
^China, ^J%pan, Persia, Italy, and France. Sugar from the W. Indies 
of all used), Mauritius (one-twelfth of all), and Cuba; and 
b6et-:i^jt ^ugar from France, the duty on all kinds being about 5^ 
ipillio48 stcrlmg. Tea is brought from China and Japan, Annam, 
jBto* Co^ee from Ceylon, Mocha, E. Indies, and Guiana. Dried 
fruits from Smyrna and Valentia and other Mediterranean ports. 
\ , from Spain, port from Portugal, claret from Bor- 

d^t^hopk from the Rhine, chan^pagne and moselle from Eastern 
We also import brandies and gin from France and Holland 
* .rapeotiydiy, "cheese and flowers also from Holland; jbimber fromN.. 
E^pe^ Oai^a, the W. Indies and Central America; besid^ 
MAlny ofiier articles too numerous to mention. Our exports consist 
ddeftir of home-made products— manufactured goods in ^eneriil— 

^ prpduets, hardware, iron and steel, machinery, eto. The exports 
and iiapoxis, however, term but a very small portion of our eomipeioial 
Induirtiiy. 
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« lmiKnrts.-^TIie ^eal value * of ^tlie meroluaidise imported into the 
United Kingdom in the year 187i otoeide^ 

able ihd^^mee over 1873; the ifnpom Imm Bdtiuth (1870). 

£|84>t97,650; iho United Statei* ^|8(i4^829j Fnu^"d^»608,(^; 
German Empire, £15,401,846; In^ 

llgypt, £14^116,802; from Ru88ia/4;!2b,560^043r Holland^ £14^1^^^ 
^Igium, £11,240,523; Aoetralia and hfhW Zea^Od, £l^0^^1; 
JBtilaah Korth America £8,512,789; S'weden, £9,497,9^ ; 
1^190,807; Peru, £4,881,075; BrazU, £d 181,031 | S]^ 

Canaries, d^,49S, 175 ; Turkey, £7,082,438. The general resolt ie 
> m increase over islld to the extent of £7|835,868. 

Exports. —The value of^our exports for 1874, was £240,000^000, nf 
which £51,848,951 went to the British possessions; £11,643,139 to 
FranoOwc £20,371,560 to the German Empire ; £935.755. to Holland 
and Belgium; and so on. 


MAP .OP ENGLAND, 

Specimen of ^estions to he asked by the Teo/ch^ 

1. Hame the maritime counties of England and Wales^ oommenOing 

at J^orthumberland, and going round by the eastern ooaat, sieving the 
capital of each, and its position. .^0 

2. What English county is touched by , 9 Others! Kams. t^iae 
others in order. (A county in Ireland is touched 8.) 

3. Name the 4 counties in a direct line from tiie Oen'tVe bl 

Wash to the Bristol Channel, and the 4 from the same jikbe to t^e 
mouth of the Dee. , 

4. Give the names of the 9 maritime counties of Widel^ andj^e 
capital of each, with its position. 

5. Enumerate the 15 British coal fields, distinjg^ishiag the 

6. What are the counties bordering on the T&fhel! GivO tho 
principal industry of each. 

7f Describe the coarse of the Severn, the poontim1h^ti|^ #hi^ it 
pastes, and name the most important towns on its banlcs^y; 

8. Give the name and position of! the most impOrtapt 
foiesi^ and canals, etc., etc. v ^ \ : 

R, Name the four rivers Derwent, the lonf rivers . 

^0 rivers Ta^, four Oases, four Dees, and 4wo Bothers in the 
Kingdom. ; 

lOf 'Name the nine southern oouniies, giving the boandaxlea of 
those which "do not touch* the riiannel* 
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StfOTLAilD. 

iAm oftlled North is xaore Irregular in 

H^pe, niore broken np into islands, and more deeply iu- 
i^t^.by long, narrow inlets, than any other country In' 
Europe*. Its Area ifi 81)325 square miles ; it is bounded 
on the N. and W. by the Atlantic, O&’the E. by the 
Sett* ion the S. by the Riyer. Tweed, Cheviot Hill^ 
^W^ J^th, and Irish Sea. The North Charmel on the 
S. Wl separates it from Ireland. 

tte<iAas% northern point is Dannet Head/ latitude 58^ 41' ; its most 
V aohth^n the Mull of Galloway,' latitude 54 :^ 38 '; its most eastern 
Buohanness, 1^ 45' W.; and its most western, Ardnamur« 

^ ohah point, 6® 14' W. longitude. 

ItSfij^gth from Gape Wrath to the Mullxf Galloway is 270 miles ; 
hist the«breadth varies from 180 to less than 30 miles. 

f ‘ JChqpgh Scotland is usually divided into the HtpA- 
tands and LowlandSf we consider a division into Northern, 
Middle, and Southern, while it is sufEciently marked by 
|>hys^^ features, more in accordance with a division oi 
the pursuits of the people. In the northern divi- 

eioh the climate is rather severe, the surface billy and 
m^dutainouti and eheep farming prevails. In the middle 
the p^ncipal minerals; exist, and consequently there is a 
l^xture of mining, manufacturing, and agricultural indus- 
.triesu; r, Imih^ south, the best and most successful farming in 
tho worm is carried bn, consisting of cattle-rearing, dairy- 
faiimU^ aud aa improved system of tillage. 

/ vWhiib .SobtI^^ extent resembles England in its trade 

and manufactures^ it difiers from it in being more mouptainoos, 
possessing more lakes, and less minerals ; in being surrounded by a 
ijaiger number of islands* having a colder climate, and in being mote 
sparsely populated. 

.r Capes and HeadlatidSc^-tOa the^E. IkmioM 
T9rh% JSXwMirde Head, Buekan, und Neee, and 
Sk JiVe Mead> On the Brnrow Head and t!|e MM ^ 
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Odhmy; on the W. the of Cantire^ BmmnSeai (on 
Arran Isle) ; Ardrmmrehan and S}eai FoinU (the latter in r 
Skye) I Buti of Lewis^ and Barra Heai^ on the N. and S. df 
the outward Hebrides respectively j on the N., Cape Wrath 
and Bunnet Head. In the Orkneys: are Boy 

HeadSy and Turn Ness. ? < \ . , 

"-Bays, HarbOTirs, and Straita — On the 
elair Bay^ Domochy and Moray Frith, Friths of Tdy ana^dWAtl 
On the S. are the ^Itoay Frith, Wigtoum, and Luce Bays,^ i)h 
the W. are lioch JSyan,JP4?th of Clyde, Lochs Fyne, Linnhe, 
Sounds o£ Jura, Mull, Kilhrenmn, Bleat, and 
Minch, and Little Minch. On the N* is the Pentiand 

Islands. — Besidel the three large groups of the Oij^eyB, 
Shetlands, and Hebrides, there are the isles of May and Bass 
Rock in the Frith of Forth 5 Arran and Bute, and a few 
smaller islands in the Frith of Clyde, v ' \ 

The following table gives the counties of Scotian^ with 
the area, population, and capital of each. 


SCOTLAND -THIRTY-THEEE COUNTIES, 


County, 

1 Orkney, > 
^ Sketland, > 

2 Caltliness, 

3 Sutherland, 


4 R088, 

5 Orcmarty, 

6 Xnvemess, 


7 Naim, , 

S SlgiXL , 

10 Ahcrdeen, 

11 Mineardiae, 


Three Northern Counties. 


Area in Acres. Population. 


400,000 

31,272 

200,000 

31,605 

455,708 

89,989 

1,297,188 

23^686 


Capital. ‘ ' 

l^irkwall, on Mainland. 
Lerwick, on MaiUland. 
Wick, on the Vfiok. 
Dornoch onthe0oraoe'4 


Three NorthrWestem Counties. ^ 

Dinirvi 




( Dingwall, ou frith 

C*SESSS? jiVrvV,, 

InvemeBfl^ oa1^.^eaa ;; 


Five NorthrFastem Counties* : 


131,500 

340,000 

439,219 

1,260,625 

252,^0 


10,213 

43,598* 

62,010 

244,607 

34,651 


Kaim, on theKaixn. . - 
"Elgin, on the Lbssie. ' 
Banfi^ on the Dereronltf • 
Aberdeen, on the Dee, . 
Stonehaven, on the 
t jrott. 



19 Forfar., 
FertKi, 

14 Fl^ /. 

15 

15 Olackmamuto, 

ITVtmiilg. 

iatl#^ton. 


. I 

Swifrev, 
t2 Ayv. . 

2a lArnyk^ 

24J;iiiUt]|gow, 
^ E^kurgh, ^ 
W Baddington. 
f 7 Bann^Gk, 

- 28 FeoliieV 
29 Mklrk 


30 Soxl^urg]! , 

31 Dimfrlefl 

B9 ]^koid<fibrSglit 

33 
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Five JSaet Midland Counliest 

AreainAdrea. Population. rapluL 

568,750 234,525 Forfar, on L. Forfar. 
1,814,063 127,741 Perth, on the Tay. 

328,427 160,310 Cupar, on the Eden. 

49,812 7.208 Kinross, on L Leven* 

29,440 * 20,742 ^ Clackmannan, on the 
Four West Midland Counties. [Devon. 

295,875 98, 179 Stirling, on the Forth, 

204,800 58,839 Dumbarton, on Clyde. 

2,083,126 75,635 Iny^ary. on L. Fyne. 

109,375 ^ 16,927 Kol^say. on £, of Bute 

Three Southr Westen^ Oounties. 

1 58, 268 • 216,919 Renfrew, ncar'theClyde, 
735,262 200,745 Ayr, on the Ayr. 

568,867 . 765,279 Lanark, on the Clyde. , 

Six South-Eastern Counties. 

81,113 41,191 LinUthgoWjOn the Avon 

254, 300 328, 335 Edinburgh, on the Lei Ul 

179.142 37,770 Haddington, on theXy no 

302,951 36.774 Greenlaw, on the Black 

Adder. 

227,869 12,314 Peebles, on the Tweed. 

166,524 14,001 Selkirk, on the Ettrick 

Four Southern Counties. 

428,494 42,965 Jedburgh, on the Jed. 

702,953 74,7ro Dumfries, on the !Nitli. 

610.343 41.852 Kirkcudbright, on the 

Dee. 

327,906 38,795 Wigtown, on Wigtown 

Bay. 


! ^ Th0f separated from the mainland by the 

Birth, a channel only 7 miles wide (through which 
* 6troii^ tide flows towards Dunnet Head), consist of 73 
islands aiid islets, 29 of which are inhabited. Many of the 
others, called holmes,” are visited in the summer for pas* 
tiure grotind. The surface varies much, being in some 


^ mould,. Slid only one-third of the whole being cultivated. 
The^hesil hiU is called Wart Hill (1,550 feet), on the 
UaBdof Hoy. Theblimateisratherooldandmoist, yetmode- 
rated by file Qulf Streaml Oats, barley and vegetables am 
raised: 'fishing is jan important industry. The inhaU* 

10 
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tsnts are partly of Scotch, aad partly of Norwegian 
deacoit. . 


VoBiona or MMBlaaC, dividing the vfhide groi^into N. and S. idi^ 
i« 25 miles long, and like the S, isles has some good harhours. U 
eontaias more than half the popnlation. The remaining islauds an' 
Banda, of great fertility; ffojf, 14 miles loa^ and 6 broad. 

Kirkwau (3,431), stands on a bay (m tire K. of Pomona, about 40 
miles from Wiok. It has a cathedral, (an ^ ardhiteotoral glory of the 
middle ages,’’) idiubum, gtammar-sohool, a on8tom>hoii3e, U ananal 
fait lasting 14 days, and mneh provision' trade. 

Stromimss, 12 miles disfa^ stands on the same island, with na excel* 
tent harbour, has 3 distilleries, and is the packet station for tiiaislands, 


The Shetlaild Isles, lying about 160 miles ligom Bu- 
chan ness, consist *of 90 islands, islets, and rocks; thirty 
being inhabited. The highest elevation on these ij^ds is 
Boeness HQl, which has an elevatioh f 
..indeed, the whole surface is wild ^i^ ^ 

’ j^ted coast, the bays a 1^^ _ 

tmter, though frost and snow 
^-idoniii frequently arise; and 
‘ .annually drowned in this group cf 
earned on in a very rude manner, 
tote the staple industry. Hie 
and peat is used for fiiel, no timher 
Oats, potatoes, and turnips, are raised 
wild fowl are abundant i fidi are 
other countries, ponies to the mainland^, , 
i?., daylight at Midsummer ii.erar dwfi 
. at setting one day, minglug with 


next At midwinter, on ths.conin|i^,;M 
frvo and one-third hours above the ^ 


tang and dreary. The climate is iuuqid, . 


gslBlanrt, yie largest island, has valfayt nmniag ft .Slid 
Hteintatipcnedwithsmalllakon ltbQBllBUtwa4hirdl«fttaf>3i?n- 
btfjftatt d iiWmilwlonfe with i^twiidth of from a’4ol W>imfl sc. 

lUt -thcscscadintisa, isaboataO'oUislenifn 

inut the durd, is UottleB lon^ sadh tausiL 

lanrltt^ stsartiiig cn the largtst wnnO; Is sa ladaniiMi 1ib%a,' 
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and a good fiahing station. Fair lolandto the &, was the soeiie of 
the Tmok of Sidoxiia» the coammander of the Armada, 


The Hebrides^ on the W., are divided into the Inner, 
Hebridesv and the Outer I^ebrides or Western Isles. 
They are in number about 200, of which 70 are inhabited. 
The Inner are Skye, Mull, Islay, Jura, Coll, Bum, etc.; and 
the Outer dre Barra, N. and StUist, Benheeula, Harris, and 
Tli^e large islai^ds near themainlan'yf tpartake of its 
rugged character, the mountains in Skye rising to an ele- 
rutiou of 2,600 feet ; while the numerous rivers that drain 
them abound in salmon, trout, and eels. The climate 


of the^e islmids, owing to the influence of the Gulf Stream, 
[a nuld f but the inhabitants are poor. Many cattle and 
sheep are reared. These islands belong to Argyle, Inver- 
Their fisheries are important. Some 
tH^nim^clude' ArTan and Bute among the Hebrides. 
Imramiek hf.tlie ndst n^y districts in Scotland. Here the idght. 

fsim IQ p^m. to 1 o’clock next rnomiil^. ? 
a port iat Lewis (an island 60 miles loi%, 
^boa^MMing, and fishing, 

. w . tradd wit^'thsifminliMs\ 

>• -baaboat building. 

' if hoi extensive djstillerle!i. 


' a generally level surface, has extensi^s^; 

a ridge of hills separates this^ 
ioiii^tymmSutherl^^ of which, Marven, is 2, 334 high/ 

fishing, and shiM^p-farming are the cMof iudoa^' 
riek dti^ by the river Thurso. 

seat of the henring fishery, is a modem town,. 
Snt tf by 'fishennen from every portion, of ^e tJhited, 


■ tie most toortJMtlytcwrtiifc 

flehisag a;i^^ 

“ Suthtf land, trith & fiat; sandy sh'ore^'^ is penstcatod by. 
Stop inlets,' |>articalariy on the hT. and W.; 'trhile itiitfae;ai-' 
teriM' there are fine pastoral boti^sred, moan* 

taioa one of vrh&eh, Sugar fecA) 

a idi# (iimtfe fa Zjoeh Shin, 18 miles long and 1 broad. 
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THE OOMPETITHTB ^HipOBAPHY. 

Sheep-farming is the staple, industry. oonpty^ nine- 

tenths of which belong to the duke, islirained the Shi^ 
miJBrora, ^ ^ 

pomoQi (625) is the’only toxnvln the c0titity, bet it hardly deierm 
Ihe naiiid. It is the smallest cap. of ee^tiinty ib| 'the Uni^ li^illgdtiin* 

^SS and Cromarty^ having deeply indented shores 
on both seas^ >^ut more particularly on the Atlantic, ate 
almys mentioned together, . becauie the latter ^is Idade 
up of ten or twelve different portions parcelled outthurOUgh 
the northern half of the former. The surface in gsheral is * 
hilly and mountainous, rising in Ben Beari^ to 3^50. feet, 
Benwyvis 3,720, and in Clock to 4,000 feet; but ^n. the E. 
some lowlands of great fertility exist ; agriculture and 
fishing, with a little wool-combing and dyeing, eo^titute 
the industries. Lewis belongs to Boss. This ;eo^iity^ 
drained by the two rivers Carrofiy and the Condfh ^hich 
flows into Cromarty frith. Loch Maree is 18 zniles long* 

Dlnswall (2,125), the capital of Boss, stands at tl& 6f 
Oomarty ^ith ; has some good houses and shops, but .httio 
trade. 

Cromarty (1,476) is on a low tongue of land jutting out into the 
Frith, and has a good herring fishery, roperies, toweri^^ 

Fortrose (911), a small town onBeSidy Firth, has salinoU di^ sSa 
'flsheries. \ ' 

Tain (1,765), on a river of same n^e near Firth of Ponbp , has 

some good public buildings, and some trade. V 

InyemOSS, the largest county of Scdtlandiltes in^ihe 
North West, and includes the isWof Skye, Har^^North atid 
S. Uist, Barra, and Benbecula. The surface is 'extremely 
mountainous, and naturally divided ipto two plwts.by, the. 
Great Glen of Scotland, called Glenmore, through* which 
mns the Caledonian canal. The small pprtion of the 
surface not under mountain, lake^ or river, is well tilled ; 
but on the hills sheep farmingrprevails ; .much mountain 
is preserved for grouse shooting dnd deer stalking* 
Ben Nevis, the highest mountain in the United , Bangdom, 
tises 4,368 feet. This county is drained by the Spey^ Lbchyt, 
nnd 'Ness^ and many small streams flowing through the 
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glens, bordered by mountains on either side. The scenery 
of Invern^a is most romantic and exceedingly diversified. 

the ^p. of the Highlands, stands 255 miles 
from ^mhurgh. on the Ness, near the Moray Frith : it is 
and well^paved. It has mapy good public buildines, 
^9 breweries, and woojfen apd plaid manufactures. The 

smppmg is active. The climate, considering its latitude, 57® 28' is 
very mild, the mean annual temperature being 46®. 

Fortree, on the Isle of akye, has been mentioned. 

it intersected by the FindJwrn and if aim, is hilly in 

thO^^':baf level along the coast; aad^though the climate.is 
ilhas successful tillage ; marl and limestone afe found. 

Naim (4^ 220), on the river of the same n ame, has some coasting trade. 

, , Elglitt, bordering on the Moray Frith, is divided into 
tw^ pWi» by a detached part of Inverness ; it is, with the ex- 
Mpt^^of ^he highlands in the extreme S., very productive. 

®0“i8 parts, and cliffs crowned 
With the temains of Danish fortifications in others. This 
<^y is .drained by the Findhom in the W., the 5pfy in 
thft E<i sod the lassie in the centre. 

,1 EJste (7,339), the cap., on the Lossie, was burnt by Wolf of Ba- 
13M ! by a son of one of the Lords.of the Isles, 1402 j and 
ty,th.e,ri^of Huntly* 146a It has the ruins of a cathedral, once 
l»ond^edIed, “The Lauthom of the Morth.” 

>; •, taem (3,969), ia near the Findhom, ’and has local 

Moray Frith to the region 
w the Grhmpims, is hilly and mountainqps, with the excep- 
tion,of a fertile strip of rich loam soil. Here Caim^gorm 
pm above, 4090 feet; some of the njountain valleys are 
.well wooded. ^ 


Bailiff (7,^) (Dtwrm), is well built, and has a hsrbonr, somt 
fijdriug, flipping trade. 

Oullm (^0661ia a small seaport, with trade in linen and a.n..A 
-/a^rteoy (2,066) has granite and marble quarries in its neighbour. 
. ho^ and |a engaged in fishing. Keith (4,000) is an inlAna town. 

\ with ablaut 60 miles ofstorm-beateh ooast- 

littft and much barren moorland. The surface is tolerabty 
tesel, and almost all the rivers flowing E. Here Sen- 
maodhui rises 4 , 39.6 feet, and. several other monn- 
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t^a, almost high^ iGrra^^ ^ are the 

;<^ef . mmerela. faitei^pg, <^tie }|»rgi^ 

grown. This county is well fapoedi tiilage bekg oarr^ 
K^th skill and spirit, and the fishmea On the eo^t. wd in 
the rivers constitute an impo|tant induat^; sheep are nume- 
rous. Timber covers one-tenth of the. surfacef ChieiSy larch and 
. Scotch fir. It is drained by the the Z?(W, the 
and Demon which is mostly a boundary river, * ' ' ■ . 

. Alnardeen, con&i^ing of Kew Aberdeen, on the K. aide, of the Dee, 
and Old Aberdeen, former][y called Aberdon, on the iui^th -back of 
the Don, ^is a splendid ci^, noted as much for its acfiTity in ahippmg, 
its manufacturing industry, as for its nniVersity. it hi;)r^‘<neteix8iYC 
commercial relations with the E. and W. Indies,; N. diperioa, the 
Mediterranean, and the Baltic. Extensively worked gmnii|j 9 ^ 4 tiameB 
outside the city, cotton, linen, and paper mills, iron fonndsim ii^de^ 
together with ship-building, are the chief industriek Its pulfiio 
bniidinga consist of the university, grammar-school, etc. 

Petmrhead (S,535) stands on a small peninsula, near the anmth of the 
Ugie ; has a good harbour, and its streets well laid out Beuliles being 
much engaged in fitting out for the whale fidxery in the 
it is the second seat of the Scotch herring fishery. . 

Inverury (2,856). on the Don, has an active trade witb^Abcrdeen 
and the interior of the county. Ktotore (659), on tbs Poo. w an 
ancient town with trade by the Aberdeenshire oanal, FvaMVhurgb, 
(3,300), on the N. coast, has a good fishery. - ^ 

Kincardiae is occupied on the W., and parity in the 
centre, by the Grampians, which cover about onortWrd. of 
the county) the remainder, with a level soil, well 

cultivated. The oltmate is mild, and the highlai^ds aiSEbrd 
good sheep pasturage, and the coasts have^a gopd fihriring 
fishery. The Dee, forming for some distance the KI9 and 
Eskt the S. boundary, are the chief rivem. 

^ gtoneliaven (3,400), consisting of an old and. new town, 
a bridge across the Carron, has a herriag firiieiy, breweiv; distillery, 

: and a little linen and wooUen trade. • 

. , Uervle (1,013) is much engaged in fishing, and heaa Ufttie com tim^ 

FoiiiEir, centrally traversed by the Valley of StrkthmoAb 
. wlii;3h is 33 miles long, and 6 or 8 broad, is.a maritime county 
N. of the Firth of Tay. The Sidlaw Hills rise in the E., 
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and in th« W. tae alevatio&B eonnnetod with the Qrttm- 
|)ianfcf I'^ua fiwr dktrioto we distitiguidied tiw Gram- 
loaiu. wham aome peaks rise 3,000 feet; 11., the Vale of 
Strothmwe, running from S. W. to N. K ; III., theSidlaw 
; Hil la ; IV ■) the fertile and highly cultivated 'tract towards 
' % Sheep farming is earned «m inlhe higUands, fish- 
ing on^ coast; and this county is the chief seat of the 
Khea frade of Scotland. It is drained by the N. and S Esk. 

' \,l'} /' ' ' ' ' • 

^ the oapital, ehiefly enlaced in the linen inanniao- 

.tnceir b^ eoine ^od public buildings— ^the &)wh and county hair and 
court-honse. In the town-ball .is preserved a curious relic ot ignorance 

,r a ^lendid town, vrith capacious docks, quays, 

juildi whittles,- has of lafce years rapidly improved. Narrow streets 
' h«r4 beeiti pulled down, and broad ones substituted. In addition to 
qatettflife shipping trade, whale-fishing, and ship-building, it has 
of coarse linen made from flax, and tow chiefly im- 
. port^fKma the Baltic. Jute bipught from India is manufactured 
intq paokifjp^ cloth, carpets, mats, sacks, and bags. Indeed, almost 
all ihC; eanyas for the navy is now made here. Marmalade and 
oonfeotic&ry form an important industry, being exported to all parts 
of Dundee has a town-hall, royal exchange, high school, 

euetmfk^db^ and several other splendid publio buildings. 

Ho^t^ipee (14,fi48) (-S'. J^k), a grain-exporting seaport, once sur- 
sqnb^^ed ,by .walls, « is a dean town, engaged in flax-spinning 
Jlireavingf an^ has a coasting trade, exporting salmon, stone, and 
dgrienltm^ prodace. It is the birth-place of Joseph Hume. 

Bre^jU3t^7,983) (S» JBak)^ has many publio buildings, an old oastle, 
leu^idins :c4«a fsathedrd, and some flax spinning: 

(19,974), on the- coast, has manufactures of yanui| 
9^74^% pailUdct^ with considerable coasting trade.* 

Perth, the most centritl, and one of the most important 
m Sootland, is divided into the highland aticl low- 
land flktiriets. The climate is mild, and tliough sterile on 
' iha hills, consists of rich loam in the lowlands. This cootity 
'iir 'distinguished for its mountain, river, and lake jsceneiy, 
32,000 acres being covered with water. Some o! the h^est 


smi mvM It 9sU ftock (now i Usht^iciiseK o» w]W&^s 
mpnte of piacta a^beU; whi^ mag Or the setlpu o# tho wsfss, iK 

warned nmaors d uieir dasgsroas poittion. 
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peaks of tke Grampians are found here, itoehs JShir% 
and Samoek, are the largest in the county, 
by the Tatf and its tributaries. Deep glens, idce^ in^oi^' 
tr^eys, mountain peaks, elevated table-lands, expansive 
plains, combine to give moat of the surface a betmti^, 
grand, and romantic appearance. ' 

Perth* an ancient handsome town* sttrrouiided with ohai^mg land* 
epapes, was theoai^talof Scotland* until the murder olJamea.Lher^ 
in 1437« led to the transference of the Government to JBcUnhurgh, It 
has many large handsome^publio bnildings* including high* gx«Uniiuu!| 
and endowed schools* and banks; it has manufactures of salmon ‘ 

fishing* paper and corn mills, foundries* tan -yards* ete« S^ll vessels 
ply to Dundee* and some ship-building is carried on. 

. Gulross (467) has damask|Weaving; and a little tralle iu^^fi^' and 
Iran. Abemethy was the capital of the jPicto, and CaUendnr. is nsear 
the trossachs. Crieff (4,000) is a beautiful little town at the ejgdSAtme 
of a pass in the Grampians. It has oom and oil mills, and. some 
woollen, linen, and worsted factories. Dnmblane or Dunblaj^S, ^tm- 
keld, and Kincardine, are small to whs, the first two having, once 'had 
Cathedrals. ^ ' 


Fife, a peninsula lying between the Friths of 5Day "and 
.Forth, is one of the very best cultivated couhtie8,^rodahing 
crops of oats, whea«, barley, beans, flax, potatoes ) 
iron^ and limestone are found in abundani^ It is gained ' 
by the JSden and the Leven» - . . 


Cupar (d, 105) is a small town with linen mandf^tirse^ 

(ginning, and quarrying. . ’ 

Dunfermline (14,958) (Xyns), formerly contained one <fbthe richest 
abbeys in Scotland, remains of which stiU being vi^tSsiir.: .Mstou- 
factures of fine linen* iron foundries, and brewfties arS tlia chief 
-industries. ' Charles 1. was bom here. 


Dyaart (8,920) {Fr. of Forth), with a splendid harbour, has a Uttie 
coasting trade. Burntisland (3*866) is a small town, ^th oke qil 
the best harbours in the Frith. K ir toldy (12*434) 
plaoeof Adam Smith,has extensive floor-dloth factories. '8t. 

(6*316) (K. soos^)* with a university, has filling trade. ' . 


EinroSS is a small inland oountyy hilly ozt tho.bopdan^ 
bubJevel in the interior ; on tlfia east Ben Lomond hill is 
1,777 feet high. This is the stnallhst eounty in . Bootlmd, 


with one' exception 
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^ ^ • 

' (H. ZSpin)f luM some maanlaotox^ of oottoosi 

^ and damasim Palis of the town are badtj built, but 

the pnblio buildings are elegant* 

‘ C^okinannan whose surface consists of pictttre8<)ue 
liillfl,* whloli on theIN* rise in the Ochill range to 2,359 feet 
- above sea level, is also splendidly cultivated ; has exten- 
sive shoe{» pastures > some coal and iron mines, and some 
produojdve soil near the Forth. 

, : 411^ (9,006)i with trade in ale, ooal, option, and linen, is the largest 
town in the county ; though the small town of Claekmanpan (900) is 
the capital of this county. 

: St^lizig^ extending from the Frith of Forth toL. Lo- 
mond^; contains Ben Lomond on the W., the Cafapsie 
BiUa pt the Centre, and plains highly cultivated on the E. 

, $wllnflr '(14,276) (Forth)f "on an eminence, has an old castle of 
muoh.'^itistbrio interest, from the walls of which twelve battle-fields 
can be seen.' It has manufactures of carpets and shawls. It is a 
' great railway centre. Near the town is BannoMurni^ where Bruce 
deleatSt Bidwa;i^ II«, in 1314. 

(9,547) is famous for its ^Hrysts,” or fairs, held 3 times 
every year, at wHoh many thousand cattle are sold ; and still more 
. ^ ip reimnants of antiquity; it is in a rich agricultural district. 

12^8, Edward 1. defeated Wallace, and here in 1746 Prince 
Charles, ^e young Pretender, defeated the English forces. 

DuinbartOIl) lying W. and S. of Lough Lomond, and 
;p|^the Clyde, has a diversified surface, with a climate 
w^'a^pted to. pasturage, and the growth of timber. Iton- 
siohe is raised in the E., and arable land is only found bn 
' the bc^a of the Cflyde, and near Lough Lomond. On the 
b^nks of the river Zeven, many bleach greens are kept. 

i P^ymbarton (11,414), with an old castle, on a rock in the Clyde, 
'^baS'|hip-bi|ilding and i^on foundries. Klrkintillooh (6,378) has 
ootton works, and Helensburgh (5,000) is a watering-place. 

or Argyll^ with about 340 milel of sea^soast, 
ib of a most ii^regu^ shape and a rugged and mouni^ous 
/ smfime^ much oovwed with moss and heath, with a wet and 
boisterous <!toatCv iS2,Q00 'acres beii|g covered ^th lakes 
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< - ' ' , ^ 

aad40>!iM)0 witli TIie mliaoralii ^ 

ixm ottal, bat not fouQd iii gr4irt abuadaao^’ Heia^ 
w extensive in Loob Fyne, and around tbe islaada. 

iWMxy (902), 18 a small town, a good lierrlBg flidieryw 

Cmpbaltawn (6,688), oarries on a largo trade in w]iii|]ie 7 i and 
mploye hundreds of vessels in the herring fishery. 

OlSaA (2,400), is a favourite watering-plaoe, whence tourists embark 
for the i£^ds. Dimoon (3,749), is a fas^oxfable bathing resort'. . 

and severd smaller onel^, ^ SuiCf with a ver/ 

has some good farming. Arran, with a high iaalso 

wdl cultivated. The fisheries are important. 

’ ‘ ' 

Rothsay, (7,800), (Bute), much resorted to on aoootint of its ifiild 
climate, has good fisheries of haddock, herrings, salmon, solea and 
whiting : large cotton factories, and docks for shipxbuilding arohtca 

Benfraw, hilly on the W. and S,, but comparatively flat 
on the E., is largely covered with meadows and gardens; 
dairy-farming is carried on to a great extent. The 
of tbe county of Renfrew lies in close proximity to tl^e great 
city of Glasgow, and partakes throughout its whole .extent 
of the stimulus imparted from that great industrial eebtlra»' 

Eenfrew (4,162), tbe cap., near the Clyde^ is a small town little 
importance, with some ship-building. ^ , 

l^ley (48,267) has been long celebrated for its maunf^M^tm 41 
shawls, which, along with the printing of shawliS cotton apinniug, 
and more especially the manufacture of sewing thread, ta rin^^ eheoKsi 
and other cloths, form the staple trade ; a great indMvy ptreniUs in 
French goods, muslins, crapes, etc. Its paper mills are widmy kan 

FaWey has more factories than any town of the* same in^ the 
United Kingdom. 

Jahhston, (8,000), a manufacturing tow^ itfl milM froiu'flfk&ley; 

, ItoUodksliawi^ on the Cart, is an improvixig town with eottoir niahv^ 
weaving, and bleaching. Good quarries are worked in the 
lei^btmrhood. ^ t . 

' FoH thaegow ho, 805) has good foreign trade ; it is w;^-bcdlt; and 
^ eh^f seat of tlie American timber tnidsw 

OIreeiiock {d7^38) is an extensive mmHi' enfgi^' in the 

beri^g and J^ewlbuudlaiid fiahesieiv I S4ra 
doth are manufactured, and ships had steamm built and equipped 
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n$yer^ ootto* wool^e^ tm4 pupet aciilb^ fot^ndyiei, and 
tad^6ri^ Cbimoi^ i« the e^tre of a number of towns and villager 
on i2ie Clyde sad the adjoining Highland lochs» between which 
' lAieeSi is daily steam <)ommnnieation; It has great trade with 
AmSrioa and the B. and W. Indies, and an active coasting trade. 

port has ' a high oharacterfor the excellence of the ships and 
'twiners built by its carpenters and engineers ; the whole of the 
Halifax line and several of the West India, Australian, and Mediter^ 
saneki^am^lhips wene built here. It is the lajjgest seat of sugar 
'refineries in the United Kingdom, Id being in •d^ve operation. It 
is of James Watt. 

' Afinabit^ is famed for its dairy produce andhigh farming. 
It bgg d rather hilly surface, but a mild climate. Its dairies, 
parti^larly in the N., whence the Dunlop cheese is 
;ohtt^M;4e49 are much prised. Coal and iron are abundant ; 

mid some copper are also found; and the 
likflmiidfactures of woollens, cottons, etc., are increasing. It 
%^^ined by many small streams all flowing westward to 
thb seisj^as the Jlifr, Doon, etc. 

Ayr J[X7,851), s (dean well-built town, has shipping trade and fish- 
ipsniidaotiures carpets, shawls, leather, woollen bonnets. It 
oh tesde principally in iron, coal, and grain. Though the 
is Small yet it is secure. Kilmamock (22,952) (iVvt>t«), is a 
fiottiiihiug'f handsome town. The print-works, carpet and woollen 
shoe and bonnet-making, are most extensive ; there is 
' a populous mining, manufacturing, agricultural, and commexmal 
district around ; and though the old streets are narrow, those ,re* 
OMitly erected axe wide and spacious, Irvine (6,866) (IrviM), once 
had likige trade, having been the port of Glasgow before ^ort 
^ Ardroesan (3,583) and Troon are small port% 
eo^Cnd h»>tt. Salt-Coats (6,000), is a small port, much 
tMroeuisd for sea-baihinR. Glrvan (5,000) (Gttvoit), has transit 
^VEShoei f * . 

'i . 

.. Lanftr]^ Clydesdale, combines i^cultural, 

industries, having extensiye 
botfl aud lead mines. This county is natu- 
p%4dmdi4 in^ dmtrioU—Ujpper Ifard^ in the S., 
^illy imd meuntainodA ia largely engt^^ in sheep fujming 
Peril is {amoh|[ lead itdnea) Leadhills, lfi2S feet above sea 
leyely lughesb iaW villags in jScptland Mtd^ 
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*■ ' 

^ardf with an undulating surface^ ia partly agrieultui^ and 
partly minijng and manufacturing. Zowet JPard^ in tha 
containing Glasgow city, though small, is very importdAti 
and has arable land where moors were a few. years 
Dairy farming prevails. It is dl^ained by pie its 

tributary, the jD(w^Za«. * 

XiSiiark (5,099),r^^d cap., stands near tlie HFaUs^ o£ 
middle of the ogtiiL'se of that river. ' 

CUasgow (477t 1 44), thelargest city of Scotland, and one of the grMnst 
commercial marts in the world, rivals ' Liverpool in commerce and 
Manchester'in manufactures. The city stands on both sides of the 
river Clyde, to which most of the principal streets run para^l ; the 
houses being lofty and built of freestone. Many handsome sqnarra 
and erescents may be seen, and the public buildings are stfperb ; 

. among which the university, cathedral, Hunterian musenih, gehe^al 
post-oflSce, custom-house, chamber of commerce, mercjbsnts^ §hd 
trades’ houses, bank-houses, city-hall, free church college, nbro^/ 
schools and seminaries, model-school, training-college, athepMin, 
and library, are the most important. Among the public moumnents 
are, a Grecian Doric column to Sir Walter Scott, statues to Sir 
John Moore, James Watt, the Queen,, Sir R. Peel, Wellingtcp, Jf el- 
son, etc. Glasgow is admirably situated for the development of trade 
of all kinds. The manufacture of cotton is one of the chief . iaidus* 
tries, including" calicoes, cambrics, lawns, muslins, checks,' yairn^ 
thread. Dyeing, calico-printing, and iron manufactures, a^ ^ 
most extensive scale. Sugar refining, import and export trade ars 
most important indnstries. The water supply is brought from Lough 
Katrine, a distance of 40 miles. 

Hamilton (11,496), a very handsome town on the Clyde!, has a 
grammar school and some good public buildings. It is tfafe seat of 
«4mitation cambric ” factories ; silk veils, check shirtc^ and some hem- 
pen articles, are made. 

Airdrie (13,487) is a modem town in the midst of iron and coal 
min^* It has a grammar-school, and. some puhlie hnildings^ f. 

Eilttiergleii (9, 451)- has print and dye works, and sevwol oolljieries. 
It is weU built, and has constant intercourse with Glasgow. . , 

Idnlithgow or W. Lothian lies on the Fritb df Forth, 
and has a pleasingly varied surface, three-fourths of which 
is aral^e; Coal, limestone, and freestone are abundant; 

XiUillthgow (3,689), consists dd^y bi one kmjf sfre^ It hat 
the remains ol a royal palace* in' whSifil^ Oneen'^ ol. ®60t|l was 

bom. . 
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^ ' / » 
jBtom»w»towmiej»5 or Bo»nes8 (8,800> on » point of land Jutting 

tlia Fri^^ of Fortb, has a good Ixiurbour and some local trade. . 
^ l^^ianafiBrrsr (1,821)^ i» a small port on the Frith of Forth, 
ftatbgate (5,000)^ is a ilinaU town with manufactures of parafBhoil. 

Edinburgh or Midldthiah, with about 12 miles 
of ooast-liue^ gradualljr expands in* a southerly direction^ 
rising in elevation and culminating in the Lammermuir and 
Fentland hills. L^ge tillage farms are^^Und in the low 
gtojclhd^ And pasturage is carried on in the hlevated'districts ; 
coal is found in the valley of thp Esk, and sandstone in 
Other places. This county is drained by the Leith, which 
flows from the Pentland hills into the sea at Leith •/ the Esk, 
formed near Dalkeith of two streams^ enters the sea at 

. ' fidnihurgh (107,000), the metropolis of Scotland, stands oh a group 
of ou the very highest of which is the Old toym^ in which the 
hdum' are 12 or 13 stories high, the streets narrow and irregular,' 
with the castle 380 feet Hkbov’e sea level, with precipitous descents all 
rouu^. Ithe J^ew town is regularly built, in the form of a parallelogram, 
^ith.'^e streets, crescents,- and squares, unsurpassed by any modern 
Ih b^uty and re^larity. The third division of the city is the 
South side, which is rising ground, connected with the old town 
'Mdges. At the foot of Cannongate-street, stands the palace 
l^bbey of Holyrood, the place where so many stirring and tragic 
deeds were enacted in Scottish history. This city is mainly supported 
by itA professional classes and university; manufactures, with the ex- 
oeptipu' of printing- and publishing, and brewing, are few indeed. 
I%e puj^lib buildings are magnificent ; including the medical halls, 
club-rooms, hospitals, asylums, assuranoe-office8> 
etc. llhere are monuments to Sir Walter Scott, Nelson, Dr. 
Elayfah, Bum's, etc. It is 399 miles by rail from London. 

{4i,277) is a continuation of Edinburgh, of which it is the port, 
[t car^sou ^ extensive trade with London, Hull, Newcastle, Botter- 
lain^‘ i^e Hediterranean, and the Baltic. It is a grain emporium. 

Muadeltnurgh (7,506) {BbJc), has trade* in fishing, and is frequented 
>y scA-batherfi. 

'Porcobeilo (5,481) with chemical works and tile-xpaking, is disc 
'^uented as a wateriiig-place. * . 

Dalkeith (6,886) is well-built. Itl^s manufactures of hata 
vooUexis^.axid iron, with a splendid grain imrkat. * 

HaddizigftbXhOf .E.^thian, though not motmtainous, 
has an extremely di versified surface, consisting of a series of 
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paandlei tidgM from «he alioi«.o£&« 

W; indtfr a gxadaal inoreasing di^vation ; about oieMQiitd 
of t^e surface is imder plantations, .pastures, and wartodl 
file temainder being under an excellent aystsm of tillag**1 
Ibe if. Tyne is tbe chi^ river of this oOnit^. 

Haddington (4,000) is perhaps the largest oom market in ^tland. 
|[tluustlieremair|i^of an old abbey. Nortl^ Berwick (1,4Q0) ia a 
small bathing-pIao^.v« Dunbar (3,815) {Coait\, hae a Ikot tnda«. Hera 
^e.Sootb (1296) -^rere defeated by the ,ilLgfdx^ Ijpi 

Dromwell had a crowning ” victory over the SodtoE. 

(2,00^) was ^the scene of the defeat of the English trqppa . 

Berwick is drained by the Tweed, Lmd&r, a&d WUU 
Adder; it slopes towards the E. and is touched on 'N. 
by the Lammermuir Hills. It has a bold; :r0«4y..«k^ 
What is called the Mene is a highly-*£umed ^Striot> 
between the Tweed and the Lammermuir Bills. 

. the surface of this county is lerel, and on the^^ 
the hills an immense number of she^ is fed. . 

is coW, and subject to great variations. ' * w / 

Qrbenlaw (1,000) {Blackadder), is a very sio^ town* 

Ooldstream (2,000) (Tweedy, givfes its naine to the ‘'CbSdstfsm 
Guardis,’* raised here by General Monk, 1659. * , ' 

Dunse (2,613), the largest town in the county, is the l)irth*^S0S oil 
the celebrated l)un$ Seotus, and has several good sohbols. '* ' 

Lauder (1,046), is a small borough with a town-hall. It Whs efteU 
me place of meeting of the Scotdi parliament. 

, r ’ ; !, '_V *1, !i>n. 

Peebles lies S. of Midlothian; J^d U 
divided into two nearly equal parts. It is 
than any other county in the south of Sootlandi Broa^w 
Hill risinp^ to an elevation of 3,700; Ha^ell^ 

Oulter Fell, 2,400 ; and Dunrich, 2,000 feet. Bubb ^bor 
and peat bog is found in the coanty,,and’ .ptl^pal 
occupation is pastoral. It is drained by the Tw^ . ^ . 

Foebles (2,200) is a town with a grammaifHBchoCl, sbieailtfflsusMoel)* ' 
atioDS, (Various manufaot^es, breweries, and com U^iXUft B'atogds ' 
on.ihe Tweed, and is a r&way centre. \ •. 

has a ninersl qpgiug ot acmsid^tlle 
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: SeUtijf^ almost oatireiy pastoral/has glm riso to mueh 
po6t]^« .This Goonty is "hilly« particularly in, the & 
| & i^hest point, Kttrick^Pen, is 2,25S feet 
1%d climate is very damp. It is drained 
by the SUtiei, whose bank# are finely wooded, and highly 
picturesq^ue, and the Yarrow. 


Sspefirk (4,640), an ancient tonm on the river has become 

the of . a thriving woollen manufacture. SiStiiea of Sir Walter 
kCCti ind Mhngo* &rk adorn its streets; and the history of Sir 
Walter Scott, and of the poets Hogg Sni Wordsworth, is intimately 
asaoeiated with the town. * 


Oalaslj^, (9,678)i on the Gala, is one of the principal seats of the 
wc^ptll^ mannfaotnre of Scotland; whence the term Tweeds arose. 


including the three pastoral districts ol 
, Teviot, and Idddesdale, lies N. of the Cheviot Hills, 
^an undulat^^ with some elevated ridges 

pra^iy belonging to the Cheviot range. The farming in 
county is excellent. It belongs to the basin of the 
Tw^deand is drained by that river’s tributaries. 


Jed, near the Cheviot hills, has blanket, 
daimQlj and other woollen manufactures, and an iron foundry. 
.vUaijfiCk (11,3S5), a manufacturing town, stands on the Teviot. 
Here are manufactories of blackets, shawls, tweeds, tartans, and 
leather, in active operation. 

Xilao, (4,364) a town, handsome and regularly built, near the 
juncrion of. the teviot apd the Tweed, possesses a spacious market- 
Ipe the finest in Scotland. It is much engaged in the 
ihoa,ir49e, and b4s a large cattle-market 


XhUnfileS embraces some swamps, and is greatly er 
the rearing of stock. It is drained by the Esk 
Anna^' and ,Nithf from which the. three districts of th« 
foun^ iue nemed EMak^ Annandahy and Niihsdah, Seve 
ral bills, liudttding Queensberry hill ^2,251 feet); rise to a 
coDsideraUie height, end have on their tops a stormy and 
cold plimate. . e ’ 

niunfUsB U5,485), ilie capital, is a river port w|jlih veiy consider- 
able woollau ttanufaeturies, tanneries, etc., but iechkfiy noted 
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for its btook iitiaritei It lias a good academy, and many othi^^ eda- 
cattor^ estaWishments. ^ 

Atman (8,170) is a thriving town at the mouth of the rivet of the 
same hame, Vrith some coasting tmde, also cotton spinning. 

Slofflit (2,000) {Ammi), in tlie hills, has mineral springs resembling 
thbse at Haiiowgate, which are m^oh resorted to by invalldsi 

Eirkcudbriglit» with a hilly «ai pinch divpsifi(^8ur> 
^e, interspe^'(l with small lakes," contains thi most 
imuthem point 6f Scotland. 'Ihe coast,.excepb' a portion <rf 
Wigtown bay, is hilly ^ precipitous. Cattle and sb^' 
are kept k great numbers ; small lakes nicely frit^t^ with' 
wood are numerous in this and the following cnuii^.' ■ 

Cm forma the W. boundary of the county, wud th&,i5^ 
runs through the centre. This county, with Wigtoi^ ^n* 
stitute the Stewartry of Galloway or Kirkcudbright. . / . 

, mrkondbrlght ^3,328), the cap,, atands on the eetuary of l)ee^ 
and has imports of coal, lime, and timber. It is in the mittet of 
delightful scenery, and has some good public buildings and ^{ptainmar' 
school. It exports granite. .ii .| . ; ■ - 

Oastle Douglas (2,300) (3ee) is a modem and fast-imptOTiilg 
cultural town, regularly and neatly built. 'iV*' 

Haw Galloway (440) is a small town near Loeh Een. ■ '''f-'i'-' 

Wigtown, which, with E^kcudhright, ^s long been 
known under the name of Galldway, is hilly, and con- 
serjuently much engaged in pastoral pursuits. It is de^ly 
penetrated on the S. by Luce Bay, mid on the N. Jb(|r' Loch 
Byan, both of which afford excellent fiphiilg., 

' ‘ " ' • > j/i 

Wigtown (2,000), the cap., is an ancient town, on a bay of the same 
tiame, with a town-house, assemblyfrooms, and a Ubraty, ‘ 
Stranraer (d,939), at the head of Looh Byaa, Itas good Ashing 
and coasting iarade particularly with Ireland. 

Port^Patrlck (2,000) has a splendid harbour, and is connected by 
a submarine telegraph with Donaghadee^ '21 miles 
Newtown Stewart (3,000) (CV-ss), is ^aged intheieajthertr^e j 
and Whithorn (1,577) is an unimportant pl^, near Burrow Head 
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rowiL Cavity. 


Ul 


|( <^l^gov, 

1 EiUnlmrgii, 

8. Dundee, 
d. Aberdeen, 
ff. OreenocA, 
d. P^ey, . 

xiinadii^^ 

Forfar, 


Forfar,. 

Aberdeen, 

Heofrew, 

Bitto^ 

Ijldiiibur^b, 

Perth,* 


PopulAtUm, IndurUy* 

,471144 C^mmei^aiidii(uiiiiifaotaro& 
Il»7,000 Univerrity, book trade, etc. 
Coarse liuon ; couimeroe, etc. 
Univexeify ; commerce. 
PiXtenaive oommeroe. 

Silk manufacture. 

Port of JS ^nb Vtrgh. 

A centraV£at of trade!, 
Woollen xioanufacturee. 


Ild.074 

A7,l^ 

48,257 
44,277 
25,580 

22,952 

20,000 JLinen trade, etCc 

i/f.Q^t^xxs.—A chain of mountains may fie traceo 

boundary between 

pS «»<inmningsouth of Selkirk and 

W^’ S of Wk as the lather hills, but on 

cont^g towards the N., sepamtes the basins of the Clyde 

A forms the eastern 

ViBMnJ* i. i :^y**^*re.- Lammertmir hills form the 
betti^n Haddington and Berwick. These con- 
Bata^.^e southern mountains. 

*?"“■ • “storal barrier between the Northern 

tSS oftheNo;&^ w" ^ I“^«™e88. The mocn. 

Sut^W Highlands may be traced between Caithness and 

Sctbafknd fcf slewted peaks, and running down the W, of 

^^.7 ““*‘"“8 their oonwe thLgh mS 

. y^geiostin tte& of Inyemeas. andN.W.of iigylT^ 

TteloRowing«*tt.oh«fp«dm.withtbeirapproxi«at^^^ 

Xa the XMlaads 

i«wth« HiU, 2,620, in Lanark. 

,Ettriak Pen, '4,200 feet. 

.Hart Pell, 2,036, b in JJmnfiies. 

CheW^m a;«84, is in Roxbn.gR 
** b* Anan lala 

sesw a^.Moe; 

HWw’sHifc i,80R 
Spartleddtirik, 1,760. 

R the Osattal Blchiaads:— ^ 

Hitt of ^^w, 1,40^^- 
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Bo^MHon, ftSH i« ftl«o in PHtb^ 

Ben Omaohai^ ^(fJO, is in Argyle. 

Caittl OftnB, 4,095, iein Aberde^ V , 

Ben MiwDbtii, 4,295, is in Abwdeeni^if^^ 

. Ben Nevis, near Fort Wflliam, 4,568* this n the hi^^t mum. 
tau in i^e^^ited Kingdom, and only ^pakta 166 fee^ o| the liw 
<rf perpetaU<J>igelation.* 

tn^tbe Northern Highlands:--* . ^ 

Bon ^yvis, in Cromarty aJhd Ross, 3,422-*!$^ 

Ben At5ew, in Boss and Inverness, 4,00dl '' 

Ben Dearg, Boss, 3,650. 

. 

Hills. — ^The Ochill hills, S.E. of Perth, ranning into 
Fife ; the Sidlaw hills, running from Perth iiito Forfar ; and 
llie CampsU Felh, ih Stirling, ar^ the chieft 

Plains. — Strathmoref lying South d5 the Grath^khg, ‘ 
the most extensive plain. It is 80 miles long, an'd tih^er a 
good system of tillage. Caithness, which includ^a 
tourths of the county, is not so fertile in some places as the 
preceding, and coutaine hundreds of acres of mopr, .The 
only other plain is that of Ayr, fdso including qiost of the 
county of the same name, with rich pastures. 

Minerals. — ^The mineral wealth of Scotland iis try no 
means inconsiderable. A great coal field extends from ^ 
to W., the centre of which may be distinguished by a; line 
from the Frith of Tay to Girvan in Ayrshire ; and sAb 
fonnd all the manufacturing towns, .with three ; 

Besides the rich beds of coal between tho liilibs; of ' Clyde and 
Forth, iron, lead, and granite, are al^ abimdiiai ^ Ircek'^U -tiiui^y 
found in Lanark, Ayr. Stirfing, and Fife, when ina^l^g^funUeeS 
are numeroui Lead is fonnd in rich' veinifi in the Sfod • 

also in Ayr, Clackmannan, Argyle, Peebi^ sad Inverted aad.in 
most oases a little stiver is intermixed ^b the bn. CfrarM quames 
are numerons and valnable, prodneing if^danoa Of ths finest Wld- 

• Two ftreski of moiw tro now rlflUa on tlitK. sMe of this ptslf •» tto OMur 
fionista paw (fo#n tte CsledoniAO Utfa S^ti^r. isrt . 
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bg mterbb n* grudte' of Abo^om b Mwk^ta iMge qnontiti* 
to Lod^ iriidb; Uwb of ' EirkoudlNl^t atHq>UM. IdvorpopL Slate 
(s.:woitM,b A^loiiblii^ ii^ anUmauj/ k found in Dnmmes. ' 

P’0(l^6St8‘^~*JiCn^o{Sootlond,p»rticnIarl7 intbenortb, bettered 
with, plonteifoiMr',viiioh- greatly add to the natural beantyof the 
oomH^. Indeed, the aid^ of barren hills and tops of bleak cliffs are 
now ovei||^t|flt with &otoh fir and other trees. Remains of exten- 
Mm fOrMv am found ii), Roes, Glenmore, in Invegi^ess near Loch 
Rannodh and the River Spey. , 

» 

The Forth and Clyde ci^nects the two Frithe, and 
passes from the Ofj^de 10 miles below Glasgow, along the N. bor- 
der of Lanark, passing Kirkintillock and Falkirk, and enters the Forth 
at Grangemouth. The whole length is 55 miles, And the depth 7 feet. 
The OeledOliiaij^ by oonneetiDg the River Kess with the Loch of 
* s^me name; and' the latter wi& Loch Lochy, and this again with 
£11, nidtes the Moray Frith with Loch Linnhe. Thousands of 
t^mte i^, np and down thit oanal every year. The Crlnan canal runs 
a^und of Jura to Loch Fyne, and saves a sea voyage of 120 
tui!(SS»^’^e Aberdeenshire canal is 18t miles long, and mns from 
Abepd^ ip Tnverury, but is now little used. 

— On thcE. are the Tioeed, Eye^ N. Tyne, Forth, 

Se and N. Esk, Dee, Don, Deveron, Spey, Lossie, 
FiMhotni Naim,' Ness, Oonan, and Shin. 

ihe Twe^ rises in Peebleshire, 1,500 feet above the sea level, in 
the same hill as that in which are the sources of the Clyde and Annan. 

It fklim K. and after passing Peebles flows E. across' Selkirk, and 
after forming the boundary between Berwickshire and Northum- 
berland, enters the North Sea at Berwick. During the first 20 miles 
of f& Coatee- the- s^am is exceedingly rapid, nnd descends 1,000 feet. 
Tketeost important tributaries are the Whiteadder, TiU, Leadm^^ 
Lyne, and EUrich. The Tweed has one of the best Sal- 
mon fisheries in the British Isles. Its course is 96 miles. 

- The if. Ty^e is ati unimportant stream crossing the N. of Haddteg* 
twftn'eartyrfira^ Haddington is on its banks. 

The FiM te-fonaed of two streams from Ben Lomond, which unite 
ax AberfoylA whid^the river flows E., forms the boundary 
betw^ and Stirihig, passes Stirling and Glaokmannaii; and 
after a course; of 00 miles enters the Frith of Forth. 

The tay, mi^rkabTeter its rapid current, rises on the W. of Perth 
passes tlmngh Loch Tay* winds through Perthshire, where it receives 
many tobutanes, andVdter T)as8fn9 th« fsriirM« a ^ 
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FerUi» enters tshe jEltith of Tay»„ after e coarse of 9^^m^ee» ;;It<|flk«ii 
e^K^ellent salmon^^vw, 4nd shi^ali^ofi pdrpdses hannt iU in 

the fiebxng season, tide rises to about. 2 miles abov® Feiithj to 
which the' river is navigable for small vessels. 

l!!he 8. and N. Esk are small rivers, running from the Orampiah or 
rather the Olova moontains to th8 N. Se% the^ latter forming . .the 
boundary between Forfar and Eincardine. 

.The Bee rises in the S. W. of Aberdeenshire in Ben MaoBhui^ with 
an easterly oouae^, passes Braemar, BalmoraL and BaliatWf.entetinn: 
the sea at Aberdeen, after a course of SO milea > 

Onie Bon, rising on the borders of Banff, in Ben Avon^ r^tj^r-lMArly 
parallel with the Dee, and enters the N. Sea a little more N; than 
the latter, after a course of SO miles ; Invemry being the only town ■ 
on its banks. ^ . v 

The Beveron rises on the borders of Aberdeen and tfanff, and after 
a K.£. course of 50 miles enters the Moray Frith at Banff, c 
The Spey, considered the most rapid river in the United Kiiigdbxhi 
also enters the Moray Frith. It rises in Inverness near ;Loobyr a|id 
has a N. E. course, through some of the mostroMutio scepery, enieiv 
ing the Moray Frith near Fochabers. f * 

TheLossle, Flndhom, and Naim, have rapid currents, .andAre sub- 
ject to floods iu their lower courses. «i ’ ^ 

The Oonan, rising in Boss, passes through Lochs ]^anpich and 
Luichart, and enters the frith of Cromarty hear DingWah. ^ - 
The Shin rises in the mountains of Sutherland, passes ^ough L. 
Shin, and enters the Frith of Dornoch. 

On the W. are the CTycfo, Dom^ and Qirvan^ 

The .Clyde,, the great commercial river Of Scotland, taltes its rise 
in the Lowther Hills, in the south of XianarksMr%. and f^^ii^ in a 
north-westerly direction nearly through the < centre of that Mtmty, 
forming a valley or plain named Clydesdale. The only town on its 
banks up to Glasgow is Lanark. Beyohd ^lasg^w the Clyde bcSids 
more to the west, forming at its month a large esWary naibed the* 
Frith of Clyde, which separates the counties of Lanark and. Renfrew 
, from that of Dumbarton. On this estuary, on the Coast of iten* 
tow, are the towns of Port Glasgovr and Greenbofc. . Ifs^ihost 'iiik* 
portent tributeiy is the DougUu. The coduueroial impovtanoe of the ' 
Clyde is only exceeded by that of the Thames. Humbera vessels, 
both ini the home and foreign trader tra'^erse its waters 'daily; and 
the sound of the ship-carpenteris hamiiijsr’i^.heard.for miles alo^ its 
eastern' banks, particularly near the town of Greenock. 

The* slopes of Ayrshire are drained by the Affr, which rises on 
the bordm ^ Lanark, crosses the ooonly at its ^ridest part^ and 
after a course of 35 mUes enters the sea at Ayt^ 
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Boon rises from seyeml sxnall lopb% also on the ooeaty bor<lerb, 
trough Lech Doob^ tad entere the see af^r a oourse <A S3 
milea a' little S. of the town of Ayr. 

The CUmu^ further S.« is a river ahottt the senca eias;, 

' ■ - ■ j 

ii at, the Edi, JV*^ and Dee. 

Tha in the K of Bmnfries, in Ettrick FeU, and passing 

Leni^holtiii swSSiters England^ and fifclls into the Sol^d^ Frith belov 

^Thalflt^ rlslng in Ayr, runs through a valley in Dumfries called 
Kithsd^ey- receiving many small streai^s oh hoth sides, and with a wide 
estuaiy enters the Solway Frith below Dumfries. • 

The Dee rises in Looh Dee, near Ayr, and falls into Kirkcudbright 
hay,' after forming L. Kon and passing Castle Douglas. 

• ^ ' • • 

/ Lakes." — Scotland abounds in l^^kes, most of which have 

axddljifeht fish, and many of which are justly admired for 

tbf^-^nery. The prihdpal are Lochs Lomond^ Katrine^ Tay^ 

RarlnoiKl Bam, Ericht, Lwm, Awe, Ness, Lochy, Shin, Dom, 

and Ken] aU of which are, properly speaking, lakes. 

' # * 

Loch LoxnonA .niuch admired for its scenic beauty, is 24 miles lon^ 

with. ,4 .yaiiying breadth from ^ to 1 mile, and covers 20,000 acres. 
It is studded with'abottt 30 small isles, most of which, with two- 
, thirds of the lake, belong to Dumbarton. It is surrounded by many 
hills, through which the mountain streams flow in deep gorges. Ben 
l^omond stands on its E. shore. 

le little E. of the preceding, is considered one of the most 
beautilul of Scottish lakes; and a little to the E. are the celebrated 
Trom^ts^ei wild and fant^tic beauty. It is lO miles long and 1) 
bi:!Oi0^.;i^d while Lomond m only 250 feet deep, Katrine is 450. Thia 
k)Ch knpplies Glaljgow with water. 

TS3f is 12 miles long, and lies in a direction from S.W. to N. E« It 
is surrounded by high mountains, one of which is Ben Lawera. 

B aaho^ is in the W. of Perth, and is a long narrow lake, an ex* 
pansion of. jihe river Tummel, amidst striking scenery. 

Sam# amidst fine soeoeiyj is an expansion of the river of the same^, 
, name> which flo^ into the Tay at Perth. 

BriSht, on'ihe K.W. of i^Mbshire, is amidst mountains and wild 
moorland ; and. i^js snrplns waters pass by a river of the same name 
into Look Bannodh. It is noted for fine trout# ' . ' • 

Uaroa oombines good fishing, with exquisite soenezy, being only 
4 miles frpm the sea, many of Its trout, " , lusfy in thrir strmigth and 
siltery ln,ap|ea^c^/V 0 eos^^ resort to the salt water; 
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Uirm is In Kinran It ml and cjOlit^inP' 

on one of wMph, Casde idan^ liiai^ Queen el SecillAii^ed 
her ab^oation, 1568. She soon after €eoa|»ed ftW it 
^ Awe, in Azgyle, is 24 miles lon^ and frm2i to iuOf a bro^ 
.with a siurface studded with islands. i 

ITess lies a few miles 3. of the town of Sawetnessf is '24, miles long, 
bordered hy hills in many places well Wooded^ is of grcjat depth, and 
^ never freezes. On the E. is the celebrated F<Ul feel 

hi^ rivalling'^C.^other waterfalls in the Bfitish Isles. 

Loohy, about IS miles further S., is IG ndlea k>ng, fad i,&rRad. 

Shin, the largest lake in the N. Hi^Ediuadli; iS' an. skpwudon of 'a 
river of the same name, runs S.!!); jbhidttA'I^therlahd. 

Doon,. %n the borders of Ayr, and Ken, m ^^kcndbnght, are 
smaller than any of the above, but are very piofcuresque. 

Mineral Springe.— The two dhirfiamje 
Moffat, and at the Bridge of Allen (near Stirling) ; beaMes, 
spas are at Peterhead, Strathpeffer, Bodnington near Sdin; 
burgh, Ballater, Innerleithen, and CriefT. . v * 

Ooast Liine. — The coast line, which is most i^fr^tila|J i|j|t^ye 
2,500 miles long. Oh the E. it resembles the E. eoshtof Edglaipidy ^l^e 
on the W. it resembles the W. coast of Irelsnd. B<Wwic]cnhit^;l^ a 
bold, rooky shore of no great elevation, St AWi head b^ugthh IfeM 
prominent feature. Haddington has a coast shhilar 
irises near N. Berwick, at which is Ben Law, 800 feet higW dM-shoies 
of the frith of Forth are low, without any particular Uusdmarkl^'but 
ridges of hills rise in the interior. This inlet is about 50 miles' 
and 5 broad between Leith and Burntisland. ' Fassuig the'ooaSt of 
the peninsula of Fife and St. Andrew’s bay, ^ frith o4 Tay mns 
itiland 20 miles, with a breadth varying ftcDoi 1,200 yards to 8 iftilsB. 
Bu the coast of Forfar is the small landdo^ksd^bay 
The shores of this county rise to no considexfiblc heig^ a^,icDB^t 
of a rich and productive soil. Ho particuiir phymcsiiEMmw^b 
<tho low coast until Buchan Hess is reach^ whsrs ia^ exh^ts 
a bleak appearance, most of it consisting .of wild mocjdBaf}. Proia 
.Fi'aserburgh to Fort George (the only of -the throe built on the 
'Caledonian Canal now existing) the shore is low and uniateVesiing. 
.In some places the rich arable land sn .a^ost 
while in others rocks abound, and in ^er pleioes sideM e!;^.at the 
veixbrink of the sea. The frith of {nverhess is land-iooked, -with 
low shores oif the E, and nicely woodM 'hiUs on the W. Thofritb 
of Cromarty is also land-locked, and penetratei 8 miles into the lahd. 
Tarbet Hess is a prominent leatam^ end -the ooast thence to Cape 
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110 i^eatoip. >0iog £^«roUy jCoHjIo oc^tr tjbo 

^ muy i^r<ii«ti» w%lbi i;)iAao ^ir^em iioimlim 

fHaiiliym 

W. iUl|i SootidiA coast is .for tha most part lully^ and he^ 
tlisbi^^hoiit A great sUkiilarity im obaracter. la the suipmer maoy 
UiUrists visit this ooist aad the islands on accpnat of the piotmesque 
joeoeiy^ OOVr so justly appreciated. The principal places of attrao- 
tioa are $lafoM Ftrry on Looh Carron, Portret in Skye, Ohm on the 
mai nt aii d opposite *the i^e of Mull (with active coap^g trade), Jnvet* 
«rSf Fyne, and Ro^ay on the island of ^Bute. The frith of 

,Clydei'liOW‘.of so much commercial importance, is not very deep, hut 
ilL a siifit roadstead; some of the largeSt^vessels having to wi^ at 
6reeai^]k ior the ii«ng,tide. Artificially it has been made navigable 
up to tbe quays at Glasgow for all coasting vessels, though iOe river is, 


,^^e.«ikiaat^ Boot^ the S. has been sufficiently described in 
"w countios which border upon it. 


ftpaamye .— Caledonian commences at the city of Carlisle, 
croswjme border near Gretna, runs N. through Moffat, and, a little 
£. 4 ^f . l^jq^irk, divides into two branches, one going N. E. to Edin. 
buigh, t^e other N.W. through Glasgow, Paisley, Greenock, and ends 
on the. coast at Wemyss bay. This line proceeds from Glasgow K. 
W; to Alloa, thence thiongh. Stirling, and at Dumblane again sepa- 
rates mto two bfahcbes,, one going N. W. through Callander (not yet 
oomp^ed)i the other going through Perth, Dundee, Arbroath, Stone- 
bavei^:to,Abtrdnen. 

: Tl}^ ffigUaM railway runs from Perth, N. W. through Dunkeld, 
f7ai^^ Ihremessi Dingwall, and Tain (not yet finished to Wick}, 
rhejotber lines are South Weatem^ from IGlmarnock to Dumfries ; the 
North BHtuih, from Berwick to Edinburgh, Aberdeen, eto 


has four (jDiver8itieB---£dlnburg|i, 
Srlai^i^, Sk Andrew’s, and Aberdeen ; and although her system of 
educatioii requires modification to suit the modem re* 
idimideiito, she has* bad schools in operation for many generations on 
the parocihikl in' which a very sound eduoation is impatted, 

dm cmuse .^ mstruction in etery parish including l4atin and wreek, 

, l!too t d!jEMSt!OgCB.«^^^ has many iinpcff^d miiaa* 
Sijcturea, whiob, fiotn' t&e industrv and peraev^diee «f (ha 
leople, are ateadi]y iiuireasing. 


Cotton u oxtenoirobr aottataotoMd at Qla^tow ami Faiatoy, and 
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tc alimited extixit at Kilmaniook* tiim of a eoarM kiad kjma* 
kiotared at Duadee,' Arbroath, aad othfliir.tovas in th^ nei^bonr* 
hooda; and finelineo, inolnding diapenanS damaaki^ at Donfemlxiie 
ax^ towns adlacent. WooUem, thoagb nototte^valy.taaiu^^ 
are made at Hawidc (Uankots, flaiind^ tifeeds, «nd wtKiiB^ 
kigs), Stirling ^tartans), Bannookbam, a&dT KUitianioOk (oafp^ 
sbawki and tweeds) Silk has Paisley pripoipal 8<iat 
Leather is mai^actiired at Hawiek and Gl{|^w. /itM M.lflMf 
tensively mannfwared at Glasgow, Airdrie^ €batbridge,;AMMfilkfi^^ 
many other places! Whlekey is also an active indnstiy, thoxMQfae- 
tore brag carried on at 0%mpbeltown, Glasgow^ and other thWOf. 
AU is ma^e in Edinbnrgii. Alloa, Glasgow, and' tasst laige toi^. 
Paraffin Oil at Bathgate, WestCalder, and other plaoes. ShiphMing 
Is ^tively carried on at Greenock, Glasgow, Dundee, Leith, and 
Aberdeen. Briche and Tiles are made in the . neighbourhood of 
Glasgow, at Carstain, etc. Agricultural ImplemmUs at Stirling* 

- - , ' 1 ' i* < 1 i w>. , . ' 

Agriculture. — Generally speaking^^ excellent system 
of farming is carried out in the southern counties of: Scot-' 
land, where excellent crops are produced from a! soil in 
many places not naturally fertUA » ^ ^ 

f5 ^ 

The most successful tillage is found In ]^rwiok/ ^e Lptlfi^i 
Perth, and Forfar, where, for the most part; a six-year systSm^^tcxoyv 
totation is adopted. Wheat is not raised north of 'the Frith,jp| Fo^ ; 
but barley and oats succeed in the most northern countiep, ' 

^and cattle pasturage is followed on the nplanda even on very^ 
highest hills ; both the cattle and sheep are of a very small kind; ’ . 

Commercial Industry /---The 
Scotland closely resembles that df V Sttgliind/l M 
quantitiq^ of cattle, sheep, and provisions, are impbz^fz|p[ 
Belfast and Londonderry; and most of the su^pr used in 
the ICTnited Kingdom; first reaches the braks.^^ t^ . Clyde. 

^Uand exports much whiskey, ale, and ^afeotionery } "|t<|n 'goodai , 
books, and periodicals ; oil, oo^, and oarp^l wl^ it imports 
hemp, and jutej raw cotton, raw sill^ and onUoIy. lideed'the 
customs' duMes of its great port, Greenodt, art only meeded by 
those of ^ndon and liverpobl* 
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' Jbielttnil, BOmeltoflfi odkd Erin, Etbrnua, imd the Qnm 
or Emerald Jali, fe the second largest island in Eoiope. It 
rei^))Ie8 Great Britain m having its £. shores tame and 
nnhroken, with som^ sand banks, but very ^ew islands, 
lake Great Btitun, its western shores are ni^ch broken up 
add deeply penetrated many fine natural harbours, the 
deep water of the 'Atlantic coming blbse to the land. Though 
uas large harbours eapaoieoireceivmg the largest 

vesseH ybt her commerce is only in its infancy. 

Ir^bin^ is washed on three sides by the Atlanile^ N., W., 
and S. ^ the N. £., the North Channel separates it from 
Sco|^dj and bn the.E. the Irish Sea and St. George’s 
C|^lpht<^tepataite it from England and Wales. 

^e^ost northern point of Ireland, Malin Head, is 65^ 
2V hbrtlb latitude; ^e most southern point is Mizien 
Head^ ffl” 26' ; the most eastern point is near the entrance 

■ to Sit^gford Lough, 6” 26' W. longitude ; and its most west* 

Sybil Head, 10® 27' west longitude. 

■ C^pW 6Uld Headlands.— -On the E. are Fair, Clogher, 
^au^.,]^r9y, and fFicklow heads; Cohort and Qarnsort 
l)dint^; bn the S. Socit point, Knockadoon head, Rochas point, 
Old Head of Einsale, Miztn head ; on the W. Dimmore, 
' Sum, Ejetay, loop, Slyne, Achdl, Erris, atad Jeelfti. heads; 
ahd^bhtilm N; Bi^y FMand, and ilfaZin heads. 

: Itoys, HartK)Unb ttc. — On the E. are JFezford harbon^ 

' JhiE/ni Jke^iii^ and Dundalk bays; Carlingfard, StrOnffr 
ford, Bdfiut, and Lami loughs ; on the S. Waterford, Dun- 
pnrMN, Taaghai, Cork, Emsalt, CUmoMlty, Crookkaven, Dm- 
uii Eaaby tfays; on the W. Kenmars, Dm^, 

■ Tralee,. X^KonoTf Ooduay, Clew, and Blaeksod bays, Svead 

Haem, EEMa, 'Sligo, and Donegal bays ; on the N. Lough 
SwiUy,oxidlmghFoi^ - 

IdandA— -On the E are Copeland and Lambay Idet', on 
the S.,the SaUee lelee, (hoe. Cape Clear aid Bear islands ; on 
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the W« the Blasqmt^ aiid Isles, Clar&^^ Achilla 

icH^ olArrm i on the N. InishiraitUl Si:ad SaM 

Inland is 30$ miles long from Fair head to Ipsea.bea4 ; 
fUfid 170 broadf3w)m Howth bead to ®j * ‘ ' 

UlaSTm' \ 

Ulster, in the North, is the mott ind'ustriouiyjmst 
, popiolpus, w^yjoiost enterprising of* the Irish 
Oa the whole, the surface is mountainous and With « 
fertile soil in the lowlands, and a high roohy eo^^ parto^^ 
larly in Bonegal and Antrim. Several takes, are feund in, Feiv 
managh, Cavan, and other counties ; and ‘the largest 
lake in the United Kingdom, is on the borders of l^rone 
an^ Antrim. The scenery of Donegal and FemumaKh % mag- 
ni^cent. Ulster is drained by the Erne, EiJ/yU, jSaftfi^ and 
Lagan, with numerous other streams of importancei-and 
combines agricultural, manufacturing, and mining indpst^es, 
the last to a very limited extent. Two districts are^xnarked 
out by the course of the Bann and Lough Neagh— rthat to 
the East, the most wealthy and prosperous tract in^Ireland, 
with Belfast as its capital, has been happily ealled- the 
Irish Lancashire; that to the W. includes seven oponj^es, 
and though its manufactures are few, the iuhab$mt%. 'Ure 
thrifty. This province contains 9 ^untie^ : ' >. ^ 


Cowitf. 

Ara. In ACTM. 

F<qpttIatLojL 

Cafiitia 


1, 193,443 

; 

, ' ' ' 

lifford on the 



Foyft. 

S^oAondeny. 

62%350 

iT^-sai:; 

Lofidonden^^^ 

^ ishiiWiwlS. . • 


745.177 




612,495 

' 281,775 

. Opwti{^MdL 


828,076 

178,221 

uu tliv 



CaUsa; : 

OaWiar 

477.360 

I40m 

wvftn* 


437, m 


IhiiijskUleftoxi 






*10,757 





^3,m 

, OnuiglLentbe, 


“ 

; Mottn^e. 
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• > • 
M niotintai#WM, wife • ii^ed ooaM 
of 496 mileA, mu^ exposed to the fidl dash of ^ 
Atihatio^ and dai^ly indented with creeks, bays, and 
It ia the largeat county in yister. The coast has nuu^ 
iduids near it, 17 of-whieh are inhabited. This county is 
^ ’,•■©»», Dtr^, FoyU, and SwiUy, and 

oontaihik'soTenty thousand a^res of bog. ^The scenery is 
wad and rpmantio. Its most important mountain peaks 
are Jtytysi, 'Bhntad, SUete '^U, and Slmt Zeagui. 
Marble. is found here. This is'a purely agricultural 
county, which in many places yields but a scanty harvest. 
In Iimishowen the Irish language is universal. 

hUDOrn (600) hat infantry bairaoka. 

B^|^oaim4»i(3,OOQ) {Brne\ with extensive and important salmon 
fionae coasting trade, is the largest town in the 

^ V » of fourteen arches. 

Ooioaell defeated the English 1597. 

^ KlUybdgs are small ports on 8. coast; and Letter. 
« the most important town in the N, of the county 
. ' is an unimportant Httle place with some linen trade, and 

sB^deheoL ’ 


^ £iO&^ond6rry , f of a triangular shape, is level near the 
nVsrs. On the borders of Tyrone, there are many secluded 
vales and tomautio glens. The surface on the S.E. is flat, 
but ofgreat fertility. Along the sea^ioast, however, the 
soil is i^ore sandy., This is on the whole a good agtioul- 
,to 5 ^ oowty, produMug, besides cereals, abundance of 
flaxv There are flve rivers — tho Foyle, Faughm, and Moe, 
flfWrtlBg into Lough Foyle j the Moyoh into Lough Neagh: 
^ upon which are valu^le salmon eei 

fisherfili^'ducharging its waters into the Atlantia 


LwM^tttony (89,0^0), the oapital of the oounty, on 

99W«Mi^»toad^ .tyeisBaamg. It has industry in 

seme of its factories employing 1,600 hands. It has alsT^ 

O-K^. ^ ■■ toaewnriv #f th« 
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i t w. ■ 

Itxiea tnae.jftiad alii^ <K)piam >7 ooi^^ 

It is psokei sta^on^l(»Xk^3^t4i^ 
iip!idl|itsiy, ooaoh building, furniture inlmufM^iiiig» boo^MU 
muldng, and brewing are important pursuitSL.^ As regai^^t8^im 
. ths^ in the Hagee Presbyterian poUege, J^le^CoUegn^.f JCodel 
Sdkooly nnd an Academical Institution* lHus oity was oi^oe ^^edj 
ai^d is teeming with historic recollections* It ^jras Buq^spully 
defended against the army of James II. in 1689, liaTtpg i^tCl^afid 
a distressing siS^ of several months* duratidUv . ■ . ^ 

Oote^ne (6,400), 6 miles from the month of the Bmmiia'lOa aotive 
Industrious town, with good salihon £ishingf It hasB mo4el schc^, 
an academical institution, ueVeral bank^ and other bnll^ijings. The,, 
river admits vessels of 200 tons to approach the town, b^t the^lstflfw ' 
anchor at jportruahf a nice watering plaoe a few milis jB* of i^e , 


Bann^s mouth. 

Idamvacty (8,000) (ifes), is an indnstrious market town, in a ^etnv- 
seqne position, with good trade in flax and grain. 

M^herafelt (1,600), with a flax market, sjbands in the S. of ; the 
county ; and a few miles distant is Maghera^ buimt in 1641'. 

^ e® * 

Antrim,* with bold and rooky promontories, is prfy 19 
miles from the coast of Scotland. It combines 
and manufacturing industries to a very oonsiderablcfez^^. 
Nearly one-third of the surface is moantainousf Ihm is 
a coal mine near Eairhead, and iron mines are*w6fkM 


near the coast. Salt and granite are also abundant. A^*': 
culture is well understood, and cattle rearing in the^hilly, 
districts is an important occupation. The river Stmn^^icasais 
the western boundary, the Lagan flows into Belfast Xkiugh, 
the Main and Six-miie Water reach Lough Neil|gl^ S^d 
i\i» Bush empties into the Atlantic. • ,V ‘ - 

Bellhst (176,000) {Lagan)y the most thriving town in Ire^d, and 
oae of the most prosperous in the United Kingdam„is a £preat‘ manu- 
facturing and commercial emporium. It is theoeutre of tfo- &aen 
and yam trade, its mills being very numerous;, and if the- be 
desQSied from an elevation, its extent importaaco will be the 
more striking. At every comer the bmr • of mddhipsg^ is^^.heavd^ 


• Andsotfar Astfruin, meaning the ** 
qlaim^ tlM lordaliip of the county, 



w««Hi oonsists of dudk, green ssad, andcuev red mdstons, now 
JOdog Mi^eath^them.'’— (TeSey nif fhografkif. 
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wiM • Qoete'^ College^ one of its most elegant bniOdiiiinL’ • 

conaeotioa therewith. Ithaealao 
(St. IfUach/e) and a Wedeyaa OoUeg^ 
*“'*** >“odel.achool,aad u aoademS^ 
It has exteneive proTieioa^enrina 

foremost literary and commercial towns, 

(-i^wO.is oonaeotod by raUw^ with aU the 
leading tom in Uleter. It u a most extensive dbpfit of the n»i«^ 
”*rJ >. ?*“«”“ quantities of pork butter, and grain an ex- 
Lteb^ (8,816) (I^an). is a %iry inportaft seat of ^ 
S y"“ t«de. Its Mstle was 

^<^f O Nedl s lands. Lame (8,343) (Z. ,Ur»e), has agiieS! . 
^ tyd^ and.Bome steam oonununioation with the S. of Scotland 
O^meiktoVUB (0,212), formerly surrounded by a wall, and 

7^*^ ®*“ remains, is a fishing station. Hen 
Admiral Thurot landed and 

H? ^ worked in ^neijrli- 

tS^JTT^ (1,200) is the principal watering place of ae 

***““ ** far-famed natural 
t^ We Wway. BaUymoney (2,900) in ttelf., has 
iwnck^^ ^tones and t>leaoh gnens, Antrim (2,000) (Z. JVcooA) 

niohriiiil^^ JnT?' insurgents wen defeated in ITOs! 

in» ****** ponies, and Olenarm, witt some fish- 

ugi ate vnallooast towns. 


^ ^8“lar surface, is hiUy in the south,. 

qireading over most of the dia jnVf r 
bhtvee& Oarlingford L. and Dundrum Bay. 'Th^^ ig the 
tiort MStwly eftunty of Ireland. Strangford Lough, atndded 
with waotas, has a difScult entrance, and penetrates the 
couhtqr.m the .N.E. for some distance, forming a peninsula, 
called uw Ardi. The industry resembles th^t of Antriiii, 
but th^ are more bleassh-greens, less factories and a 
better ^tem of tillage. The skirts the 
• lifae* m the S. j the Nnery rirer tog ritlw^ , 

^ Newiy oaoal, connects the navigation Loughs 
S|0agh and OarlingfiwcU the county hoo llo m. of Mkat.&ia. 









Ufoeten- 
■m BK- 


\ mm tank 

49 & 

g!E^ trade. It 

Arts protisiofiiB. Soate l£»m' , ,,, ,^ . 

etotion. Newtownards 

^ , has Te^y extensiTe weaTiag* • ® 

W.t 'has Ixtgti^^hxend faotoiiea, BluilKMfb'Cath' 

(I^gan), ^Banbrldtfe <5»600}, are all 

‘ I a woollen msaufaet^,!^ tlu^ 
nee bleadi-greens. The^ Y^teiiiig-piUto^ ^ 

HMfooB : fan^or (2,356), J&strev&r (627), iTeneM^^^ 

(872), (3,562), and J^oeayAn^ (2,225).' ' ^1' 

‘Arrffagil lias tine orchards, a genie! c^jitei iad a 
fertile soil, unless on the hills. It is partial]^ .slfliered 
by the Mourne MouniairMy and drained by the Smnn^ 
and Fans, The general surface is hilly in the' S.Sly Hdtfhg 
in Slisve Qullion to 1,893 ft. . Oorh and potatoes 4^ 
best crops. Marble and lead n^'e found in small qu^ntSiea 

Armagh (9,500) (Calle^n), is the eoolesiaatioal capital of 3Efela&d. 
tt hae sfi efficient royal school, an observatory, a pnbllo Ut5raiy» tWc 
-cathedrals ; also some linen making, together ■ with tapiwiirisa 
breweries, and flour mills. ? . ^ m*.; 

- Portadowm (6,760) (Bann)^ is a railway foons, rising and imroT- 
ing, with some linen and oambrio manutotmes, bleach 
It ]^s also a good market for farm produce. - x ‘ . 

Lurgan (10, '638) 86 miles from Dublm,.haa ext 
manufactures of cambrics, and extensive bleach-greens. The tows 
it clean and regularly built, has good, public edifices, ^indbdin^ 
i^Urohes, chapels, schools, and banks. ; ' 

Besslnroolc (2,215) is a manufacturing town, wildcat a potMaoM 
or u public-house. Keady (1,815), Tanderageo gad 

attorn (725), are small market towns, « ' 

. ' has a surface either undplatisg or — 

and greatly interspersed with lakeck ' 
isK and Wb, approaching within , about thfl 

^ to Ptolemy, this county, Pe; 

ibe called the iElmai^A, txaoes of wl 
. — jwards Leitrim and Cavan ireM , 
fioiflfihe dhicf^dlaa. Henoe the Bamea of suds 





CMbdio Ooll«g«. Ooot<^l] 
Im a«Kk«t. Belturl>et (1,769) 

KlUesbaadm (700) (Z. OwAtwi 

BlilHwaWipA ttii KtnrBoourt (W2), are sm^ toama^ wiili 

lofld iMwc^ MM IWitty i^ood iwwket ai 
Pd^lIXtAllftgil,* ikM distiaguishing natbral feature of 
wldoh is tiongh BmO) has great varieties of aspect, <»e of 
it8 7neuAtaiiw,'(3iM%<;;^%, rising 2,190 feet, while axouijd the 
lahe the eurftioe is oonsiderablj depressed. The industrj is 
^XfllttdiTelj i^cultoral, tillage and dairy fanning pre> 
Thete is beautiful scenery, especially along the 
bai^ of Iiough Erne, where it is wedl wooded. 

(d,906} on an island between Upper and Lower L 
ft $, fim town, Wltli a Boyal Sobool and a good fair An ob» 
defence was made bere against tbe army of Queen Elizabeth 
& ^d an equally determined one against James II. in 1689. 

£ii)iWtl^atatown or Irvinestown (968) has aotive agrioultural trade. 
(857) JSkwi^ ie an improving place with a good agti- 
eoltuitfl tnarket* 

M is a small county, in which spade husbandry 
is still much in use. Much of the surface is cowered with 
poat bags. Xhe usual grain crops are raised, and flax is 
rather exteurirely cultivated. The JBlaekwater, flowing 
into jtiodg^ Keaghf and some small streams which flow into 
^ain fHs%)unty. 

Mf^nagban l(8,t6(Q (xnkter Canal and Mtver Blaokwateir)^ haeagxi# 
eultarij^ tiade, several banks, a diocesan sobool, and a Seminary. 

one^of tbe largest railway centres, baa an eotlve 
ptodnee, and is a good market and oommerdal 
" Xb baa a rot^dd tower, and was onoe tbe^seat of an abbey. 

^ <^17> Bauvuay (l,7H), and Ogatieblainay 

<l,d 09)^ az«i towns, 

situated in tJlster^ has a veiy 
d|rcsrsifla& moimtainoua in several pairtSp \f>g^ 

* One-tmtbol 

[asmasoxtaipoiwiniuaon tarcMusatattpay!^^ wnom 

eo*Cbatior iatx^airtQ^vat^^Sw<ait of 2>ub^ mhw 






(9,661) (etnOt), ll »|U» 

t^^ lasmap. BongatuMn fat'-Aw 

tmitj. IthasanMtivetnidn,* ^^ iMj^lWtS ft /}|ejdfl(bBt£ 
3^ ihe Tdkmteeis. siet, 1788, an^ dmwiiWW Aw jln ( j <j t i y<A wa pi 
be £3ah PudigBunt Sttab«na (4,808)' (Jfti<WM),»i|£^ to w n, tee 
[8j;«cin>Al«»t madc^ Ooo^stowB (8,601) W a flax 

Augbx&icloy (1,466), Vla8aai'(1^88]^' wiid Nawtown 
itSnrart (1,169) (iTinifo), veeitljrmaitatfc 
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licinster, in the E., containing twelve coontibs, ia,eoiM|Hunk' 
Uvdiy speiiking, a level province with a low Bandar p«86tr; 
lineof 180 miles, epntainmg few natural harbours, bat SSdf 
sheltered trom the prevailing winda The soil it in ^niBid 
very productive, admirable and extensive pastntes e^Uog 
in several counties, and splendid grain crops bmg ahb 
produced. The Bog of AUen is the principal fisa^ 

tore. The occupation of the people is almost exchmvely 
ajpdcttltural. Foor ^districts may be distinguisbed in this 
province. The First includes Wicklow and Wexford in the 
S.E., remarkable, particularly in the former county^ tot the 
“ loveliness and sublimity” of the lahdoc^. ^e Second 
includes the level country included under the BatipW ^t^ey, 
including Carlow, parts or Kildare, imd B^ek^l ' thd' 
l%ird divirion stretches to the StftUHm, and nTrindf^t^ 
of Allen,” with a barren and uninvitjn'^ appeataaee. 
The Fourth includes Westmeath; and Meath, witii- tiitir 
b pastures. 


SltwUwIrlwSings MotiMrtrMtbaiMtta^alK -t W >64 iWijoi^lVw W 

Undt mbird Mised on Antrim and Downi; 100 

/€«»■ . ^ \ 

dolled the Lame, aft«^i>uuiiu f tQ Htor^ TEtt.; Untipf imM A' 
fafUmwitli agoldra collar, and made Korl oc. .a/aiwv. 04 lilsded(|^!daillMttf« 
mate ion, John, eeiaed on the chieftainer, and long kont up a ddanltavr wiuxlHna 
againflt the English Interest* until he was aMk-mtitafesd op ICDdmulUg ftta leata 
<ff the<oots, to whom he went for pxoteetioBL Aaotfidy Bimln ISOS (Mt itflaSarh), 
held all Ulmer aaaaDt tha forte. It wai ha whn- ftnlad ua onfintonata Steak : 
bat he waebiBOughtto aabmiesion bjr hCoon^Of mi ISOS ; and «ttl]|r{n the tSSw 
James I. his estates were oonfisoat^ and tha ^ElaiitrC^on of tilstor** inaugu- 

Mioiia . > , *v, 


vmm mm 17T 



> 4)**iaAkr«i. 

* toalitloiL 

, Oai^ t 




iklkBay. 
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l!rim on the 

t 

k r 


I 495,625 

Boyne, 

Ddhillh 

> 

Pnblin on iho 
Idffey, 


tm,m 

78,509 

Wicklow. 


m,m 

e 

182,506 

We^rd on the 
Slaney* 

sukeniKTr 

493,985 

109,302 

Kilkenny on the^ 
Npre. 

Oarlow, 

921,342 

51, *472 

Carlow on the 
Banou^ 

Kildare, 

418,436 

84,198 

Naas. 

Qttseii*^0OTiiity> 

424,854 

77,071 

Maryborough on 
the Triogue. 

Klhiit^s Ooimty, 

493,985 

75,781 

Tullamore. 

Wes^efttli, 

453,468 

78,416 

Mullingar. 

• V' 

269,409 

64,408 

Longford on the 
Camlm. 


IiOu£h,* the smallest county of Ireland, is separated 
from Beinrn by Carlingford Lough, and from Meath by the 
Boyne, has a Wei surface, except in the W», where it is 
hiSj^i It isdrained by the Dee and the Fane. It is, on the 
whole, a good agricultural and pastoral county, but much 
land alobg the coast is low, flat, and marshy. 

Dundallct (11,327) is a port on the bay of the same name, 

with a shaUow harbour. It has eztensiye railway trade, a large dia* 
till^, sotit browses, etc. I 

a Xfroig^edaJ (1^500) {Boffne)^ is a histone town,' with an antiquated 
aspe^» ,< The port'^'is favourable for a considerable commerce and 
A large trade is carried onin batter. Itexportsoom, 
oatk^ etc*, st^mboats trading to Liverpool.. It has linen and cotton 
factorie^t^obm-inills, salt-works, breweries, tanneries^ andsoap-worki^ 
with S hniMN^lkg tra(^ ^t has also a Grammar School. 

' * the anetent^Orl^ or Vtii, ineldded this county, part of Meath, Slenaghan, aiid 
Aimash* sad was conquered by De Coarcy in 1183. It was rara^ 1^ the Scow 
hii^r £4wam who was defmted and slam at Dundalk, ISIS. 

Oh de eSaroy, ah SngU^ knight, iharehed herq hrom DuMinwItb 

S30 soldiers, dolMibd the natiyefc.ana established his residence in the toirn. ^ 
tHere FbyiWs W* the objeetof which was to protoet the nation froa^ a?tf to 

4his town waa taken. oremw^ witn mereueaa aiauj^ter, 1649, 
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^OarllniBtfo)^ (97l)t with on old oAstloi pn^iioes exoeUoht oys^t^psbi 

Meath/ one of the richest graii^ 
the great central plaiui has a soil of adoh, loam on . a lime- 
stone subsoil, which, when w^ cultiraied, gives Ittzuriant 
crops. It is drained by the JBoyn^ . ani^ which 

u33Lite at Navan. The surface is perfectly level, the only hill 
being Tara. has ten miles of coast line, but no harbour. 


Trim (2,195) is a small town ( 0 %^ waUed^i. **KMg 

John’s Castle,” which oover^ 2 acres, and 

Norman architecture. * s\'jV . )'* 

Navan *(4,104) {Boyne and BlaektDate})^h!aM corn aiiid paper mills'- 
and sacking manufactories, and a good oatUe market ; its exports of 
com are oonsiderahle. ' , ' ' ^ ’ 

KeUs (3,000) {Blackwater), is a very ancient towtk. It Wa mtu^t 
weU supplied with grain, butter, fowl, and vegetables. It has 
castle, erected in 1118, which has some histodcalremini^ 
01dcastle(911), in the N.W., has an excellent intermediate echooV* 

. 

Dublin, t the metropolitan county, is studded with villas 
and mansions, particularly on the S. side of "ftie ' river 
Liffey, the residences of judges, merchants, and the higher 
government officers. Dublin Bay, a large sheet of water, 
lies S. of the Hill of Howth, and is admired for its beatify. 
The 9. of the county is mountainous, rising to z^edrly'^fOOO 
^ feet ; but the other parts are mostly level, pr<!>duotLve, and 
well farmed. It is watered by the IkdS^f 


wd other streams. ^ 1 

^ablln:^ (245,722) (lifey), 334 m. N.W. frcmiLoudo^ii 
city, With magnificent public buildings, some fine dpid mSfy 

good streets, which are kept in a disgracefully filthy 
has lately far extended towards the south, where aiany taitefnl^p|i^l^ 
ban residences have been erected The lapping, haying^cxxtt^^ 
inoreased in recent years, is very extenpfhre, 0(niiaisti|ig<^dfy^in 
importing grain and manufactured goods > and axpcirfitog|nK>Vid^ 


• Vemed with Westmeath, one of the flye 
divided. The state Msemhly met on the hill of 
endof theaixUicentarn At this plape^ in 9eC^ 
XL mve this ooonty toHufi^ Pe Lmt* < 

% The otiaiadf the nanePubUn IsmTol 


Into 


SlUffi).' 
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porter, beer, nod cattle; biit ^e barboilr ie rather ebaUow. 
Amount the public tfuildiiigs uuiy be mentioiied ibe Bank of 
Ireland (loxmerly the Irm Parliament House), the Custom House* 
Four* Oourte, College^ and manr fine banks^ insurance and other 
cdficesj ; ^ero fa a ihonument |to Kelson, and statues to Gold- 
smith, Bbrk^ fitnettan, O’Oonnell, and others. The Park, on the *W. 
of the ^ bus of finest in , the world. Dublin Castle, the 
ofSoialxe^^ceOf theX^rd Lieutenant, is filled with government 
offipes. It fa on tho sitest>f a fortress built here hy l^ng John. In 
bxawingi dfatMng, msnufaotnres of tabinets and Jaoe this dty does 
an average, trade.* Bdithmlaes and Ratherar (20,645) are populous 
modem suburbs on the South . Kingstc^ivi (16,387), called Dunleary 
until visited by Geo. IV. in 1821, on the coast, with a deep harbour, 
fa the chief packet station for England. It is the residence of ihany 
of ^e wealthier inhabitants of Dublin, and is a good fishing station. 
it(i;Sbfiool fa one of the bert in Ireland. Blackrock (7,998) on rising 
g^lUlid, on the S. coast of Dublin Bay, has an important Catholic 

called the ^*Fyench College.'* Dalkey (2,591) is a 
jfalcurita marine residence. Hou^h (952) an old town, contains the 
best hStadng fishery in Breland. It is a healthy summer retreat for 
bathers. # Balbriggan (2,332), the seat of the Irish hosiery trade, fa 
a. biiuiH pdrt in the K. of the county, with brick and tile making, 
j^orda ^1,008) with a round tower, 75 ft. high, can boast of great 
antiquity. It has many interesting remains, and a well-endowed 
schobL The Irish parliament once held a session here, when the 
plag^,was raging in the capital. Skerries (2,236) and Malahide 
(653) dm kmaU towns on the E. coast, f frequented for sea-bathing 
during tlm summer months. 

Wi^klOVlT oontaiua most delightful scenery, consisting 
of mountains, glens, Valleys, and cataracts. On the 
Stfr||d:^wlai^ haTO a dry climate, and a productive 
j4x»ine|kib^ Ovoca and Dargle^ and contains 
this iwnre^of the %iffey and Slaney. Its minerals, including 
€Oppe:i^, l^d, and sulphur, are important. Lough the 
iairgest )gke in the county, is resorted to for trout-fishing. 

VSTloli^tii^ (3,448), a port at the mouth of the Vartry, fa resorted 
for sea-bathing, and exports com and copper ore. 

•Of thelatenneClate wAopts new the oftr, mwCe namea St. TmeenVs Odtsgv* 
<OMt]eimo5k), St. WnmD4*s (Bathfamha^, Cfontry, and Bathmines SchOOla; . 
and faille' citr, Sfagi Odtege (Ojanantoim), tii« Hfah School, and WesteT 
CWlege. 

tMiJal»M0Oiikl»>iwM>|^irM*tOHttMl>7CWitlNl. HiltiwiiMIlottli* 
tilboti ibM ttaat tolnUmd, lin. 
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Arlclow (5)178) {Ovoca)f exporta mineralB) aiid luu •..Ibe h^rtinsig 
fUiheiry^ though u very had harbour. . .Tl^ |u«urgeut9i jr^ 

▼au<^ from Wexford, were here defeated ii£ 1798. < , ; 

Bwf (6,087) iDargl$\ is the most iashionihle watering-place in 
Ireland, and is much frequented the bathing season, 

Blessinton (460) (Liffey}, Ennlak^rr7 (381), and Baltlnglaaa 
(1,241) [Shney), are neat inland town8J,J^ij^dram (029) (flvoea), has 
agricultural la^e. It is suxroimded bjr At^^iodsite soenery. 

Wexford^ is level on the £. an^ Silly in W.^ cmd cdong 
the coast sand banks are numerous, which render navigv 
tion dangerous. With’a productive stiff olsiy it prpr 
duces more beans and peas than all mp othslp oouutiea^ 
together: besides, it yields the usual grain crop#., It is 
drained by the Slaney^ which traverses it frjom to 
S.E. ; and by the Barrow, forming its boundary on the 

Wexfbrd (12,000) (Slaney), has a large riiallow harbour^ carries^ 
on an inland trade by the river, and an export trade to Livmoql.'aiid 
Bristol, exporting grain, provisions, cattle, and poultry, tiiim* 
facture of malt is .very extensive, and the fishing is good.^ *€^IU^oU 
took it by storm in 1649. It oontains Si Bster^s OoUege. 

Enniscorthy (5,804) {Slaney), has a large. tr^tfic in^n^/ 
battle was fought here in 1798. Near is VinegrarHiU, thf. 
camp in the rebellion of 1798, New Boss (6,772) (Bsrrtm’), . hiss good 
export trade, a good wool market, and active commercial indbs^. 
Newtownbarry (1,014) (Slmey), has some agricultural tridef^ and 
Perns (568). (^an»). is in a picturesque position. Gorey (2,639) was 
also the scene of a defeat of the Sing's troops in 179& < / 

Kilkenny has, generally speakings a level surfaee^^ith 
the exception of ridges of hills, which rie^ ift the 
l,0()0feet. It is pretty rich in coal ^nd ^blaoli^ marUe» 
This is, perhaps, the best county in Ireland fbr wheat, arid, 
its soil is light and loamy. It is drained by the Naro} with 
its tributaries, the JTtny’r River and ^ ^ ^ 

EiUtenny (12,710), a city, parliamentairy borough, eauditp, 
ket town, is one of l^e pleasantest inland towns of Iririand. 0Q0l sad 
marlde are raised in the neighbourhood ; ^ths former is sulphured!^ 
and burns without smoke or flame ; the latter, whiohis ismi5h 

used for ohinmey^pieoes. An exte^ive trade is done in biri{t«r>,.lN^^ 
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and tomi 9,nd there axe brewer^ taanexiee^ and flour mUle. The 
citjr stands piotdresqpid^ 6n the Here, and has a splendid caatle ol 
theOm^^ndfamUy. Th^ are (h^thoUo and Protestent higher soho^^ 
Thomaatown (l*,2(y2) (ifdrs), t]:|>t^h in a fayourable situation, has 
vexj little traded Oallaa (2,387) ^JS^in^*t JEtiver)^ was once walled, and 
thef Seat of an ahhey ileh^ endowed* It has some agrioultural 
Oi^^cdmal:' (1,321) is a weU built town, with agricul- 

turai trade, hfear are the p^^^cipal collieries of this c^nty. 

OddldW is a well-^oultivated counly, with a level surface , 
in the centre* That portion adjoiipng Wicklow, and that 
"W, of the Barrow, are hilly. This is a purely agr^bultural 
county; and exports an immense number of pigs and 
pOtfltrv to Liverpool and Bristol. It is watered by the 
‘ rij^ia^arrm and Slaney. Onions are extensively cultivated. 

Carlow (8,798) {Barrow}t is a municipal town, which rose round a 
castle built here about i..x>. 1200. The trade in batter, corn, cattle, . 

' and is very considerable. The flour mills are, perhaps, the 
' the kingdom. The district around is one of the most fertile 

and'beatiflifjld in Ireland* ^ Oarh>w OoUege ** is of good repute. 

TuUpw (2,148) is an improving town, with an excellent 
rietail tra^ Leighllnbridge (l,066) (^arrow)^ is a small market 
towni^^'ii^WuUstowii (2,309) (Barrow), an important market town, 
stands j^leasantly a few s^es to the south. 

Kildare is the flattest county of Ireland, the only im- 
po^cm# elevation being Bathcoole hills, a continuation of 
the Dublin mountains. In the centre there is a table land, 
forming the watershed between the Barrow and Liffey. 
Tha onwhichie^thecamp, occupies ^bout 5, 000 acres, 

shbeprwalk, with a race-course near the ceiLtze 
by the Slamy, tLiffeyt and Sarraw^ 
It ia traversed by both Boyal and Qrand Canals, and has 
good railway communication between the large towns. 

Naaa (;2,8|8Ci)^ hm cunslderable'trade with Dublin and the surround- 
Ing ^stilsts. Hers'ooourred the first sanguinary collision between the 
.^iig's troops andihe insurgents ol 1798, the former being viotoiious. 

V * Athy (4,810)- (Ps»vow}/is> an active town with com miii« and a 
^jgo8d grain and fowl marksti 

Kewbrtage (8,288) (Lifity), is the nearest town to the Conagh 
camp, and the w^ kn^wn^race-ooum of PonchestoWii* 

, v^dare (1,338) is a heat town, with agrioultural trade and many 
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iioAi^^ties, izududing qqb pC {lie round towonr-: }a dzj 
«08ao)|B JlljBjDdSers much for wa^ . . .. ^ 

MMooth (1,414) in the N. of the ooi^ty, ja d H i ftj yqjWNigd fqr the 
ItpyoZ CoUege of St. Patrick, fouxided byfitt* in IW, f^ tfio^ 
OAtfoii of the Roman Gatholio piie^hood. Stpliir ii the 
denoo of the Duke of lieinster. 

^ , 

> Queen’s Oounty is mountaiaous in ttie If, nni W., 

and in the r3inaining parts diversified with hill and dale. 
Qreen crops arp extensively raised^ and dairies.. pretty 
nutaerpus. This county is pre-emin^^&r,t:j|B^^ It is 
. drained by the J^ore atd Ba?Tow. Boj^'‘4,m '^nin^uB j[xL 
the centre, and the Slieve Bloom mountains form its westein 
, boundary. In the S.E. the Byaart hills rise "to 781 feeti 
and as they proceed southward they attain an el^aiion 
itfuch higher. ’ . 

Maryboroueh (3,000) ia situated in a oherming and hlghl^'^t^-' 
esting country, and has the usual county buildtngSL > 

Portarlington (2,424) (Barrow)^ is a neat interesting toV4 with a 
school in which the Duke of Wellington was educated. ''It: hss • 
good horse and cattle fair. Mountmelllck (3,316) (near iho 
has a woollen factory and a brewery. It ns the residehce .cf . thany 
Quakers. Abbeyleix (1,247) (Ifbu) ia a .dean nioely<*hid|ti tpwn. 
Mountrath (1,916) is a market town, with some local trjs^^ v i 

King’s County- is divided by e series of Ibw Mils, fun* 
ning N.E., and separating the N. of the county de- 

clivities, one on the E., the other W* This distiioiF #eU 
cultivated, but on the S. extends the JSiiy V ft eemi* 
barren tract, the highest part of which is 286 feet above 
sea level. Agriculture is the principal bidusttj. The 
Bfoam and Cladagh are the chief rivers. TheOrandCj^ 
presses the county from E. to W. ■ ■ 

TuUomore (6,000) stands on the Grand Canal, and posMsses a 
large trade, It has two breweries, a distiUery, and some faptorfsp of 
hrtoks, tobacco, and snufl^ with much a^coltural trade* On' an ' 
enuhenoe two miles distant stands ** St. Stanlslsua* C^lleg^*' a well 
Imown doutishing educational establishment. ' • ^ ' 

Parsmtiown (4,939) {Broana), one of the most fashkmdble 
towns, is commodious and well-built, and has barracks for the no- 
eomModation-of 600 men. AtJ?*rr Caath^ Lord Boss's oeleBznted 
telescope, a wonderful aohievemeUt of modem ■ 
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(If $[0l9y (SJ^luHdn), vith a fine hon^ fair^ ezporte corn 
ai)i:4 ^ Sdiool laaiptaing a struggling ezistonoe. 

. ittilip4k>wn (820) (ffyand Canat), stands in the midst oi exteiDsire 
bogs, I 

the 4rand Oanal^ is a neat town, . 

. W) 00 te 6 fttll is a flattisli county^ with an undulating 
surfadiv interspersed with large lakes and iwgs. \It is 
dr^ed. bjr'ihe with its tributaries, the /nay and 

Upper . It is a good grazip^ district and exports 

fat cattle, * , 

^uljtogar (S;$00) is almost surrounded by the Royal Canal. It is 
a milj^nry station, an emporium for wool, and is noted for a horse and 
Battle fair. ' !I!he environs are pleasing, and diversified with romantic 
views. , 

. jAmona (5,748) (Shannon), a Httle below L. Ree, was attacked 
’• find td^ by GinMe in 1691, It is a military dopdt, containing two 
magaidnes, an ordnance store, an armoury for 15,000 stand of arms, 
and'baztapks to accommodate 900 men. A brisk trade is carried on 
by sl^amers on the river, and by the railways. It has breweries, 

‘ distillec&s, flour mills, Ao. JSanelagh School is near. 

$IS^6pbUcird (932), Moate (l,o31), . and KUbeggan (1,145) 
aie small towns of little importance. 

l^pngfprdi in the extreme N.W. of Leinster, border- 
ing pn the Shannon, is also a good pasture county, will' a 
Icyel surface, containing much valuable bog. Two industries 
prey^,^ tillage and grazing, with a little daily farming. The 
; of this county is W. a^id S.W. towards the 

Some iron, coal, lead, and marble have been 
fbun^ but in so small quantities as to be almost valueless. 

^ngSord (4,375) {Camlin)^^ well built, with a good inland market, 

^ IS a m i lita r y station. It stands on the Hoyal Canal, by which it Ims 
; been, veiy muoh improved. % . 

(1,811), a mal^cet town, has agrioultural trade. 

Edgewortb^town (1, 136), the birth-place of the novelist, Ttfis s 
Edgworth, ja a small town of little importanoe^ 

Ballym^on (qu) {Inny), *ig & small town in which GoBsmith 

spent much (Kf J^ early life. ^ 
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Munster, in the South, cont|smmg 
mjles of sea coast, with nine oi ten magnificent 4atliM' lhu> 
boors. Its lakes and bogs are neither so nomerons nor so 
extensive as those of the other provinces. Several moun- 
tains rise to^a considerable elevation, Gnd the vaUeys form 
rich pasture land. The scenery of Eilliomey tod GSengariff 
has been universally jpyaised. The industries . consist of 
dairy fax^ming, tillage, and around the coast Three, 

divisions of this province suggest thems^lvOa: T^.etti|- 
dulating plain which includes the greater part ojf I^hneridjc 
and Tipperary, including the justly celebrated (^Iden^o^ 

II. The district from Waterford to Clonmel, and the E. 
part of Cork, containing fertile valleys and' ridges ot hills. 

III. W. Cork and Kerry, with mountain chains, hiu^gergcs^ 

and romantic scenery in many places. ^ .. 


County. 

Area in Acres. 

Populatioi^ 

Capital ^ V 

Waterford* 

461,553 

122,825 

Waterfoi^ on 
Suit. ‘ * 

Cork, 

1,846,334 

516,017 

Cork on Leei 

Kerry, 

1,186,126 

196,014 

Tralee cm ^TrelSe 
Bay, 

2dmerlck, 

680,842 

191,313 

Limeripk ; 

Shannon. , v 

Tipperary, 

1.061.740 

. 216.210 

Clonmel pn ^t|isi , 
Snir, , e vj. , > 

mare^ 

827,804 

147,994 

Ennst' Ob the 


^UU V'.. ' ' 

Watorford is low and marshy^to the E», but 
ous towards the N. W., where the Knochneilidow^ hills rii|e 
to 2,700 feet. Three bays are 'on the K, Tramoi!e, Ard^. 
more||and Dungarvan,.all very good for fishing^^ It has a 
valuable copper mine at Bmrmhon^ tod limestone qilarr^es 
near Cappoguin; but its chief industry ds agriculture. The 
Suir and Blaekmiter' drain this cgpnty. ^ ' 

^ Waterlbrd (28,506) (Suir)^ an toportanti episcopal eity^ la 12 mil^ 
rrom the sea. and haa extensive «^naya, fldur mills, foondries. 
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browetiea^ &o. It ezj^ris agrioulttiral prpdnoe and salmon exten- 
sivaly to Bristol. Its liarboiit^ia about 8 miles long^ and Tessels of 
150<) tons can disoharjge at the quay. ' It has a few' good public 
buil^gS^ indudingbiml^ sobooL| oburcbes, Ao, 

Xdamor^^ {IfW} {ISUi^hwater) las a splendid oastle, ibe seat of 
ibe Buka of BaVoni^re; It baa a good salmon fishery, and a canal 
oonnects the to'Wn with tbe navigable part of tbe river. 

P^ortlaw (3,774) with linen and cotton factjKries, is tbe 

most manutf aotttxiag towzf in tbe province. * 

Bungarwan (6,320), a t6wn with some coasting lafade, is a military 
station, built at tbe mouth of tbe small r^er Oolligan. 

OappOQuln (1,326) {SlaolcwaUr)^ is an old1»>wn of little imj^rtance. 

Oor]^ the largest couniy in Ireland, exhibits every 
vaiiUtgiof surface and soil, abounds with large rivers, and 
fine h^bours indent its coast. In the N. and E. there is 
gr^at fitrtility; the W^.is mountainous, and the centre 
billy. It is a splendid dairy and agricultural county, 
and* hab some mining. Three rivers running eastward 
nearly pia:allel to each other, drain this county : viz., Blaeh* 

(78,662) called by Spencer tbe “ beautiful citie,’* s few 
years ago pranked next to tbe metropolis in size and commerce, but 
lately Belfast has grown far ahead of it. It is the capital of Munster, 
and its' markets regulate those of tbe southern counties ; provisions, 
grain, and potatoes are largely exported ; it is also tbe best butter 
lUarket in Inland ; provision curing is actively prosecuted ; its glass 
and leather mafiufactores are extensive, and also that of whiskey, 
beer, and snuff. It has one of tbe finest harbours in tbe kingdom, 
and ib a . j^vemibent naval depdt. It also contains one of the 
Que#'a: Cwagesi a nei^t Mructure, and numerous literary 
soiefitifia ikstitatmas^' , 

• • ■, ^u^natowu (10,34Q) is on tbe side of a bill on tbe bay*8 brink, a 
SUmWT'XSlfidenco of the wealthier inhabitants of Cork. It wds for- 
metly called and received its present name from the Queen's 
visit in 18, f9. 

^ ifbQgliad (6,081} (J^laeiwaier), a very old town on a ^^Mudous bay, 
wasiucorj^ated by Bang John in 1209, plundered by tbe Earl of , 
I)eM|(iOn^ ini) ^79, and in 1649 Cromwdd made it for a time bis bead- 
quaidiai^ 8m Walter Balelgb lived here, and introduced ibe potato 
and tobkooo plants. It has b go<||ralmon fisher^, 

* ^<t,afe(t^andiMr«,8veatmLttg«^ 

• . ' ' f . 
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Baadon (6, 181) {Bmdm) ium fmdl do^ tpg^er 

a disjaHery, some breweries, JSC^aala 

(jKi[«tsfo JTr.), at the moutb of tW, ao^l^ bittle 

irithi good fishing. It was takexiftbjr af 

few days* siege. Bantry (2,421 )['o& a ' 

town, with a good harbour. At JB^eho^ in tfaiif district eo]^er 
tninft fl are worked. Mallow (4, 165) {BUciwaief)y has, fSQod agfridtil* 
turai trade. ^ It contains ma^ fine public buildings and has mineral 
springs. Fermoy (7,388) (jSlackwa^), a* military stattoh, oontohis 
St. Ocean’s” (Catholic) College, and other public' bnildings. Biin- 
mcmway (2,044) (^oiMZonWs surrounded by bills. It has oonsideirable 
agricultural trade. Skibbereen (8,694) (//w), a btWc, Ihriving 
towii, ih the centre of a fertile country, is a gooA corii .mart, 
lUiTounded by a number of small towns, mnoh Tesor^ tO' jn 
summer as bathing-places ; amongst which, for their piotuiesgiue 
. scenery, Glandore (322), Skull (365), and CaBtletoumund (1,600), may 
be named. Oharleville (2,479), Olonakllty (1,235), Kaaktwrk 
(2,349), Macroom (3,193) {Lee), are engaged in agriCttUrissl trada. 
Midleton /3,603), has an onion fair and a college. 

^ o . 

Kerry has a surface formed of mountain ran^s with 
deep Talleys between ; a subsoil of slate and red sandstone. 
Copper and lead, in small quantities, are foitnd* 
chief industries are dairy farming, tillage, and Sshnig- 
This county is drained by the FeaU in the N., iikB 'JfaiHs 
and Lame, which How into Dingle Bay, the Iast«riamed 
draining the celebrated Lakes of Killarney.” Much rain 
falls near the coast. / \ 

Tralee* (9,500) is a good town, and contains the usoid eq^y 
buildings. It exports gram and flour. * ' ^ 

Killamey (5,195) {Lavme) is kept up by tourists who resOrt ‘^ther 
in the summer months from all paris of the woM. IthaS hoathedml; 

lilatowel (2,399) {FeaU), in the N. of the oovmty, has agxi^tiifM 
trade* I>lBgle (2,117) {LingU JTr.), the most western town to 
IS a fishing station., '' ' ^ 

^merick is a pretty level oaunty, sli^^pg jg^m the 
heights of Tipperary towards the Shanncm*: ' contains 
most of the GoMen Fale, a district of eztraoidineity’ jpto- 
dnotiTeness. Some of the richest pastores in Ireland 
are in tois conntyi and dairylfenning is a staple induMxy. 
It is drained chiefly by the Mulhrhe, and LeeL . • 

liimoiiok /ScnCO^ (SkatmMiSi in the -ntto'ci'nfll seanort of the sOuto- 
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nmt . ittauf obiter Umimt deoliiied of late* Its ini^ 
chiefly, 609iiaet9 in the, coring of profieionB, endinthcs^ 
of tQbeeoo and jnoS* ^ oentury the Banea took this town. 

It was )>esieg6d by son-in«law .of Cromwell, in 1651, where 

he flie4 <4 the. & was tb| scene of a treaty in 16^, between 

Ginkle a^ Sarsfield, when most of the army of the latter went over 
to France.* There are salmon flsheries and brush factories here. 

has good cattle fairs. It has the ruins 
of a castle and. a priory.. Newcastle West (2,112) {^rra), has also 
a gopd cattle msx'het* Asiceaton (1,353) {Deel)^ with old mins, has 
a grain market. The river admits smaU vessels up to the town. 
Qlln (883) has an active trade in salmon#, .^and Foynes is the port of 
Xiipipriok. ' ^ . 

is of an irregular form, and is bordered by 
eigh^otfaer counties. It is mountainous in some parts, but 
. fi^^a ,and productive in others. ' The centre is a plain of 
rich pasture land, drained by the Suir. Coal mines are 
^wosAc^d.at New Birmingham. The Brosm and Nenagh 
rivw join the Shannon. 

■ 53^0 principal mountains are: — Arra, on the borders of 
Shflhnon, S. of Bough Derg, SUevenamon in the S.E., 
the B.nArBjiooJ£meilidoufn in the S., and the Silver Mines 
and Keeper mountains in the W. The county consists of 
the North and South Bidings. 

■ , > y • . V 

* .'j, ' . 

, ^XDp&el (10,508) (dmr), “ Vale pf Honey,” has active trade with 
wat^ord in provisions. It is nicely situated in the midst of a fertile 
district, wd the river, which is crossed by three bridges, is navigable 
up«to its guays. It was besieged and taken by Cromwell in 1650, 
][t'^ flour-mifls, tanyards, Aor 

Ahiiagh (5,581) (iVtff}«yA), the assize town of the N. Biding, has an , 
octim trade in farm produce, a good market, etc. 

' OaMr (2,694) ' (d^nir), is a nicely built town. It has military 
barracks, flour xnillB, &o. ; and near is ** ItockwoU College.” 

Tipperary (5,03^8), a market town, has lately become a great oentze 
of trade, and has'^a good com and butter market. 

Cashel (4,562), commanding an extensive View, stands on a itdok. 

^ *Tbe pwliament zefnied to' ratify Qinkle*s treaty, and heiiM the expranica, 
‘'The eitT of the ’violated treaty.*' . 
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Thcmg^ tiiie re^denoe of the a&oiecLi SdiiM of Uonsf^t, it is a tom of 
li^ili indtis^si impottaiiosi bat It ooiitauip fotiia y iiitiiiestia^* tuixiiBr^ • 
Bo^orea (3,160X baa m oataMiye tM^s ia o<^ also ia bi^ 

d iirt ji lUag y tanning, sad also in oosmo woollsiit^ / .. 

Tburles (d,000) {Smr}, lb an aotlk tawn wNb a good odmmiii 
It has numerous rains of eodesiasUoal aod jbi|il|^mii| and 

conteinB many educational establishments*' 

Templem^re (3,600) {Suir)^ is a xnilitary station, In the midst of 
rdns of many castles, in centre of ^ 

OaxTiok (8,066) (Suiry, has an exodlent man^i^oty cd iroolleu 
doth. It sMps considerable quantitiesbf agrioeUnia} produoe. 

Olari) has a rooky coast, indented with httn^rbvs bfiys. 
Its surface consists of a plain in the centre, l^th taounMns 
for the most part skirting its boundaries; lakes are. nu- 
merous; some lead mines are worked, and exceUeni aktes 
are found. Oyster beds abound along a portion of .ihe coM^ 
and good salmon fisheries are in its rivers, which are the 
FerffU9f Fonetf &o. * * 

B nn ie (6,494) {Fergus)^ with some fioor mills, etb., hfui 'Ctts^^s 
village two miles further down, for its port Bnnis ishad^ 
Kilrush (4,400), with fisheries, and a good harbour, l&s trade in 
com, and a manufactory of coarse doth. ' ' ^ 

smialoe (1,207) {Shannon^ possesses valuable date quarries. 1| 
has a cathedral, first erected in 1160. ’ 

Kllkee (1,606) (Atlantic), is a chatmhig little watering j^fu^. 

OONNAUaHU 1 v ^ . 
Connaught, on the West, where tha^Tidali' 
etiU much spoken, abounds with the fiiost bealiilw w^ei;« 
eify of surface, mountain, hill, river, lakei and woediUiid* 
The climate is moist^ rain frequent, and Aeagrioultuito jftftitor 
b^kward. Besides containing one of the coat 
bas abundance of marble and granite. It ie pbyeioidi}[: 
divided — ^by a series of lakes and bogs running from *inilnbi. ' 
Bay to Galway— into E. and W.; the former psettydat, 
with hills skirting the plains; the Mattel* hilly and maun*' 
tainoua, and presenting scenery almost unsurofMed. 
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On«^. . imlnAera*. i ' Fq^pltSoo, . Cimttal. 

tteliW«r,‘ .1,660,3(14 «48,?i57 (?*Iw*y oo the 

Corrib, 

KiyOv 1,3^,382 246.85S CMtleb«r. 

Sllso, 481^733 I 110,311 Sligo on ^eo bar 

Lctta^;. 392^383 if 90,324 Oairiok on the 

I Sbannon, 

tt o w in^o ^ M7|690 * 70^1^ Rodcommon on 

the Haid, 

, ;■ *' . 

^ 6alwa7^1> divide*d by Lough Corrib into.Eaet and Weal 
distriots, tiio latter being rugged and mountainous, the 
^®g6y» arable. Connet^a, in the west, ia pie- 
tuil^iii^<][U6 (tli0 Twelve Fine using a considerable lieightj 
and thoiigh containing mucfi arable land, is dreary lookings 
ahd aparsely inhabited. Here limestone and marble ar€ 
abundance. It is drained by the Suck^ Shannon^ 
and CbmJ. Sheep farming, cattle rearing, tillage, and some 
^ sluing, are the chiet occupations of the inhabitants 

CHalwaiK (13*000), the capital of Connaught, and also of the oount} 
of l^ie jamenaam^ is situated on the north side of Galway Bay, with s 
popfile^aF which is yearly diminishing. It is called the “city ol 
the tnl^s” from the Spaniards who settled here at an early date, and 
hlgraft^ tl^eir manners and customs on the inhabitants, which may 
' obseryer be traced to this day. It was a packet station 

lor ii^furida, and the steamers Were subsidised by government, but, 
anfertuhately, matters were mismanaged, and the subsidy was with* 
drawn* . It is ^e seat of- a Queen's College, and an IntermediaU 
School ; haagood fisheries. It held out for the Stuarts untO 1632, 
and w^taken after the battle of Aughrim in 1691 by Ginkle. 

(3,072) .(£, Loughr9a)f has good agricultural trade, 
Taain (6,000} (jTiirrota), a fine town, with numerous religiouc 
establi^tets; including two cathedrals, has a good market. It 
fli Jarlath’s College, and a Diocesan School. 

(3,200) [Suek)^ has the greatest cattle market in^lre« 
1^4*- ^ branch ot the Grand Canal extends from Shannon Harhoui 
..jb' ma town, and the Midland railway passes the town* 

MayO| level on the E., but mountaiuoua in the W. and 
indented by bays bordered by tboky 

She l 4 rg«st iahmd of Ireland ie off its ooast, and the 

-S ' , ' 
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pQtun^aof the HuUet is in the W* of the cottnti 7 . It 
ia ;;C^in«4 by the ifeyi^flowing into Sillala Bay^ the ^lut 
into Lough Maak. Tl^ ia a purely aj^iipaltaral couBii{y« 

Cks^^bar (3,568) , oonsiste of tw| laaiii slnbbto Wall tttikovi 

tlie buildihgs and ahops being near the west-end of &e town, 
and the outskirts being occupied mostlj by labourers oai^lgyed in 
the tillage fields around. It has large barracks.' In .1798 tbe 
£WU(di generStL Humbert defeated the yeom|uu^, Shd held .the town 
for a fortnight. Balllna (5,550) , a fiouriahjng iotW^ lias oonsiderable 
trade in provisions and grain, with a ptospMus salmon fishery. li 
has a quay a mile from town, and the ahippin is inoreasjhK • 
taken by |)ie I’rench 1798. ■ ; , , 

Killal8r (654), on the bay of same name, is an old oati^dral 
where the French landed, 1798. BalllzurObe (2,400)' (JBs5^), iS W 
improving town, with a good cattle fair. Weatpbvt (4,^) and 
Newport (851) are active little ports on Clew Bay. They atb 
frequented by tourists.* , ’ ! 

Sligo is a good agricultural county, which produces 
excellent potatoes and good grain crops. Tho su^acd is 
in general hilly, interspersed with lakes, some of *n lia^e 
she f GiU and Arrow, , ^ ' 

Sligo (10,600) {Garroguey pleasantly situated, bd^tS of 

12 feet draught to discharge at the quay, and oarries on an extensive 
trade in com, provisions, and butter. It has some' coasting trade, 
and an important fishery. It has two or jthree good 
banks, and other public huUdings. , . 

BaUymote (i, 180) and Tobercurry (884) have agricultuxnl trade, 

• There Is nothing in these Isles more besntlfnl sad more pfetarensiiei tAin the 
■oath and west of Ireland. They who know tho fairest portioM of EslSpa atttt And 
in Ireland that which they bavo seen nowhere else, and wbiob haa ebanna sSI Lie 
own. One might suppose the Island Just riskb from tbe aea, akd newly beamed on 
by the skies— as If sea and land were there first panlng, tad tbe wi« 

order beginning its work; such Isibe infinite eonfuioa et surge and betab„bar» 
' besdlajid, river, lake, grass— of land and sea, snnsbine and showeta, and ralnVWovet 
, nil. Thaekexmy doubted, and any one may doubt, wbethef 1lhec« is in ibSitmim 
a grander view than that over Westport to Clew Bay, But tha whole eoask .VMaod 
•oath, indeed all round the island, has beaoties that many a trfitnlM Snil^ltaSil 
.has not the least conception of. Tbe time wlU coins When. tbe taaiuil iiWoAt;6| 
tourists will lead the way, and when wealthy Englistunen, one after aOoAfr. tnrapM 
sueocMiQn, will aeize the fairest spots, and dx befe tb^ inomar c^rtefa Thay 
wCl not be practically fniihei’ from London than the manyaeate of ony-ii^ity ill 
tbe North-Midland counties were thirty yeara aga El|mteen hoiuni will dren now 
take the Londoner to;tha Atlantic shore, and twenw wtt) eobo carry Umtothe fnrthctl 
promontory of the island. I'liere are those who will nm weleome ancb a change npon 
theeplrltof thaftsecHe; hut if we see In mebaai^df IreiaadcfftaViniwhadtM 
tbaiun hMdep jnine or fertile soil, why may we not hope that lb will agalu cover 
her land with pleasant homes, and a busy, eontentad, and Increasing p^le, inch ai 
iMbT rogiona with nothing boa thair beauty and aalttbciiy to vaooiU' 
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/ LijdlMmy ibbg ahd batrc^i is remarkable far the number 
of its lakes) him a e<^d and sti£^ soil : irbn, coal| and Ic^ 
are fotindt /, ^ small fidHion the ebunty reaches the sea ; 
but it* hsk 'na; port. ®ie chilf lakes are : — ^Loughs Melvki 
and Mafme(k% between this county and Fermanagh ; Lough 
Alien in the middle, and loughs Rhyn and Boffin in the S. 

Caitlck-^*^8nS^non (1,481), “Eookfort," is a emaU^tawn with. 


out any pardcidKr iaduBtry. , . 

Monill aHhiiting market-toT^ centrally situated,' with 

improTing agnoultural trade. * 

; Stai^liainpton ;(977) is a small town with agricultural if ade. • 


is flat county, with the exception of 
tlmt ; |h^' bordering on Sligo and Leitrim, which is 
ioll^. ' .The soil is fertile, and rich pasture districts are 
fouud.'.vB6^ Bxe numerous, and though coal andiron have 
they have not been worked to any considerable 
ea^^nh. t ^Grazing and tillage are the chief industries. 
Many largeTlakes are on the borders of this county. 

(2,722) the assize town, is principally an agricultural 
mart. .'It remains of a castle and an abbey. 

]^i^n (1,051), an old town, with a good cattle market, has a 
oatl^ednd, and was once a bishop’s see. 

Bo^Ue (8,161) {JSoyle), near the river’s entrance into L. Key, is 
a good .town, with the remains of an abbey. 

' (1,146) (-8'a<>*) has a brewery and a provision market 

-^ rkfriam na. interesting ruuiB, but is a mere village. 


Of rnSLAim WTTB AT tmSBT 8,000 ZNHiCBXTAllTS. 

‘ j DSrm Population, Induatries, fto, 

245.000 Brewing; laoe and tabinet making oom* 

■ ■/.Iv :* ‘ meroe; provision and cattle markets. 

176.000 linen trade ; commerce ; Bhip.baildi 2 ig, 

'"i:,' ' • 'salt-redning; provision-oorihg. 

OOrk, • ^ 7S.000 Butter market ; provision trade. 

Idtmeiictt . ’ 39,000 Splendid bacon and hams; tobacco and^ 

. ' snuff; provisions. > 

X^dQxiidoriT; rSO^OOO * Ship-building, 8hirt.making, .c^ommeToe. 

^ ' 26^000 Kx^rts Of piovisioiis, fowl, ^ 

PpbwUeda,. . ^ ' ^ eott^nlsctoz^/ pmvMon 

.'V trade ; brewing.^ ' v 
Oaiwfty. 18,060' lushing .1 woolmarkei ; 

Siiknimy. 12.000 Wbolleus s Provislou trade. Ao. 
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those of England, and some countries of continental Europe, 
are insignificant, and severdl mining companies /h4^e 
di»pp«»«i. 

Coal. — ^There are five coal-fields Besides^ a leW patches’* in (Shire 
and Cork:— (1) Antrim^ near the town o£ Ballyoaeile; (9) 
near Bangannon; (3) near Brumketin; (4) th 

Tipperaiy, x^ear KiUenaule ; (d) Kilkenny^ near Castlecemer. 

Copper is found in Cork, Wicklow, •Ti{>p6rary; and Waterford 
oonnties, in quantities extremely limited. ^ > 

Xiead is found in Armagl^^. Bubliii, and Tipperary, 
j^rrltes is found in Wicklow. 

Marble* is found in Kilkenny, Donegal, Fermanagh, and 
Silver has been foimd in very small quantities in ArpAsgti, SltijfS, 
Wicklow, and Tipperary. r > 

* Iron is now found in Fermanagh, Cavan, and in the £. of Anttinx!. 
Sulphur is found in Wicklow and on Clare Island. 

Bock Salt is raised in A^ntrim, near Belfast. 

Canals. — The canals unite the navigation pf^mjiny 
rivers and lakes in the interior of the countr/^ 

The Boyal runs N. of Buhlln, passes Mullingar, and entem;the 
Shannon near Lanesborough, after passing through Longford otmiisy* 
The Grand runs S. of Dublin, passes TMlipstown and Tallamcte, 
enters the Shannon, at Shannon Harbour, and proceeds to BaUiUS^d^. 
It sends a branch to Athy, and another to Mountmelliok. 

The Ulster, joins Lough Erne and Lough Neagh, passing the tCFWns 
Monaghan and Clones. -r '/ - , , ^ 

The Newry connects the navigation of the Bann with (ktrliaglpacd 
Lough. ' ; 

The Lagan canal unites this river with Lough Neagh. .. ^ ^ ,, . * 

The Boyne canal runs from Drogheda to Navan smd Tcftn.’ . ' < ^ ,;V' 
The Shannon and Erne, which is not yet in 
Lough Allen with Lough Nme, ’near Ballyoonnell. , , t/' 


'^BiverS.— On the B. are the Zagan, Bpgfi^f 
(koca arid Slamy. i ” 


The Lagan rises in the centre of the county pown, int-x W., 
Bromore, curves round to the N., passes L^burh, and enters ^Ifasl 
Lough at Belfast. , ^ : r . 

TkaDss.rises in Cavan, runs £. thrdugll ' ICeatk and 
enters the sda S« of Bund^ Bay. . . ' 

The Boyiie. rising in Eih^g oodniy, . trave^^s a vetv w 
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eonnlry, passing Trim, Kavan, and dlatie, and enten tihe Irisb Sea at 
lli^ed^ ^ On its bonks was fought that important battle, 1690, iti 
vrhioh James IX, was defeated by his soa-in«law William lit its 
most important tributaries are the peel and Blaekioater. Its length is 
a^uMd miles, ^ 

The Uifey rises in the Wioklow mountains, flows W,, passes in a 
oircuitoua course through Kildare, and flowing E., enters Dublin^bay. 
On Its banks are Blessington, Newbridge, Lucan, and^Ohapelizod 
Its length is 50 miles. * 

The Ovooa IS formed of several streams from the "Wicklow moun- 
tains, It flows S«E., passes Rathdrum, and enters the sea at Arklow 
The soenwy on its banks is much admired. * , 

The Slsuaey also rises in Wicklow, and running through Carlow, 
pa^s from N.W*. to S.E. of Wexford county^ and enters Wexfonl 
harboUi|^^ On ‘its banks are Baltinglass, Tullow, Newtownbarry, 
Enoischrthy, and Wexford. Its length is 60 miles. 

On the S. avethe Barrow, Suir, Blackwater, Lee, and Bandon* 
The Barrow, Nore, and 8uir are called the “ three sisters.'^ 

The Barrow has its source on the N. declivity of the SHove Bloom ^ 
mountfiiins*!^ Queen’s county. At first it runs northward, winds 
round to the east, passes Portarlington, and at Monasterevan turns 
directly soulii, passes Athy, Carlow, Leighlin-bridge, Bagualstown, 
for^ the boundary between Kilkenny, Carlow, and Wexford, passes 
New Boss, and enters Waterford Harbour after a course of 120 miles. 
Its moat important tributary is the Note, which rises on the same hili 
in Queeu^s county, proceeds in a southerly direction, passes Abbeyleix. 
Kilkenny, and Thom astown, and joins the Barrow a little north vf , 
the town of New Boss. 

The flulr also rises in the Slieve Bloom mountains (and hence these 
three rivers hare been called the “three sisters”), drains the great 
county of Tipperary, through which it runs from N. to S., is turned 
by we Knockmeiledown mountains, runs N. and then 
’l^ io’fUunB ^e boundary Ime between Waterford, Tipperary, and 
Kl^enny, and with t^e Barrow forms a noble estuary called Water-, 
fo^ hai^ur. The towns on its banks are Thurles, Cahir, Clonme). 
Carrick, and Waterford. Its length is about 60 miles. 

The lUaokwater rises in the W. of Kerry, and has for the most 
part an easterly course, passing Milistreet, Mallow, Fermoy, Lismore, 
and Cappoquin, it enters Youghal harbour. Most of its coarse has 
so beautiful scenery that it lias been termed the Irish Rhine.’" 

The Lee has its principal sooroe in the Caha mountains, N«ai 
Mderoom it is joined by several streams from tlfo N. It now flows 
iifld passing Cork, enters Cork harbour, 

^ ' rising a little B. of the eoiuee of tiie Lee, runa almost 

parallel to that river, pastes Huumanway, Bsliyneen, and Bandcm, 
and wtim Kinsala harbour, i. 
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TjnB Bbaxmoii rises on tlie borders of Cavan and Ferinanag1i> in 
Mduot Cuiltagh, at a considerable elevation above sea level. After 
a sluggish course of about ten miles it enters Lough AUen, leaves it 
in a southerly direction, passes .Oarrick-on-Shan non, and running 
through Lough Baffin, forms the ifoundazy line between Boscommon, 
Gidway,and Glare on the right bank, Leitrim, Longford, Westmeath, 
King's county, Tipperary, Limerick, and Kerry on the left. After 
passing thn^igh Lough Eee and Athlone, two miles further south, it 
makes several beuds.in its course, passe^ through Lough Derg,, a 
little south of \Khich, near Killaloe, the navigation is interrupted 
by waterfalls, avoided by a short canal of two miles in Iragth., Afthr 
passing Limerick it mea& the tide and forms a wide estuary and 
enters the Atlantic, after a course of 220 miles. In the Shannon the 
tide rises from 12 to 17 feet, and this noble river is navig%Ma^^; 
within 10 miles of its source. Its principal tributaries are 
west~the Such (with a course of 40 miles) and the i^ergu4i>v on ^ 
^t are the Camlin, Inny^ the greater and lesser Broana, Maigue^ 
and JDeel, with some smaller streams. 

On the N. are the the rivers Bam, Foyle, and Erne, 

The Bann rises in the Monme moan tains under the*'iiazhe,ot 
Upper Bann, passes Baubridge. Gilford, and Portadovjn,' and enters 
Lough Keagh. The Lower Baun issues from this lake, divides Antrim 
from Londonderry, passes Portglenone, and enters the sea below 
Coleraine. The whole course, including the lake, is about 80 mile’i. 

The Foyle, .properly speaking, is formed at Strabane by the junction 
of the Mourne from Tyrone, and the Finn from Donegal, passes 
Londonderry city, and enters Lough Foyle. » 

. The Eme, rising in the S. of Cavan, passes through Lough Ougbter, 
enters the Lough of same name, after passing Belturbet, passes fonis* 
kiilen, and enters Donegal Bay below BaUyshannoa. 

Lakes. — ^Tho principal lakes of Ireland 
Erne, and Oughter in Ulster/ Oowna, SheeUn, Derta/e&mgh% 
Owel, and Ennell, in Leinster; Conn, Mash, Cdrrib, 6i% 
Melvin, Allen, Baffin, Bee, and D&rg, in Ck>nnaaght; the 
lakes of Killarney in Munster. 

Keaga is the largest lake in the tJnited Kingdom, Xt reossvto the 
rivers Bann, Blackwater, Eallinderry, and Main, and ooyem ' 
square miles, being 17 miles long and 10 broad Its waters havAboen; 
noted for their petrifying qualities. ® Iv ; 

cBrns is divided into two parts, and is drained by a river of the sam. . 
name, ^ It produces abundance of good dsh, is studded Willi Vdkiltl 
100 islandii, and is well wooded on the shores. 

Ouglitsr is also an expanridn of the xivSr Eme, and of an Imgtdsc 
shape. It also produces many varieties of fish 
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JDerravarafi^li is a large lake near Mullingar. 

Owel lies a little further S. than the previous lake. 

often called Btlmdere^ is 4} mi^s long and 1| hroad, and 
stored with fine fish. | 

Conn is bordered on the W. by hills stud mountains, and the E. by 
a level country* 

Mask, remarkable for its excellent trout, is a fine sheet of water ; 
also bordered on the W. by mountains, and on the B. Ity lowlands. 

Corrib is the second largest lake in Ireland^ and lies 3 miles S. of 
Mask, whose surplus waters it receives through a Subterranean chan* 
nel, the stream being in several places visible on the surface* 

Gill is remarkable for its picturesque scenery. ^ 

Melviii is surrounded by hills in almost every direction. Its 
salmon and trout fishery cannot be excelled. 

AllfO, shaped much like a triangle, is surrounded by bogs and 
marshes. It is 8 miles long, and 3 or 4 broad. 

Baffin ia of a very irregular form, and consists of two or three lakes 
bearing different names. 

• Ree, aq expansion of the Shannon, is one of the best fish lakes in 
laelan^ Several islands, some nicely wooded, are on its bosom ; and 
with a bfo^en outline it is 17 miles long. 

Derg,* an expansion of the Shannon, is 24 miles long, from 2 to 6 
broad, an^ from 10 to 80 feet deep. Its surface is studded with 
islands. 

The lakes of EUlamey are three in number— the Upper, which is 
2k miles long knd | of a mile wide, with many beautiful islands on 
its surface ; the Middle, which receives the surplus waters of the 
^ former by the Long Range river, is three miles long; and the Lower, 
which is 6 miles long and 3 mil^ broad, has about 30 isles on its 
bosom ; and its greatest depth is 252 feet. Nothing can exceed the 
^ natural scenery of these lakes, surrounded by mountains of graceful 
buiAine, 1>eautifuUy wooded with evergreens and other trees. 

Mineral Springs. — ^The principal mineral springs are 
at Mallow, Clonmel, Lisdoonvarna, Lucan (near Dublin), 
Swanlinbar (in Cavan), and Ballinahinch (near Belfast). 

OOSiSt Iiine. — The coast line, including the inlets 
' marked hy the penetration of the tide, is above 2,200 m. 
"itt length, and contains numerous fine harbours, 14 capable , 
, receiving the largest vessels, and 30 admitting large 
coasting vessels. ^ 

viS \p^rg is in the S. of Donegal, surrounded by dreary moors and lileak 

^ violent gusts of wind; and on one of its many isles ttante 
‘ ot Fatridri Purgatory* a place of pilgrimage still mueh frequented. 
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ll^ablin bay, which is large and spaoiotis^ though not deep, is skirted 
on tl^e K by the Hill of Howth, a promontory rising 460 feet aWve 
sea leireL The coast, as we proceed Is low ; and passing'SlSla* 
hide^ a small watering place, Ldm^y isle, the isles called Skeftia 
(iQVLV or five in number), no important bay tss^n until the estuary of 
the Boyne, which forms a good harbour five miles long, is reached* v 
Passing the low shores of Louth, with Olbgher head, we arnve 
Dundalk bay^ an inlet about 10 miles wide at its entrance, but rather* 
shallow* The peninsula lying between this bay and Oarlingford lough 
is hilly and moun^inous, some of the summits rising irom 1,600 to; 

1 ,900 feet. The Moume mountains come near the southern shCre of ,ibC 
county Down, on the E. ofNCJarlingford lough, a well -sheltered rci^* 
stead, wi^h some sunken rocks at its entrance* ' Dundrupi hay lA 
posed and shallow ; but Strangford lough, owing to a strong 
at its mouth, and some rocks, is not a safe harbour. This ootot 
od a peninsula called the Arda, the coast of which is, in many places, - 
liold and rocky. The small Copeland isles are at the entrance to ' 
Belfast lough, a safe roadstead, about 90 feet deep, and dfe jmflos 
wide at its mouth. On the Antrim side, the coast is, for the most part, 
rocky. Further north are Lame lough and Red bay Rair*hep4 '.the*^ 
N* E. point of the island, is a bold promontory, between wUieli 
Bengore head lies Ballycastle bay, and 3 ipiles fromr ith S^re^' 
jRaCMin island, (rising 450 feet), a very good fishing statioi:^ : . < * ■ 

A few miles further W. is the celebrated Oiant^a Oauaetea^ which 
** extends above 1,000 feet in length at low water, and^ consists 
polygonal pillars, so closely and regularly joined together that tbeir • 
top is a perfectly smooth platform. ” Kotbii^ particularly marks the 
N. <v>ast ^ntil we arrive at Lonuh Foyle, the entrance to which (ohly 
one mile wide) on the £. being called Magilligan’s pointy and 
W. Iimishowen bead. This lough is 16 miles long, and m 
harbour up to Derry city. The N. and W* of Donegal oic 'vock^ 
and mountainous, wild and rugged. Malin head is cold mid bleak;. 
Lough Swilly is irregular in shape, and has many islands 
face. Teelin head is the most W. point in Doneg^^^, the boun^ry ^ 
beween which and Leitrim is the river Downea, Donegal bay» nraoh 
exposed to the Atlantic, is large and spacious, and of consider* 
able depth. Bundoran, a much frequented watering-place, is m 
Donegal. The coast is now low and tame. Sligo harbour oontains 
two bays Sligo, on wbioh is the town of this name^ and Rallypodarh 
more to the W. Eillala |>ay separates Mayo fr6m Sligo, and is 
pretfy deep, with good salmon and trout fishing in the rivers , wtiieh 
enter it. Killary bay, extending seven miles inland, received tV 
largest vessels. Blacksod bay and Broadhaven are equally good bar* 
bourn, the lonner being completely land-looked. BelmuUet is a 
f^ninsttla; on, the N. of whiob is Erris head* oA little further Sk Is . 
AMI island, oemtsining acres! In Clew bay, about 17 ippel./ 
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W. from Westport is .CQsre islsud, «nd moro S. InnUhtar& ai^} 
Inaisliboffitt. The W. of Galway oontaina the rugged district d^ed 
Ooimemara, eontaitiing the mountains knowfii as the Twelve Fins,” 
lemaHhable for' their picturesque ^uty. Galway bay containsmany 
large idauds, and has not provdFa very safe harbour, owing t<rthe 
pir^fn^ence of sunken rocks. The N. sound and the S. sound lie 
ihid & of the Arran Islea From Black head in Galway Bay to Loop 
head, the only inlet on the rocky coast of Clare is Liscanor Bay, of 
> popskd importance, except for sea-bathinjg. The entranc^ at the mouth 
^ the Shannon is 10 miles wide. Tralee B. is S. of Kerry head ; and’ 
Berwick* bay, fiirther S., is the place where a small Spanish force 
eltected a lan^g in 157S, and were soon liter defeated. Dingle bay 
, (8. of the Blasket isles, Sybil and Dunmore heads) extends many 
milf^ inland, and is a fine deep harbour. Still further S. is Valentia 
island^ very fertile, now containing the terminus of the Atlantic 
; baklA^ A mountainous promontory lies between Dingle bay and 
K<fnmare river ; Bantry bay, a splendid natural harbour ntnning 25 
milea inland, is of some historical celebrity. Mizen head and cape 
Cihar are p^minent points a little further E., the former rising 750 
^<J|apa Clear Island has only a few inhabitants, and is bold and 
' ro<j^^ On the S. of Cork t]ie inlets penetrate the land deeply. Gian- 
dpre, donakilty, and Courtraacsherry bays, ioge,ther with Kinsale, 
‘Cork, and ^oughal harbours, are the most important. Cork harbour 
cobtains in its bosom the Cove, and is one of the finest harbours in 
Europe. Spile Island, on which is a convict establishment and artil- 
lery bracks, serves as a breakwater to the inner harbour.* Passing 
Ballycotton bay, wide and open, we arrive at Yougbal harbour, in 
the^ county of Waterford, which receives the Blackwater. Passing 
Thaix^re bay,/ we meet Waterford harbour, a fine inlet of the sea, 
scpev^jing the counties of Wexford and Waterford. It is deep and 
j^d cax>able of receiving large ships, and has some active trade. 
Hodk he«td*» the moat southern point of Leinster, and is on N. of 
Waterford harbour. Going east from this point we pass the SaUee 
and arrive at Carnsore point, the south-east extremity of Wex« 
The harbour of Wexford is land-locked and secnre ; very naf» 
row at ctftrance ; widens into a fine bay, but its utility is impeded 
.by a bar a^ the mouth, leaving only eighteen feet of water at high 
tide. The east coast of Leinster is comparatively even and tame^ 
there, be|n|^im bay deserving of the name from Wexford to Dublnu 

Irish B&ilWdfyS.-r-l. The Midland Great Western, connect* 
log Dublin with Galway, Sligo, and Westport, has seven capitals of 
copntiM on it, and proceeds through Mid^ngar, Athlone^ BosoSbi* 
mpn, Boyle, and Castlebar. 

* A e5ntraeaca of St Uary wl^ 
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^ %, The Greet ^athem end l^eeterin connects Dublin with Cork^ 
Trelee^ wd Xmeriok^ end het twelve eapitels of oounMes on it. It 
proceeds ihrough Kildere^ Porterliogtont Meryborough, XhnrleSi 
Chadevill^ end Mallow (KiDsmev to Trelee) to Cork. 

, ^1. Dublin is connected with K. of the Island by the Great 
^^ortheicn railway, prooeeuing through Drogheda, Dundalk, Kewry, 
Pcatadown, to Belfast, and to Londonderry by IgnTiiftlrill^yi. 

The principal Railway Centres are at Clones, Portadown, Mallow, 
and Limeridk Junction nw Tipperary. ^ ^ , 

Bdneation.«->Ineland bas two XJniveraities^Trinitiy College, DnbQn, 
founded in 1591, and richly endowed; and the Queen’s Fnivenityc 
loausisting of colleges in Belfast, Cork, and Galway, founded in ldi9« 
The education of the middle classes is carried on in the Eoyid 
Schools, those of Erasmus Smith, Diocesan Schools, BraifUEiCathollo sna 
Protestant, and several others established by private enterprise. T&e 
National Schools^ which have conferred great benefit cm the ^tmtry, 
are attended by nearly one million of children. The Christian 
Brothers”* schools, and those of the Church Education Sodiety/* 
are also numerously attended. 


THE COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES OF 
IRELAND. 

Both the commerce and manufactures of Ireland are on a very 
limited scale when compared with those of the sister isle. Intercourse 
in trade is chiefly carried on with England ; and to a less extent with 
America, Scotland, and the continent. Irish commerce mainly con- 
sists in the exportation of agricultural produce, cattle, and linen goods, , 
and the importation of colonial produce, wines, brandies, cutlery, 
machinery, coal, groceries, earthenware, hardware, andmianufactured. 
goods. Dublin is the greatest commercial depot of the country | dm 
other chief trading towns are Bdfast (mainly exporting linen), t)prk 
and Waterford (mainly exporting provmons), Drogheda, D^ddk, 
Limerick, Londonderry, Newry, New Boss; Galway, and Ws^rdi* 
Gattle and pigs are principal articles of the export trad^ Wd it 
is estimated that 14 millions* worth are annually ship]^ th Great 
Ifoitaitt. Batter, fowl, eggs, bacon, lard, corn, flour, and meal, are 
also largely exported. The northern towns monopolise the trade in 
linen; 12 millions’ worth of this artide being annually esqKWM. 
The salmon^fidieries of the Shannon, Moy, Ikne^ Bann, 
water, Boyne, and other rivers, also constitute an important, ariblklw 
of ^commerc^. Trade with England is mainly oarried on through 
Liverpool, Bristol, Milford, and Holyhead; and trade with Scotland 
through Glasgow and Greenock. « 
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From ilie comparative scarcity of the necessary Jhihera|8, as well 
as thdr disposition (the co^ and iron not being found in snfheie^t 
quantities together), we find that Ireland is, by no means so well 
adapted to, carry on extensive mimufactures as England. linen, the 
staple manulactare, is almost whoUy confined to the province of Ulster, 
and has its centre at Belfast, The manufacture of cotton goods hiw 
declined ; it is still carried on to a small extent in Belfast, Drogheda, 
and Bortlaw. WioUen goods are manufactured . very generally for 
home consumption, as ^annels, friezes, and tweeds &d stockings. 
Fopliii,a fabrio of silk and worsted, and ornaments in bog>oak, are 
;niade in DnbUn. Limerick manufactures gloves, and army-clothing. 
Distillation is carried on in various especially in Dundalk, 
Oo^k, and Dublii^ and the Irish whiskey, now much* used in 
j^ngland, excels the Scotch in strength as well as flavour. 
Breweries are numerous and extensive , those of Dublin, Cork, £al- 
kenn^, Waterford, and Drogheda, are worthy of note. Paper is rnanu* 
factored, at Dublin, Navan, Galway, and other places. There are 
Unneries in all the important towns. In Donegal many females are 
employed in the worked muslin trade, and kelp is made on the shores 
* find exported to' Glasgow. Numerous other minor articles, as soap, 
oandles, ^coarse earthenware, sail-cloth, ropes, etc., are manufactured 
for home itte. Belleek has famous potteries. The want of capital, 
combined# with a feeble spirit of enterprise, has hitherto proved a 
barrier to the prosperity of Irish manufacturing industry. It is indis* 
putable that the more extensive introduction of manufactures, as 
affording a means of regular employment, would be highly beneficial 
to the lower classes in Ireland. 

IRISH MANUFAOTUEES. 

The linen manufacture is the principal, Belfast being its 
chief sedt; together with Lisburn, Ballymena, Newtownards, 
Lui^an, Porlfcidown, Newry, Carrickfergus, and Portlaw, in 
cQmtf Waterford. ^ 

' (llottOE is manufactured, as already stated, to a limited extent at 
Drogheda, and Portlaw. 

' WooBsiis.— A kind of coarse woollen doth called frieze, is made in 
mihy places ; Mountmellick, Kilkenny, Lisbellaw, Hillsborough, 
^ Kfitnaothomas, Waterford, Bailieborough, Carrick-oii<Suir., 

Blarney.' Tweeds are now made at Nava% Blarney, eta 
yiabiueti, Lace, and Poplins, are made in DuMn. 
dUabs is made in Belfast, Cork, and Dublin. 

Iron Foundrlea are in Mountmdlidc, Wexford, Cork, Dublin, 
Bdfast. 
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Wii(liPkey is extensively made in Dublin, Bdfoat, CSolaraiiM 
])buda]k, Oorb^ Budbrniils, Limedol^ Bando% Ifondon^de^^ ^4 
Briebs are mi^e at TuUamoze, and EiU (b4 JOubliitV; - 
Baer is made in Dublin, CastleDeUinj^a^ Ba]!ido|l», Cotki, 
lownm^ Ballygawley (l^one), Birr, Newrh 3kiklM^% Drogbai^ 
l^illalaoTe, Londondeny, iDralee, Dunganrani and otjbai^ pb^pes* / v 
Pottexy Ware.— Belleek has lately become famous for its potteiy. 
leather is made in Dublin, Newry, Belfast, poleraina, Corl^ Band<HI^ 
Pa»er— Dublin, Antrim, Navan, Belfast, Armaglli bafo 

manufactures. * . V 

Gunpowder is made at ^Ballincollig (near Cork): Slmt^ s^ 
corns, S. of Dublin. ^ 

Cambrics are made at Lurgan and Portadown* • \ ^ ^ 

Tobacco and Snuff are manufactured in Dublin, Cork, 
all the large towns. ' ^ 

Thread.— Gilford (county Down) » the greatest plape 
factori|8 in the United Kingdom. 

Shipbuilding is of little importance as an Irish industry; 
Londonderry, Dublin, Cork, have some shipbuilding ; but it 
at Belfast ^e largest vessels are made ; one at present near!^ 
pleted is, next to the Great Eastern, the largest vessel in the naih|| . 
Corks and Glass Bottles are made in Dublin, Cork, ai^d Be] 

Fisheries. — Salmon fisheries are at the towns <rf Cole 
raine, Ballyshannon, Sligo, Ballina, Galwajr, limerick, 
Bandon, Youghal, and Drogheda; hemng, at BG^tb, Arkr 
low, and Ardglass (co. Down); also to a less degree all ronii<t]t 
the coast. Almost every other variety of fish common to 
the British seas is found on the Irish coas(. 


lEISH AGEIOULTUEE; 

The occupation of nine-tenths of the population of Ireland oonrists 
in agricultural pursuits, subdivided into grazing, MUags, and da|iy 
fanning. As yet, chiefly for lack of capital, few of the agrioultdral 
improvements of England have been introduced by me Jlish Isriivefia 
Oninany large farms, however, we find the appiioaian 
power successfully introduced. The best grazing counties are Meall|, 
Boscommon, and Limerick.* The pre-emitiently sheep oountiesare 
Wiol^pw, Galway, and Kildare; Pigs are numerous in Wexford ahd 

* Those rrodndng the greatesl number «n4 best qbelitr of fat csttiet ^ 
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eTsiy stlftdf oomify. OoaU eutB mosi mimei^ in ^eny^ and 
Cavan# Keny; 06tk» and Galway 
J>Qt^ ITyronS, BonSgal# and Londonderry, jare*the most remark- 
^ able FUxao oonnties^ Orun OropmM most extensive in Cork, IJp- 
l^eraty, Galway^ and Tyrone:, beana and Ptas in Wexford muct 
mOro ti^an in any c^ker county. Wheat is largely produced in Kil< 
kennyi Down, Tipperary# and Cork : oats in Meatb, Cork, Tipperary, 
' Tyrone, Antrim, Bo'M, and Donegal. The Queen's county raises most 
Barkp i and Antrim, Ck>rk, and Wexford, most ^Tay. Potatoes sxe 
prbdhc^ abundantly in every ^unty of Ireland ; but Kilkenny, Wex- 
,£ord, Cferk, Antrim, and Tyrone give most of them, in proportion to 
their iuse. Turnips are raised largely *in Queen’s county, Mayo, 
Tipperary,, Cork, Donegal, and Galway. Dairies are kept mostly 
, In i^rk, imrt of Limerick, ahd Kerry, Horses are most numerous in 
Dubbu, Wexford, Cork, Antrim, and Down, Tipperary, Cavan, Mayo, 
G^wtty# and Wexford. Out of an area of 20 millions of acres, about 
151 m^oDs are arable. 


• * latitudes and longitudes. 

‘ ’f ' 0 

PLACES SAME OB VEEY NEARLY THE SAME LONGITUDE, 

ttesrees. ^ 

IJ E. 0anterbur7, Ipswich, Norwich. 

J K Hastings, Maidstone, Chelmsford, King’s Lynn. 

0 Lewes, London, Boston, Grimsby Valencia. 

. J -W. Gnildford, Windsor, Bedford, Lincoln, Whitby. 
1 , W. Portsmouth, Beading, Nottingham, York,Lerwick. 
IJ W., Southampton, W'arwick, Derby, SheflSeld, Leeds, 
• . Shields. 

IK W. P(vle, OhSltenham, Walsall, Leek, Berwick, 
Fraaerburgh. 

W. Dorchester, Bristol, Hereforc^, Bolton, Blackburn, 
'-p Appleby, Kelso, Dunbar, Montrose, Banff. 

Z W. Bridgewater, Newport, Monmouth, lirerpool, 
Carlisle, Dipadee, Kirkwalh 

%W. EaSster; Merthyr lydvil, Denbigh, Workington, 
^ , Duip^es, Perth, Thurso. . . 

’It. ^aosea, Bangor, Kirkcudbright, Glasgow, Stir 
. ling; Dornoch. * 

4| ’l^. liskeardiDouglas, Wigtown, Kilmarnock, Paisley. 
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6 W. Truro, Milford, Stranraer, * Eothsay, Inverarjr, 
Cape Wrath. 

W. Penzance, Don^^hadee, Oban. , 

6 W. Land’s End, Dublin! Belfast. / I 

6J W. Wexford, Dundalk, Portadown, Ballymonejr, 

Stornoway. 

7 W. ISfew Boss, Carlow, Athy, Monaghan., 

W, Carrick-on-Suir, Mountrathf Tuilamore, Granard 
Lifford. • * 

8 W. Youghal, A^Mone. 

8 J W. Cork, Limerick, Sligo. 

9 W. Ennis, Galway. 

9^ W. Killarney, Kilrush, Westport. r 

j i) W. Clifden, Achill Isle, Belmullet. 

PLACES OF THE SAME OB VEBY NEABLT THE SAKE LATITUnB. 
Degrees. * ' 

51 N. Winchester, Salisbuiy, Taunton. 

51J London, Bristol, Cardiff’, Bantry. « 

52 Ipswich, Buckingham, Tewkesbury, Cheltenham, 

Hereford, Brecknock, Youghal, Cork. , 

52^ Lowestoft, Birmingham, Montgomery, Enniscorthy, 
Kilkenny, Limerick. 

53 Boston, Nottingham, Stoke, Newcastle, WicMow, 

Athy, Maryborough. 

53^ Sheffield, Manchester, Liverpool, Dublin, Athlone, 
Ballinasloe. 

54 York, Lancaster, Dundalk, Cavan, Boyle. “ 

54J Whitby, Darlington, Appleby, Newtownarda, Bel* 

fast, Omagh, Ballyshannon. 

55 Newcastle, Carlisle, and Londonderry. 

55 J Jedburgh, Selkirk, Ayr. 

56 Dunbar, Leith, Falkirk. 

56| Dundee, Perth, Oban. 

57 Stonehaven, B^moral. 

57^ Inverness. 

69 Kirkwall. 

6 0 Lerwick. * 
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ADDITIONAL NOTEWORTHY PLACES IN 
THE UNITIfD KINGDOM. 


[!r/w learner must know <U least the poMon of each^ county in the 
British Isles wnd Us (MpUal^ before he can avail himself of this im* 
portant list of remarkable places, ] ^ 

Abbotsford, on the Tweed tfio residence of Sir Walter 

Scott. , 

Abergele (Denb.), (6,000), where an accident occurred to the 
Irish wAil train by an explosion of petroleum oil, when 14 per- 
sons? including Lord Famham and Judge Berwick, were burnt 
to cinders. 

Abernethy (Perth), the capital of the ancient Piets, has ono of the 
two round towers in Scotland. 

Jlblzjisdon (Berks), 6,000, on the Thames, formerly the seat of an 
abbey, J^as' trade in malt and some sack-making ; attacked twice by 
the^BoyaliSts, 1644-6. 

9kdare,#t small town (Limk.). has the ruins of three abbeys. 
Aldershot (21,000) (Smts\ ia important from the establishment o( 
a permanent barrack and camp, which have attracted many tradesmen 
and mechanics to the neighbourhood. 

Alford (Aber.), where Montrose defeated General Baillie and the 
Oovenanters 1646. 

Amesonryor Ambrosbury (Wilts), the birth-place of Addison (1672), 
one of the purest writers in the English language. 

Amertham, a town (Bucks), has manufactures of black lace, straw- 
plait^ and wooden chairs. 

*Andoyer, 6^00 (Hants), on the border of the Downs, unimportant 
agricultur^ town where the matting trade is carried on ; it has a silk 
Itocking manufactory. It has also a good grain market. 

Armidel, 8,000, on the Arun (Sus.), has a considerable export trade 
in edm and timber; here is Arundel Castle^ the seat of the Duke 
0 $ Norfolk. 

Ascot (Berks), isnoted for its races. 

Ast^rd (8,600), is a flourishing town of Kent, one of the largess 
stoci markets in the county. It is in the midst of the hop and 
. ^agricultural districts,* and near it, the S, E. Bail.'wAy Company have 
established their extensive locomotive and oarriagi manufactories. 
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A8libOEnLe->(i) a town (Derby), with a good oheeie market and 
iead mines ; (iij in Meath, near which is a laoe-oouiea , \ 

Athelney (Som.), an island between the PaMt and Tone, at 
junction, with a forest in which iifred the Great concealed h^eif 
from the Danes, 878. 

Athenry, a town (Galway), where the Irieh se{^ts Wfere! defeated 
with great slaughter, 1316. Extensive ruins are near town. 

Atherton Moor (Lancjiwhere the royalists defeated f&fkr, 1643. 

Attghrizn, Aghrim~.(i.) a village (Gal.), wbSre the army of JTames II. 
was defeated by that of William III., 1691, and St. Huth, l^e com- 
oiander of the former, sluing, (ii) an unimportant village in "^^bw. 

Aylesford (Kent), where* the first battle was foUl^t t>etweeh the 
Britons ahd Saxons, 455. : ^ \ 

Axminster, 3,000 (Dev.), on the Axe, whm excellent carpets were ' 
formerly made. 


BalUnahlnch— (i.) a town (Down), with a spa well ; wjbiere t)ie insur* .. 
gents were defeated, 1798 j (ii.) a village in Galway, has a v<9ry good 
salmon and trout fishery. ‘ 

Ballluamuck, a village (Lougford), near which the French 
Hulnbert were defeated and compelled to surrender by the kii^s 
troops, under Lord Cornwallis, 1798. . ^ , 

BallachuUsh, a small town (Argyle) with extensive slate quarries. 

It stands on Loch Leven, near the entrance to Glencoe. 

Ballyragget, on the river Nore (Kilkenny), has the ruins Of acaitH 


and near it is the cave of Dunmore, entered by an arch 50 feet b%^ 
containing many curious chambers within. v, / 

Balmoral, 45 m. from Aberdeen, the Scotch residence Of Queen 
Victoria ; beautifully built on the Dee. 

Baltimore, a village (S.W. of Cork county)^ whe^B the Spaniards 
landed, 1602 ; it was sacked by the pirates of Algiers, 1631; ^ 

Bannockburn, battle of, 1314. See Stirling. . ^ 

Bantry Bay (Cork). Here the French fleet was defeated, 1796 ; 
a mutiny broke out here, 1802. , , \ ' 

Barking, on the coast (Essex,) is inhabited by fl«(heriben who supply 
Mie London Markets., , , , . .***^« 

BAmet (Herts) (8,700), on the borders of Middlesex, whetb Wa^ 
wick the Kingmaker was slain on Easter Sunday, 1471* It is much 

ifo feet high, in the Frith of Forth s last^^see 
held put for the/ Stuarts. 

Battle (Bus.), tfhere William I. built an Abbey, 1066. \ , 

Battersea, on Thames (Sur.), remarkable for its park and 
gardeus, lately much improved. 
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^eacby Head, a bold headland 563 feet high (Sas«), off which (he 
Irench deet, mider -Touxyille, defeated the English and Batch deeto^ 
under Torrington, 1690. 

Belleeki a Tillage (Fer]n.)| wherl porcelain is manufactured. 

' Benburb {Tyrone), where O’Neill defeated the English under 
Fagnal, 159d; also c^ed the battle of the Blackwater. Pagnal and 
lw600 of hia men fell in this enffauement* 

BerkUcunstead, 3,500 (Hertford), the birth-plao ' * the^oet COwper, 
hasconsiderable trade, and a grammar school. 

BerkeX^ Oastle (Glos.), the birth-place of Br. Jemjj^er, the disooyerer 
of vaccination. Here Edward II. was murdered, 1327. 

Bessbroolta ' has linen factories on an extensive scale. 

Bicoster, an important agriouitural, commercial, and sporijng town 
(Oxford), has cloth and sacking manufactories, and a brewery. 

'Blai^gowria (5,000) (JEriehi), in Perth, is remarkable for scenery. 

BrSirbouBe (7,400), in Yorkshire, has trade in cotton, silk, and wire- 
making. 

Blackheath, near Greenwich (Kent), where Wat Tyler’s, and also 
Jack Cade’s adherents encamped, 1381 and 1451. 

fiOandtOrd (1536), on the Stour (Borset), has extensive manufactures^ 
oi shirt buttons. 

BlamyiCork), a village in which there is an active manufactory 
df wodUens and tweeds. Its castle was besieged 1690. 

Bloy^eath (Staff.), where the Yorkists defeated the Lancastrians 
U59. ; . 

iObirOUghbrldge (York). Here the army of Lancaster was defeated 
by Edward the Second’s troops, 1322. 

BOCoobel (Shrops.), where Charles IL concealed himself after the 
. battle of Worcester, 1651. 

Bosirortll, a village (Leicester), where Richard III was defeated 
slain By Harry Richmond, afterwards Henry VII., 1485 — the 
last battle of the ** Wars of the Roses.” 

Boswell Bridge (Lanark), where the Covenanters’ troops were de* 
* feated by MenmOuth, 1679. 

Boumemodth, a fashionable watermg place on Poole Bay (Hants), 

BraddO^ down (Cornwall), where the Parliameutai'ians were de« 
feal^ by Royalists^ 1643. 

Bridgend (Glamor.), a town on the Ogmore, has woollen manufao* 
tares abd larjf{e iron works in the immediate vicinity. Here the elec* 
Hons for (he eounty are held. 

^^pbrt (Borset) (7,rf00), a borough on the Biide^ has a good 
harboW, andabri^ trade; vnth manufactures of aail-doth, Isl^es, 
thread, lines, and nets. , 

• Rem was 8%iisd the Act of xrnlC!i betwM Gxeat Bxitsln and BMland, ttOU 
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Brlthaak, on Torbay (Dev. )t 'where William Prinoe o! Oraugw 
landed^ 1688, 

Bttrgh-on*SaiulB, a village (Cum.) on the Bden^ where Edward 4, 
died, 1307t bis way to attack the Scots. 

Burnham Thorpe, near Lynn Begis (Nor!.), the birthplaoe of Lord 
Nelson, 1767. 

Caine, 5,315 (Wilts.), a neat town, has some flax and paper mills. 

Carbery lilH, where Mary Queen of Scots was defeaM by her 
nobles. (Edinburgh), 1567. * 

Carlshrooke Castle, built by the lord of the Isle of W^t» near 
Newport, soon after the Conquest;* where Charles I. was imprisoned 
for 10 iponths, 1647. 

Canon, in Stirling, is a good seat of the iron trade, 

' Carstalrs, a town a few miles from Glasgow, with manufactures of 
chimney pots. Many sand quarries are worked here. 

Castleford (York), situated at the junction of the Aire and Calder, ^ 
the seat of the Yorkshire potteries and glass bottle trade ; is near the 
centre of the West York Coal District. 

Chalgrove Field, 14 miles S.E. of Oxford city, where a^battle was 
fought in the civil war, 1643. in which John Hampden was^staiif. . , 

Cheddar, a town (Som.), where the celebrated ** Cheddar cheese 
is made. . . 

Chelsea (Mid-sex.), on the Thames, with a One hospital for invuv 
lided soldiers, has splendid gardens. 

Chertsey (Surrey), where Csesar crossed the Thames. 

Chippenham, 1,387 (Wilts), is a great seat of the cheese trade > 
stands on the Avon. It was taken by the Danes, 880, beihgthenthe 
residence of the kings of Wessex. 

Chttdlcigh (Devon), nearly destroyed by Ore in 1807, but iam>w,an 
important place; is situated in an agricultural district, where much 
trade is carried on, and is famous for cider orchards. , 

Cinque Ports, consisted of 5 ports, ** charterefl in the tii&e of 
Edward the Confessor,” viz. ; Sandwich, Dover, Hji^e, Komney, and 
Hastings. They were formed into a' separate jurisdiction by the 
Conqueror, under » warden. To these Winchelsea and f^e were 
added afterwards. These towns were bound' to provide a certain 
number of vessels for the protection of the coast for 16 days. 

Olontarf, a small suburb of Dublin, where the Danes were 
defeated 1016, by Brian* Ving of Ireland, and his sons. 
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Ooaltoxidge, atxmt 10 allies E, from Glasgow (Laa.), has great 
smelting furnaces ^nd brick making. 

Cooper’s^ HUl, (Sur.), of poetical fame, where the new Indian 
Enginehripg College has been builti 

Oteetown, a small port (Kirko.), has granite quarries of which the 
ftew Liverpool docki were constructed. ^ 

Crieff (Perth), mth manufactures of cotton, wooileu, and linen, 
and worated stuffs, is in the midst of delightful scenery. , 

CttUoden, a moor about five miles from Inverness^ the scene of the 
final overthrow of the adherents of the Smarts, 1746. It is now a 
railway station, though nothing but a smalkvillage. 

Corfd Castle (Dors.), where Edw^ard, the martyr, was murderld, 979. 

Dangan Castle* (Meath), where Wellington was bom, 1769. 
a 

Daventry (4,061) (North am.), has manufactures of shoes and silk 
Stockixlgs. It is a considerable agricultural centre in the W. of the 
oounty. 

« Ded^ffton (Oxford), one of the four polling districts of the 
oonzltyi ts an improving town, near the borders of Northampton. 

Bentozf (Lcntf) (6,117), has hat>making and cotton spinning rather 
ezteii8iyel]|^ 

t>rlMeld (6,000) (York), manufactures linseed cake, &o. 

Drumclosr, a village on the borders of Ayr and Lanarkshire, where 
the Govexianters defeated Graham of Claverhouse, 1679. 

‘ OUlwIcli (Sur.), stands directly S. of London, near Forest Hill, 
ijritli mineral springs, and a richly-endowed college. 

DuneannoxxFort^ on the S. of Wexford, commands Waterford 
Harbout. Here James 11. set sail after the battle of the Boyne, 1690. 

£|SiPgWPld (York.), an ancient town in the N. Riding; has several 
m^dicihal springp. 

Easttocmme (Sua), a fashionable watering-place, rising in public 
'estimation. . 

Edgeootei see Banbury. ^ 

(War.) was the scene of the first, rattle in the civil war, 
1642, in ^hich, though iuderisive, 5,000 men were slain. 

,• * Slderslisi, a village two miles from Paisley, where Sir W. Wallace, 
the Scotch ]^triot, was bom. 

' nstow, near Bedford, the birth-^lace of John Bunyan, who wrote 
the best allegory in any langiiage. 

•The weight of erid^oe goes to prove he was hom In Dublin. * 
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‘ - » 

TBviH&sta (S,boo} (Wot.) whOTe 4ii^ 

leltBd and dew DeMontfort, Earl rif taajwrt w, ISMI. 

1 “ * 

FlBbguaoi^ on the coast of Pembroke, where alVenohdetiMtoettt 
landed, 1797 ; but they were soon made prisoners. ' 

Flodden Field, a village (Northumberland), 13.inile8 S^W. of Ber- 
wick, where^James lY. of Scotland was defeat and jdaiit^'ldU^h}^ 
the English under the Earl of Surrey* 

Foilhammerum, a village on Valentia Island 
of the Atlantic cable. ^ 

Fort Augustus, a small Village, no longer n 
the mihdle of the Caledonian canal. 

Fort William is a small town of about 1000 
near the S. entrance to the Caledonian canal, 
fortress. 

Fotherlugay Castle fNprtham.), where Mary Queen orSdotiiVrwi 
imprisoned and beheaded, 1537 ; it no Ibngelr etista. ’ > . 

Glencoe, with Alpine scenery (Arg.), where the clan of 
was atrociously massacred, 1692, owing to the inveterabs faatfbd 
the Master of Stair. ^ X > 

Gretna-Green, a village (Dumfries), a station on the' GuledoMnft^ 
railway ; well known until lately for its irregular mairibges, wbj^' 
were annulled by an Act of Parliament, 1856. 

Hackney, a village, 2 miles N. of London, where Howard ^ 

anthropist (who died at Kerson) was boi^ 1726* / 

Halidon Hill, opposite Holy Island (Bur.), where ^Edwbrd 
defeated the Scots, 1833, and placed Edward Baliolon the thione,. 

Halstead, 7,000 (Essex), on the Colne, 18 miles from Ohelmsfoi^ 
with manufactures of silks, satins, velvets, And straw plait. ^ * 
Haslingden, 7^698 (Lane.), has much iniaiiing an^ quarxyihirf 
Hedgeley Moor, in Northumberland, where the Were^ 

defeated, 1464. ^ • 

Heckmondwik^, 800 (York), makes bkinkets and heavy wooHens. 
Heytesbury (Wilts), is engaged in clblii making* 

Heywood, 21,248 (Lano.}» is chiefly engaged in the cotton menu, 
faetnre. 
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.liftlijhywn remadinft of a oatiiedral : a battle 

.the Yori^ts were Tiotorious. ^ 

Hitchln (1^630) (Hert8)/m a jjlLeasant Valley, in an agricultural 
diatriot, aad in ^e neighbourhood of seTeral fine old manrions: 
'straw-plait manufactures are carried on. 

Hoxnildon Hill, ue Wooler. 

Horifiam (7,747) (Sus.), so named from Horsa, the S^on prince. 
Huntley (8,730) (Aber«), has granite quarries. 
lloigilltfiQlUltita. on the Solent^ where Charles 1. was^imprisoned, 1648^ 
has a good fowl market and excellent qua|ries. 

Hyde (Ches.)l 13,Q0pi is seven miles frem Manchester : owes its 
rise ehiefiy to the cotton manufacture, together with iron, Seal, and 
print wierks, in which the inhabitants are actively employed. 

, QolA»8ter (Som), the birth«place ^ Roger Bacon. 

.y, vilkestOn (Derby) (0,662) 12 miles from Derby. Populatiou is 
iu^Dcipally employed in the silk, lace, and hosiery, and in the iron 
^^d,coal todes. 

^ Vj|]|Ve:sloeliy, on the Loohy (Inver.), near Fort William, where the 
.Covenanters were defeated by Montrose, 1645. 

„ DnanvUlV (Derby) forms, with Qodnor and Park, a rich and pros- 
perous nuning districi 

' S^W 4Sur*) is noted for its botanical gardens. 
jClimWodk (Dim.), where there are very extensive ruins. Hexu 
reveal s^rinishes occurred in 1641-2, and here the Fenians attacked 
the 1867* . 

, l^tUisbrimlrie, a pass about 2 miles long, of exquisite beauty (Perth), 
through Grampians, where Graham of Claverhouse, the leader of 
the Qiglilandera, fell, 1689, fighting against the army of WilRam III. 
the z^lway now rans through this pass. 

Kdoplmai^ imsold oastle (Cork), where the poet Spencer resided. 
Ensyth (Stirling), where Montrose defeated the Covenanters, 1646. 
• Klnge te ldge on an inlet of the English Channel, remark- 

able for the ludubrity of its climate. It is in a rioleagrioultural districts 
with some trade in malt , and leather. It produces a liquor called 
whltii^aUt not found .else^Vhere. 

Knighton (itad.}, where Owen Glendower defeated and made 
soner Sir Edmupd Mortimer. , 

Kirriemuir, 4,000, a tojm, (Forfar), where black linens aio exten- 
sively made. ^ • 
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MMova, ttm B»aiHS<mi.L;t«ii^^ 
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itfiOla '(Dui{riei)^at(mii<nm|| 

. . for woollen, [tlaid, end 
bbnoh banks, and some libraries. ' - 

lisngslder near Glasgow (Ben.), wb«A» llary;'^ 
jetted by Mnmy, 1668. : •■ ,,. ^ , 

0 IttiSport {1,100) (8om.) {FamCf, bu liiiw otcqAif ^ ftiAi>'-, 
iiM^iJfleimportwice. « *• , ^ 

lieid^ton-Buzzard (4t700) (Beds.), on theGmna Jmiotioa 0^^ 
|s engaged in straw-plait and koe-maldng. ' 4 T \ ' 

Usbellaw (Ecrm.), with manufactures of woolleiiiB andWtis^v . 
UBdoonvama, aTillage in ^Sare, with exoellent ^pas. . : . 

tiuca^ on the Liffey (Dablin), is a small <dd tows, not^'ifiiW ^ 
fihalybeate springs. 

Lutterworth (Lcic.), associated with Wyolifb) and the -paridt of 
which he afterwards became rector, 1874. ' , . • 

Lyznington (2,474) (Hants), where the timber of tbo New^ifoc^t ^ . 
ehiedy shipped. It is a good watering-pUioe. ^ * 


Hachynlleth, an ancient town (Mont^), where Owen GlendoWer 
held a parliament, 1402. » A , • 

USarket-Harborough (Leices.), a town on the Welland, wii^ 
factories of shoes, hose, etc. 

marston-Uoor, 9 miles S. W. of Yor^ city, where fJrom^lldet 
Eeated the royalists under Prince Rupert, 1(644. , / A 

Melrose, on the Tweed (7,000)^ remiurkable for the ^bs p! its an^; 
cient abbey. , ' ^ “ A 

Helton-Mowbray (Leic.), the centre of a great hunting country, 
and where much Stilton cheese is made ; also pork pies. ^ « 

Middleton, 5 miles from Manchester $ has a gnbmar-sohool, and 
cotton and silk factories. ^ ^ 

Midleton (Cork), has an onion fair like that of Birminghattu ' 

Monk-Weamumt^ (Dur.), on the Wear, Jbbe birth-place of the Yene» , 
Table Bede. 

Mortimer's Cross (Here.), near Le<muuiter $ hm wsfi a battle In 
1461, which fixed Edward lY. on the throne, and in oommemoration; 
of which a pedestal is erected bn^thespok 
Morley (9,607) (Yorkshire), is engaged to the wooUen mannfaotn^:^ 
apd< in mining. 
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Mi;M^^«irjiJ!f)>iwiiii^^ vImT^ tll6 fOTOM.of Chulei It* 

^ attillery a&d privato papen 


^ ^lure David 11., King of Scotland, was de- 

by ^um Shilippa, Queen of Edward 111., and brcyight aprieo- 
ler to Lo^4on, 134^ * 

‘ ITewartE.fSroita), wbenre Bang John died, and who^ Charlea L was 


pven up by the Scots to the English army^l646. 

. VewMOge— (1) in Kildare, has a barracla; near which is the Cor- 
sgh Oamp; (ii.), a village of Wicklow, near which are copper and 

':t'^^|^H^'(in.Berks), her»i two indecisive battles were fought, 1643-i 
^/ifawport (Sbrop.), on the Strine, with nuUierous mines of iron anc 
poal, poaseaset a covered general market and corn eischange, with pub 

> , Kewtownbutler (Ferm.), where the adherents of James U. were sig 
nat^ defeated by the Enniskilleners, 1689. 
i) Ko|re— (&,)^a navid station, and admirable anchoring place, off Sheer 
neM); where a mutiny broke out, 1797 ; (ii.) a river in the oounti 
Kilk^ny, Already described. 

srorthaJlerton, 5,000 (York), where the Battle of the Standard ' 
li^iareen England and Scotland was fought, 1138. 

Ormaklrk (Lane.), is a rising town, with cotton and silk factories 
and coal trade ; gingerbr^ is made. 

C^ott (9,000) (York), has trade in coal, cotton, &o, 

(Northu.), where Hotspur defeated Earl Douglas, 138S 
was inhnorinlized in the famous ballad of Chevy Chase.’ 


Z^]iyx{ 3,679 (CornwOt in the midst of orchards, which are so numc 
roua as to tesezfthle a forest •, has trade in artificial manures. 

Peterlo<^, near Manchester, where a Reform meeting was disperse 
by the da^ry and 500 people wounded, 1819. 

Peters Fields (6,103), near Manchester, where the ** Blanket Mee 
ing’* was hdd, 1317, every, man bringing a blanket to encamp in tl 
fields in the intended insurreotionaxy movemeut. 

Peveneey Bay (Sue.), where William the Conqueror landed, 1066. 

PhUlphangli, a village near Selkirk, where Montrose was defeab 
by the Govenaniets,, 1645. 

Portaferry, a small ^wn (Down), whence many of the leaders 
the insurgents of 1798 esoap^ to France. ^ . 
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Slskle (Edinb,) Here the Soeli wei?e defeated ia* J547. , 
9oatefiract» ^372 (Yort), has extensile liquorfce phntatieitta^ |l:t^ 
famed for its castle. Here Bichard II. wat rnurdm^ > 

Portland (Dorset), a great ccn|iot depot, exports building Van, d 
(iomb stones. Off thk town Admiral' Blake defeated Jhitph* 

Portsoy .(Banff), a seaport, with a good stining trade' in ewqrOi salt 
fish, flax, and woollen stuflfe. V 

Powlck-^Brldge (Oxf.), where the first daralry ski^ilde&ooo^redla. 
month before Edgehill), in the civil war, Ifilt ^ V ^ 

Padsey (14,000) (York), is xnuoh engaged in the woollen tmdle. 
Pwllheli, 3,04d^ (Cam.), is a small port with active ti^Eld^, V a 
B athmines (Dab.), whe]^ Colonel Jones, the Parlia^ntarian com. 
mander„defeated the Duke of Ormond, 1(^9. 

Eedruth (10,000), a good market town in ObmWsll wiib^thl a#i* 
copper mines in the neighbourhood. 

Ehuddlan (Flint), where the ** Statute of Wales was nassri,^12^4. 
Richmond (4,443), is a borough in the N. Riding of YorlE^ite, for 
which it is a polling-place. 

Ross (5,000), on a rock on E. bank of the Wye (Here.), hhal^eU 
made famous by Pope’s “ Man of Ross,” John Kyrlc> whose house is 
still here, and whose benevolence and public spirit the poet SO jdrtiy 
admired. , ♦ ; , , 

^undaway Down {in Witts.), where the Royalists^ were victorious 
over the Parliamentarians in a skirmish, 1048. 

Bunuymede, an isle in the Thames (Sur.), where the bafohB com* 
pelled King John to sign Magna OKoHa, 1216. " ' 

Rye Bouse (Herts), near Ware, the scene of a plot, 1693* 

Rye (Sua), 3,864, one of the Cinqtse Ports (once a wuH!^ towUK 
Bowton Heath (near Chester), where the Irish coutfogeni fo 
favour of Charles I. was defeated by the Pa^liammitmrianS^ lillfi, . 
Beaham (9,000) (Dur,), has shipping and coal mfokig. 

8t. Bees, near the headland of same name (Cum.), with a "Uiefifcglsa] 
College largely attended, , 

Balntlleld (in Down), where a skirmish t^k pla<fo betwueh the 
United Irishmen and the king’s troops ia 1799. 

Band!ringham (Her!.), the shootingsesA €#thei Fiifoiic of 
flandhurst (Berks), a royal military cci.egC4or the liicv, " 
Bedgemoor (Som.), where tlm Duke of Mosoimatiiwaivdefeated, IB85, 
forces of James II. 

tMUm Msllet (4,000) Sbmetset^ wl^ 
eb^ is obtained. 
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Sobne^ near PeriK, whore the Sl&ige of Scotland were crowned. ^ 

Sberterna (Dor.y, haa iilk and gloye maJdng. 

Sherwood Forest ^otts), theacene of Eobin Hood’s exploits. 

bae of the four Aiilitary oampsi the others being 
Ald^j^ot, Ouxtagh, and Colchester. 

Shotis (Lijuiark)t has extensiye iron and coal trade, large furnaces, 

. etoi The dia^ot around is well farmed. 

. Sittlnghouime (6,1601 (Kent). Bricks, cement, an^ paper are 
largely mahufaetured. « 

SolOhay (Suf.), where an indecisive but sanguinary action took 
plac4 between the English fleet under the Duke of York and the 
DtdMdfthndef'Opdm *• 

SoiwaykkoBa (Cum.), where the English defeated the Soots, 164 J. 

Sonthwold Bay, off Southwold (Suf.), where the Duke of York 
i^rd Sandwich fought a sanguinary battle with the Dutch fleet 
under De Euyter, 167:7. 

Btamfosxl Bridga {JOerwent^ Yorh)^ Harold defeated Tostig, 1066. 

Stlltc^, a village (Hunts), at which travellers got some cheese from 
rtjei^steniireto which they gave the name of “Stilton," though it 
WaWneVer made there. 

Stoke (Notts,), near Newark, where Henry VII. defeated the 
imbostor^Simnel. 

. S^vu^of t (10^000), at the junction of the Stour and Severn, has 
g^d local trade in coal, grain, and timber. 

Strlltbpeffer, near l^gwail, is now celebrated for its mineral 
wateito^ 

Strhtton (Com.), where the Royal forces were victorious, 1643. 

(Ox.), is the place where John Hampden died from a 
wound he received at Chalgrove fleld, 1648. 

' ll^lbaryFort (Esx.), {Tkame^)^ nearly opposite Gravesend, where 
. Queen ElhsabediL reviewed the troops, on the approach of the Spanish 
, Axmieidcs 16S8. 

Tippemulr (Berth), Montrose defeated the Covenanters, 1644. 

Torbay (Dev.J, a nne sheltered harbour, where the forces of 
Williem, Prince of Orange landed, 1688. 

TOwtW (York), where 40,000 Lancastrians were slain, 1461. 

Tramore (Waterford), a watezing-p|[iaoe, with a splendid strand. 

Twlokenbam' (Mi^)f on the Thames, where Pope resided. 
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Vinegar Hill (Wex.)t near Enifisoorthy, where the Irish insnrgenta 
were utterly defeated by Lord Ijake, 1798. 

Wantage, 3,000 (Berks), an ancient town ; was the birth-jdaeft oi 
Alfred the Great. 

Warminster (Wilts), situated at the western side d! Salisbury plaih ^ ^ 
corn trade is carried on ; also matting and hair-cloth weaving. ^ 

Weighto% a town at the foot of the Wolds (York.), 'has One 
largest sheep fairs. ' ' ■ ■ . 

Wetherby, on the Whsjffe (York.), has a magniftoenil 'jpt^ 
corn market, great trade«in manures, and agrioultural ' 

West^Calder (Edinb.) is an important rising town, wiA 
which produce much paraffin oil 

Westminster (see London). In the reign of Edward L the 
** Statutes of Westminster** were passed Treaties were conclui^. 
here at the foliewing dates 1259 between England and Fraffoe'; ' 
1654 and 1674, both with the Butch •, and 1870 which gdarantdejil 
the integrity of Belgium. , 

WlUenhall (Staff.), where locks, keys, and other iron- worB:e0f6«exe- 
cuted and sent to all parts of England. ^ , 

Wirksworth, in the midst of the mining district of Berbyehite, 
has lead mines, hat, and hose making. ^ 

Wooler (North.), on the Till, in the vicinity of which werefdUgW 
the battles of Homildon Hill, 1402, Floddon Field, 151 3, andHedgelcy 
Moor, 1464. 

Workington, in Cumberland, with great exports of coal to Ln^and 
and a good salmon tisliery. Mary Queen of Scots land^ ||<^j||ter 
the battle of Langside. 

Worsted, a village in Norfolk, gives its name to well l^ovvn oloth^ 
made of wool first manufactured fiere. 

Worthlngr (7,400), on the coast of Sussex, is a v^atering-plij^,. 

Wrlngton, near Bristol {Sonf,)^ the birth-place of Jo^ Lp^9* ^ 

Wroxeter {Severn) a village (Salop) where there are of 

an ancient Boman city. > ' ; ' 

YeovU (8,000) (Som.) where gloves, leather-di-essing, etc,, 
are carried on. There are also some woollen factories. Here Captain 
Speke, the discoverer of the source of the Nile, ^dentuUy 
bimsell < V ' ‘ 


Noi»a.-4lmost eTery place in the previous list has been aaked by the Civil ^ 
esamiiiers. 
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euApe. 

Area 

■y (kamam. 

Mode of Acquisition. 

Sq.MUes. 

dUbraltar ^ 

Capture 1704 


Helistcdaiid 

MdllM^tdands* 

Cession 1814 

Capture 1800 

6* 

116 ^ 


Population. 


MOI>ElJ&N DIVISIONS OF OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. 

V Under the Govbbmob-Ge^bal. 


Pkovinoes* 


Area. • 

Population. 

Mysore 

e 

. 27,077 

5,056,412 

Berar 

a 

. 17,334 

2,231,565 

Coorg* • 


. 2,000 

168,812 

Ajmew , 

a 

. ' 2,661 

316,032 

a 


Under Govebnobs. 


MA<|rae 


, . 1 138,318 

31,281,177 

Bombay 

e 

1 ' 124,462 1 

16,349,206 


Under LixtrriBaANT-Gk)VBBNOBs. 

Bengal 


. 168,696 

60,595,624 

N. w. Provinces 

, ' 

. 81,403 

80,781,204 

Pax^ab^ 

. 

. 101,829 

17,611,498 



Under Commissionbbs. 


bude * • « 


, 1 £3,892 

11,800,000 

Central Provinces 

, 

84,96il 

8,201,619 

Assam ^ 

• 

. 1 53,856 

4,132,020 



Totals 816,490 

188,723,469 

if ye add to the above 




Proteoted States 


' 689,316 

60,000,000 

British Burmah 

, 

. 88,656 

2,747,148 

Straits Settlements 

. 1,440 

370,000 

Ceylon (lale) 


, 24,464 

2,405,287 

Cyprus (Isle) 

, 

, . 4,600 

140,000 

IiaDuan(lsle) 

, 

30 

4,898 

Hong Hong (Isle) 


• 30 

124,000 

Aden (Town) 

. 

. 19 

45,0(M) 


Capital. 

Mysore 

Eluchpooi 

Mercara 

Ajmeer 

Madras 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Agra 

Lahore 


Lucknow 

Nagpoor 

Gowhatty 


We haTeudlrand Total of British Possesions in ASIA of 1,524,834 square miles, 
wM^l^pulation 244,499,862. 

AFRICA. 

Area* Population. 

CapaC?6lonyt Capitulation, 1806 222,308 720,980 

Oambla settlement, 1631 21 14,190 

OoidOoabt 1664 16,000 620,000 

Stexra Xieona Ceded by Chiefs, irsz 460 • 97,690 

Natal Settlement, 1838 19,000 866,600 

Tra&ayaal Annexed 1877 116,000 300,000 ' 

8 t. Helena Settlement, 1679 47 0,490 

Capitulation, 1810 706 880,823 

Aaoensionl. , . settlement, 1816 86 . 200 


' *** Usaall 
♦liieludi 


or 9.000 troopt in addition. 

anf tho Transkei territarioa. 
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I 

AMEElOiU. 


Colonies. 

Dominion of 
Canada 
Bermudas 
Newfoundland ^ 
Nova .Scotia and 
Cape Breton j 
Balise . 
Qulana (British) 
Falkland Islands. 


Antigua, 

Bahamas, 

Barbadoes, 

Dominica, 

Grenada, 

Hondurasi 

Jcunatca, 

Turks and Caicos 
(or Keys,) 
Montserrat, 
Nevis, 

St: Kitts, 

St. Lucia, 

St. Vincents, 
Tobago ' 

Tortola, 

Trinidad, 


Mode of Acwiisition. - 

Capture, ' 1768 { 

Ceded,* 1768 j 

^ttlement, 1^ 

„ 1713 

Setdement, at various, 
dates, 

Ceded, 1788 

CapituistioD, 3808 . 

^sBion, 1887 ^ 


^ST INDIES. 


Settlement, 

Cession, 

Capitulstion, 

Settlement, 


Capitulation, 

Cession, 

Settlement, 

Capitulation, 


1688 

1689 

1606 

1768 

1768 

1670 

1665 


1628 

1623-1660 

1803 

1768 

1768 

1665 

1797 


Area 

.Sq. MOe*. 
‘ a*180,# 

40, WO 

18,620 

U,800 

76.000 

18.000 


166 ' 
888^ 
188' 
17.090 
6,400 



4,728 

9^ 


1,268 

tim 

UnVOO' 
I S»000 
110^ 


AUSTRALASIA* 


New South Wales Settlements. 


South Australia 

West Australia 

Victoria 

Queensland 

Tasmania 

New Zealand 

Figi 


ITlie total popula- 
tion of al^ these 
Colonies is now 
2| millions, and 
the ai’ea ahnost 
tluree millions of 
square milea] 


1788 

1836 

1829 

1861 

1869 

1803 

1841 

1874 


760.000 

980.000 
86,208 

670.000 
26,215 

106,269 

9,000 



In addition, the Axjgkl ako Islakds, about 400 miles 8, ^ New 
important as a station of the wbale^flsheiT in the southern sens.' 

Noakouk Islanp, lying a little E. of Australia, onoe a penal setdemeiB^ h 
% aviation of about 600, consis'iiig of the descendants oithemvwieeiteff t 
** Bounty/’ removed here, at their own request, in 1866. 

Thus the approximate area of the Britl^ Empire is 8,8601,000, i 
m one-sixth of the Qlobe ; and the population, taking the Uniti^ Pa 
at 34,000,000, is 290 mUlions, or one-flfth of aU the inhabiitaiila of thei 

The BaitisH PossBssioNB will be described hi deM dnfo tha'Odi&nliSen 
whkb they geographically belong. , ^ ' 


* The dates here refer to Canada propes (loe p. 419). Hindi olfc Bnpeii’aXM 
being s^ unexplored, the area must be taMaasa\Hipro!xkBatioB \ ' 



PBANCE. 

British dolonies. 

Dor Oobttiei, aa regards their administration, may be divided into 
thm elaam«rt|^ having resp^^ible governments, those having 
l^r^lientative / w but not responsible governments, and 

thc^jcalled, *^ Grown Colonies,*' in which the authority of the Grown 
pir^jorninates* In the first class the countries are almost indepen- 
dentji crown appointing the governor, and having a jieto on their 
I legilJh^dhy It might ^lash with imperial interests ; and in legal 

maiiera. ftn appeal lies to^ the judicial committee of tjie Privy Council, 
llheile have responsible ministers, who exercise patronage, are subject 
to change, just as in the imperial government. In the second, class 
this C^hsWn controls all appointments, and the ofGLcers of administra- 
the Home government ihiough the Colonial Secretary. 
ijjtMdipal Crown Colonies are Ceylon, Hong Kong, Guiana, 
/anmloe^^hCauritius, Trinidad, the Straits Settlements, Cyprus, and 
. the West coast of Africa. 

• ‘ FRANCE .♦ 

Franck, separated from England by the English Channel 
and JSt^aitft of Dover, has Belgium on the N.E.; Germany, 
Swita^iand, and Italy on the E. ; the Mediterranean and 
Sp^n: 6a the S. ; and the Bay of Biscay, with a portion of 
the Atlimtio on the W. This, the most compact and one 
: jOi|^ih 0 ftc£; 6 st countries of Europe, has a length, from S.E. 
to N' Wif of 620, and a breadth of about 540 miles, 

Fropoe lies between the parallels of 42®^ 20 ' and 51® 5 ' N> latitude ; 
au4. between the meridians of 7® 5 ' E. and 4® 54 ' W. longitude. Pre- , 
vioUB to the Eevblution of 1789, it was divided into 34 provinces, 
indusite of the Mand of Corsica. But at this date it was divided 
Into.. 86 depaortments, to which, after the successful war against 
Austria, in 1859, Savoy and Nice were ceded from Italy, making, in 
aH^ 80 departments. After the defeat of France by Germany, how- 
everj in 1870, the proviPoes Alsace and Lorraine (half of) were ceded 
to the latter, leaving only 87 departments to the French Bepublio, as 
at piesent eonstHtited. 

* In this (Ortiole 1 im much indebted to M. Oortambert. 
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PROVINCES 



liEPAETMENTS. 


Pepartment Popwiton* 


ns BB FRANCK 


1 Seine 

185 

3 Seine-et-^lse . 

2,141 

3 Belne'^t-Mame 

2,154 

4 Alsne . f 

2,322 

6 Oise 

2,218 

tti 

6 Somme* . 

2,^3 

7 Pas-de-Calaisf. 

2,505 

8 Nordil; 

2.170 

CHAMPAGNE. ' 


9 Ardennes 

1,955 

10 Mame . 

.3,156 

11 Anbe 

2,351 

12 Mame (Haute) 

2,385 

NORMANBT. 


13 Seine-Infer. (a) 

2,298 

14 Eure 

2,248 

15 Calvados 

2,145 

16 La Manche • 

2,263 

17 Ome 

2,329 

BRITTANY. 


18 Finisterre 

2,548 

19 Morblhan 

2,667 

20 Cotes-dU'Nord 

2,567 

21 nie-et-Vilaine. 

2.554 

22 Loixe-Infer. (a) 

2,695 

/ porpqu. 

2,696 

28 Vendee . 

24Bbvre8 . 

2,315 

25 ^ienne • 

2,574 

ANJOU. 

2,766 

26 Main^-et-Lolre 

MAim 

1,996 

2,371 

27Mayeii]ie\ . 

SSSarttaa • 

^ ^ / KcM^y 

{a) Inl^« 


,95d,660 Pa^wonthe Sdiiiejr ;/' . < 
513,073 VersailleB on a plat^fit 
352.3122 Mnlun on the . 

664,507 Laon. ^ / 

401,417 Beauvais on the Ttienaii 

572,646 Amiens on the Somme. 
744333 Anaspn the Sc«pj>e. j 
,373,380 Lille on the ; 

' ‘O' ' 

329,111 M4ziferesbntherM«^j 
385,498 Chalons on the^li^ftl^ 
262,785 Troyes on the Seine^.. 
254,413 Chaumont on the Ma^s 


-v.\' •>* 

769,450 1 Rouen on the .Seme* ^ 
404,665 JRvrenx on the Itom 
478,397 Caen on the Ofne. : 
595,202 St.*Loo on the Vire.^ 
430,127 Alen9on on the Satfm 

606,552 Qnimper on the cMei 
473,932 Vannes on G. of Uhthit 
621,573 St Brieuc. 

580,898 Bennes on the Vileine, 
555,996, Nantes on the Loii^ 


389r6$3 Napoleon*^«nd4e. 
327,846 Niort bn the Shvres. . 
322,585 Poitiers on the Claim 


524,387 A^ers on ^yeaB 

373,841 Laval on th#<Mi^eai^ 
467,193(Le ACans on||e Sa^e 

Artois , \ t 
inf4rtfnrs» lower.' ^ 







VIUHOB. 


2S1 

I 


^ Papartmefit 

Am, 

$q. mla 

ikiraoinfoia* 

99 obcmtft . ' . . 

11 

— 

70VBAXNK 

91 . 

2.333 

• 

ORLBiuiAIS. 
SStkUmMt-cniar 
as Bnre-et-|>>lTe 
UBiriret . 

99 MlATre* . 

' 99 Alllart i 

87 (^cvoMt • 

2,389 

2.117 
2.551 
2,595 
2,762 

2.118 

BERRY. 

38 Cher 

39 InOre 

2,747 

2,624 

iXJMOBSlK. 

*40 Viem^e (Haute) 
41 Oory^8e« . 

2,118 

2,218 

. A^VafoNE. 

' 99 Ouital . • 

49 • 

2,245 

3,039 

. ' LtONHAJS 
44l6tre 

1,805 

1,066 

BQBCRnroT. 

4<AlA 

47 Sa&ne«t-totre 
:4SCdt«-d’Or 4 . 

, jifoniw . 

2,258 
3,270 
a, 354 
2,781 

’ nuJiromooKTB. 
. 80 fifiOm (Haute) 
914^ 
jn’Qoutei' 

2,028 

1,J894 

^2,028 

88 btet 

3,163 




37^721 

467,133 


318,442 


262,043 

291,074 

345,115 

326,086 

352,241 

278,889 




iffouldme on the Okarto, 
^ j^hdlle, on a bay. 

Tours on'theiioire. 


Blois on Ike Loire. 
jDhartres on the Bure, 
t)rleans on the Loire. 
Nevers on the Loire. 
Monlins on the Allier. 
Gu^ret near the Creuae. 


I 

314,982 1 Bourges in centre of France. 


273,479 


319,787 

314,985 


247,665 

576,409 


517.603 

662,493 


Chateauroux on the ludre. 


Limoges near the Vienoe. 
Tulle on the Corr^ze. 


Aurillac. 
Clermont. , 


Montbrison on the Vezozy* 
Lyons on the Rhone. 


369,767 

582,137 

384,140 

368,901 


317,183 

298,053 

286,888 


'A 


Bourg. 

Ma^on on the Saone. 
Dijon on the Onche. 
Auxerre on the Yonne 


Veaoul. 

Lons. 

Besanfon on the Doub 


* KiTiisuas. 


577,748 
t Bourtoonnata 


Grenoble on the Is^re, 
t March% 
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Pepartmeni 

Area. 

Sq, mis. 

PopnlaHoa* 

04 Drome 

2,508 

. ^6,684 

06 jMpes (iHaintes) 

2,114 

126^100 

LANGUEDOC. 



66 Ardbche . 

2,110 

«m529 

67 Loire (Bii^ute) . 

,1,900 

905,521 

66 Loz^re . 

1,965 

187*367 

69 Gard 

2,256 

622,197 

60 mranlt . ' . 

2,882 

630,985 

61 Tarn 

im 

853,6X7 

62 Garonne (Eaute) 

2,529 

484*081 

63 Aude 

2,340 

283,606 

GUXBNNE. 

64 Dordogne 

3,492 

504,561 

66 Tam-et-Gar- 



(mne 

1,405 

234.782 

66 Lot-et-Garonne 

2,027 

340,041 

67 Aveinron . 

3,340 

393,890 

68 Lot • * 

2,004 

293,733 

69 Gironde . 

3,714 

640.757 

GASCONY. 



70 Lea Landes 

3,490 

309,832 

TlGers . . . 

2,390 

304,497 

72 Fsnrenees 


(Hantes) 

1,730 

245,856 

73 Pyrenees 



(Basses)* . j 

2,862 

436,442 

FOIX. 



74Ari6ge . 

1,738 

251,318 

ROUSSILLON. 



76 Pyrenees 

(Orlentales) . 

1,591 

183,056 

76 Vaadusef 

1,328 

.268,994 

PROVENCE. 

77 Rhone (Bou- 
ches du) 

1,956* 

47^365 




Taldtioni olSkiA# fihoiMiii 
G^^p. / ^ 


IPtiVas.'^ ' ' ' ‘’y ‘ . ,.v:' 

Le Pay Aeiff t|b« Jboieit 
MCende M tha lipt; i i ^ 
Kiinea on the (laM. 

Montpelier on. the lie&t 

I Alby on the Tern. 

'■ , "i"' ■ 

MontMban oa'iile ‘ ' 
AgenontheGn 

Rodez on the Ay 

Cahom on the 1^7 
Bordeaux on the C 

V 

' ti* 

‘ ' ’/ ' 

Ment-de*Ma¥ee!h on tht, 
Mudouze. 

Auch on the Gere. 

Tarbes on the Ado^« ^ 


Pan on the Gam 

' \V' 

Po^ bn the Ariige. ' 

' ’ ‘ ‘ , " "''f ‘J 

1' . ’\h /. ’<t 

Perpignan on the Tet«,^ 
Avignon on the Rhbi^ 


Marseilles on.Giilf ctf X^^oisi 


and Navirre. 


t Avlgno^VanaliiAe)jUin!<^ 




nuJKS. 

1 

2^S 

UipsrtmcnC ’ 

Aim,' ' 

Poptuailon. ‘ 

1 UspItaL 

n Jcb« ^tnwi) 
7*Var . , . 

2,600 

2,m 

140,670 

30r,8»8 

i ' ' 

Digue 

Toulon on Mediterranean. 

VKVV7. 
’Mfinnir • 

•am <aMM^ . 
sa iJif* Vi^ntllllM 

2,479 

1.748 

i;621 

. 318,000 
286,000 
192,000 

Chambery j 

Ghamoimi near Mt. Blanc. 
Nice on the Mediterranean 

t 

uiuuaim. ' 

83 gitm* • 

u ilniHii. ... 
86 Vosges . 

,407 

?,000 

15,Q00 

2,147 

90,000 

270,000 

360,000 

418,988 

8 

Bney 

Bar-le-Duc on the 0 main 
Nancy on the Meurthe 
Epinal on the Moselle 

87<^n$ICA ; 

3, .731 

240,183 

Ajaccio on W. coast 


{GkA ^ ilie oapitalfl and their situation on map from previous table.] 


I ll6*d6-*7rtUlC6 at first was so named on account of its 
Bdi]i]^surrounded by the Seine, Marne, Aisne, Oise, etc. 
It is a beautiful dis^ct, the once Boyal Domain ; ” and 
die uui^us around which the remainder of the country 
beocuckie settled. In early ages it was the chief possession 
of the Crown. 

1 ^ SMll6 occupies the very , centre of the province, and 
is st^ded with delightful mansions, villas, and gardens, 
indiiding the city of Paris, and most of its beautiful suburbs. 

‘ (1,800,000) has long maintained the first place among Euro- 

pean oapit^ as the centre of taste and fashion. Its public buildings 
iiiwartety and^dleganoe vie with those of every other city, ancient or 
It stands bn both hanks, and on two islands (City Island, 
I^uis) in the rivw, being beautifully laid out withmagnifioent 
gardens, fountams, palaces, churches, museums,, 
and iuonuments* It is elegantly constructed, consisting of 
straight and regular streets and terraces, running either parallel to, 
or at right angles with, the course of the stream, and all admirably 
paved and drained. Paris is particularly noted as a seat of the fihe 
arts, painting, aeulpture, etc., and is the chief pioneer- in piodttQhi|f; 
every vaciefy in artiblei of faidxion. 

. Among' the trtatiea^ci Paris are that of 1763, in whl<^ 

Britain Was interested ; that of 1814, which led to the ahjcllisatiott el ' 
Napoleon L ; that of 1866, which ended the Orimean war. iU 
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revolutionB of 178d, 1S30, 1848, 1870, are equally ^iio^ortant ; 

its siege by the Germans, audits ImentaUe oiyil war alterwaxds, in 
whioh the Communists figured (181^), are within the m^ctty of all. 

St. Denis (22,000), N. of Paris, was, until the ISe^ution, the 
burying place of the French kings. It is rich in sculpture and 
painting. Vincennes (10,000), to the B., is in n well-w^ed 
district. It^as an arsenal and a state prison* Here the Duke 
d’Enghien was shot (1804) by order of Kaps^leon. Autautt (0,860) 
is a suburb of Pi^. 

2. Seine-et-Oise surrounds the former department oh 

all sides, and is very productive in grains, regftthhleii, end 
fruits. , - r 

Versailles (61,000) (Ow), has the ma^iifiMnt palace, uith long 
galleries of pain tinges, on which Louis XIV. lavished the resoi^t^, Of 
the country. It stands on a plateau, has an ancient 
in grain, and is connected with Paris by a railway of 
the Seine. A treaty made here in 1783 secured indepSndiehM to the 
United States of America. St. Cloud (san-doo) had a ' 
castle, which was burnt, 1871, and a park; also > 

Sevres (6,000), a pretty place, is famed for porceilei^ 
glass. Mantes (6,600) (Seine), a pretty town, wae ; bKirh^ hf ifixe 
Conqueror in 1096, a few days after which he received thehurt which 
caused his death. Etampes (10,600) is in the Sw, with wool and 
fiour trade. Poutolse (6,000) (Oise), has the remaiiia ef an ancient 
castle, and supplies Paris with vbal and fiour. ^ 

3. Seine-et-Marne is in general a fertile and an agree* 
able province, producing, in addition to the article$ men- 
tioned in the previous department, wines ud raisins. 

Melun (10,000) (Seine), sttinds on th^ railwa/Wtr^d P^^^d 
Lyons. f 

Fontainebleau (10,000) (Seine), is remarkal^ for two b^oric^ 
incidents — the signing of the abdication of Kapoleon (1814), and the*^ 
revocation of the edict of Nantes (1686)*-*both x>^eot^ In its 
chateau. Meaux (10,000) (Marne), is called the com mart of Paris.' 
It has a cathedral. 

4. Aisne> in the N.E., is watered by ihree rivers, the 

Om, Ai$ne, and Marne, all of which are ui;^ed Jbj sever^ 
cane^. Tl^e surface is, generally diversified!.- . 

tiBM (10,000) (Aiane), is a strong fortress bn a hSliif^e midstof 
a wine country, at which some German troops blown tip aQ8r 
entering it, 1870* A battle was foujght here in lit4 bkween Napo»^ 
leon L and the Allies. 
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St. Quentin (30^000) is a flcmzUlmg cotton seat. . It produces the 
best table linen; Here, in 1557, the Spaniards defeated the Frendu 
Soiosons (10,000) {Ai$n 0 )f an oldUtown, was the capital of doVis, 
the first d^tiaa King of S^anoe—taken bj the Germans, 1070. 


5. OisOi tin agreeable proyince much covered with plan- 
tations, produaes luxuriant csops of wheat and other grain. 

BeauvaiS' ^12,000) has important. doth manufactures, cotton and 
tapestr^r-mahing, and a cathed^ with the loftiest choir in the world. 

Clesihont (30,000) has an anoient castle^which is now used as a 
prison., Compibgne (10,000) (0^), with a castle and a forest^' has 
been nsed bj Kapoleon IX1« as an imperial hunting seat. When 
Gaul was a Boman province, the military stores and arms were 
kept here. Here, also, Joan oi| Arc was made prisoner before her 
exeonlbn. Noybn (6,000) (Oiss), was the birthplace of Galvin. It 
has trade in linen, hats, eto. 


. 6. So33QLni6 corresponds very nearly to ancient Picardy. 
A^^vltve is pursued on an improved system; and its 
manufactiires of linen, sugar, and cider, are important. 

Amiens (5^,000) (Somme]^ with wooUen manufactures, is a great 
railway cenfte, 82 m. froih Paris ; has a beautiful cathedral, manu- 
factures of velvet and Kerseymeres, and was the birthplace of Peter 
the Heri^d^ In 1802, a treaty was concluded here between Epgland 
akd j^anoe,' when the former for the &st time acknowledged the 
Prendi republic. It was taken by the Germans, 1870, and oonti^bu* 
tions levlM. There are many dye works here. 

Ab'^iVfilS (20,000 (S(mm0)f is a nice town, with some doth-making. 

(17,000) (jSkmme)f is a strong fortress, in which Napoleon III. 
was ,i]ttpris<pied eieveral yeai^ 1840-6. St. Valery (^Somme)^ is a small 
port^ whence tht[ Conqueror set sail for England, 1066. Creasy, or 
a village, was the scene of the victory of Edward III. and 
ths Kla^ Prince over the French, 1346. 

, 7*' Pto«d6-09lais, lying ou the Straits of Dover, is a 
dat pvtmuce of considerable fertility. 

Arras (25|000) (Scarpe)^ aetrong fortress and a wdl-built cathedral. 
tow% bSi and tapestry n^ulactures. 

; ' (Ifi^OOO) c/ JEW^r), the chief port for England,, is a 

gQod tb#n, weU fortified^dsurr^ a moat, having a gate 

tovt^tda thS ieS aad anpS^ towards the land. , Its commerqs ilbvgry 
, eoMdtoablA Odais was taken by Edward III., after a siege 
It was retaken in 1558,*by the Duke of Guise. Boulogne (35,0.^) is 
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a on 8ft m^ bom FoQcitoMk H«re 

a^inUod 9t large fJoe (IftO^), 'm4k whldhlie intended 
to the ooast of Englandr ^d a iq^did nioitiUB«nt mane*' 

mmtea the aboxtive attempt. A^oourt liriia the latMOla 
by Henry V., in 1415. At Ouinegate ; the Battle^^f tie Bpm^' 
wae fon^t, 1513. St. Omar (50>000) is the aeat ol an ixAportabt 
collegiate establishment. Bethuna is on iheLya. 

8. Novd or French Flanders, was annexed tq France 
in 1668. It is rich, fertile, and thioSy peopled , ;prodttoeB 
abundance of *dax, wheat, sugar, and tobacco. 

14110 (130,000) (I>gule)yyk a strong fortress % chief. raUway centre, 
with linen and cloth manufactures. This 
sieges, the most important of which ,were |n 173^ 

Marlborough), and in 1792. 

Oambray (20,000) a strong town, haf clo 

and gave name to the fine mufidin, camb^o. IV 
Fcnelon for archbishop, and possesses a valuabl 
Dunkirk (36,000) {N, Sea)^ is the most N. port of Eraacaiii'jfeind hafi 
active trade. It was taken by the French General Tiird|ftHlip|filblh the 
Spaniards, and given to the English, 1858. Charles it in' 

1662 to the French. Valenciennes (25,000) {SchekUyy on the 

railway from Paris to Brussels. Its manufactures of ifee* are very 
extensive. Dauay (20,000) {Scarpe), has a college, onde of oonsiddr- 
able celebrity. Malplaquet was tho scene of a vidhftejr of Marl 
borough and Eugene over the French under Villars, 17ftft* 

9. Ardennes is rather hilly. Th4ye are two Aioe 
that of the Meuse and that of the Aime. It 

and marble, and has an aetiye manufacturing indtij^ift^^ In 
its forests the wild boar is still hunted. . ^ 

Mdzidres (5,000) (^Meuse), is a well-fortified towny^whiob dttm re*^ 
tarded the armies of the foes of France. . * 

. Sedan (15,000) (Meuse), has long been noted for its doth xfuinn*. 
fadtnres. It was the scene of the disastrous overthrow of the F^roioh 
tinder Kapoleon 111. (1870), when he, with 90,000 men, . 
prisoners of the victorious Germans. Bocixfl is a strong place^ near 
which Cond5 defeated the Spaniards, 1648. Batbeil (7,000) (Aims}, . 
xVthe of A hsttie, in 1650. BazeiUea was the scene of a.sensfd* 
^l^gement between the French gad Germans, 16^0, when the 
town 'Ivas buTnt almost to ashes. CHiailevUle has ab 

lOU* Manie, in the hept of Oha]hi^xie,.ij| d^ yevf fertile 
dephrti^f^ti,: in the S., where there, are aMiei sterile 

jdaint. It produces wines of world-wide celebrity. 
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Ohuldiui (JftfffM), on 

i6iitieie»l<xl ng^towpof It hM wine trade, 

andwooEenlaoicMiM. 

the toim into thlMii^ 

Bli^inn ( 60 ^, 000 ) { raSir), has a magnifloent cathedral in whidi the 
French Unga :troht to be crowned— one of the principal seats 
of the wine trade. Valniy was the scene of a riotory of the French 
OTer the Pnusians in 1792 . Sezanne has tanneries. It jw taken 
by th^ ]^ 0 [lieh in 1428 , and by the Oalyinists in 1566 . Bpemay 
( 7 , 800 ) is noted for win^ • 

11* fbridieir south on the riTors Aube and 

Seine, andbae oonsideirable wine trade, though not a fertile 
liatrioti Bees dre carefully tended in this department. 

^^ 7 ^ ( 88 , 0 ^^) (d^*ss)'add 8 to cotton, trade in millinery, and 
papain ^t; has a magniScent cathedral and an old castle, long the 
reiddenoeof the Oonnts of Champagne. Here the treaty was made • 
[)etween Henry V. of England and Charles VI. of France which 
loojgJbdthe former heir to.the French throne, aj>. 1420 . 

r^ostantk^iismie, Olalrvaux, and Mery (where the Seine becomes 
layigid^le), aoe in this department.' 

11 |v|aiT|0*]^tLt6 has in the S. some hills and elevated 
iistiie^fi in which the rivers Marne, Meuse, and Aube origi- 
nate., B^n, and timber constitute its staple productions. 

^<mauiii 9 ]lt (Mams) is an industrious town, with glorc-making. 
Sere ^ alliee entered into a compact ( 1814 ), declaring they would 
not' lay jdown turms until Kapoleon should be dethroned. 

Ijangii^. ( 11 , 000 ) is the prin<j|ipal seat of the French cutlery. 
St where the narigatidii of the Marne begins, was the 

scene battles in 1814 . Vazsy is remarkable for the massaere 

[>f th^^^^ 4 hols 4 n 1002 . 

Iff^ Lower Seine, is probably the 

most bssititiful, most inidus^ous, and most commercial 
department' of France. OQie Serna winds through ihe^ 
disia^et and Ibrms a boire at each tide. 

Bouen (109,600} (gftss), , nicely built, 70 m- from the ssa, has a 
sjdenjSd bathedra^ fine public buildings. Besidea its extendra 
Domau^ its ootlipa, leathsa and paper f sotories are important, ^e 
Conqueror ^ed hem, ip87;/end here Joan of Arp was burnt ua 
wS^ 1481.' Ih 1070 4 wqsL tsjwn en^ i9t weial inoli|^ b/ 
IheFrusiiaaa 
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Havr 6 « (86,000) {fingl%9h 0 &« of the fourgre^BVenoh port®, 

may be oonudered the port akd watei^g>plaoe of It hea 

exoelle&t docks, and ezteneiTe ocmmereiai' intezooiim /edth all oona- 


trles in the world. It has good fobacoo^ oil, .and cope factories^ with 
ship-building, spinning, and weaving. It was bombarded by { the 
English 1694, 1759, 1794, and 1796. Plepi»er.(19,000) OiOmlJ, 
is a port and bathing place, with active tra^ bclih.by^ riw^^ei^ 
rail, and fl^acket to Kewhaven. Hapflejar (4,000) (8'w*es),. stands at 
the mouth of the river. Here Henry V. «la;^6d to 
Ui6, Blbeuf ^19,000) (Seine), has important dioth 
and is called the ^*Leed}'* of France. Forges has mineral'^iqprii^ 
14. Eure is also traversed by the Seine, a^''!|uuB a 
flourishing agricultural and manufacturing trade. . f*;' * x) 
Bvreux (12,000) (Iton), has a beautiful cathedral. ‘-SiiiANliiiw 
(10,000) (Eure), has doth manufactures. Vemeull, withl^ltiM^ 
onion fair, was the scene of a victory of the English under^MKozd 
over the French, 1424. 


16. OaivadOS contains good pastures, 
potatoes, wheat, cider, and poultry. 


ItMj 


Caen (41,000) (Orne), an industrious town, is well 
, considerable trade. It was plundered by the English,*! 84^1 ' 

Honfleur (10,000) (6Wn«), nearly opposite Harfleura FOiS^^gny, 
where the English were defeated by Charles VII. of Francella 1450, 
Falalse (9,700), the birthplace of the Conqueror, has mcme factories 
and a splendid Norman castle ; and Bayeux has manufaotiireh>itf well- 
known and much-prized tapestry. ^ ■ 

16. La Manche is also rich in pastures, and oantains 


the prominent point, Cape LaEogm. .*,j? 

St. Loo (8,000) ( Vire), has a good oatlmdral, and 
Cherbourg (36,000) (IHvette), one of the lonr , naval j^(^W9^ wiw 
greatly strengthened and enlarged by Napoleci^ HI. QfV^vUle 
(10,000), and Avranohes (8,600) stand on the west of thq pemnsuts. 

. The latter, which has been the resort of persozui of limited iaean%.ia 
the best starting-point for Ht. St Michael, which lies beyond several 
dangerous quicksandsf. Barfleur, now much decayed, wae tike pda^ 
. whence WiUiam, son of Henry L, set eail, and was lovt in the 
. White Ship.'* La Hogtta (1,120) a liHle fnrtheir S.» wu the soene 
of a vietoxy over the French by Adbaaixals'Huasell and EAoke^ IdOd— 
often confounded with Cape Xm Hogt^ 
•Aismtnotioofor'^LeHamdeKotmDsiaedaQnee.’’ 
poet The tide is veiy peculiar, remaining full osTOttiv so, 

ercaaing of these is often dazigeraQs,0fi4r tom 11 ^ xetam.efthsm 

inasvdt' A foung baronet of fhecountjiamuafew jfesMS^ 

it, and wwiM have droimeA had pet bis Newfoaadlaiid OOf dh^iiiid 

bfOeghthis l assasatebody to dryland. 



nuNcok 


17* Ojni6 watered hy a river et the same iiaihe^ and 
prcidii^it iniieh fruit and dderJ 

^en^ea^ (le^OCK)) » eathedral town, has aotiTe trade ia 

agrieatf^^i^ im^uoe, linen, end lace. 

Tenohebrav is a sm all Tillage where Heniy I. defeated his brother 
Boberti lloe, whom he afterwards kept in prison 28 yean* 


IS* ooftiprehends the western part ol 

Brittai^^ The descendants of the ancienf Britons still 
premrve thri'' language and customs, *but are rather indo* 
lent and viowiti though possessing much sound sense. 
The c^t is marked by many small headlands and small 
creeki^ but the interior is hilly and mountainous.* 


Quiinper (12,000) {Oi*t)j is the principal head-quarters of the 
pil^jutd^fishi^ of Branoe* It has linen and porcelain factories. 

BiWt (66,000) is not only one of the great commeroi^ ports, with 
extensive trade, but one of the four great French nayal arsenals. It 
has q[deiidid»q^ys^ docks, and very active shipping ; and a submarine 
cable to ^^erioa. Morlaln (18,000) iJEng, Chmnet)^ is a safe port, 
with a dctomSroial college. 


19*^ il^Prbihai^ (Little Sea)” produces some good 
cheese, and W active fishing along the coast. 

Vfearits (14,000) hss active trade in fiA and grain. 

L^Orleni (21,000), the seat of a famous engineering school, is an 
aotivs COaimerc^ d^dt, one of the chief seats of the navy. Auray 
is a stt^H leun where a baitle was fought between the Counts of 
Blois Ihid' do Montfottd, 1364. Quiberon is near the bay of the same 
nama In which the British fleet under Hawke gained a victory over 
the fleet in 1759. 

, , ' ^ ' <r ‘ ' 

20^ J(^t!^dU-»Norct is an industrioiu department, 
pax^odl^, in agneultoral porsuite. 

Sa Brteuo (lfl,000) hai many paper mfll., DlpM (9^000) 
(JitHWi), U a ptotozMqae town, ohatmiai; walki, and lim ia 

.tli*>tfotHiie[e. i, • • . ■ ^ ' 

' ' a 
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21 . lUd-et^Viiaiiie totklies tile > 3!h<mgti the 

8oil is not generally fertile^ th^ ture ei^cdl^ paatta^y 
and good dairies. * - V' v^ , 

Eennes (33,000) stands at the oonflusttos ^ ^s 1^ ii^^e *Vitriits» 
Mid has an active and Increasing trade in ^ 

a small university. St. Malo (10,000) is Stk abtivis Sa 
deuce olSmany Englishmen. 8t« Ser^atl (12^000^' a kvr 

ssiles distant, has a little trade* ‘ ^ 

22. Loiref^nferieure oontaind som^ folHtUe districts, 
with a lake in the south named 6ih^and^£ifm, 

Nantes (118,000) (Zoire), is a rich oonutfeirial c|ti)K 
lation of all French towns, with St. Na 2 Mdre as its outer tts 

brandy export trade is most extensive. It was formexiy t^MTisttenoe 
of the dukes of Bretagne, and contains 20 squares and 17 chdrohes. 
The “Edict of Nantes*’ was granted here^ 1608, by Henry IV, in 
favour of riie Huguenots ; and was revoked by Louis 3Lt V, la 
when some thousands of inhabitants emigrated to tits 
and Germany. From this port the young Pretender laUed iA afegofim 
in 1746. , • 

23. Vendee is laountainous and much obtered wiA 
plantations on the S., but marshy in the S.W.^ The rtoB 
of the surface Is level. Its inhabitiwts are of rikuptb indx^- 
ners and cling to their old customs. It has baen.the s^ne 
of great religic.us and political perseoutions. ; 

Napoleon*Vendee (6,000) is a pretty town ^thoughiailliill^^ 
by Napoleon I., it has never really prospered. ' y ; v ‘ 

24. Sevres lies further E., is mountainbuB ill IQiorth 

but flat towards the south. . .w/ , * 

Niort (2,000) (Sevre) has manufactures of 
stands in a wine-producing country, ChatlUon is remsilad^^.m a 
victory of the Vendeans over the republicaos, 1793, ' ‘ 

25. Viennef still further E.> has splendid paatuim^ 

•good wines, and extensive forests. , \r 

Poitiers (26,100) {Clain\ 210 m. froia^ Paris, is an aiicisiit town 
with a good cathedral, and extensive tritte in gi^ and 

WoOS. J^ere the Black Prince defeated ana took pris^er King John 
of Ftancebil866. 



BBAXCm. 


VoulUe^iieuf $hov% U tleeiislM CloTli^defeai^d the 

Vi8i-Gk)tli» 507* phftt^UM»utt|(i5Jja(>0) a cutlery town, 

called the " Sheffield" givJU the titte of Buka to a $ootoh 

family, HaitaaltooL 

26. Ms|ni^dt«Ijipir6 is ths ancient Anjou, It ia fertile, 
and produces muck grain, with kighl|^esteomed wines. 

' 4ng6^. (50,000) {M^pmne)f stands 216 m. from Paris/ Imd has ar 
aotiya winetkai^ with tAde in linen, grain, etc. It has an old castlt; 
an^a^lbt^dml • 

SaUmUr (n,600) {Loire), is one of the'Tsavalry' schools. It was 
taken hy the Vendeans in 1793, but retaken in 1794. It is built of 
pure Whitc'stone, and h(» a beautiful aspect. Beaupreau is noted 
lor lai)^|j[e oattls fain. 

2^ Mayenne has an undulating surface, and produces 
' wheat, timber, and fruit in great quantities. 

(20,000) {Maymne), has local trade and some cotton factories. 

* Mayenue (10,000) and Oraon hare but little trade or industry. 

Sarth© is covered with numerous plantations ; 
ilthough a*rath6r flat surface, it is well tilled. 

Le Mami*(37|000) {Sarthe), the birth-place of Henry II., has trade 
in agxicultural produce and fowls. It was taken by the Germans, 

1870. 0:'-- ' ' ■ ' 

La Fleche (1,000] (Loir), has a military school. 

29. Oharante is covered with hills and valleys, and ia 
a good wine country. Its brandy is much esteemed. 

Aacfopldme (25,q00} (Charante), on the railway from Tours to 
Bo:|deaw ^ eztensire paper and woollen factories. Here, the Black 
Prince lei^d c|t8r the battle of Poitiers. It has a public library^ 
of 30,000 Yolumes. 

^ Gk>a[iiaO (6,000) {Charante), is the seat of an extensive brandy 
tra^. ligavebirih toFranois I. of France. Jamac is a small 
town .where the Huguenots were defeated (1569), and the Duke of 
Ckwdd, thtir ddef leader, ^ed. 

" 80; dharante-Inferieure has a coast indented with 
many bays. It produces wiues and brandies. 

Three iaSes .belong to it: — H5, which produces wine and salt; 
Oleron, of great fertUilyi^ where fiiohard I. formed a code of mi^ttine ^ 
laws on his zetuina iretn (he Orusades ; and Alx, opposite the mtftith 
of the river, forming, yith the C^arante, a safe roadstesd^ \ 
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(l«,00a) (Bat 4^^)^ • ton, 

'^'7»b.^[(|Kxe8»erie8, trade In v^af^ 'i^tsteiutT^ btsody, 

*iU,W ato^hold of the HmnieS^otek aad emtdnfli » ulege in WJ8 ; . 
•sdiMun taken, after fourteen twnnfte, H enut limnA.thafe caXt one* 

fillih of the mlUibHanta surriTede 

ao<a»etort (30,000) (C»e»*ifa), it om ^.fhe fmr SWih UTid 
arsenals. It is a nio^^built town; hat a'eaaiida foundry, some 
shipbttildid^. and local trade. It exports, paeked in. tea-loil, « peon- 
liar kind of oheese. Here Napoleon I., in^SlO, gam Unudf np, and 
beeame a prisoner of Capfaun Haitlaad, of 

31. Indre-et-Lotre is a beautiful country, Whkh pro- 
duces abundantly wines, fruits, etc. 

Touxv (40,000) is a great railway centre, ^^thama^grid^oei^^ 
drat, and manafactures of cloth and aUk* Hero Ohailea . 

defeated the Saracens, 732; a^id here the “grattnh 
during the siege of Paris, 1870-1. . . v 

Chinon, on the Vienne^ has ruins of an old castle. Henry IL ^ed 
here, 1189 : and King John madea peace with Philip of FraoiM^ 1214. 

32. Loir-et-Oher, to the N.E., so named from tKet^o 
rivers by which it is traversed, is a very fertile ^country 
the? north, but sterile in the south. 

Blois (18,000) {Loire\ on the railway tern Orleans to VourOp has ' 
remains of an ancient castle, in which dwelt many of the l^enoli 
kings. It has extensive trade in com, wine, brandy, and fruit.' 

Vendome {Loire) has some trade, and Ficeteval was the S^eue ol 
animportant victory of Richard I. in 1194 . ^ 4 ^ 

-.f ' ' 

33. Sure-et-Loir is » rich ^coQntt 7 , celebrated the 
abuadanco and luxuriance of its grain crops. ' 

Chartres (17,000) {Eure), has trade in agriooltnral produce, and a 
cathedral. It is noted for a great com market. 

l>reux (16,000}- was the scene of an engagement in the reUgio||i 
war^ 1662 , and again in 1870, between the Germans under the Duke 
of Heoklenhurgh, and the French under K^ratcy, whioh lesnlted 
in favour of the former after much fight^. . , 

Bretigny Is remarkable for a treaty in I960, when, mwiurd III, 

* roAonn^ all claims to the French orpwp. \ has 

m^tililctiixes of blankets. It was also the sosne, of a' Ini^ In the 
late witoi of 1S70. 



S4. Lolt^tl, tiuongh \rbi^ fhe I«ii 0 windi, b ridh in 
gi«in,^irm9/nnd-timbef.-. ' Ji' 

CMaaas* (SOfOOCl^. (ielrf), ia • great railvay oentre. It liaa a 
magxufio 0 &t oWhedr^ Here the rirer is croseed by a splendid bridge. 
Thla bity-has my considerable industry, including sugar refineries, 
el 0 tb-mhk|ng, trade in wine and vinegar, etc. The country around 
is bean^M^ hooded, ^ 

Qbilh^ora, a few miles distant, was the scene of a defeat of the 
Oermansby the French raw. levies, 9th November, *1870, who entered 
Orleans next day. Oien (5,090), is also cn the Loire, crossed here by 
a htiidsoiae bridge, Montargis (8,000) ^aing) has tan-yards, paper 
miUs,. and trade in com. Patay (1,200), is a village where Joan of 
Are im^ired the French that the English were defeated, and 
Talbot made prisoner, 1429. 

. VC , ' f 

' 95. Neivre b mountainous on tiie E. It has ricb; iron 

i 

tiHnojl, md is woU wooded (one-third of the surface being 
and watered by the Loire and other riyers. 


Na^rF (OTyOOO) (ZotVs), has iron foundries, and trade in porcelain, 
^ wines, an^ steel; but it is irregularly and badly built. Gables and 
anoborO are made in great numbers. 

C6il« (Zotrs), %not6d for cutlery, and anchors for the n^vy. 


36. JdlidTg further 8 ., is traversed by the river of the 
jsanjto is mountainous on the west, but it has some 

, yezy^ie^c^vaUeysa Oak timber is supplied from its forests, 
^nd .excellent fish j&om its fivers. 

• Moulhft (1^000) (Aiiier)f ia the birthplace of the Duke of Berwick 
and the famous Marshal Villars, It was the residence of Lord 
, Olafendon when he wrote his history of the ** Great Rebellion.** 
Silki- winA bom, and timber trade are the ohief industries. 

. ^ yioihy (AUier), 250 m. S.£. from Paris, hasmuoh-esteemed mineral 
W«&tbn|. The town is frequented by the best society. 


; Qfeuda is very mountainous, and has no particular 
indus^, ^^oultuye^ which is backward here^ 


sad by^s English in 14219; Who 
mulsod oa theapMamaoe of Jeon of Arc before its walls, 29th Apri^uW.* 
it three sexne bmes were fought ia the late Sriuioo-Gemuui war, 1870. 


hoNeor 
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on aliilly has tifite ia oiiiitei aiid,^ (S^OCO), 
la^itninerfdl^^ I . 

38. Oher has beautiful pastures and rich iroa mines, 
but is unproductive in the north, where there M ranges 
of low hills. Iron and coal are sparsely found* . 

Bourgcs ^]L,300), an ancient town at the junction of ^e JSIW» end 
Aurtm^ 146 m. S. of Paris, has a splendid oathedral It has blUith 
and linen .manufactures, with iron and silk Vsde. .' It isnnis 6f the 
principal arsenals of the country. 

Bancerre (4,000) has splendid wines, and trade in iiyirhle,lbiind^ 
the neighbourhood. St. Amand (Chdr)^ has an agriculimeal 

' p.' 

39. Indre has very many marshes, but extensive pea- 
tures, on which are grazed numbers of sheep and oxen. 


Ohateauroux (13,000) {Indre)^ has trade in grain, a woollen 
' a good cattle market, and manufactures of military weapons. iit'Spod ' 
iron mine is near the town. , 


40. Viezme-Haute is rich in mii^erals^ and haa gi^d ^ 
pastures, on which many horses are reai’ed. - ^ 

Limoges (40,000) (^Vienne) ^ has porcelain, glaM^^ttoft^ pa|>ar, and 
^ woollen manufactures, a cathedral, and a univeruty. Eichard L was 
wounded here. 

‘ . f 

41. Oorreze is a mountainous and picturesque du^ 

eminently agricultural. ; , ' ^ ^ ^ 

Tulle (12,000), has manufactures of fireanxis, and tra^ in iron and 
copper. Here a kind of silk stuff was invenM, called whach,. 
however, is no longer made here. " ' \ 

■ ■ ■ <‘jf. 

*>■ ‘ ' 

'■i2 Cailtal contains some of tixe AuTergae motmtitmei 
. and is a poor country, whose inhabitants are mooh Mgoged 
in tehding flooks of cattle and sheep. Ohestnats vre miloh 
used tf^ooi. 

, . h> * totra wMi iftiuw 

sn aadleiwininusteiy. 
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» 

^yjHlft'DOOEieus^mitsafttotalairioaitilMaTery 
inierestliig ;*d|iteie^' mtioea, baaaltio ooltuaiUt and 
piotorea^e mdiuti^s. If . is rich in cereals. H«e are 
some of tho Inost <^brated peaks of the Aarergne moun- 
tains ; , lit. tfOr, i^y-de-Dome, etc. 

Caennont (36,000), fass taanufaotures of woollen etnfb.and atanda 
'in t|ie, heart eztinoi volrtmo regdun. Here the* first Onuade 

. prto^iihed t>y l?eter the Hermit, 1095. (Ste jimitiu). 

/XWBtfl llSfiOO), )n the H.E., has much cutlery; and fiore^ 
mineral waters. Biom (13,000), with acoUege, is a well-built town, 
sonttmoted ^ lava from a i^ighhonrin^ quarry. 

. - . 44. XiOire to the E. is touched by the Bhohe on the S.E., 
ahd traversed by the Loire. It contains rich coal mines, 
ekcettent pastures, and extensive plantations of pine. 

;lWbntbrls<m '(^,000), has a normal school and a library. 

^l^nne (110)000) (Jur^fts), is one of the most industrioas towns 
'olr ikVaiioe--4 great iron, and coal seat, including^ outlery) fire^armS) 
hdHiUtate, eto. 

Biwd4e Oier (U^OOd) is in the midst of yaluable coal fields, 

. and ,hfui thriving manufacturer Boanne (17)000) {Loire), is well 
bttt, afi^fhae calico, mnslin, lineH) glue, and cotton manufactures. 

46, !Eh0ZLdis, next to the Seine, the smallest French 
4^|yrtiaent; n Is, on the W., hilly and produces much wine. 

« 1 (3$0,000), is the Second town in France for population, and 

ihn for mamuactores. It has some excellent public huUdings, 
afid produced many eminent men. For silk manufactures it ramm 

fij^ aiaong European towns. It has many splendid squares, wide 
and is strongly fortified. The Rhone is crossed by eight and 
like |mi}|S by nine bridgeB. The city has a delightful situation, but 
llil is of recent growth. It suffered much from the Revo* 

lo^aams in 1703, the inundations of 1840 and 18d6, and the riots of 
ttljl^^sr^ves ii^ 1831 and 1834. Besides silk, it has cotton, woollen, 
i^rwiskyy silver and gold*laoe factories; and ranks next to Paris in 
^ubhshing, and bookselling. 

f and VlUe-francbe (8,000), have alao importaat 

of a shnilar nature* 

46. Ain to tbs E. is traversed by tbe Jura rbnge, but 
On the W. thm are fertile plains. Agriculture is Qie ,<^ef 
i&dmrtriel eeeupatioa of this ishabitants. 

impcttaut indtwtcy, mto trade i'anu ai 
oattte. Xite oBim towns an small and unimnortaat. ' ' 





fliid timbdr. ^ j ^ 

(HOOO) (Suone), is a nioe ttimi; i^[ it «tW^ 
one quality of which it girds its ntuiSfi ifith tlltfMiN^^ 
orfiWillery. It ia ia ande&t Boman;tow^^;tl^two of;tt 
||01 perfect. % ' ^ .•■ ' ' ' 

Ajxtm (12,000) (Arroux), an ancient towi^ ia alao toted' lor its 
wine trade, particnlarly Ghabiit^ A portion of ita wall, "with two of 
the gates, still remain. / ‘V ■ 

Obalons (18,000) {Saone)^s strong town with much eomiqim is 
at the head of the navigation of the liter Saone. Dlgbln is on^ of 
the towns mnoh engaged in the Burgundy wine trade. II ataada 
near the Loire. 

s>'.\ 

48. Oote d’Or is so named firam flis obain <Kf mmmtaina 
whifdi runs through it from north to south. vines are 
yaiuahle. Honey, game,' and fish are plentiM. 

Dilon (30,000) (Ouehe), is a great wine centre^ and has 
cathedral and a university ; also an andent pakoe of the (fnl^ 
Bungundy. *' ^ 

Beaune (11,000), has also excellent wine trade. Ohatllllwi (6J6i^) 
{Seme), was the seat of a congress in 1814. This town WiS taim 
from the Germans by the son of Garibaldi, by suqi^, Kof . 1870. 


49. Yonne is remarkable for forests and fine 
unsurpassed by those of any other departmepat. 

Auxerre (15,000) {Tonne), has great trade in wine, a pat|isdral, 
a college, and a public library of 50,000 voli^es. 

Sens (11,700), {Tonne), is a cathedral town, remarkably ^^an imd 

sprightly. Cliablis is noted for its white wines, now ext^nsiray 

1,. 'V 

60. Saone (Haute) is, in mineral^ one of the. xidieirt 
districts of Fiance. It has numbers of smelting 
... Veeoul (6,000) is a pretty town at the foot of a hill of same ruune. 
Gray (7,000) (JSaone), where the navigation of the Saone begins, 'has 
trade in iron and grain. Belfort (8,000) {D^t), with a strong 
castle, made a heroic resistanoe to the Germans in the.late war. • 

$1. J;urat(Hich6s on Switzerland, and is traveraed on fh^ 
B. chain of mountains trom which it is hamod. It 

is rrlh in grain crops and its horses are mudi esiOemed. 







v^^tortoife-ibelL. SaVnsbii 


ib itaversed on the S.E. by the Jura moun- 
taitui.*/Th€» 'Oaiial of the Bhone and the Bhine passes 
ti^Ugh Doiibsi a district of good pastures and forests. 
BfliBfUi 9 on (36,000) ^uba)^ is a fortified town, with extensiTs trade 


in jswdkiy. It has a cathedral, a library, and ap academy of paint- 
ing and unl^ptare. • 

Pontarlier (3,000) is near the Swiss frontier, at the entrance to one 
of the passes of the Jura moontaina 


:'f' IsSra is bounded on the N. and W. by the Bhone ; 
hnd H poi^dn of the Alpine system spreads through the 
de^aftment. On the hills are good pastures, and mines 
of iton, silver^ and lead also abound in this district. 

. ^brenoble (31,000) (Js^s), with a university and a library of 
70,000 vCflnmes, is a <ddef seat of glovc-making, and trade in chamois 
lOfl^eilr. |t was the first town whose gates were opened to Napoleon I. 
on hib escape from Elba, 1814. 

t^enhe (20,000) (MAcw), is an old town* with many Roman re- 
mains, among others a theatre. It has cloth mills and iron works. 
4^ward ia a mining town with mineral waters. 

DrozklS resembles a kind of amphitheatre, formed 
of the'spurs of the Alps, which extend as far as the banks 
of the Bhone. The soil is naturally sterile, but has, by an 
6 s^^tem^pf irrigation, become productive, 

, (17,000) is an old, ill*b^t town, with silk and wine trade. 

feAj ha ne . (10,000) (JTs^), has active oommerce, with extensive oultnre 
pf the neighbourhood. 

, df ^ Alp6S (BautdS) is covered on the N.B. by the 
4lp9^ presenting many glaciers near the top, forests on the 
sides^and^^^rtipi lowert rich pastures and smiling valleys. 

imporiant river is the impetuous Ihiranc^. 

' Brianpon (ihirsfib), 

m ,sil ^^pmg^ble position, is the most elevi^ dn 
F^oe, mid the higbe^ fortrm iu Europa 
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Ariieche i« bounded Oi^ihe N. W. hy tbd^ OevEBAes 
and on ||^6 E. by the Bhoh4 TUb ^iatoir^ bat mai^ 
natural curiosities, and several ^od^ast^aa. 


Ptivas (5,iS00} hs9 trade in. leather, and is nicely i gentle 

dope, Aimonay (13,000) is the most important town in the depart* 
ment^ and has paper milis, silk factories, eto. . v 


1 ' _ ,;»y ' ■ 

d7. Loire (Haute) corresponds to 
of ra%. The/Qev^nnes touch upon its borders, and the 
bills of JFhm traverse it.. Here are several traces efi^ctinot 
volcanoes, many caSoades, fantastic rooks,; etc. * ' 

stands picturesquely on a sharp rock' neat', the 

TjAI^A^L . .laa avt vtaaIIaviO ofis? lAafT^AW TAk 1«Aa ai 


/wHB y ww«**w> ^ AWiA ntOOra « WU^ 

I^ireu A lias trade in lace, woollens, and leather. It has a cethsAsd, 
museu ^ college, library, and many other publio institutions. . ^ 


Lozere> rich in minerals, is so nuned from a high 
peah in the Cevennes mountains ; ' and in its highlcoids the 
riy^ra AUier, Tam, Lot, end Gard, have their souroeSj., 

Mende (7,000) (Xsi). nicely built, has trade in sorge^ eli(^i 
beautiful cathedral with two spires. . <- 


59. Oard is mountainous on the N.E., and extends to 
the Mediterranean on the S., where numbers of li^oona 
are formed in the midst of coast salt marshes. There mne 
some iron mines, and vines, olives, and mhriers flourish. 

Nismee (60,000)18 said to hare ‘^more Boaumreinsinil 
itself/' including an amphitheatre, aqueduct, fruntsin# cto^ It aai 
m sQk, dried fruits, oil, and wine. 

^.aiids (20,000) (Oardon), has coal in its yioiiliiy. It lyaniiKurfHlW 
s^ riblx^. It has a school of mines, founded in ' 1S46. 

(12,000) (RJum), has large and important end ie 
phi^^t railway centre, : . .. 

60;, J36rault lies along the, Mediteitime^ whm edH 
mcuhds ' a^ numerous. Its climate is veiiy^ mildk^ The* 
face, .though mountainous in the N.^ has many j 

MdsS^IUer (60,000), at a diort distaaee from 4hel 
snjoya a deitflhtfiil oUmate, and has a oelsibiSBdh^^mAftlMl 
a ^UBaiiS t j pt a nie gaaden, oloth faetoxiea bmuiawillltt 

in wm% woi^ aad brandy. 



WBJaCB. 


tataLhMhnnAj 

tx«4^ land, hat oonaidmbla toida^ 

Qftoig^s Ikf h ^ Olnrmont m doth . 

,61: k jmcitmtamou^ on the N. eind £, ; on the W. 

it ooiu^ of plms and valleys, which have a fertile soil 

Oai^ree (^^,000) is a good town, with indnstry in mining and 
nunniliMto ' Xt ia the birthplace of Rapin the English historian. 

idld (15,500) (2hrii), has manufaotnres of woollens and cottons, 
iron and paper ndUs. It was a stronghold ,of the Albigenses 
«, in the tw^th oentnry^ itozamet (10,000) is an important town. 

62*, (3aj011Z16 (Haute) abounds* with excellent wines, 
oeiie^ and fruits. , It is level in the N., but is hilly where 
it ia bordered by the Pyrenees. 

76k>louee (100,000) is an important oommercial town, 

wiihaCW excellent public buildings, a cannon foundry, and an aotiroj 
^ tradefv Here Wellington defeated Soult in 1814. i 

8t: teudens (5,000) commands splendid views of the Pyrenees, and 
bas^ra^ in china.-ware, tiles, leather, and glass. 

63^ ,AU;^Of further E., is to a great extent mountainous. 
Herd the ^olive and hg reach to the greatest perfection, 
.aud red wines of good quality are produced in 
' large quantities for home and foreign consumption. 

Oarcaesonne (20,000) (Auele)^ is a quaintly-built old town, with 
tra^O’ hi brandy, wines, and minerals. 

NarbOnne (10,000), on a creek, has long been noted for the 
supeidbr quality of its honey; and Llmoux (8,000) (u4f«fe), for its 
excdlent wines. Montreal (3,000) stands on a hill, and commands 
"a spien^d view of the mountains of the neighbourhood. 

■' W T)6td^gU6 l^ts, generally speaking, an unproduc* 
a Ivilly and rooky surfaee, only fertile in aome of 
•tha low gioiindB. Its truffes are the best in France. 

PvKigamx (1S,000), Trith • good oatbedial, has many anti^nitfo,, 
■wty thanaftMitinoa of naib and cntlwy. . /; 

Moot^^-vitli cuUety, Bergerao [Jhrioftu) with wines, ipd 
MlrMiliiMi,.'wlth heantifiil grottoes, only require tq be named. 

UdoHiiia^n^tMO} is a pretty, bnih town, 

6fr l!Sw:h<it^ia^ is ohiefly fesMad af pla^ -g ^ l 
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MteteUbaa {25|0OO)1 um trade infidllt* dxQgai'«tidii{de0ft 

In 1622 41 taken alter a aie^* bei^jj^ then a atrongMd of^the 
Hugoenota. It haa a Proteatant aginary, anppresaed in 
re-opened, under the first empire, ISlQ. { \ 

66. Ldt-et-Q-aronne, oonsisldng pf ^veral 
beautifully watered by the Garonue and ita tribil|l^iea; 

Agen (17,300) has considerable trade in fruit, being intihe midst 
of plum orchards, which yield an inexhaustiUe supply. ; 

ViUeneuve (13,000) (Z^O) has active trade. « " ‘ ii> 

67. AveyroiX contains several spurs of the OpT4li]l0i^^;l^ 
well as wide plains of considerable fertility. ^ is*. 

Bodez (10,000) {Aveyron\ has a beautiful cathedral., . > 

' 68. L6t is to a great extent hilly and mountainous^ wtth 
some valleys interspersed, in which there is a riohel^ 
producing good crops. 

Cahora (13.000) (Zo^), a cathedral town, has an active trade in. 
wine and tobacco. 

69. Gironde^ on the Bay of Biscay, is a beautiful , 
trict, presenting great variety of surface-^rioh plfdhsf 
lightful valleys, smiling vineyards, ' and extensive pine v< 
forests, and yet bleak hills. 

^rdeaux (194,000) {Garonne)^ ranks fourth in population amiO^^ 
French cities. It is a magnificent port, with extensive ooxam^toe' ih 
.wines and brandy, vinegar, dried fruits, hams. It also Im gttss^ 
laoe, cotton, .and wooUen factories. It is the seat of a^catiiedi^.cd 
great antiquity, a university, < and an academy of soien^ 

English held it from 1132 to 1467. It is th!b birthplace of Itich^ 
and of the Black Prince, being the scene of his prodigal .^knirt for 
a few years before his death. ^ 

Ijlboume (11,000) {Dordogne) is an active port, with nihttuat^ 
teresting antiquities. Oastillon is a batUerfield on which 
YII. defeated the English in 1463. - . 

70, Laxides, very sparsely peopled, runs along the idoadt: 
Here we meet several fakes. It is chiefly watted by. the 
Adout.ani &ave. Much fruit is produced; but most.oi 
the country presents a sterile appearance, and ^e lower 
distrii^a are olten covered with water : ^ng the jHjPtahore 
ahifi^g^ sw hills ai*e met. The inhabitants wfi^ on stdts 
very muoh, and are very agile in their mbvementai 
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M0ilt*d» *M a r 4 ao (5,000!) {Midoiiufg)^ hae a pleasant position, and 
trade in 'win0 and brandy, vitb xe^ from M^e forests of pine in the 
Tioinity* f 

Dauc (6,000). {Adour}^ has axeeUent baths and mineral waters, with 
trade in brandy and hiuns. Bsprlt, a busy port, is chiefly inha« 
bited by who were driyen from Spain. 

,71. GerSf watered by the Adour, is flat in the N; but 
mountainous in the S^. On the whole, the district is fertile: 
much brandy is produced. 

Auoh (12,000) {ffers)^ has a cathedral, ai^d some trade in woollens, 
wines, catUe, linen, and leather. The streets are mostly narrow. 

72. Pyrenees (Hautes) is one of the most interesting 
districts of Prance — its picturesqueness, delightful valleys, 
fan&stio cascades, abundance of mineral wealth, etc., «are 
equally attractive. In the N. are fertile plains ; in the S. 
Bi^h mountains, including the most elevated peaks of the 
Prepch Pyrenees, Mount Perdu being on the border. 

' Ti^bes 05,000) {Adour)^ is a nicely-built town, where an active 
general tradS is carried on. It has an excellent horse fair ; and is 
the resort of travellers to the mountams. 

Bagndres (8,000) (Adour) has mineral waters; Campan marble 

qu|^pric8. 

73. Pyronees (Basses), extends from the mouth of 
the Adour to that of .the Bidmsoa; on the S., the Pyrenees 
oovex much of its surface, presenting in many places sharp 
rocks, aud on the mountain sides forests. The inhabitants, 
maaiy .of whom are shepherds, are brave and warlike, much 
Utthehed 'to their ancient customs, and make cheese from 
ewe8^milk, weaning the lambs early. 

(18,000) is a fine old town with mineral waters. Here 

l^enry IT. of i^ance, and Bemadotte, King of Sweden, were bom. 

teybnue (25,600) (Adour)^ is a strongly fortified town near the 
month, with an active trade. Here the bayonet was invented ; 
eenpe its name. In 1814 Wellington here defeated the PECnch, under 
Boult. (^v«), is an industrious town. Baux-Ghaudea hat 

m&er^ waters. is a bathing-place, amid beautiful scenery. 

SiHega i||.OQrvared iu the S. by peaks of the ?>re> 
batxii exhibililnaoy natural ourioeities. . . ^ 
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Folx (4,000) 8Umd8onarook|i]»aT«¥ypiGt»iv<^tielo^ 

8t. airoiis (4,000) lias trade in|h and same ibfondiiea 
76. PyreojBes (Orientwes) is, for ihe most 
moimtaiaoTU. Olives and vinejaids Abound. 

Pan^gnaa (28,000) (Tet), has trade in iriiiLA> Itlsastmof 
and has good public buildings. ^ 

76. Vaucluse was fonned from 13ie smlS ^fcMe of 
Ayignon (whiolii until 1790, belonged to the 
principality of Orange. In the E., the branohos bf tihO 
Alps penetrate, buttho rest of the country is 

Avignon (38,000) {Rhone)^ through which the n^Way 
to Marseilles passes, is a fine old city —the residence^ df 
from 130d to 1376. It has large barracks, a cathedral, and a 
with handsome walks and gardens. It is the centre of the it^4er 
trade, and does business in wines and perfumes. . 

Orange (i 1,000) (near the the cap. of the wdeht 

palitj of same name, has Boman remains. It formerly belojagitdia 
the Princess of “Orange.” CavalUon ie noted for its eabpKjItoi^? 
melons. Vaucluse stands in a valley, and has prolific springs snd 
fine fountains. <> > . . : 

77. Rhone (Bouches-du) contains some of ethe spjuiMi 
of the Alps in the N. and E., and has several lakes ahd 
lagoons on the coast. A canal connects the JRhone with 
Durance; rich plantations of olives abound ; 

of superior horses and cattle are reared. ^ 

Marseilles (312,000) ranks as the first ^ FraUaS* Itls 
ancient town, with some public buildings, good spacious dooks^ SM 
extensive fortifications. The first Ohamber of Cbxomeroe was^estab* 
lished here. Its trade in wines, fruits, etc., has extendedrvexy mpch 
since Algeria became a French possession in IStO, ' , ' / , 

Aix (28,000) was the ancient cap. of Provefioe *, has 
and much esteemed olive oil. Arles (26,000) (JRh(me)f ^ is 
irregularly *bailt town, with Boman remains, and Tarasoon )(:|[0^<N)iS) 
(Bhcne)f has some trade and manufactures. , \ 

78. Alpe& (Basses) is mountaimms <m thb 

rich pastures on the west. . . ' 

DIgne (5,0d0) is a small town near the centre, with trade In oorti 
and hemp. • . . ' 

79i yar, on the extreme 8.E*, is^very mu^ 'bpveired 
by thb^AIpine spurs> except nes^ tl^ sya^ Whei« 



p&Ascm. 


9 ^ 

oj^^groTW, yneyai-da. and mulbe^y tree* mnmeroua 

Tffo groups of Idas axe near cowt. "“e^oa- 

olire od, with aSactates rf ^afya* toS£ ete '7*®’ 

Dnwnlwan (11,000) Ivis trade in olive oil. ^ ' 

«o. liUpes (Maritimes) contains part qf the territory 
^iiy Italy in 1859. Kee on the ModiterrLan. aS eZ 
^d» to ae river Moya, the Italian Boundary line. It is 
a b^nfafal country, with an excellent climate. 

itaoiaJ^’7*\^**“ 7**^’*^ long been noted for the mOdneasof 

^ *l»e manufaotnre of silk, oUve 
** ““ nttraotive winter re8iden<r^ It k 

wpS:lX“ ^ 

n ^ery favourite 

resort of layhds, mid has sutjessfulljr rivalled Nice It tliA # 

independent unth a few 
** ^ n>“»exed by Napoleon III. Grasse (12 000^ 
flMrtil !.«. . *• “ Porfnmes, and fruits. Cannes (6,000) (»f« 
?®bb^'I8l4-*^Trf^n ’ ^®P°loon landed on his escape from 

«1 Ja«« ’ ^ f f*® antiquities, has trade in aalt and fruit. 

\Hth ^P® Isere, is covered 

^th in^n^s. It contains most dehghtful scenery. In 

® valley^ has trade in 

““ ““ o™™, Md DO.- 

the highest European peak. ' 

toia traveUen aetmtt 

»**«»^ial»Mtedbyg.idea. 

88*^/5i^i*7*^?*®**®”*’ on the lake, 

w JttoseBe has Almost aU been ceded to QmxumA . 

artsy to , silMundad ly toaniiful ga»d«. ^ 
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: 84. ^6086 has ao;ne ea^nshre £wwtB» pasi^om, 

^th|!ifbdactiTeixon mines*\ ^ . 

Bt^^tfr^oo (13^000) {OmaUt), luw'tnde^'wl^wittaBi aad'l^i^. 

(12,000) luts a latga 10 is 

.fottraas. Hare the i^peior Charlemsgiie xnde'^ ^0*^ iSMifatj 
tike empire amoikg his three sons, a.d. 84S. IiaBflrwy is a attwtt; 
tiWtress near the Belgian firontter. . . . . 

85. Meuithd has also been partly ceded to Qenmanjiv . 

Nanor (48,000) {l£eitrlh»), is a well hnilt city, 220 «. Bi'‘ill«ia'Pat6, 
with cloth, embroidery, and leather trade. - It has exquisite piihlio 
buildings, and is an important trade mart. 

Toul (8,000) (MoseiU), was taken by the Gemums in Hlb late war.' 
Iiuneville (13,500) (Meur^/ii>)f has glove 'making. Hare a treatf^ Wi^ 
made between Austria and France, 1801, which took atray t&e itsilBi» 
pendence of Venice, and gave France the Ehine. 

86. Vosges, separated from Alsace by the chAUi of 
mountains of the same name, has important agrihul^ai 
and commercial industry. 

Bplnal (1 1,000) {Moselle), a neat town, is surrounded by pretty high 
, hills. It has trade in paper, vellum, etc. Neufohateau (3,000) hfl^ 
extensive ironmongery .trade. Near is the village Oomrettiy^ iho 
birthplace of Joan of Arc, , 1 ^ . 

1 , . V ' ■' ' '■ 

87. Corsica* is generally mountainous; the 
range running north dnd south. The rivers are 
ungovernable torrents, rushing with impetuosity to 

The chief are Tavignano, Golo Qravone^ an^, Tdlavo.:,. Oitii 
these mountains a kind of wild sheep are founds eUIled 
woufflon. The coast on the W. is high, and muohindentedy ' 
while on the E, it is tame. The climate is very temperate ; 
wheat, maize, barley, wine, sugar, indigo, and tobacco 
are, together with oranges and other fruits, the chief prp* 
du^ons of the island. 

^ Afacdo (2,000) was the birthplace cl Napoleon I., in It'fil' 
on the W. coast, and has trade in wine, cQ^and oorsh 



. (6,000) fM po^ OalTi, w Ihe is • stniH jport^ si sa 

aitodiE on wliidbi Nelson lost his 1?97. Oorte (6,000), in the in* 
tevipr, was the fonner capital. Bc^aoio has good coral fisheries. 

Moiiht ) n l ns .-‘"J'renoe, generally speaking, is not a monntainons 
eonbtry. Besi^ the border ranges of the Alps and JPprenses, ihe 
aa4 the monnteins of Amwgns are distinguished. To these 
must be a6^d the Corsioan chain. A railway over, and* now a tun- 
nel throiighi Cinis leads into Italy. The Jura range lies on the 
The J^gr^nses, already described (p. 61), hare Mont 
Jhfsfh, j(10|OO4 feet) their highest French peak. The Cevenjus gene- 
xallyj^ in n rugged range N. and S., dividing the basin of the 
Xiobi^lhom of the Bhone, and rising in Mont Mezen to 6,794 
feet ^e mouz^tains of Auvergne run to the N.W., and in a diver- 
genWiouxse separate the basins of the Loire and Garonne, and pre- 
sent, in Fug^do^Sanoy (6,171 feet), the highest peak in the interior of 
France. Uany branches of these run in various directions, the most 
important being called JD^mesy of which Puy-du-Bome is 4,806 feet 
in height* Mmt Blme is in Savoy ; Mount Itotondo in Corsica. 

the N.E. a plain may be traced from the 
borders of^elgium, embracing in its continuation the lower 
portions of the rivers Seine, Loire, and Garpnne, to the 
Spanish frontier. The province of Burgundy is also level, 
or slightly undulating, along the course of the Saone. 

Ml216rals« — ^In minerals France ranks high. There 
ai^e thtee eohooU of mines — at Parisy founded in' 1783, SL 
Etienne^ founded in 1816, and at Alaisy founded in 1845 — 
which supply mining engineers for the country. 

. Iron it dbui^^aat, but rather far from the coal. St. Etienne is one 
of its chief centres. Ooal is found in five fields : — 1. in the N., near 
t3l6,,8eh0ldt} 2. in the centre, between the Loire and the Saone ; 3. 
between the L(^ and the Bhone; 4. in the valley of the Cher; 6. 
in the B, in the valleys of the Aveyron and the Gard. ' LesMl and 
SllVpr are fouiri in Einisterre, Is6re, Puy-de-Ddme, and Loz6re. 
Mgttgi^eae and Arsenic are less widely diffused. Bitumen and 
AsphSlte are also found. Slate is found near Cherbourg ; and ex* 
building stone near Caen. 

’ Forests are still very extensiTe and veiy oareftill; 
looked after;* indeed one seventh of the surface oonsisti of 
plantations. Oh the tnountain sides are chestnut and heeoh, 
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fta o«k sndtiorki^trM in th« ^^Tjinasetu: !|?il»baF, mid 
the mushy lands, ooa^tnte ti^ l^oiliii^ltrttDlsa 
-^sL The XoM^ have been planted with pine 

Oastols.— Since the introduction of isihni 78 oaaidahs'rat>eMMt)l 
rtftf little importance. The Cazxal dtt ^ites tb6, 0aroii^e.4Qd 
* tihye Mediterranean. The Canal du Oentara tlnitel^ tho Bhone jH|iid 
Loire. A third canal nms from the Rhone t6 the Bhine, esili a lohriii 
Irom the Rhone to the Seine ; afifth rone fH»xa Brest to 

Bivers. — Finance has four great rivers Uie 
Loire f Garonne, and J^hone, The drainage of the countiy 
may be considered under four slopes:— The Mediterraneau, 
Bay of Biscay, the English Channel, and the North Sea. 

The Rhone has been already described at page 66. ^e Var fojijShid* 
until 1869, the boundary between Rrance and Italy. The Adoiii^ 
in the S.W., descends from the Pyrenees in a rapid stream, and 
enters the bay of Biscay, below Bayonne. The Qaee on tho 
and the Medome on tho right, are its chief tributaries. The Os^niaja’ 
has been described. The Charente, with good narigarion,'^riie| Ih 
the hills of Limousin ; it passes in a very circuitous ooimse, .Ang^u* 
ISme, Cognac, and Rochefort, entering the seaV oppbritf th6 isIOrdt 
Oleron, after a course of 130 m. The liOtre has been dSs^b^ 
p. 66. One of its tributaries, the XiOt, has a course of >S^ milea* 
Many smaller rivers, such as the VUaine and Orne, are louhd in the 
N. W. The Seine has been described. The Marne joins ,^e Seine 
near Paris, after a course of 200 m. The Aube.Yonne,tturi^,^<J^|^ 
and Aiene also flow into the Seine.. The Soxnmg flows past 
and Abbeville, and reaobes the English <dnumel, ^tet a 0ontjie<^ 
126mr The Escaut, Scbeldt, and Meuse flow tlirough Bejlginsi^ tp 
the North Sea. The Moselle rises in Alsace, and, r^eiyhw 'j||ie 
Qerman Saar and the French Meurthe, enters the at 
About 100 m. of this river are in Franco. . ; , ^ i " 

laBik^ are very few. Grand, lAmn, neutbemootb Wj^' 
Loire; and in E. Prance. 'I 

Mineral Spings.— No country in the world has t|0 
many mineral q>ringa. Some atate that there ar» erto. 
4,00.0. The beat known are thoae at Fan. and Vitky., 

opaat Line.— The ooaat line extends over l,4M wk 
On the N.E. ia 0. Grittm; fbxther W. Wluge bays of the 
Somme uid Seine ; fhrthu W. Ootontin 'peninsula, then-^e 
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bay 8t« ]|U[alo, oaUed also |ulf of ^retagne. The island 
ol lies off ooast o&rittany^ with a population of 
2^500. In the harhour of Brest 600 yessels could safely 
anchor* in the bay of Biscay, with rocky cliffs 

but a fsjrtile interiori was taken by a British force in 1761, 
a|id held till 1763* Its population is about 10,000. Noi/r- 
a little S. of the mouth of the Zx)ire, is rich and 
fertUe^^ with salt marshes, and about 8,0Q0 inhabitants. 
Jhsii, Mif and Ohron are the largest tslands near this coast. 
Mi is a good fishing station, and produces much wine* From 
the mouth of the Loire to that of the Garonne, the surface is 
the remaimng coast of the bay of Biscay to the Spanish 
fimutier is very tame* The coast of the Mediterranean is 
iulmed of two curves. Here are the Lertns, two isles well 
fortified, and Hyires, with Hyeres (9,000) as capital, which 
*is m fctive little port, 11 »i. from Toulon. 

Bniiy of Biscay is at all times a restless sea, but on a wind 
rising it becomes turbulent and dangerous to navigators. 

tlanUfSrOturea. — ^The general character of French manufactures 
. is, that thay are both for lux\iry and use, exhibiting great variety, 
ombined with dehoate manipulation and exquisite taste. The French 
are among the most industrious, thrifty, and saving in the 
^ Waalth is widely distributed, and economy is universally 
praotliad. The system of peasant proprietors has led to upwards of 
of peo|>lQ owning either land or house property, 

, iMito chief seats at liHe, Bouen, and St. Quentin (table 

;li|i^)." Comn is manufactured at Bouen. WooUena are made 
mmOU^ldaQeiSH^AxnienB, eto, QiUs is raised in many of the S.B. 

aud manufactured at Lyons and many of tjie neigh- 
Imuting towus. Indeed the quantity produced in the country is qoiie 
insufllQianty and raw silk is imported from Italy, Turkey, and other 
idaeaOi The laicoof Valenciennes, the Porcela4n of* Sevres, the 
Jewellery of Paris, the Gloves of Grenoble, are ah pf uniivklled 
exQ^lence, Surgical, Astronomical, and Mathematical Instru- 
ment are extensively made at Paris. 

Aarvioulture has greatly improved of late. (1) In the the 
icaembUs that of the south pf i^ngland, anddUx, 
potatoes, and grain jsw largely raised, as wcU as beet-root for 
the sugar manufacture* (SO In the Centn^ where the sl^ is lest 
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•loodj, ilM tin», ao Mnfnlly taBd«d| ^ 
inq^ctttaiit pnduotioii. The dUM Mdv 
jM Blmnu and OimleiM ; of Ba^uadgr. 

.tdanl, <he district inland fraB Budailtt^ 

(9) In the Sonth the oUTm a'"' 
jii^i^lttiillT dear atnxwphara, wham 
.ijt^ he obaerred that the d imat e «n tlilii.Si4if!l(ii '' 

<m the W. For the viaa ia oalyJItfgMi^ij 
aa ^ month of the Xidie, while on the^' lt 
: MthpaiaOel. ^{hile maiae on the W. iaaf^T.^ 

'at the Gamnme, on the % it teaohaa almoat ia* fl 
Ck>miU6rce- — Thd commerce of 
eive, and ranks next to that of Eo|;laiid n 
States. The shipments of wines, btandfei^.' 
taste and luxury, of eggs and fi^ts, aiUci aBd:i 
constitute an extensire and progtessiTe indiuitj^ 
imports raw silk, tea, coffee, spioee, wool, h^Eri^ 
timber, coal, etc. • - * 

Bducatlon, — ^France stands pre-eminent ill 
instruction in the fine arts, chemistry, surgery, mnsio, aamDlMjr^^ 
Great efforts hare been made lately to extend ednoation fill the eem* 
mon schools. The ** illiterury,** i.s., those who Iiave to mark the 
marriage registry, ranges from 60 per cent, in Coram Id TO^psr 
cent, in Vendee ; from 3 per cent, to 9 per oent. in Seine, andiad^y- 
4 per cent, in Lorraine. 

Animals. — In addition to the ordinary tame wtdtte' me 

numeroas in the mountain diatricta; bean, though deetoaoBaig Uk 
number, are atill met with in the highest mountains. Tha c&iimols 
or wild goat, the ermine, and mumot, are found in the Alps and 
Tyrenees. In the woods the wild* boar, roebuck, tox^afaktO, fOid 
marten are numerous. ^ 

Colonies — In Africa the French possessions oonsist of 
Seneg^ and its dependencies, the isles of Sourbon and St,. in* 
the Indian ocean, Mayotte with its dependenoies, portions of the 
island of Madagascar, and stations on the coast of Guinea : total area, 
96,000 square miles, and population, 600,000. In Ammea^ axe ifiw- 
iiniqua and Quadaloupa in the W. Indies, French Gufima, the fli^g. 
.starions 8t. JPierre and Maquelon on the of Kswfon^fdlMi; - 
total area, 80,000 square miles; population, 800,000. Xn^i^ hid ^ 
Iio9idffharry,Mahi, eto.: area, 10,800 - square mfles; impulation/^ 
milfions. In the Paoifio the Mansuctaa, Tahtli, and Maw OhMonia; 
area, 9,660 square miles ; population, about 84^000. 



of 800 md^o iV N. hiitado, and 

’ SiSiS ‘“fftado. .Its gt«at«8t length kMO 

S^S SS?*? i ^ ^ *h® At. 

W ; on the B. by the Mediterranean ; and on the 8. 

^ $h»«ea and Atlantio. It was formerly divided into 14 

. h.. v-«j ^ provinces. ’ 


llittmria^ 
aBta«iioBro-{ 
tlnoea , ( 
iOMOutlla . 
BAtWitt . , 

enwrun 

;'8iriiia<ta . 

lliMnHudtua 
.Ufj^OaitUa . 
latiM' . , 

MdHaada. 


Sq. nilei. 

Population. 

11,336 

4,086 

1,880,662 

671,335 

. 2,778 

469,000 

26,666 

17,726 

A460 

12,480 

1,691,297 
921,306 
300,000 
1,731,798 , 

< 8,883 

1,342,615 

10,440 

33,637 

621,728 
% 140,616 1 

1A688 

27,882 

1A294 

A981 

716,899 1 
1,493,234 1 
87A437 I 
636,068 f 


Ctpltali. 


Sftutiap[o on the Sar. 

Oviedo on the Gijon. 

Bilbao on the Nervion. 

Bnrgoe on the Arlanzon. 
Saragossa on the Ebro, 
Pampeluna. 

‘celona on the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Valencia on the Guadala 
viar. 

Mu^ on the Segnra. 
villa on the Onadalqni* 
ver. 


^1. tola contains the most northern point of Spain. 
Aue Orteg^ as welll w the most western. Can* 
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I3t08ur&ce is momitajiiouar wd iias tlw mort Md 

ib^^enied coast line in ‘*Tne Peninsula.” Winc^ 
wii^t/ maise^ timber, and flaxi are the chief productidn^ 
and linen the chief manufacture. The river Minh Sepaitetes 
this province from Portugal. It is divided into the modern 
provinces, Corunna^ Lago^ Oren^e^ and P(nUmdra — all inha- 
bited by a robust and athletic race. 

Santiago (30,000), the largest town, is so named 
Elder, the patron saint ot Spain, who was, it is said, bntied^ ils 
cathedral. It has a uiiiv&rsity. The chief trade is in onions. 

Ooronna (20,000) is strongly fortified, and stands on a c^.'tllc 
same name. It has a very extensive cigar manufactory, and active 
trade. Here Sir John Moore fell, fighting against the Fren^ 7309. 
The Spanish Armada sailed from this port, 1^88. Ferrol (lfi,00(>), on 
the K. ^ore of the same bay, is one of the three Spanish' havtd 
arsenals. Vigo (8,000), towards the south, has a spacious and well- 
sheltered harbour town : much injured by Drake, 1589. It was atr 
tacked, and several galleons sunk in the harbonr by Admiral Kccko, 
1792. Pontevedra is surrounded by fruit trees and orohe?Jf . * , 

2. Asturias is a long narrow province lying,, 
bay of Biscay, mth a mountain range fpr its southern 
boundary, some of the peaks of which risa to Ot 

11,000 feet, and exceed the limit of the snow linei^ 
this range the surface has a gradual slope towards 
The country is rich in copper, iron, zinc, marble^ 
and peat, and its mountains are covered with forests, S«70: 
ral fertile valleys are found which afford good pMti^nge. 
Cider is the common beverage. Ovkio is th% (jetftspeadinj^ 
modem province. 

OvMo (10,000) stands nine miles from the coast, and waa w||jto1^< 
Moors flourished in Spain, the residence of the Christian kingij* 
a cathedral and a univeniity. OUon (7,000), on tiie coast,' is Its ^1% 

8. The Basque Provinces are situated flirther.K| a , 
portion of Old Castile coming in between them and Aatumha. ,', 
A small rugged triangular-shaped district, separated' ffron^y 
Pnmoe by the riyer Bidassoa, it ia the aeiit ' 

Battue population, an athletic racof, who sp^ p 
goage different from Spanish. The miperal wealth is vel!^' 
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f mi dam % lari^k escpol^d. The dktrici cor- 
ceiipoiidpt of BiliaOf St. Sehastianf end 

^ ittueii by insurrectionaTy movements. 

(2O,d00}, the capital, is a commodions port ; the chief place 
for et^petiing Spanish' wool to England. 

8t« 8elMUitlaa(12,(!)0Q) is a fortified seaport, which was stormed aud 
taken by Wellington, from the French, in 1813. Vlttorla (11,000), 
an ndand town, was the scene of Wellington’s victory over the French, 
1813. l%ie engagement raged fiercely for six hdura, and after it 
Wellington oros^ over into France, nearjlrun, the Bidassoa being 
fordable here at low water. Fontarabla is a frontier fortress on the 
boilers of France. 

^ Cild Oastllc (now* Santander) runs inland from tho 
of Biscay to the centre of the kingdom, and is 
orogded by two mountain chains. The inhabitants are as 
indolent as they are supercilious, and look with con- 
on those who follow ordinaiy industry. 

Vnrgos (li^OOO), with some shady walks and pleasant gardens in its 
mitlets, is an old and decayed city, with one of the most richly de- 
) coiatSd C^tl&drala in the world. Its archbishop was murdered a few 
years a^o in a tumult. It has manufactures of fine oloth. 

8aiit||iiler (20,000) is a fiourishing seat of Spanish commerce, having 
aciliyo trade with the West Indies and other places. It has a good 
herbohr and some tobacco factories, with iron mines in the neigh- 
bourhood. A railway connects it with Madrid. It exports wool and 
grain. Valladolid (40,000), though once the capital of the country, 
is now a city of little importance. It has a university. Here Colum- 
bus died in poverty, 1606, under the neglect of an ungrateful country. 
Vatenelii {l^^bOP) is another old town pn the railway just mentioned. 
Hegovla (12,000), in the midst of good sheep pastures, has some cloth- 
mildiig. . lA Oranja, on the mountains, is near the summer palace 
of tlia Spanish monarohs, about 4,000 feet above ma-level upon the 
grotinds of w^ich the wild boar often intrudes even at the pi^nt' 
timfi., 

B, Aragon extends from the crest of the Pyrenees be- 
jpnd 40^ N. On the sides of the hills are forests of oaki 
pine. Copper, lead, iron, salt, and alum are 
found; and crops of wheat, rye, maise, and barley, with a 
littie rice along the banks of the Ebro, are raised* 

Teruef^ are its divisions. 
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SioRirossa (ao^OOO), capital, is an old town, witli, a oathodra]« a 
university, and silk and cloth f£stories. It is memorable lor a sitge 
by the French in 1808-9, when the women fought on the walla like 
heroic men» Tarazona and Huesca are small plaoea 

6. Navarre was formerly a distinct kingdom^ extending 

on both sides of the Pyrenees. Three-fourths of the surface 
are mountainous, the remainder containingyaUeysiord plains. 
The Ehro is the chief river. Forests cover mosi^of the hiU , 
sides, and the counti^ is well stocked with fish and ' 
Sheep-farming is extensive. i 

Pampeltina (14,000), the capital of Kavarre, is an important fb^^css ' 
at the foot of the mountains, with a bull-ring which can contain 10,000 
spectators. It was taken by the British in 1813 from the Fren<%, Who 
had held it from 1808. 

Tndela (9,000), on the Ebro, has a cathedral, and some manuhmtUI^ 
of woollens and earthenware. ® ! 

7. Gataloixia, in the NJE, extends from th^ ^^enees 
to a point S. of the mouth of the Ebro. Cork and' pine 
trees ate abundant S. of the Pyrenees, llie inhabita|ite)ite 
energetic and intelligent, and agriculture is more advait^id . 
than in the other districts. It contains four modom ^ 
vincesr— Barcelona, Girona, Letida, and Tarragona. , 

Barcelona* (260,000) the second city of Spsm, stands on the 
terranean, and has been for ages a place of importance, .p hu-at 
present steam communication with almost all the ‘po^^^tm Medi" 
terranean. Many good shops, hotels, and public buildin^'adeinu.^ 
principal streets. Beautiful Uce is made in the outlets, from' 
several narrow streets radiate towards the centre of the town, tft has 
a university, eight colleges, many scientific institotione 
It was taken by the Earl of Peterborough, 1706. 

' Kataro (13,000) is a seaport further K. ; Tarragona (13,000) 
Tcrtoaa (18,000) are ports farther 8. Among the inland towns ihajr 
he «»"«»«» Oerona (8,000), etron^y fortified, resieted the Etench veiy 
bravely, 1809; Kanresa' (13,000). a nunnfaotnring iown <m.'(hei 
taOwsy Barcelona to Saragossa. Renas (26,000) stands a little 
, ■oW- I ■ ■ 

•Md to hOTO been founded by Uamilear Bern; henee Ite neaie. 
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ikiland and haa ootiTe trade in silk and cotton. Viob (14,000) {Ter), 
has some beantifnl specimens of ^Eroliite6ture of the middle f^pes. 
liOrida (18^000) {8egre\ is a bnsj ^ace, the see of a biidiop ; and Olot 
(18,000), has trade with France. 

8. Valencia extends along the coast to a little S. of the 
mouth of the Segura. Its inhabitants are quick, gay, and 
fond of pleasure. The air is pure. 

Valeiuda (90,000) (fltMtdalaviar), is a very busy city, being: the 
centre of the Spanish silk and cloth manufactures. « The old Hooxish 
walls remain, and the town is entered by sight gates. It is called 
** Yalenoia the Beautiful,’* and has a flouilshing university. It was 
taken by the French, 1812. 

Alicante (22,000) (Mediterranean), stands at the base of a high 
rooC$ 280 miles by rad from Madrid, of which it is the port ; exports 
^^rajtdns. Blche (18,000), has great industry in the cultivation of date 
pi^. Alcoy (25,000), is well known on account of its paper cigars 
. and sug^ar plums. Oiihuela (18,000) (Segura), stands in a beautiful 
*di8tri^t called “The Garden of Spain,*’ and was in the hands of the 
Moors 560 years. It has a university. Murvledro (6,000), (FalaneuC), 
is fattioua lar its Boma^ antiquities and raisins. CMtellon (17,000) 
(JfAl,), has^aotive trade *, also manufacture of brandy. 

9. Murcia* lying S.W. of Valencia, enjoys a delightful 
dlmate, only faidty from its dryness. But little advance has 
beoU made in industrial pursuits by its indolent inhabitants. 

Mu..cla (25,000) (Segura), a cathedral city, has manufactures of 
nitrp and gunpowder. It was taken and sacked by the French in 1610. ^ 
7 Cai^hagena; or Cartagena (35,000) (Mediterranean), the chief of 
the tli^ naval arsenals, has one of the best harbours on, the 

' ebilt.'^' It M^lm and smelting works. liorca (40,000) (Sgngmera), 

^ t&flilihea and saltpetre factories. Albacete (12,000), girt round by 
. zfoh plains, hts trade in saflrtn, exported to England and France 
for JLyeing, and used at home to give flavour and colour to soups, rioe, 
etc. : it also has trade in cattle and grain. Its annual fair lasts 8 
days,; Al mana a (8,000), was the scene of the defeat of Lord Galway 
' this Duke of Bei^cl^ 1707. 

tv Audalusia is remarkable for the diversity and 
'^^kbmess of its romantic scenery. The snowy Smrai 
glitter in the bumjng sky, their sides dark with piim and 
Tka people^ preserve much of the Arabic ohardtter. 
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and the Qnadalquiyer is spannad by bridges of Boman 
masonry. Some of the yall^ys are so dehghtM that the 
sugar-cane and cotton plant flourish in tiie opmi air. Oortti 
fruit, mne, and oil are the prindpal productions. 

Seville (150|000) {Chtadalquiver)^ a i^lendid Spaalsli t&fyf cteadii ia 
a plain in the midst of olive and orange groves, about 50 titles 
the river’s month. An old wall surrounds the dty, whtoh 5ti}t odil** 
tains a Moorish palace, a Gothio oathedraly Imd many geod |>ah]io 
buildings, with Boman and Moorish remains^ It has immense tradb 
in oranges and tobacco, and contains a govehiment eoabon foundiy. ; 

Granada (65,000) {Omil), is situated on a plain renowned fbt'ile 
beauty and fertility, and is said to contain some of the 
mens of Moorish architecture. It has a univerdty^numeSoimebtir^^^li 
hospitals, etc. Malaga* (110,000) is an active Commercial with 
trade in wine and dried fruits. It was held by the Moors ftom'ili 
to 1487, and was taken by the French, I&IO. 

(<?tiadif^tnW), with narrow winding streets, was once the ^ 

the Moors. It was long noted for the manufacture of a Idii^ xt 
leather called Cordovan. Cadiz (61,000) (I$ie of Xsd»}, is a Bpfhb^ 
naval station and free port, with active trade and sl^ul mu&ivi* 
It has productive salt pits. This town waS taken by th.^ SogHsh, 
1596; but in 1702 it was unsuccessfully attacked by t^eJltiEd.'el 
Ormond and Sir G. Hooke. Tarifa (9,000) {Strait)^ is a good fishing 
town, and exports excellent oranges. Algeairas (10,000) hal VbUBU. 
and cotton factories, and overlooks the bay of Gibraltar* 

(30,000) is much engaged in wine-making, and gave itsaama lo 
Sherry. Palos (Tinto), now insignificant was the port whence 
Columbus set sail, 1492, to discover America ; and Bail Luoar (Ifi^OOO) 
is the place whence Magellan set sail. It haa trade in Wine, ^t^ 

11. Estremadura, with a dry olimato in the W. 
and one resembling Asia Minor in the E.^^la^ttie of ai 
poorest and least peopled provineM. Itis orossedl^e^ 
chains of mountains, with two Talleys trarersed .by tN 
Tagus and Guadiana. Its vaUeys are dad witii ridi|i»r 
times, audits hill-slopes with fine woods. On the.luUs.ia 
bummer, and in the valleys iu winter, sheep ftomlayia 
extensively carried on, and woolconstitutesavalailbleesq^trti 

Badajoa (22,000) (fluadiana), aitrong fortress stands la hnekten- 
8iyeplaiii,'near the yoitogneae frontier. It has manufaejwry <ilsi4fe 
aid o«UfM woonemB. la 1810 it wu taken by Ibia XlMlMfli'liUii'e 

« ffriiiii tirf Tin* n ti irr-lt-r mlnriliiriiltfwllinillfifliiie 
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of ^0 montlis ; ond having besieged it for three weeks in 1812 
WelUngion took it by storm, after ajdreadfdl conflict with the fiVench, 
ia whi^ Ibe lost 5,000 tneti itk kille4 f^i^d wounded, 

higher dp the river, though once large and populous^ is now 
of little importance. Alcantara |s a river port.^ , 

12. New Oastile, embracing elevated plains, intersect- 
ed by mountain chains, is an extensive district in the centre 
of the kingdom, on which immense flocks of sheep are fed. 

is largely raised. Here, as well as Jin many other 
parts of Spain, mules are used as beasts of burden. The 
inhsdutants are exceedingly haughty, use a language of 
great pomposity, und are too proud for ordinary industrial 
pur^ts. It includes the new provinces — Madrid, Toledo, 
Ciij^iaA or La Mancha, Cuenca, and Guadalaxara. 

jladild (390,000) has an uninviting aspect. It is situated on an 
eSpoi^ plateau, 2,170 feet above sea level, being surrounded by a 
brick twenty-five feet high, and entered by fifteen gates. It 
contains p^y wide and well-paved streets, public walks, foun- 
tains, richly decorated oburcbes, and many public squares and 
government Buildings. • It has a university of considerable reputation, 
an amphitheatre for bull-fights, four theatres, and three mnseums. 
Twq factories, one of procelain, the other of tapestry, are carried on. 
It always enjoys a pure but keen air. In 1526 a treaty was made 
here between Charles V. and Francis I., by which the latter was 
libeiuled on paying a ransom. In 1808, it was entered by the French, 
who held it until 1813. 

About 26 miles N. W. is the Escvrialt a magnificent palace and 
monastery, erected by Philip II., in the form of a gridiron, and con- 
48* cellars, 1 1,000 square windows, 1,860 rooms, and 
l^OOQ doorSL It was slightly injured by fire, 1872. 

(4^000) was the birth-place of Cervantes. Toledo (18,000), 6 
Veiy old town, with a palace, a university, and a cathedral, was long 
famdtiii fitf its sword blades. Talavera (6, 000) was, in 1809, the sctne 
of a rioinviy of 'Wellington over the French, under Victor. Ouettga 
mills, and an establishment for Washing wool 
(10,000) is an old town, with trade in fruits and oil 
Atenaden (9,000) contains the richest quicksilver mine in Europe. 

18.; iJeoili traversed from E. to W, by the Doiiro»«xt6nde 
ttbuntains to the Sierra ri^Estrellay 
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sisting, ia many places, of a barren trMt. A portion of tbe 
inhabitants differ from all other Spaniards, and me known 
as carriers throughout the country. They are called MwOf 
gates or Moorish Goths, and still retain the babita of the 
Moors. It consists o} Leon, Zamora, and SalanumM. 

Leon (6,000) is a very old town, gloomy and diiiy. 

Salamanca (13,000), with a celebrated aniversity and many fine old 
buildings, was the scene of a victory of Wellington oyer the Fren^ 
1812. It has the largest bull-ring in Spain. Astorga it OapitU 
of the Maragatos. Zamsra (12,000) standi on the Donfo. 

tx 

14. Islands. — The Balearic Islands (anciently noted for 
their slingers) constitute a modern province, and the Omaky^ 


Islands another. 


* 

Islande. | 

Area sq. mU, Population. 

Capitol. 

Balearic. 

Majorca, 

1,360 240,000 

Palma (40,000).'^ .. 

Minorca, 

46.000 

20.000 

Port MabouniTiOOO). 

Ivifia, 


Formentera, 

2,000 


Cabrera, 

Used as a place 

of.exile by Spain. 


Majorca, the largest, has an uneven surface, nicely varle^ a mild 
and healthy climate, a fertile soil, with rich pastures, withabundanca 
of fruits and some wine. 

Minorca, with similar productions, is not so hfily in surface, It 
was held by the British from 1708 to 1758, when it was retaken by 
the French. It remained under Britain from the peacj^, of ITOfi 
1782, when it was taken by the Spaniards ; again jBjtftMn 

in 1798 ; restored 1802. 

Palma is the capital of the whole group. 

Port Mahon, exports wine and fruit. Eng:land held it 80 yeirai* ' 

Seller (10,000), in Majorca, exports oranges i^ry «etei^w;ir« 

The OaHary Islands are seven in numbep^Tenc 
ridfe, Gi^n Canaria,* Fortaventura, Qomera/ LansiaMte 
Palma, and Ferro, together vritb many islets. The popttls 
tion is about 240,000. 

"" «*So esUsd <m Mcoaatof tbs great namtor, St dsii fthsrsla»Wlitai 
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FUttU (^000), on the island of^ran Ganaria, is the eommeTclal 
capital, and has a good harbour, andftotive tihde in wine, dried fruits, 
and othar productions of ^e island. 

Teneitfire, the largest island, contains the capital of the group, Santa 
Crus, (9,000), an active little town, at an attack on which Nelson 
lost his arm. Mady vessels call here for supplies. 

On Teneriffe stands the celebrated mountain of the same name, 
which ethibits oh its sides every variety of vegetable production. 

connect the capital with Alicante and Santander, 
and Ba^elona with Valencia, running alon/^ the coast. A railway 
runs throngh the valley of the Ebro, coi^necting Saragossa with 
Bilbao. F^m Cordova lines proceed to Malaga and Cadiz. 


^ MotmtaiHS* — general direction of the mountains 
of ^"The Peninsula ” is from E. to W. Five extensive ranges 
arerdistin^uished. 

TheVyteness, with their continuation, the Asturias mountains, 
rpn, with little interruption, from Cape Greuse to Cape Finisterre 
(an Clefs^d bluff cliff), very abrupt towards the S., with ragged 
features. second range slopes gradually towards the N., bat is 
mui^h more frregular in its course, commencing a little S. of the 
mouth of iheEbro, on the E., passing N. of Madrid, under the name 
of ^iuHtian pmuntains, and further W., the Sierra de Oredoe^* the 
Si^rrk ds .^iSa, and, in Portugal, the Sierra d' Estrella, terminating in 
the Book of Lisbon. The third range neither rises so high nor extends 
so 16ng ae the preceding. It lies S. of the Tagus, separating the basin 
of that river from that of the Douro, and is called the mountains of 
ToUda^ The fourth lies S. of the Guadiana, and is called the Sierra 
Mormd, which is crossed by several streams which flow to the Gua« 
dalqtdw^ The fifth range, which has the highest peaks in the 
traced from the vicinity of Gibraltar to the vici- 
nity .of under the name Of Sierra Nevada, The snow-lino 

. is about 9,d09 feet high ; and the range descends m 

terraim'lilmoBt to the sea shore. 

TAblo»llUUL-*^The plateau in the interior has, in Castile, a moan 
‘ elevation of 9,600 feet, is skirted by the Asturias mouutains on the 
north, while on the west it proceeds to the frontiers of Portugal. 

, Ulaerols,-*- Spain is very rich in minerals. Silver is found in Gra- 
ni^ and Marcia ; copper and manganese in the same districts; iron 
is found 'all over the country ; cml in many places ; the richest 
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gukMlvtr mines in Snvope m at Almaden ; in OaUoia t and 
mathk and salt in Catal6nia. ij^ie mineral wealthy feV' want ef good 
roads, and lack of local enterprii^, is verf Utile deirelid^ped, > 

Forests of cork trees, plantations of oUpea^ and of oranges, 
are found in some districts; but in general the aspect o{ theOountry 
is dreary. Most of the Spaniards dislike trees; and tlio valuable 
forests are gradnaUy disappearing. ^ 

Rivers. — ^The Iberian peninsula sloped, tbd most 
part, towards the Atlantic. The rirers floViit^ into the 
Mediterranean are— ^ 

The Lobregat, which rises in the Pyrenees and flows into tbe sea a 
few miles S. of Barcelona; the Ebro, already described ; the :iC(uada- 
lavlar, which rises in Aragon, and flows into the sea at Vi^heia,«( 
after a ceurse of 150 miles. The Jucar rises in tbel^ of 
land, and flows nearly S. for about 100 « miles, turns E., the 

sea after a course of 200 miles. The Segura is further S*, waters, a 
fertile plain, and after 200 miles reaches the Meditenanelut.' . ; , , 

The rivers between Cape Palos and Gibraltar ob t^^S. 
and into the bay of Biscay on the N., are upjim'portent : 
the following rivers flow into the Atlantic ^ 

The Hlnho, which rises in the mountains of Galicia, flows S. td the 
town of Orense, turns S.W., and after forming the bonndar)^/ for 
some distance, between Spain and Portugal, Snters the sea; after a 
course of 160 miles. The Douro rises in the plateau of Soxia; ibout 
3^ £. longitude. It is formed of an imiheuse number 61 stre&lns ffti^ 
the mountains on either side. Its course is Westerly ; dp tlie; 
frontiers of Portugal it runs S., forming the boundary fd^^fniles ; 
again turning W., it enters the sea nSar Oporto, aft^^a 
500 miles. It is subject to violent floods. The hSiS.!l)eeti 

described at p. 66. The Guadiana descends from the^^tral plabiaW; 
lifter flowing about 120 miles through the plains, deflect sa4'. 
forms the Portuguese boundary, for about 30 miles, Tt 
Portugal, but near its mouth again flows on the borders, 

450 miles long, and flows underground for 15 Cl toiirse. . 
Guadalquiver, which is about 300 miles long, waters sbmf 
, tile^ plains of Andalusia, passing Cordova and Sevillej^llff^ Vhioh it 
makes «many meanderings, and enters the sea, two SwbflLpy islands 
being formed at its mouth. 

Clixnal^, di^^The climate varies greatly,' In wihi^ ihe 
msf severe, and rain and snow are ^eqnenk The aVe|i^|^ :^n^la1l 
in the S. and on the W. coast is fto\n. 25 ^ 35 fnehsAVhtil in' the 
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eentrfa of ihoeountry only 10 in^es. In Andalusia^ a pestilential 
wind oalled the sirocco ol|Italy*~Withei8 Togetation. ' The 

a wind from Galicia^ is still more destnictiye^ bringing 
disem to eyes and cutting down olive and vine. 

liflkia.— Tl^ere are no large lakes found in Spain, notwithstanding 
its inountelnoiu surface. 

Coast Line.— Onthe shore of the bay of Biscay the coast is straight 
and unbroken* with only a few little inlets called rios, at the mouths 
of small rivere.' Od the Wi the coast is rocky, with many fine bays 
and some sm^ rocky islands. On the S. W. the Atlantic coast is low 
and sandy, and in some places even ewampy. Trafalgar is a promi* 
nent dape ip Andalusia, off which Nelson defeated the combined fleets 
of BVance and l^paio and fell in the moment of victory, 1805. From 
Olbraltav to Cape Palos the coast is rocky, with few inlets ; but from 
tbis^oint uear to Alicante a low coast is again seen, and thence to the 
motllh of the Ebro it varies much ; tovrards the coast of France it 
ilsoVaries considerably, with two good bays, Barcelona and Rosas. 

« Muaufactiires.— The manufactures of Spain are unimportant. Silk 
is mud£ at Valencia ; linen in the N. W. ; and wines in many places. 

Agriuoltur^ is in a very backward state, the most primitive me- 
thods i|| tillage being still.in general use. The inhabitants, like those 
of mutt wwrm countries, are endowed with very little energy, thoug.t 
naturally skilful and ingenious as artisans. In poor districts they 
oat potatoes fried in oil ; but the peasant generally uses bread, fruits 
end stoWfU. 0>u the whole the Spaniards are polite. The chief crops 
are Vhea|t> barley, rice, and maize. 

■ !the commerce of Spain is only in its infancy. Wines, 

fruity edrkwood, onions, Marino wool, and cattle, are largely exported ; 

tfO ^ij^ited extent ; horses and mules, formerly introduced 
by^KI^ Arabs, are remarkable for symmetry and beauty. 

E<Snoaticm.^A regular system of Elementary instruction has been 
lately adbjited in the primary schools ; but the unsettled state of 
the douktry Ims tended greatly to retard tke progress of education. 

Gdlonlad.— Spain possesses the following colonial possessions : — ^Tho 
islands, ol.Gnbu and Porto Rico in the West Indies; the Philippine 
i^djEia^ne' islands in Asia; Fernando Po, Tetuan, etc., in Afri^. 

Aiid6rira.--<rhi» little republic is on the S. side of the Pyrenees 
adJpuSikg Ariage, occupying a very pioturesque district, about 37 m, 
l^ng and 30 m, broads containing much iron ore. It is ruled by 
preeid^tsy we appointed by France, the other by the Spanish Mshop 
of Urgel, with a oonndl .of twenty-fonx xaepbrn. The capital it 
Andon^ (2,000) ; and the inhabitants are engaged la iron mann* 
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BRITIBH ^SSBSBIOK. 

Gibraltar is a projection from the Spanisli mainUn^i 
going as far S., save five miles, as Tarifa point, , the most 
southerly land of Europe. To the coast line 5f Andalnsk, 
the Rock ” of Gibraltar (1,439 feet), which is about ttoee 
miles in length, is attached by a low sandy isthmus. The 
town is built on th& only landing place, on the W., where 
Gibraltar bay makes 'a circular sweep ; and craggy^ ^ooks 
are on the other sides. On the inaccessible rocks the 
monkeys scamper about and afford amusement tp thp j^wri- 
son — the only place in Europe where they are found ^Id. 
The fortifications are cut out of the solid rock, rendering it 
by far the strongest fortress in Europe. Convict laboiuPris 
largely used on the works. , 

Gibraltar (25, 000) consists of three streets running parallel tQ each 
other, the longest being about a mile in length. Every day :Cl|y^,be 
seen in the town a mixture of the inhabitants of most 
nations. There are no fresh water springs, and the only supply iS the 
rainfaU ; hence, in the hot season, from July to November, epidemioii 
have often preyed on the inhabitants. In 1462 it was taken trbvtl the 
Moors. In 1704 it was taken by Sir G. Booke, and in 1779 it was 
gallantly defended, against a combined attack of France and Spisin, 
by General Elliot, created Lord Heathfield. The blockade lasted uhl^ 
,1782. About 1,000 guns are now mounted on the fortiftoatUnut^oUe 
of which is fired every evening, and the draw-bridge from the ntmn^ 
land drawn over. It is a free port. 


PORTUGAIi. 

Portugal* partakes in its entirety of the physieai fe» 
turea of Spain, already sufficiently given in detail. ^ 'ThbU^ 
once important, and holding Brazil as a colony^ it is uGW, 
perhaps, Idle least influential country in £uro]^ 

« lb tbe Fortugttste U Justly due the devek^ettt c^nodsm'RMtHllinh 
eonunencediii the Utbeeutuiy. 
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It is about «S60 miles lojaig, and^l34 bioad, a^ lies between the 
parallels 36^50^ and if W N. lafetude ; and between the meridians 
of 6® 15' and 30' W. » 

The following are its dirisions 


OldProrincot. 


New ProTlnces. 


Capitals. 


Alganre, 
Alentelo, . 

^ f , • 

^ Eslfettiadura, 

A i 

. Belrai 


Paroy 

(Beja, 

<£vora, 

( Portal§gre, 
f Lisbon, , 
'•<Santarein, 
iLeiria, 


Faro (9,000), ob the Douro. 

Beja (b!000) 

fia;oraXl5,000). 

PortalCgre (6,000). 

Lisbon (300,000). 

Saiitarem (8,000), on the Tagus. 
Leiria, (3000), on the Liz. 


I Castelio-BrancojCastello-Branco (6,000). 


tztti-os-llciptes, 

ihttre^Ponre-e- 
VHiho, ' 


I Guards, 

{ Viwn, 

lAveiro, 
jVilla Real 
I (Braganza, 

4 Oporto, 
Braga, 
Viana, 




Guards (3,000). 

Visen (10,000). 

Coimbra (18,000) on the Mondego 
Aveiro (5,000). 

Villa Real (5, 000). 

Braganza (5,000). 

Oporto (84,000), on the Douro. 
Braga (17,000), on the Cavada 
Viana (8,000), on the Lima. 


[The towns printed in italics are the capitals of the old provinces.] 
buJt on the map the provinces and the position of ihdr capitals, 

' TOiWKS.— lilBbon is very nicely situated on the N. bank of the 
Tngas, in the midst of delightful scenery. The part of the town 
ImUt sinoe the great ^rthquake is well laid out ; but in the older 
parts of the city narrow streets abound. Among the public build- 
*ing8, the royal pidaces and convents ai^ the most striking. In 1755 
a gs^t earthquake destroyed most of the city, 60,000 inhabitants 
having perished. It has one of the best harbours in Europe. 

Oporto stands on a hill about two miles from the mouth of the 
Douro.; Zteoniisti of many broad, clean streets, with some narrew ones 
public squares, ^ cathedral, theatre, mint, etc. Its immense wine- 
cellars are. unique; wine being the chief expori:. About 30 English: 
bbuses am in the 'dty. It gave its name to Port. In X832 it was 
considerably ipjtcred by the troops of Don Pedro. Braga is Ihe 
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sont of the primate of Portugral, and has tnide in hate, Jewdlery, and 
outiery, Evora, a walled town, 1^ muittfaotuiee of het^dware and 
leather. Coimbra, pioturesqud/ huilt on a hill, ie ihi|» Beat of the 
only amversity. It ie an old town of eotne histb^ioal interest. 
Setubal (13,000), is a flourishing port. EIvm ie noted for a oathe* 
dral, aqueduct, and plum market. 

8urface.~Three chains of mountains enter from Spain-*-ihe,j5«frra 
tTJ^treUa (starry mountain range), rising about 7.000 feet ahore sea 
level and including the hills Torres VedraSf of histbrical[^,fiideMty as 
the centre of Wellington’s lines, 1810. A second range runs 9. of the 
Tagus, and terminates a^Cape Espiohel. The 5t#rra of Spain 

terminates at Cape St. Vineent, off which the Spanish fleet was de|i^ated 
by Sir J. Jervis* 1797. 

Between these ranges extensive valleys lie, moat of ^ 
are fertile ; and along most of the rivers* banks tHe scenery 
is wild aod picturesque. Algarve is, generally sj^eakihg, 
sandy. AUntejo is dull, with a varied surface, spars^iy 
peopled. Traz oS’Montes is wild and picturesque. ^ Estre-' 
madura is finely diversified. Beira is rather moj^ntainooS. 
Entre-Douro^e-Minho is the best tilled, most tjiickly ill* 
habited, and most fertile of all the provinces; » ^ 

mountains and Rivers. — These have been already sufficiently reu 
lerred to M'heu treating of Spain, The only river wUch has its ehtiro 
course in Portugal is the Mondego, ' ' . 

The Productions are similar to those of Spaing The Minerals In- ' 
olude lead, copper, iron, tin, salt, coal, slate, and marble, 
is very much neglected, but crops of maize, rice, bai’ley, oats, and 
flax are raised. Cattle are numerous, and mules and donkeys are iised 
as beasts of burden. The Forests of cork» oak, and pinoi^flb extensijrei ’ 
l!he Manufactures consist of wine, tobacco, .cigars, 'and a little 
woollens and lineCs. Much fruit. Onions, oil, and wine are exposed. 
Almost all the trade of the country is with England 

Railways connect the capital with Oporto, Banjos, Beja, andEPoniy 
and some excellent roads have recently been made. 

Colonies. — Angola, Benguela, Mozambique Coasl^ Cape Verji 
Islands, St. 'Diomas, and Prince’s Isles, in Africa. GkAi* PaHMSua > 
IHu, and Macao, in Asia. 

The Anerss and Madeira Isles belong to Portugri. ^ 
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^ THE KINGDOM OF ITALY. 

Italy may be considered as divided into, three distinct 
parts-^be plain of Lombardy, the Italian peninsula, and 
the isknds. The length from the Alps to Ca'l)e Spartivento 
is 750 miles; and the breadth varies /rom 330 miles at "the 
norths to about 100 miles in the centre, and 15 miles at the 
,%6ulf of Sqhillace. Italy is the central projection of Southern 
Eu?bp^ It has been often styled The Garden of Europe,** 
from its delightful climate ; and its shape closely resembles 
that pt a high-heeled boot It lies between the parallels of 
ST* 56' and 47® N., and the meridians of 6^* 46' andlS® 30' E 
• 

Italy has ^adually grown out of the dukedom of Savoy, to which 
was added, ki 1720, the island of Sardinia, with the title of kingdom. 

i016( ’the province of Genoa was added ; and in 1869, the Austrian 
province of l^mbardy was ceded to ** Sardinia,” which, in turn, gave 
ip Savoy and Nice to France. In the following year, the duchies of 
Tuaaany, Farma, and Modena, with the kingdom of the two Sicilies,* 
the papal provinces of &omagna, Umbria, and the Marshes, were 
idden^a^ the capital, which had hitherto been Turin, was transferred 
to Florence. In 1866, the province of Venetia was ceded by Austria ; 
andjpi |,870| tjbe Fapal States were all annexed. Finally, in 1S7I , the 
khlg anW^paaiiment made Rome their residence. 

..'Pie tflaln OfLombardy, traversed by the Po for 260 miles, is ex* 
tremely 'fertile,. 4nd thickly inhabited, well watered by this river and 
many streams which rush on either side from the Alps and Apennines. 
Thic distri^ lidiioh is subject to malaria, is known under three names 
^Jfar0mma in the N., Campai/fM di Roma in the centre, and Vmiine 
Marika id the S. We may distinguish three physical regions— 
Nort^f^ Plain, the Eastern slope of the Apeimixxes, and tho 
- Weatird 'dopa of the same mountains. 

and up to iSoo^S^ldi^ihe south o/ltaly togethS^ widths island of 
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The following is a popuIa| division of Italy >>■ 


1 


Provinces. 

Sq. milee. 

Population. 


1 Piedmont* . 

12,777 

3,000,000 

Turin on the Pq., 

2 Genoa 

1,588 

700,000 

Oenoa on the 0, bf Genoa 

3 lombardy . 

8,644 

2,998,181 

Milan on the Olbna. 

4 Venetia 

9.995 

2,603.099 

Venice oh the Adriatic. 

6 Emilia 

8,600 

2,146,567 

Parma on the Parma. 

0 The Marshes . 

3,000 

880,000 

Anconh on tme Adriatic. 

7 Umbria 

.3,o00 

513,019 

Perugia on the Tiber. - 

8 Tuscany 

8,418 

1,826,830 

Florence on the Amo. 

9 Naples 

33,607 

6,787,289 

Naples on the Naples flay. 

10 Papal Provs.. 

4,555 

723,161 

Eome on the Tiber., 

11 Sicily 

10,425 

2,392,414 

Palermo on Mediterrahcan. 

12 Sardinia 

9,359 

588,064 

Cagliari on the 0; Cagliari 


[Point out on map tlie capitals of the provinces and their potion.] , 

a 

The total number of divisions into which the above pro' 
vinces are subdivided is 73 — the names of these^we thiftkit 
unnecessary to give in such an elementary work. 


1. Piedmont is traversed by many branches of the 
Alps, which, to a great extent, form* a natural barrier be- 
tween Italy, Prance, and Switzerland. It is traversed by 
the Po and many of its tributaries ; and produces maize, 
silk, wine, fruit, and olive oil. The railway outers from 
France through the Mount Cenis Tunnel, compkffeed 1871. 

Tnrtn (22,000), with a flourishing university, has extensive silk and 
velvet manufactures. It has some good palaces, libraries, cherches,* 
theatres, together with an observatory, and a botanic gardi% Xt has 
frequently been attacked by the French and Austrians in thek' rivalry 
for supremacy in Italy. 

Casale (20,000) (ib), has some good publio buildings; :Xt Is a 
strong forti^ss, with manufactures of silk twist. . AleeeMMk^ or 
Alexandria (24,000), is also very strongly built, and has extensive 
silk trade. Asti (31,000) (Tanaro), lies among picturesqae hills. 

•JPkd, Mont, 
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Marengo, 2 miles distant, is thA place Where Napoleon 1* defeated 
the Austriam, ISOO. NoTara (%000), with a large grain and rice 
market, is the place where the AnS^rians defeated the Sardinians, 1649. 
▼ercelH (22,000) and Oonl (20,000) have good cathedrals. Mondovl 
(18,000), With silk and, worsted factories, was the scene of a victory 
of Napoleon over the Sardinians, 1796. It was sacked by the French, 
1799. " Adstia, in an Alpine valley, is in the midst of pine forests, sil> 
ver, capp6r,^ ,lead, and iron mines. Susa (4,000) has many old mins, 
wiUi iron and marble quarries in the vicinity. 

2. Genoa lies S. of Piedmont and Parma, and along 
the gulf of the same name. The chain of the Apennines 
curves through it a few miles from the sea. The soil is not 
^ vwy fertile, unless near the shore of the gulf ; but on the 
hjli-slopes there are fine forests and good pastures. The 
chief productions are silk, wine, figs, oil, oranges, lemons, 
citrons, aloes, marble, and slate. The people are hardy 
• and industrious. 

dsiufa (140,000), a free port, stands in the form of a small circle 
around the harbour, with the Apennines rising behind. The city is 
beantifilllytbuilt, and contains tine palaces, gardens, churches, and 
convents, though many of the streets are narrow. It has a univer- 
. sity an4 some good schools. There is considerable export of olive 
oil, sUk, rice, etc. It was taken by the French in 1797, and given to 
SakUnia 1815. Columbus, the discoverer of America, was bom in 
Genoa;' . 

/ Ohlavarl (11,000) has manufactures of light willow chairs. Rapallo 
has lace; and oil factories. Spessia, an arsenal, on a fine hay, U the 
tenhinits^of the cable oter to Corsica. Novi (12,000), on the road 
from Gehoai,^ Turin, is^ surrounded by mulberry trees. Here a 
sanguinary b^tle was fought, 1799, in which the French were defeated 
by the Austro-Russians. Savona (20,000) is an active port 

' 8. Xombardy stretches from Piedmont to Yenetia, and 
from Ae Alps to the Po, and contains part of Lakes Como 
and Garda./ Much dairy produce is raised (including the 
.famed Parmesan cheese), and exuberant com crops. About 
seventeen millions of mulberr}*’ trees are reared in this pro- 
vince for the fiUk-worm. 

MUaa (200,000) stands on a plain between the Adda and Ttciao. 
It is, equally nmarkaWe for historical associations and arohitectars} 
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beaul^; its streets are wide$ pnbli^biuldingi ele|int» iiududfng e white 
marble cathedral, opera hpHie, aifd a library. , It is a seat of the 
fine arts, and has manj charitable iintitiitio^ .*nie dtyhai alivily and 
gay appearance. It(i manufactures consist of s|lk« firtannsi aii4Jb«xdware. 
Sacked by Attila, A.D. 46 ^ ; taken by Fxedetiefc t*# Ufili-hyphislpl'y^, 
1530^ wasi in 1713^ attached to Austria ; but in 1809 the jij^itant* drm 
the Austrians out of the town. PaTla (30,000) ifiiincf) b .4 4eeayed city 
with a uniYcrsity. Here, in 1525, Franob 1 of France iras d^ekted by 
Charles V., and made prboner. Lodl (19,000), the seat b| ti^e id 
cheese, was the scene of a victory of Napoleon L oyer^^eAuabbifia in > 
1796. Berfi^amo (24,000) ^as sUk trade, and a large kdhual iair.. ttl^kae j 
Ita name to a perfume cal)ed BergamoU Bresoia (40,000)^ a wtlMdral 
‘ city, has many Eoman antiquities. Gomo (24,000) {If. CMcl Ipi, silk 
and cloth trade. It b the birthplace of the younger Fliay* SoBlaidno 
was the scene of a victory of the French and Sardinbns ovef^he 
Austrians in 1859. Cremona (30,000) (Po) has long been famo^ ita 
violins. Monsa (16,000) (Zom&ro) has a palace, caihedrid, gad 
public buildings. In one of its ohurches b deposited the Iron 
Lombardy. Vamese (13,000) stands at the foot of the Alps. > \ 

< _ ' * 
4. Venetia lies beyond the Mincio And the lower»cbtirse 
of the Po, embracing some of the ^pine highlands, mi 
bordering upon the Tyrol. Along the Adriatic, i and fbr A 
considerable distance inland, the country is level, and nmeh 
traversed by canals and rivers, which bring dotm^ 
quantities of sediment. This district is very fertflf, 
cultivated, and exceedingly productive. / 

Venetia, once a famous republic, extended some distanqe Inland $ 
but not so far as the modern province. T(iis republic coneb^. at 
fii'st of Italian'.refugees, who in the fifth century fled from theeCOtirgBS 
, of Attila. In the middle ages it had become one of th^dhet maribiilS 
tnd commercial pow'ers, with extensive foreign iMsaessions; ineludili]^.* 
at one period, the Morca, Ionian Islands, and DalmaUa; '' It Will 
governed by a chief magistrate (doge «daxn duke), wfaC'MciulAA tbb 
minion of a few, and whose government becameanensample of ;^raAay 
and corruption. Napoleon I. overthrew its goveonunent ui 17^ ana 
iu 1815 thb province was handed over to Austria, by whi^ it was ceded' 
to Italy in 1866. ^ , ; ■ 

Venice (130, OOO), ^^Qneen of the Adibtie,’* ooettpibi A of 78 
isles in the midst of lagoons, giving it the appaannAt by 'xiigh^^M[je 
fioa^g City. A bridge of 200 arches links It idth the 
ccbab are used instead of atreeb, the gondijjas lepritg, ai.shvfbgCa^ 
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ml stmts sre rerj naxTov. The tide rises onljr time feot ; 
hut the samut vhleh enters the Adriatic proceeds along the Dalma* 
tian coasts ai^ iHnds through thi lagoons. The square of St, Mark» 
ir the oeiid^ ci the dtyi ie most admired by foreigners. An arsenal, 
dod^ardy aid palace, all little used, are imposing monuments of its 
former greatness. It is a free port. ^ 

Paduik; {4d»000) is the seat of a university, in which 

Galileo waa a professor ; has a botanic garden, a cathedral, and a 
public, library. Vicenza (30,000) is extensively engaged in silk 
trade. It has also trade in oom, wine, linens, and woollens, Adrla, 
though formerly on the coast, is now 15 m^les inland. It gave name 
to the Adriatic. The famous Quadrilateral, considered impreg- 
nable, consists of the fortresses — Mantua (30,000), on an island in 
the Mincio, is entered by five gates, and is beautifully built. It has 
a^thedral, university, some elegant churches, two synagogues, and 
tr^elA sQk, leather, and paper—taken by the French 1797 ; Allies, 
1790^; near it Virgil was bom; Peschiera (3,000) stands where the 
Min<^ leaves lake Garda, Verona (60,000) {Adige)^ also entered by 
five gates, is strongly fortified, and has good dye-works and silk- 
miUsif A congress was held here of the European powers, in 1822, to 
prev^ the encroachments of Russia 6n Turkey : Legnago {Adige) 
^ ^e fourth, fortress. Ohloggia (27,000) is on the lagoons near 
Vefdj^/ Saeaano (14,000) {Brenta) has manufactures of straw hats, 
t7di^(20>000) is an important town in the N.E. 

.i£imUia embraces the district between the Apennines 
It includes the late duchies of and 

Modma^ with a portion of the once Papal States. 

, Parma (45,500) is a town of ancient date, with a university (sup*, 
preset 1881), and a cathedral, both of considerable merit. 

Piadenza (35,000) (Po) is a handsome city, with good public 
bipldxnga. -.Modena (36,000) {JPanaro) has some good colleges and 
spools* Begglo (20,000) was the birthplace of Ariosto and Corregio. 
Bolqgma (90,000) (Amo) is a large university city connected with 
Fbseape. by a railway ; has trade in silk, glass, etc. Ferrara (20,000) 
is.a '^iiioayed OM a tmiversity. Ravenna (60,000), now 

6 fri, fidand, was once a seaport .of importance— was last capilfal of the 
Bomaif -jlgipirei and chief station for the fleet. Bimini ^rtminum) 
(17,000) (jUnatic) is a decayed port. 

6. !!I^6 MfiTO formerly belonged to the States of 
fche They lie between the Apennines and iha 

Adriaiio* The inhabi^ts are engaged in agrioultttxb.«» 

Ano p pa (4^,900) is «a aetiTs commercial port, built in the tqiia at 
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ap amphitheatre. It ia epis^pal oit3ry aad has some'Boman 
xematna It exports grain. Cm the, banks of the Metpuro 
a little N,, the Bomans^overthze^ BasdrabSd B*0; 204. 

XiOreto (6,000) has a magnificent ohnjmh.'arhioh is mndh f^uented 
by devotees. Urbino, the birthplace of Baphach is now noted for 
its painted pottery, called Majolica. , 

7, Umbria is an inland district, o^pyihg 
basin of the Tiber, and traversed by the Apenbiaes* 

Perugia (18,000) stands 80 miles K. of Rome, wHhaisid^raieitya^^ 
some silk trade. A few miles distant stands the lake 
Thrasymenus, on whose shores Hannibal defeated the consol 
B.C. 217. “ 

8. Tuscany lies between the Apennines and the Medi- 

terranean, is level towards the sea, elevated in the mtei%r, 
but generally very fertile. Here the best olive oil la pm- 
fusely produced. Straw plait, for straw hats, is' niade 
extensively. The Arno and Omhrone are the chief rivers; 
but the low lands near their banks are subject t6 xdaj^ria. ' 
The island of Elba lies a few miles off the co^t, tt was 
the residence of Napoleon I. in his exile in 1814. ; .f . , 

Florence (115,000), called Florence the Beantiftfl/f in 'jkhc 
Gard6n-*Yalley of the Amo, charmingly combines mediievai greSdettr 
with modem elegance in its noble mansions. It jU ‘in sliMVe a 
pentagon surrounded by a wall, and entered by eight It 

possesses many spacious galleries of the fine arts^, iibriries, and 
chiirohes-->a splendid cathedral, a duoal palace, etc.* Its 
include silks, carpets, straw hats, porcelain, and 
middle ages Florence was the seat of a ppwerM r^blic. ’'^Xt hl^lhe 
birthplace of Dant4, and of Pope Leo X. . 

Arezzo (11,000), at the foot of the Apennines^ oncSlmportelS is 
now a decayed town. Leghorn (100,000) (Medit^rranmtnj^'ibtipcrt 
of Florence, is a well built town of great commercial impaftssice. 
Great numbers of ** Leghorn hats ** are exported. It is a free port. 
Pisa (31,000) {Arno)f with a university, ha^ some fine 
ings, but a declining trade. It is remarkable for a ^ lea^g 
whmh is 188 feet high, and diverges fifteen feet 
LuCOA (22,000) {Serehio)^ with good bathA is itt a^plOM^t plsim, 
ourvouhdedby hills, and has trade in oil and' silk. Slsna'(M,000>]iaf 
a university and renowned marble quarries, . . ' * . " 
«&.^NeapoUtan Provinces include the w|^le of the 
B. of the Peninsula, and with great natural iadTftuiag^ com*- 
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bine a &io olimate and lus|irian1^ productions; but the 
[nhabitahts are poor and Terjl inaotive. The chief produo* 
dons eae maize, oUves, wine, andi^it, with plenty offish, 
it contains tw6 of the four active volcanoes of Europe. 
The island of /mAm, with mineral baths, lies off the bay of 
Naples, and yields, sulphur. 

Naplips. (452,000)» the. largest city of Italy, stands on a beautiful 
bay, the iiboTe& of whioh are* studded with villaSf olive and orange 
Bfroves, vineyards apd orchards, with nice plantations in the neigh* 
bourhooSj. niie streets are narrow, and th& number of public edifices 
rather below the average. The industry consists in silk, cotton, and 
sloth iifMUiufactures, with fishing, trade in fruits, essences, and wine. 

Bijpua (ld,000)^( Voltumo)^ arohiepiscopal city, is strongly fortified. 
G0>e^'(lSjOOO) (Mediterranean) is another stronghold, the refuge of 
the ilPepe. in 1848, and of £!ranois II. when he was driven from Naples 
in I860, Salerno (29,000) is further S. on the coast, with excellent 
orang^t Begglo (20,000) is the port for the island of Sicily. It 
exporta citrons, oranges, and oil. Taranto (27,000]ri8 an old decaying 
town, Brindisi (12,000) (Adriatic) is the port of embarkation for 
Alexandria on the ^^overlwd route.*' Bari (18,000) (Adriatic), and , 
BSrlettt (22,000),, on the gulf of Manfredonia, are also active ports. 

(86,000) is the centre of trade in com, cheese, cattle, and 
wooh . ,A(|luUa (Feaeara), the birthplace of Sallust, and Nola, where 
Augnitt]^ died, and where bells were first used in churches, are small 
towns. Aipino was the birthplace of Cicero. Portici, near the site 
of and the ports Otranto and Gallipoli, are 

towns local trade. Sorrento, the home of Tasso, is on the 
ooaah ■ Halda was the scene of a victory, under Sir J. Stewart, in 1806* 

Papal Provinces, now annexed to the kingdom of 
lie along the Mediterranean, stretching 8. of Borne* 
about sixi^ miles, and N. of it about the same distance. 
In the 8. are the Pontine Marshes, very unhealthy, and much 
hee^h^ drainage. . The industry is not much developed. 

the capital of the Catholic world, and onpe the 
mistjreae ‘of many nations, stands about 16 miles from the mouth, of 
tikec'.2lv4Vr Whioh divides it into two unequal parts. The w|dlt' 
extend oottlde the city, and have a circuit of 16 miles. The chief. 
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«t^qt l« tho Cyrao# which iilong iKd wid«t bil} oi ijba . 
are narrow and dirty. The pahlio ^nildinga ^perbr— the Vatioan, » 
the residence of the Popes, contains the richest ooUeotioria hi ancient 
arid modem art, with a library and HSS. ik all languages Borne 
has a XJniversity, founded 1244, and an aatronomieal obeermiory: ' 
364 ohnrches are scattered throngh the city — St. JTohn Xjateran, in 
which the Popes are crowned, being the metropolitan } but St»;Pet^*a 
resembling St. Paul’s in London, being the 'most magnificent. It 
cost ten millions sterling, was 176 years in building, aad ooTsra eight 
acres. The Catewjomba, which were used by early ObristUff|8 as 
places of refuge and concealment, are of great interest. ' Tlie,.gal- 
leries of which they consist turn and wind in many direothma^ and 
some of the cells were used as places of sepulture. It Ima trade in 
sillcs and perfumes. Civlta Vecchla (12,0Q0) a 

free port, with rich alum mines near, and oonidderahle , 

Viterbo (21,000) stands inland ; Ostia, at the mouth of la 

almost deserted. Tivoli and Terracina {^Amur) w^-y only h^, » 

the latter is in the S. of the province. ^ 

11. Sicily is of a triangalar shape, with many finb 
hours around the coast, a fertile iuteriot, a 
vegetation, and some delightful scenery. The 
volcano, Mount Mna^ on the has good 
around the base, above which is a woody zone; 
beech, and chestnut, interspersed with some pahttM^'lUl^ 
On the N. coast lie the lApari isles, all of volcanic ^natii^J 
Sicily produces grain, sulphur, wines and dried ^ 

Palermo (220,000) has wide streets, fine squares, 
public buildings, a university, botanic garden, , and fm cbsSFifa^ 
with trade in wiuo and fruits. It stands on a fextile plain, <K>m]iiandlng 
a fine sea view. In 1282 the ** 2iicilian Vespers " wereeinutod hm, 
*when the iuliabitants,onEaHter Sunday, massacred theS^Snflih gnitiibxL' 
Messina (70,000) {Strait of) is a good commercial pozt^ wi^a 
good harbour, fine public buildings, and mountains ia' the' 'ba6k> 
ground. Catania (84,000) {E, coatt) has ailk trflde . and . 40^ 
of grain. Marsala (84,000) ( W. coast) has exports of szoeU^wfxie, 
to which it gpves its name. Bronte (12,000) has papeor mi^ia&d 
trade in almonds, oil, and wine. Syracuse [fjjfiVeypmjl (St0,0()0)i' oU ^ 
splendid hay, is a decayed town, taken by the Bomans nmi^ JCSr- 
cellus, after a siege in the defence of which Arohimsdes Mathe- 
matician took a prominent part, and perished before its'. svrTendec^ 
Trapani (26,000) exports coral, salt, 

(20,000) grain, almonds, and sulphci* ; LtpaH (x4,iKKl)'prsoiooa sbmes 
iind sulphur ; Oastelamare. (16,000) (Cbast) is 4 Whte^g plaoe. 

12/ a little larger than Sicily, is hardly m, 



fertile. The vegetation is JelightM. The vine, olive, 
orange, myrtle, arbutus, flourish, and form cover for the 
wild boar, d^r, quail, and partridge. This island, like 
Sicily, one of the granaries of the Homans. The in- 
habitants, though hospitable, are said to be indolent, crafty, 
and retengefol. On the N. is the gulf of Asinora, with the 
small isleSf Caprera and Magdalena ; and on the S., the 
gulf of OagUarib ^ Lead and silver mines araw-orked. 

OagUati (32,00e) is oa a hill in the S. oPtbe island, with a good 
university, a nathedral, and many fine ohnrcAies. All the inhabitants 
retire to sleep at noon, when the heat out of doors is oppressive, 
^asaarl {27,000) in the K.has also a university, and trade in fruit, oil, 
^%nda|Dbaeoo. Orlstano {Tirso) is an active little port, with fine 
gmves in the neighboarhbod. Terranova, on the K.E., has a 
gOodhitilKmr and active trade. 


Mou htainfl . ^The Alps and Apennines have already been de- 
scribed Veauviuty near Naples, Mna, in Sicily, and Stromholiy on an 
Island ol the same name, are three active volcanoes. 

BiVeru. — ^he FOy alr^dy described, has the following tributaries : 
dn. tbadelti the JDora, 8$siay Ticino (out of L. Maggiore) ; the Adda 
(ftauli/Lb^Cbmo} ^ the Oglio (from L. Iseo); and the Mincio (from L. 
^arda)« . On the right it receives the Trebia, and the Tanaro* 
ike IKave, Brenta and Adise are the most important rivers 
in all earrying with them vast quantities of earth, and 

ofteU hudkdating the plains. The Var, Amo, Ombrone, Tiber, and 
V^^umqara on W. coast 

eto. — ^The ooast line, though stretching a distance of 
al,;j^|||^2|,OiOO mUe8j has^ not many good bays. For want of a good 
tide the harbours are liable to become choked, particularly on the £. 
On the W. side g(»d harbours are at Genoa, Spezzia, Gaeta, Leghorn, 
and Najdas.' The' gulf of Oenoa, though large, is of little depth ; but 
the ooaati in'this part exhibits considerable beauty and variety. The 
odatbavQlc^ the gulfs of Naples, Manfredonia, and Salerno is very pic- 
tfueaqua;'*^.' The gulfs of Taranto, Sqnillace, Eufemia, may bo named. 

Mln6rai«.MThe minerals are valuable — marble, alabaster, alum, 
and ^!pbur ave the most important. 

BdUCfcttOu,— .Great efiBorts are being made at present to spread 
idueatibn^ Kingdom of Italy. A short time since only in 
six of the^inhabHants, on an average, could read. ^ 

RaUw»3mt---Thei)riiicSDalraiLwav runs from FraniM thmnvli MnnS 
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frcmiBiioMi^itgtheo^ lA^cm^Fo^ 

Baxi, wlieiiM one linegp^ to Bn^dki^ aiio^er to T«]»».tOi O^the 
Hi tiie Ap«anii&B a railway 60l)iiie<stB Kaplea ' Salemo, 
rj^jiocieods northward to Borne, thenoe to Fisa, Slorenoa, ai^Ld Ocmoa. . 

; ljake8,-^P6rttgia (ancient name ^Ara«y■^SNl»)| in QniMa, Mottewh 

and N. of Borne. , 

San Marino, wliioh is one of the most tooient stat^ 
of Eiirope, has already been mentioned at pi^ ,57» /y 
British Possession. — We possess the 3fattes$ ^/toupf 
lying fifty miles S.«of Sicily, and 
(142,000), Oazo (16,O0O), and Cmim. Cotton, hw^jTi wi. 
fruits are the jwoductions. ‘ . 

Valetta (45,^00), the capital, is strongly fortified. This 
chief station of the Mediterranean fleet, and principal djsp6t to 
English merchandize in the Meditenwean. It exports raislna 

KINGDOM OP GRBEOE. ^ ^ 

Greece, called by its inhabitants Hollas, ranks in 
torical interest above every other country, as having be^,^ti^e 
seat of liberty, the fine arts, literature, tod eloqutoce, #hto 
most other nations were inhabited by barbarous hoi^M.^' 

** Greece, I hasten from thy shore : ‘ ‘ ' 

Thou'rt Greece, but living Greece no morel** ’ 

Greece, to which the Ionian Islands were annexed in 186$, r^^lped 
its independence in 1832. It fies between the parallels ci iflT 28' 
and SO'* 30' N. ; and 19^ 16', and 26*" £. longitude. It oonsisf^ ^th 
the Ionian Isles of thirteen ^^noinarchies.*' The surface is nnudii' 
covered with forests of pine, with oak ^ the upper regiou^ the 
vegetation is, in general, rich and varied ; but agribaltoxe iS ^till 
backward. Fruit, inclu^g grapes, oranges, lemons, fig^ liiiiH 9 d ^4 
citrons, currants, constitutes an important industry. 
tobacco, rice; wool, and com, are also exported. . ... , 

Greece is usiuilly divided into three parts — CmkntnteA; 
Pemnmlar, connected vrith the former by the IstbpiilliB pf 
C<mnth ; and Imwlar, which consists of iMiianJilit, the 
Cy/dadeB, and the Sporada, together with the idand of 
Negropont 

«Zsivadist, Boumelit^ or N. Gree<», lies N. of the gnlf 
, of Corinth. A chain of mountains, <»ming firom Tnrhoyi 
runs through it, an4 fomu many valleys a&d itirer-^^ius. 



Athiai (4if0p0^) on ftiiuai (^ream«; And, with tbo 

otKOeptioii 9t the A6rhpoK», or and the Parthenon, or temple 

of Mineilf^ ,)>M traces of its ancient splendonr. It contains a 
e^thid]^ royal palace, a university, and other public 

inslitlitloiui. Pivssus (6,600), a pretty town, is the port of Athens. 

liradla (6,000) is considered the best town in the district Heso- 
longlil '(4,000), in the W., was besieged in the civil wars. Here 
Lord Byron died, 1824 Lepanto (2,000) j^ves its name to the Gulf 
on whi^ it stands. 

• 

/ ThG Morea, so called by the aiicients from the re- 
semblance of its shape to the leaf of a mulberry tree, is a 
peninsula terminating in three capes in the S. — Maiia to 
^InaELi Matapan in the centre, and Gallo in the W. This 
di|ti:|0t was caUed Peloponnesus. The interior is moun- 
tabadns, and the shores level. 

, Ifapoll dl Romania or NaupUa (6,000), at the head of a gulf of the 
same l8^pe, exports wine. 

BataMi (19,000), on the G. of Lepanto, is the largest town, and has 
extensivo foreign trade. Navarino, on the bay of the same name, is 
noted for the almost total annihilation of the Turkish fleet, 1827, by 
the'Mtish, French, and Russian squadrons—called the ** untoward 
evenitw*^ Argos (8,000) is in the midst of cotton, vine, and rice 
plantations. Coring (3,000) has few remains’of its former greatness. 

. Greece embraces the Ionian Isles^ the island 

pf JBul^f the Cyclades, and most of the Sporades. 

Imian group comprehends seven large islands, with 
abc^jt ili]^ islets. In general they enjoy a delightful climate. 
Tbinr. surface is rugged, coasts irregular, with many barren 
rooks, and heath-clad hills. Commerce is active. In general 
the productions are olive-oil, wine, silk, cottons, and fruits. 

Obkf^ilhe most northerly of these islands, contains the capital of 
the group, (20,000)t oontaining a motley population, with active 
trade in raisins, wine, and oil. The island has many olive groves. 

Faso baj^ Fort Gal for its capital. Santa Maura has imposing 
white oli^ ' Cephalonla, opposite the entrance to the golf of Corinth, 
h^ a black koutitain, rising 4,500 feet, clothed with pine trees. jt;is 
tfbiieil fox' its grhpea Its capital is AgostoU. Sants is noted 
its pn^Eotion of«aromatie ptoits, whose fragrance in spring time is per* 




ISulMpft niDB parallel to the B* coi^tof 
aailee, being only 15 inilea broad. A >1Mlg0 pt iKKNIlM 
ite £ (diore^ which is bold and roidcy. It 
in the low lands, with timber on the mottii M ill i| ^ 
across the narrow .strait connects it with the maitl 
75,000, area, 1,700 square miles. Egrtp^ OT 
town in the W. e * ^ t t 

The Cyclades he in tltree rows, one of which 8ee|n|i tO ^ 
vuiation of Eubma, and one of Attica. These islandf eaoe^^hral 


rocky, bare, and naked. Syra, in the centre of Uie eontaiiu 

the capital, Syra, or Htxympol\9 (25,000), a bnsy port^ bat Hotifflf 
dining. The other islands urei-^Sij^hariiOf very lertilef ^ 

largest, has fruit-tree groves ; Zea produces ti^noing jtrow 
Themikif Mtlo, Jura, Pare, eto., may bo named, Siiunie, ha Imeish 


of the same name, is a fortided port. , 

The Sporades, of “ scattered ** isles, are nsnally divide^ 
JJortJiem, which are intersected by the «30th parallel X ikyrp^ 
and Skkf$ho, productive, well wooded, and well watered!, amUMlmiM 
The Sporades include Saiamis,* Portm, with a SoPkjfip^ fit 

the goimnnment : Kuluri is barren $ Etfmi fertile ; Ilpdm eofiiaini 
tbe town of Hydra (10,000), considered the ciq^itah Itbaoaiild^Tetii 
prosperotes, and took an active part in the War of IndependenOe^^ill 
an agreeable climate, it still is a favourite resort, and hae active 
BIineria8.—Gold, silver, copper, lead, and iron, an^ 

marble are foonA * 


Rivers. — None of the rivers of Greece are important. The 
rising in Mount Pindus, and flowing S. into the lonkn 
course of 130 miles, is the largest. The Alpheut on the 
the Olympic games were practised, is in the 
rivers are nearly dried up in summer. , ^ 

Industry, etc.— The climate varies considerably'-*-thel^tui^]^ 
mer is sometimes excessive, and the cold in winter very il!lMkl(h,^|Sb 
ticulariy on the mountains. In autumn apd wipter hfipvft 
Agriculture is carried on with primitive rude^psSr andii;ii^d|^t)^ 
ward. The pastures are much better lophod afi^, apd J 

still, as of olA W land of shepherds. Tlbie most imppstsp^ pl^pf 
tions are cereals, figs, maize, rice, currapts, and sil](^wi|i^ 
and tobacco. The Manu/achtree copsistpl PpMP 
^ cotton and wool for doanestio uiei tog«th«tr with * 


Off wbleh the Athsmstis dsfsawdfflsvsii 


in «i4«3r* «ii)lMd4ie(y, 

et&,'ia awijiijl'iwifc .> <S N! W^ 6' Tepr actaadTaly caniad an ; and 
theeoimteylM'liihMdl^aM^ ite danloinneat 1%e 

Greekji aniw^ dadakS^ Mi|an.\ Tha loada aia miaerabla, rivafa 
nnnaafiiablat 'J^'tiia aadntty ia eanala. 

Bdiioallm jB'Maio all; and, coDsetanently, most of the learned 
pvofeaslaM an ^nrwatoekad. The education system includes a large 
number otelementaiy schools, about hidf ns many higher schools, 
nontal adkMh^ etc. ; and, fin^y, the national university at Athens, 
vitth laanMea of theology, philosophy, law, yud mediainc. 


, TPEKETT IN EURiDPB. 

^oriey in tlnrope, under the Treaty Berlin, 1878, has 
lost Aumj of 'her former provinces, and, roughly speaking, 
it now extends from the Balkan mountains bn the N. to the 
Soft O^^armora, ^gean Sea, and Qreece on the S. Prom 
^ stretches from the Adriatic to the Black Sea. 
Bec^, returns only give Turkey proper an area of 70,000 
sqnst^ mile^ with a population of 6,000,000. ^ 

Botll)3i6li8f is the most important and most'^^heautiful of 
the proyinees, and lies between the Balkan mou tains and 
the Sea, corresponding to ancient Thrace an^cMacedon. 
^,e chioi^ this province is delightful. It is n^v divided 
the former being a principality object to 
Tml|^4;,With Philippopolls as its best town. area is 
about 18,000 square miles, and the population WO, 000. 
The, nVen Martizaf Kaltisu, Struma, and Vardar qrain it. 
On th«’& m the gulfs of Contessa, Mante Santo, Cassandra, 
and Salon^c 

Opapti^ian^ ( 800 , 0 ^^ oaUed by the Turks Stamboul, is oicely 
situated at the south entrance of t^e Bosphorus,* on a triangular pro* 
inontoiy ebusisting of seven hills : an arm of the strait, called from its 
ihapo and beauty the “ Golden Horn,” running in for five miles, is a sale 
eubur^, Galata, the seat of cohimeroe, and PerOt 
tfip P| the foreign aznbassadors and consuls, are a little disti^t. 

* Bosphenta ti., the pamnge of the oic, or og.foid. 
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The city itself, though imposing ^hen seen at a distance, resembling a 
mingled forest of cypress and marlj® minarets; consists of tortuous dirty 
streets, infested by savage dogs. palace of the Sultan it an itniK>sing 
structure, surrounded by high walw> ond entered bjr eight gates, one of 
which is called the Sublime Pcrt^ The MOsque of St» Sophia, formerly 
a Christian church, occupies the summit of one of the hilUu 

Adrlanople (100,000) (ilfaWtea), the second town has a beautiftil, 
situation, and is the commercial centre of a large and rioh* territ(nfy» 
It has trade in silk, cotton, and essences. It Wfui entered by 4 fiussian 
army in 1828. Unos is its port. PhlllppopoUt (45,0(K)) (JITuHfew} ^ a 
good inland town. Qfllil^PoH (20,000) (ZXsrciuaelifM) it hu aetiye'pof^ 
with manufactures of russia leather. It was the first town 
taken by the Turks (1350). Cavilla, a small port on the K,, eoait of the 
2Egean Sea (Neapolis), Vm the landing-place of St. Paul ott his voyage t^ 
Macedonia. Salonild (50,000), half the people of which axe Jews^lSw 
active port. Here the French and German consuls were murdered, 
1876. It was the seen® of some of St. Paul’s labours. Bodoito (30,000) 
{S. of Marmora) is an active port 

i' # 

Thessaly is a luxuriant plain, haring the Hndug ri^ge 
on the W. /In the KE. is the Vale of Tempe, of renewed 
beauty, about fire miles long, with high cliffs oil eith^.gide. 
Here is als(;» Mount Olympus, the ancient habitation bf the 
gods, rising 9,754 feet. 

Larissa (25,000), the capital, is surrounded by Craug»,r and 

citron grovjes. It has a little cotton and silk maldng, with'^|tokey-T^ 
dyeworks. I Phersala was the scene of Pompey's overthrow 
B.C. 48. 1 / 


Albania extends from Montenegro to tho gulf 'of ^ 
and borders upon the Adriatic and Ionian Seas. The hoffaoa 
is mounWnous, the inhabitants warlil^ and oOmAgeb^/ but 
of a restless, haughty, and excitable disposition. ‘ V" 

Jaalna (^,000) {Kiri), the capital, has ma^ufactum 
morocco leatW, silks, and potions |^.but its trade is declislmf. /'V - 

Scutari (%000) {Boyana), an improving place, has mairafaetures of 
firearms and pttons. Durazzo is a small port on a toolgr peninsula; of. 
eonsiderable uWe at the time of the Csesars, under t&e name Dymohium. 

^Adigiio^ on coast, resisted annexation to Moateito^ in 1380l and 
che allied fleets, v® write, are present in thehsyv V 
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AUSTRIAN f|PRoilNOES. 

Herzegovina, in the N.i7., ie a mgged province, area 
8,400 square mljes, largely tr^aversed by spurs from the 
Dinario Alps, and peopW by ^avs, a rude and jvild race 
prope to insurrections. This province, with Bomia and Nok 
B^r, vm 0 ceded to Austro-HnnJ^ary, 1878, for three years. 
Their ana is about 23,000 sq. m., al pd population 1,200,000. 

Master and IkeUiqe axe small towns. s7uttorlna«nd Xlek are little 
porti* SI 

Bosnia is bounded on the N. bj, 
sevhnd rivers run, the Drina being its 
stilly and ruggedy and little productive^ 
bas rich iron mines. 

9^'fna4|arBl (60,000)) tlie capita], stands atnoni 
active trade in iron and copper. Trees abound in 
100 mosques are scattered through the town. 

(7,000) is the residence of the goremor 
!« fojrtl;acd, as well as Zvomik on the Brina. 

^JNillalllka^in the interior, Novi (Unna) on the AusW 
the west, are smaU places in Croatia, which lii 

MONTENEGRO. . 

^ black mountain bas obtained its inde- 

after a long struggle against the Turk, tt is studded 
^th inaccessible &8tnesses and shelving limestonel rocks. It 
is gpy^ed by an hereditary prince ; its area is 3,800 square 
and impolation 280,000; the people are of ke Greek 
Ob^rcbu/ . :Tbe is the chief river. 

capital, is a small place near the’ centre. : 
md TOitaa m amaU towns, Antlvarl a Uttle poi 


Save, to which 
boundary. It is * 
regards crops, but 

and has very 
streets, and above 

ihe province, and 


frontier, and 
in the N. W. 



. , ,, , SERVIA. 

Ser^ lying south of the Danube, formerly belonged 
to Turk^. It has a beautifully varied surface, in mmiy 
pltoes nicely hooded. It is drained by the Morava, the 
Dn^ md Tiinok., "Irom the plum, their most plen® 
frmt, tbhy rnnke a ;^d of brandy, the common bevemge. 
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Vast herds of swine are reai^d in the wooda The Morava 
valley is full of morasses, tb(mgh in xn<g»st places the surface 
has variety and beauty.* I|ss area is about ld,tfOO square 
miles, and its population IjCi'SO, 000. 

Belgrade (30,000), at the oonfluenoe of tbo Danube iiffad Sava, i«,ef 
great historical interest, as the most advauoed of the MahomettU^ 
fortresses, the scene of many bloody struggle. It is Well situated fair 
trade, and has an increasing commerce by river and rail* Sesmfitla 
(10,000), at the confluences of the Morara and Danube^ strongly 
fortifled. It has trade ih pigs and grain. Hisll is a trade ee^tre. 

^ BULGABIA. . J • 

Bulgaria is a country, extending from the 
the Balkan mountains, the surface sloping gradually towards 
the river.f Though exceedingly productive^ the resoui'cea 
of this principality have not been developedL Its area^ ijsr 
25,000 square miles, and population 2,000,000. 

Tlmova (30,0^ 0) {Jantra), the seat of Government, is a quainl Odd town. 

Sophia (30,0t>p) {Isker) is a handsome town near the of 

the passes of which it defends. It haa trade in sUk, leathery 
iron, and tobacco. . 

SChumla (20,000) also occupies an important strategio 
above the plain, and defends the great eastern pass of the 
range. It has manufactures in metals and silk. TaniS 
fortifled and silent port on the Black Sea, where i the allies eite^padf 
1854. Palanka, Widln, Kustchuk, and SiUstria (18,(X)()^‘ a^ .on the 
Danube, and have an active commerce in grain, etc. ' 

Silistria was taken by Bussia, 1828. At SUistria the Tii^ki ^e 

Hussians in 1854. At Plevna the Turks a herpio resiatKhoei^ 1877. 

ROUMANIA. » 

Boumania, not including the 
.,i3* 38' and 48® 60' N. latitude, and 20* 20' «' 

lon^tude ; area, 46,000 square miles.' It Inelodes 

Mptdama,, WallaehiOf and the Dohmd^ with tote! arqa of 

* At Aleelnatz and Daiffrdd wore fleree conflis^ botWeta ' 

In 18701 resulting in the triumph of the fonner. ' The T 
made Serria a eeml-inaepondent kingdom. ; < 

t Strictly, this province extends considerably & of the mouiittfii. 
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Aboqt 01,000 sqnan miles, aii^» population of 5^ millions. 
The soU.is rich, Jifotdema beinj| a granary unsurpassed. On 
the Oarpathian slopes there is a forest region. 

Jassy (100,000) itMids oa two lofty l^li, amidst orchanls and acacia 
trees. It his many oh«x«liae and synagogues, 60,000 of its inhabitants 
who monopoliM all trade and eommerce. It ii a great 
ggHmiltolrftl mart, ihiraxiniiig with busy artisans. 

(40,000) la a very active port on the Danube, with immense 
e jf]SH>rte of graib. The position is unhealthy. ^ Steamboats ply to ViennVi 
and to Constantinople. Xsinall is a fortified tdwn nearer to the mouth 
oftborlvti^. • 

(144,000), the capital of Wallachia, is irregularly but 
piotuieiquely built, said to be the most dissoldte town in Europe ; all 
6!iUiiS8 bre inveterate gamblers* It has transit trade in grain. 

Zbniil (00,000) has considerable trade by the river.\ Kalafat is opposite 
Widrp ; is on the K. bank ; and Eew Orsoya at the Iron Gate 

oftheDauabe. 

* Islands.— The islands belonging to Turkey consist of 
Tkaio, ^mothraM, Impros, Lemnos, and Candia. 

Oaadia (ai^ient Crete) extends about 160 miles from E. to W., anot 
ill some pliurW is only 10 miles wide. It is traversed by a chain of 
ifioutttidae, in which is Mount Jda^ a mass of gray limestone, 7,000 
feet alKivC sea level, said to have been the residence of J npiter in liis 
youth* ^Cmdia is very fertile, well watered, and productive of grain, 
dried fruits, wax, and honey. The population is about 160,000, most 
of whom a]re Greeka 

' Caaidta (12,000) was fortified by the Venetians when they possessed 
the is^d* B«t|iltu> and Caitca are active ports. 

coast, particularly on the Archipelago, is very irregular. 
Hcta Itconl^ns several gulfsy which form good roadsteads in most 
kstan'j^^, 

continuation of the Alps runs N. of Herzegovina 
and Albania, and forms two chains at the N.E. point of the latter 
.going S. forms the boundary between Albania and 
Roumelia, sends spurs out E. and W., and forma the northern boiitt* 
dary of Greece ; the other forms the boundary between Servia and 
Honmelia, odnnects itself with the Carpathians at the Iron Gate of the 
J)anu>]«, und^r the name Balkan, proceeding direct to 

the ^ :,Ili^m tba Balkan range the Deepato mouu talus 

8*, but near thb gulf olhkfson turn N.E„ and end near Adnanople. 

Blversb-^the great Balkan range divides Turkt)^ into two basins-* 
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the N*, otDamhet and the S., ^^Archipelago* The JJmube^ whidi 
e&tera the sea by many mouthfji,''. las several ^rkish tribntari^ 6ii 
the Nm the Pruth^ which rises ij^'Oalioiai flows in a deep valley past 
Ozernowitz, passes S* througiy' Moldavia, and entefs tha^ Bahnbe 
twelve miles below Qalatz, aft^r a course oi 50<> The 

which joins the Danube a little above Qfdatz, hins with 

former, and receives several smaller streams The 
other rivers water Wallachia. On the S. are, B^garflp^ the . 

Janira, and hker ; further W., the Morava and 
Unna, Flowinginto the; Archipelago, the MwUza is-tro incet iwp&ifi] 
tant. It rises in the W*, of Eoumelia, passes Phfli^popjclis, is. joined' 
by tne Tunja and Arda at Adrianople, and going o., entim ihe sea at 
Enos. The> Struma, further W., flows into the gulf of Cos&tessa, , 
and the Vardar, into the Grulf of Salonika. A few small livdrs ft^w 
into the Adriatio and Ionian seas. , i: 

Inhabitants — The follo>vmg are the principal races thai Isihahit 
Turkey :-~-The Slavs, which include the Servians and BtdgO^SSi 
iu all about four millions ; the Qrsco-LatinSf inoluding the 
Roumanians, and Albanians, about two and a-half millions; the 
Armenians, Jews, Gipsies, and Circassians, etc., about SSMiu 

The Turks are proud and haughty, indolenji; in peace, hu^aotiv^' in 
war ; hospitable and showy, and in reUgidn fanatic. They retain 
most of the manners and oustoms of the East'; hut drimkennass has > 
increased much of late. , ' \ . 

The following is an estimate of the numbers of the various rel^OilS 
sects in Turkey Mussulmans, four and a-half millions ; Greeks 
and Armenians, ten millions ; Catholics, three quarters of amUUon ; 
Protestants, Jews, etc., a quarter of a million. 

Education.— Each village and each quarter in a city mu^t mpuifniii : 
a primary school Preparatory sohools are of a higher class ; And In 
every chief town of a district a school still more impotiaht, caj|^ a 
Lyceum, is kcq)t. Training schools for teachers are in bpere^^^ l^hd, 
finally, the national university is in Constantinople, Hsay ' 

Turks, h^ever, send their sons to be educated in France j 9 X.]IMtain. 

Industries, etc.— Although the soil is very fertile, yet the ty^em of 
agriculture is so very backward that much progress has not yet been 
n^e. The commerce is increasing. The exports^ incloduig gdU-nutaH 
tobacco, oils, goatskins, figs, etc., are of considerable impo^nce. 

Sallways connect Varna with Rustchuk, andCuatendji with Tpher- 
oavoda— two ports on the Black Sea with two on the Danube^ • A new 
line has been opened from the capital to Adrianople^ but the ordinary 
roads are few in number and of the worst descrij^b.. 



BMPM OF AU^TBb-HUNGARY. 

This, the modt andent em]^ in Europe, lies S* of Saxony, 
Prussiar and Bussia ; E« ofTBavaria and Switzerland ; and 
N. of Turkey and the Adriatic. It extends 785 miles from 
E. to W.^ and about 600 firbm N. to S. 

OeaevaBy speajdng, it lies between the parallels of 42^ and 51'* 
K . , and the meridians of 8^ 2(y and 26^ 20^ E. longitude. It was for- 
merly the leading Qeiman state, bub since 1866 it has been entirely 
e3i:6lnded from Gennanr. and is now a kind of dual state* 

The only sea that washes Austria is the^driatio. The surface of 
the ecmntry exhibits great variety. Exc6](ft iu the Hungarian swamps, 
the climate is healthy. Among the Alps of the Tyrol, more rain 
thait in any other European district. 

^ Austria contains the following provinces : (see p. 277) : — 


Prorincea 

Area, 

Sq. mla 

Population. 

Capitel. 

1 ^wer Austria,* . 

V 

7.658 

1,762,784 

Vienna, on the Da- 
nube. 

2 jUiper Austria, . 

4,634 

719.427 

Linz, on the Danube. 

Sb^a. . 

8,674 

1,091,647 

Gratz, on the Miihr. 

4 OixsMa, , 

3,858 

475,437 

Laybacb, on the Save 

5 Oaxlq ttila, 

4,007 

342,666 

Kl^edfurt, on the 
Gian. 


11,321 

878,733 

Innsbruck, on the 
Inn. 

7 iMMnUrK . 

2,768 

146 870 

Salzburg, on the Salza 


20,763 

5,153,602 

Prague, on the Mol* 
dau. 

9 Silesia, . 

1,988 

493,825 

Troppau, on the Oppa. 

10 Moravia, . 

8,679 

2,009,672 

Brunn, oh the Schwar- 

|i tMlota^ . 

30,320 

6,147,021 

za. 

Lemberg, on the Pel- 
tew. 

is BShowlna, 

4,037 

516,418 

Czernowitz, near the 
Pruth. 

18 Ociaat Dlstrlots, . 
* 

3,085 

.666,666 

Trieste, on the Gulf 
of IMeste. 


80,876 

10„814,206 

Buda-Peqthy ou the 
Danube. 


7,446 

962,031 

Agram, on the Save. 
Klausenburg, on the 
Szamos. 

M TnuuTlYxiila. . 

19,222 

2,095,215 

H’Sattwtla, ' 

4,942 

446,660 

Zara, on the AdriaBo. 

u KUltttjrftoiittar. 

10,956 

1.131,502 

Peterwardein, on the 

■ >i4-, - 

[ .1 . 1 II 


Danube. ^ 


(mooo 

34.764.262 
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1. Lower Aeuttiia, <»ntilslBs^ «^^ 

‘Upper Austria aif aiehdi|dij, wMdi extends on both' 
^des of ^e Danube, and formed ^.andens of tbe..empuei 
to which the othw proTinces'Wete gradnalljr attaehed.. 

' f 

VIeima (1,000,000) sUnds on the S. bank of the Baoabo; and liir 
splendid city, with dwelling-hbiitea of test astteni #hioh aoeommodate 
several families, an extensive oommerce, with nuomfaetotDl of tUks,. 
lace, hardware, jewellery, porcelain, musical inStnunenlfi, Olirriafea, and 
paper. It contains barracks, libraries, and mnseums. The M wall has 
bean thrown down, and the suburbs are regularly huUt .HtHh 
streets. The eity is well fortified. It is the birthplace el t|kj^ 
composer. "‘T’ 

llie principal interest in Vienna consists in its histoijcinl 
tions. In 1529 it was unsucceasfuny be4i6ged by the 
Soliman the Magnificent ; and again in 168^ by the Turks, vtio 
were defeated under its walls by John Sobieski, afterwards king of 
Poland. In 1815 the Congress sat here that settled the stat^ hi. 
modern Europe. In 1873 was the celebrated ExhibitlfWi, 

Schonbrunn, about 2 miles distant, contains the emperoi^S pjslliee* 
Kearly opposite Vienna are the villages of Aspem, glTIIlt, 
Wa^am, remarkable for fierce battles between Napoleon L in4 W 
Anstrians. Near is the Castle, Durenstein, where Bibhaid 
imprisoned. Z^eustadt (18,000) has a military academy, : sc,« . - 

2. Upper Austria is a rather rugged district, with 
fine woods on the lull>slopes, and romantic vatteyt 

the elevations. The river Ens divides it from Lower Austri^^ 
(34,000), with a capacious market-place, Btan<^ pU 
bank Of the Danube. The town is surrounded by many 
mountain tops. It has an extensive tobacco manufactory,; l ( Vt I 

Bbeuaee has extensive salt ^orks ; and Steyer, (10,000), oil 
has manufactures of cutlery. 

3. Styria is a mountainous district further S., witb/illicb 
iron mines of the best ore, and many medicinal sp^rilBgp. 
The Save is its S. boundary, and the Drave runs T " 

the centre. Forests are in the highlands. The inha 
are quick and athletic . < y 

Grata (90,000), on the Hfur, is an important mercantile eitir, with 
h uuiversi^, and some hardware manufactttiWi. . 
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iiieiiiHi |i In na^^btir tH. wL^mssiXig Xto ite«l is re* 

pate<i tile best) | • 

4, OArtllolft is much overspread by spw and chains 
from the Alps. It is watered by the Save* It contains a 
splendld.inine of qnickisilver at Idria, and the peculiar lake 
ZirkdiiT^^ which periodically disappears and re-appears. 

Lojniiaoll (28,000) is an episcepal city, remarkable for a Congress in 
1821 b£ most of the European powers. Mines of lead, quicksilver, 
andiio^L' are in its vicinity. ^ • 

5* O^nthia, further N., is chiefly drained by the 
Drave« lt4 surface is also mountainous, and the most pro- 
lead mines are found here. An important aromatic 
h^rKl <»lled Speik, which gives a flavour to tobacco, is 
g^eipy ekported from this country. Cattle rearing is an 
important industry. 

» Klak^nihurt (16,000) is an active, industrious Hiwn, with silk, cloth, 
and muslin factories. It stands in the midst of delightful scenery, 
Midi was the scene of a battle in wbich the Turks were defeated, in 
Id^'by^th^ Christians. 

BX^b^ (JDravs) is in the centre of a lead mining district. 

6. ’pyrol lies £l of Switzerland, of the mountainous 
character of which it fully partakes, consisting of snow- 
capped peaks, narrow valleys, glaciers, and glens. The 
inhahiWits are good marksmen and fond of field sports. 

(18,000) is a small town, in a valley surrounded by high 
meuutaiiis, and has some transit trade. Here the. gallant Hof er drove 
(fat the Ifrehoh, 1309. Silver and copper mines are near. 

' , Trent (14,000) {Adige) was the seat of the cele- 

brate^. Catholic Council, 1646 to 1563. Bilzen and Botzen partake 
of tiie nature of Italian towns. Imst exports many canaries. 
EtiVtilias a tomaniio position on L. Oarda. 

t; isialiflbitttfe, a small, picturesque province, lies on the 
BaVluwi frontier. It is very mountainous, and is' traversed 
by the Hiver Salta, ivhich runs through a nice valley. Salt 
mines lire here actively worked. 

BahrthUB (16,000) is surrounded by mountaihi covered with verdure.' 
Et has a beautiful cathedral, ahd was the bixthplaoe of Mosart. 

Chiitela has watera safil to be a remedy for anoplexy. Here jftiBPIa 
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and Prussia made a conreniion in rllerence to the Paiiish Diiehl«s^lS9ft» 
Biurenberg has salt mines of considerable note. 

8. Bohemia^ in the is a great plateau walled in 

by mountains^ ^ith a mild climate and a productiTe aoE It 
has long been noted for ornamental glassi The surrowding 
mountains consist of the Bohmerwald or ** Bohemian Forest 
on the S.W., the Erzgebirge on the HfJW.f Mieeen^ebirge on. 
the IT.E., and the Moravian mountains on the S»B* 
mineral springs •^re stuttered over the country*; . :: 

Prague (190,000) stands^near the centre of the country* , It has the 
palace of the old Bohemian kings, and a university. It If the chief 
commercial and manufacturing town of the kingdom. In 1620 
Austrians here defeated the Elector Frederick, sourin-law qI 
In 1757 the Battle of Prague ’* resulted in the defeat of the ^dstriahs 
by Frederick the Great of Prussia. , ' 

Seidlitz gives its name to the well-known efifervesoeut j^owdots. 
Konnigratz, in the KE, was the scene of the defeat of Anekcsbib^' 
Prussia, 1866, called the ** Battle of Sadowa.” Carlsbad, an aris^^jtid 
watering-place, has hot springs. Toplltz (7,000) has also wamfri^idtigt^ 
said to be a remedy for rheumatism. PUsen is in the S.’W. 

9. Silesia adjoins the Prussian province of the 
name, and is to a great extent mountamotts. 

Troppau (14,000) {Oppa) is a strongly-fortified town, noted to the 
manufacture of firearms. 

10. Moravia is a fertile and highly-produotive province. 
It is separated from Silesia by the Sudetic mountaips^/and 
from Hungary by the Little Carpathian. ' 

Bmnn (70,000), with extensive woollen factories (the. 

Leeds”), contains silk, leather, cotton, linen, dyeing, 

It makes and exports vinegar. ^ , V A , 

Olxnutz (14,000) (itfarch), strongly fortified, is the seat of a uidNl^i^ljtty. 
Xglau (10,000) has also woollen factories. AustexUtl, .the wei^ of 
Kapoleon I.’s great victory over the Bussians apd Austrians ^ X^Ot^lg 
a little B. of Brunn. " ' 

11. GaJicia lies N. of the Carpathian monntautB^ had 
formerly belonged to Poland. It is one of greatest 
grain-producing countries in the world. On the W. it it 
drained by the Vistula; on the E. by the Dniestef. 



Lemberg (87,000) is the seat ef e nniversity, and a library rich in 
Poliah literature. Most of its w^lthy merchants are Jews. ^Ithas 
ah' immense transit trade in -^ain^ be shipped at Odessa. 

Ora.OO'lf (^1 JMK)), now at^hed to this province, was once the capital 
of Poland. Tn 1815 it was made an independent republic, which was 
a1)aorbed by Attstrin in 1846. Wlelloska, near it, has celebrated salt 
mine% Ivhich have been worked for centuries. Oallcs, the oldest 
town, gave its name to the province. Brody (18,000) is the great en> 
trepdt of the grain trade with Russia and Turkey. It is near the 
Russian frontier. 

12.. Bukowina is a forest regiOn on the S.E, which 
Whs seded by Turkey in 1777. It is traversed by the Seretli 
l^ruth, and by the Carpathians on the S. 

^<|MS?li0lrita (26,000), the capital, is a small town with manufactures 
of eloohs and hardware, connected by rail with Lemberg and Cracow. 

, iS. The Ooast Districts include the peninsula ef 
Istriai^and several islands to the E. This region penetrates 
inland as far as Carinthia, is generally mountainous, and is 
often calibd Kusteniand^ 

> (110,000) the chief seaport of Austria, is frequently de- 

nomiiiated, from the activity of its trade, the Southern Hamburg.'' 
It is a free port^ inhabited by a xnixed raoe of southern Europeans. 

: Qexlts (18,000), on the Isonso, has some trade, and is on the rail- 
way between Venice and Trieste. Fola is the station of the fleet. 

14; Hungary is almost all one vast plain, traversed by 
and its tributary the Theirs. The plain in some 
with vegetable wealth, though in other places 
it is marshy. A few barren^tracts, called Puszta, are inca- 
pablu of cultivation ; but for the most part waving corn 
abounds. Soda lakes are scattered over the surface. The 
mineral wealth is abundant. Wine is extensively exported. 
The river JFaagis very picturesque. 

(270,000), consists of two towns, one on each side ol 
the river, ;whioh is here 2,000 feet wide and 27 deep, with a strong 
euirirent. They are connected by a suspension bridge. Buda has hot 
springs. This city haA a University, and is the great centre dl tikm 
trade ol the Muntry with the Danube and the interior. 



99d the coMP|!T^;yj|i gboohafht. 

Comom (llyCKX^) ia a ittoug fcarferaAii jitiiot&bii of tint and 
Danube. J^esabuirg (47,000) (Danube) ^as on^ iha nf QEiuigaij/ 
Gremnitz ie in the midst of gold, gild gahaumtt^ (X3it000) in the midet pf 
silver mines. The latter has a famous mizong seh^ fOkay (M^) 
[Them) is the centre of the Hungarian wine trade* nehMtttll (46,000)9 
resembling a cluster of villages, and Setfikettlft (40,000), have ver^f large 
fairs. Szegedin (60,000) [ThfHse) hap active coi|^eroe pndinaimfgetuipi* 
It is noted for its siege, and also for destructiye doods, If et^z is 

the centre of trade with Turkey. Raal) (17,000) [Maa^) wast^e ieme of 
a battle between Jhe Turks and Christians. Here thp defeated 

the Hungarians in 1809. i^Temeawar (12,000) is the caj^^l of th,^ Bauat 
district. Erlau is in the vine district. Gran (10,000) is the ecel^a|^(^ 
capital. * . , 

15. Croatia, in the S.W., is a rugged district, & df ^ 
Drave, and with Slavonia forms a province, 

Agram (24,000), with a university, stands pleasantly among hU^ 
and forests. Fiiune (15,000) is a small free port on the coast;, ]fllicik 
(Drave)^ the capital of Slavonia, has good vines, Waltzen (l^'OOO) 
(Danvhe) is a very old Magyar settlement. " v 

16. Transylvania, lying E. of Hungary, i« gcf^tly 
covered by the Carpathians, and contains much wi[d gceufiy, 
Its winters are long and severe; its summers 

warm. It has considerable miner^ wealth. Swine 
in the woods in great numbers. ' ' 

Klausenlrarg (25,000) is a walled town, thoroiighly ICagymr., J^ hss 
manufactures of woollens, china, and paper. ' ' 

Hermaustadt (18,000) (ZiMn), . the military capital, is waJU^ and 
strongly fortified. Kronstadt (29,000) is near the Turkish fron^*^ ^ 

17. Dalmatia is a narrow rugged district lyiAg. along 
the eastern shore of the Adriatic, which has here ntfitt^ous 
islands— ffrowa, Brazza, LisA* Lewna^ QurzoUi^ 

Meleda, etc. The country is traversed by the Dinai^a.wpfi, 
7,000 ft high. The inhabitants are poor and idle,.. (. ' 

Zara (10,000), the capital, is strongly fortified, and is sttusted pn a 
good harbour. It has a cathedral. , / /."f : ' 

Begusa is a. strongly-fortified port, with inereuing tradeV ' ' Biattaxo 
Is the most southerly port in the province, SpslatO (36^000) he(i Tiuit 
cefudns, proving its former importance. 

Lisia was the scene of the defeat of the Itidisn by the Austittn . fleets laSA 
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18. The Military fVp;pt|ia)r W^euds Along the Turkish 
border for about 600 miles^irith a breadth varying from 
80 to 10 miles. Guard-h^ses are arranged at regular 
interval with occasional fortresses. The inhabitants are 
grained to war^ and are expected to take the field at a very 
short notice.. This arrangement is due to Prince Eugene, - 
who inaugurated it when the Turks were formidable, 
i^eterwardeln (7,000) (Danube), a small town, is a lofty fortress, 
near which Peter the Hermit marshalled t^e flrst'Orusaders. 

SenUSu (1,2100) is the fortress corresponding to the Turkish fortress, 
Belgrade. It is a stnall place where steamers stop. Orsova is at the 
Iron Gate of the Danube. 

lieiUltai]M.-^The di£ferent branches of the Alps which enter 
have been described. Two passes are in the Austrian Alps 
Brenner, between the valleys of the Inn and Adige, and the 
8khfk^ between the basin of the Inn and that of the Adda, which is 
the Jiighest carriage road in Europe, being 8,850 feet high. The 
Bohemian mountains and the Sudetie, already mentioned, form a 
rampart between Austria and the rest of Germany. 

, Austria contains a portion of the following large rivers— 

thmhbe, Elbe, Oder, Vistula, Dniester, and Adige. Most of 
it^ee have been already mentioned in detail. Tho most important 
tributary of tha Danube is the Them, which, 'with its tributaries, the 
Smmoe, Koroe, and Maroe, drains the greater part of Hungary. The 
€frain, Waag, and March, are N. tributaries of the Danube further 
VT* The /Save, Drave, and Ba<d> are S. tributaries. In Bohemia, 
thf is the chief river ; in Galicia, the Dniester; and in Tyrol, 

; Th^ Traun tlowe UO miles, entering the Danube near Linn 
vifl|^ 7 :The two large inland lakes have been described at p. 69. 
Iiine.--^On the Adriatic are the bays of Fiume, Cattaro, and 
all of which are much secluded from the remaining Austrian 
pcbrincM by large mountains. A number of islands fringe the coast 
'lllae!ra3a.--ln minerals, Austria is exceedingly productive. Its 
ate in l^ransylvania, in which some forty mines ei 
Silver is obtained in abundance from the 
mipes in Pangary. Copper is found in various provinces ; lead m 
ah^ ^tributed ; iron, though not extensively worked, (ot 

wapt of'Ynel, is produced of the very best quality. Tin is rai^d in 
Boh^^ ; and quicksilver at Idria, in Oarniola ; sine in.many places i 
salt hi Qalicii, Many precious stones aro obtained iu Bobk^a and 
Sungwy, Mineral spihigi are very upinw^uSi ^ 



woolleriB to the two last-uamed ptDvino^ The other 
consist of silk,' hardware, cotton, £gar-oM|Se, oto. Winfr li 
exported from Hungary. 

Inhabitants. — Six distinct races inhabit tihii 
which, owing to their jealousies and disagreements, has 
been often subject to dangerous political agitation. 

Nearly one-half tjie whole populatioxi are Slavs ; the 
in Bohemia 3,200,000, geherally occupying the centre and ths'SM. 
Of the population of Fragile three-hfths are OBeehi. The (Ternuiiie 
dwell chiefly in the archduchy, in Siyria, and the 11^^ . 
elude about two millions of the commercial and educated ctaeeefjiu 
Bohemia. The Magyars, who form the dominant raoe in iHiui^edfy 
and Transylvania, number more than five millioua The Poks are 
found in the provinces of Silesia, Galicia, andBokowina. The JkUian* 
are in the Tyrol and the coast districts. The VakUti are in $jle«a 
and Moravia, and speak a corrupt Latin. 

Railways. — ^Two lines run across Bohemia, one throu^ 
other through Pilsen, towards Vienna, whence proceed lines to 
Pesth on both sides of the Danube. From Vienna a Ime^ruus'S. to 
Trieste ; another from Grata to Essek along the Sava ^om Peeth. 
several lines diverge through Hungary in various directions. 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 

Germany*^ is bounded on theN. by theNorthSea,i)en!Enii3b 
and the Baltic; on the E. by Russia and Austria; ori tlie 
W, by Holland, Belgium, and France; and on the S. 
Switzerland and Tyrol. Generally speaking, it eztdndil 
from *47® to 66® N. latitude, and from 6*^ to 23*^E longbbxdtfi 

The surface is naturally divided into four physical rcigions. '^e 

low plain in theN., extending from the confines of HoUand id'BtuMia, 
abcnit 6(M miles, with a gradual slope northwards. In suxoe.plfices 
this plain is little productive, but along the river banks' a deq» 
alluvial soil is found, (ii.) The central mountain region, 
the Harz, Erze, Sudetio, Oberwald, eta (iii.) An elevate^ . jihkiff 
whi^ iucludes the Bavarian table land, and extends 180 milen £pom 

term Oem^y is tirasUy sppllsd to thon diitriefs of CeaUritl’is^ 
whicU the (^rman Isngiuige sad race prevail, and Indndes, beiidei the nronaeise 
tehalated helow, acme Aastriaii provifteea aad some Swim eantona 
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N. to 1)7 120 broocL 0^>) Tho Ragged Alfwo diitriet in the sonthf 
alrendy Biiffleittiily dOioribed. 

At the ttMy of Vionn^ in 1815, (| 0 rmany was re-organized as a 
nitndber (39) of oonfed^te states, with Austria at their head, and 
Franldort-on-the-Maiti as their capital. After the defeat of Austria 
by Prnisist in ] 865, the former was excluded from all participation 
in Gherman affairs, ^llld Germany • was reconstituted interne Korth 
and Sontb .Germanio Goiibsderations, witb Prussia at the head of 
t^ former, and Bavaria at the head of the latter. The river Main 
formed the bOiindafy line^ and Hanover, with many other states, were 
incorporated with the North. After the German successes in Fiance, 
1870, the ^rman empire was revived, and .at the solicitation of 
plenipobmtiaries from all the Grerman states, William, King of Prus- 
sta, WM installed Emperor of Germany, at Versailles, 1871* and this 
digi^liy declared hereditary in the ^ngs of Prussia. In addition to 
the nu nbers j^ven in the following table, it is computed that 12 mil- 
lions of Germans dwell in the surrounding states, chiefly in the 
provinces of Austria just referred to. 

NORTH GERMANY. 

capital. 


1 IPnissla, - 136.7781 

2 daxony, - 6,779 

3 SSetihlenlmrgh-Sohwertnl 6,189 

4 Saxe Weimar, - - 1,403*, 

6 Me<2aenhurgh-8treUtz, 908 

6 Oldenburg, - - 2,470^ 

7 Bmnswlok, - - 1,425 


8 llsiniiigen, 

dtettAltenhurg, 

16 ctdbnrg ahd Ckitha. 


11 Anlu^V 

12 Bndolstadt, 
i3*8<flLwtrtsbtirg Send, 
i4Walds6le^ . 

15 Beuss jchiciti^ 

16 Eenisl^its, 

17 Sohauinbnxg Uppc, 

19Xubs0liV 

20BZ€d|ltl, 

21 Hamhvtrgli, . - 


914 

510 

764 

1,026 

371 

328 

432 

144 

320 

172 

'438 

107 

74 

156 


22ycineb, * ;i^9| 


24,693,000 

2,556,401 

367,618! 

283,044 

96,770 

315,6221 

302,792 


Berlin, on the Spree. 
Dresden, on the Elbe. 
Schwerin. 

Weimar. 

Neu-Strelitz. 
Oldenburg. 
Brunswick, on the 
Ocker. 


.180,335 

141,426 

165^,736 

197,041 

76.116 

67,633 

66,807 

44.000 

88.000 

31,186 

111,362 

48,638 

109,572 

305,190 

85%479 


Meiningen. 

Altenbuig. 

Gotba. 

Dessau. 

Budolstadt. 

Amstadt. 

Corbach. 

Gera. 

Greiz. 

Bukeburg. 

Detmold. 

LubCck. 

Bremen.on the Wesen 
Hamburgh, on the 
Elbe ^ , 

Mayonee fJRhin^. 
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PBjpSSIA. 

Knssia «ztenda from Fnmce oft tile ‘W. to Hi 

E., and consists of a vast plain, bordered on He ^ by MOtte- 
tains, and^rained by several large riven. It li^ betWtMilt 
the parallels of 40* 7' and 65* 53' N. latitad|e, wd between 
the meridians of 5* 50' and 32* 50' £. longltnde. No large 
river has its source in Prussia, although few eountries axe 
better watered with navigable streams. 

The following table gives the provinces of PrusHb with 
.in estimate of the population in 1871. 


Provinces Population. CaS^ttt 


1 Prussia Proper, - 25,047 3,090,960 Ronigsberg, 02$ tlm 

Pregd. . * 

2 Posen, - - 11,401 1,537.338 Posen, on the WaPta. 

3 Brandenburg, - 15,609 2,716,022 Berlin, on jbhe 8t>re«*. 

4 Pomerania, - - 12,260 1,445.635 Stettin, on tbe Oder. 

6 Silesia, - - 15,771 3,585,752 [ Breslad, on th^ Oder, 

esaxonp, - - 9,794 2,067,066 M^deburft pit ^ the 

7 Westpnalla, - - 7,823 1,707,726 Munster, near the 

Rnis. 

8 Lower Bliine, - 10,358 3,455,483 Co)ogne,ontho;6ll{ne* 

9 HohensoUern, > 457 64,632 Signiaringak]^ m the 

luantibe* ^ 

lOJaUde, - . 5 1,778 Var^L 

11 Hessen Nassau, - 1,811 1,379,745 Wiesl?adei^ 

* Rhine. , 

12 Hanover, - - 14,855 1,937,637 Hanover,on|||»X^ne 

13 ScUeswig-Holsteln, > 6,755 981,718 Flensbui^ ^ ^he 

Sohleit 

UUucntnirg, • • 403 49,973 Lsnenbuig, <m i0ia 

Elbe. 

* 

1. Prussia Proper, the most eastern provinot^ 
the Baltic shores, has a flat surface, interspersed 
and lagoons. It embraces the lower basine Of |he 
and Niemen. The winters are severe. E»»l|ejlih 
^ppduced in great quantities. It is nsually divided 
East and West Prussia, the former having many la^ei.*’^ V* 
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(110,000) ll A iptendid eofinmiMroia) mart, with PiUau 
W iti pOVt; It on mvon hiUa, has ife^on gates and seven 
bridges, iritii,ngreatAaml)erof pubUelqiiares, an university, a library 
ahd'ian dbseMtajr,, BiariS Eatit, the philosopher, resided. 

' B^tslo, (69;0jl0); (0^, of Dai^oie) is a great fortress, with narrow 
streets bilt'hilidsoine snbarbs. It ranks as one of the greatest grain 
sMppiwg ports, and has also trade in timber, flax, etc. It has large 
grimaijes, filled with com, on an island, wbei^ no one is allowed to 
iiio, as a precaution against fire. It was taken by the French, 1807, 
and held until 1013. Memel (26,000), whose red deaUis well known, 
is the oentre of the Baltic timber trade. It^s closed during the 
winteir months. Thom (14,000), on the Vistnfa, was the birthplace 
of the astronomer Oopemicua Elblng (80,000) is a flomishing port, 
with an extensive grain trade. Marlenbnrg has an old castle, once 
theltittidence of the Teutonic knights. Tilsit (15,000) stands on tho 
Niemen.^ Here occurred the celebrated interview between Napoleon 
I, and Alexander of Russia, with the intention of dividing Europe 
between them, in 1807, Braunsberg is near the Frische Haff 
Byl^U abd I^i^l^dland, small towns, mark two important victories, the 
former of Russians, the latter of Napoleon, 1807. 

2. ]l^(^6Xl borders on Russian Poland, and is a rich 
agriculitural |)rovince, drained by the Warta. Though there 
are some pine-woods, which yield timber, yet the aspect of 
the couQ^ry has a rather dreary appearance. 

Bosm (8^,000), with a good cathedral, has trade in com, hemp, 
flax, hops,, and tobacco. A great number of Jew pedlars frequent it. 

BromWf (22,000) is the second town in this province, and stands 
on the railway from Berlin to Warsaw. Gnespn is noted for a great 
cattti lasting two months. 

3. HSroXldeilburg, an inland province, is chiefly watered 
by the <^der. A great deal of the surface, which is a plain, 
is "not very fertile, unless what borders^ on the rivers and 
lakesi Oom, flax, hemp, fruit, and vegetables, are the. chief 
production. 

tbacapital of Prussia, North Gkraumy, and of 
'^.commrcfal league called the ZoUverein, is a splendid city, stand* 
ingi^ n^j^aiu. Here the is crossed by 37 bridges Thecity 
is, remarkable for wide streets and spacious squares— one of its 
thetoghfares, extending from the Bradenburg Gate to the rox^ 
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paltee» hm four rows of tressi is oslled O^tOer dm 

* * boii^th the lime trees.*’ Among tlift f^hlio buildings taky be numed, 
the museum, university (of gr(st cdiebHfy), opera beiiise, avsebali arid 
academy of arts. . The manufactures consist of woblleiui^.; oott^i^ 
silks, papers, porcelain, and jewellery* 

Potsdam (44,000), on the Havel, is one of the chief; sts^kmi ti the 
army. It has a royal palace, and picturesque envirooiil dtt is the 
birthplace of Humboldt, the celebrated traveller and; geogsspher, 
Brandenburg (26,000) is an industrious towtH which owes its ^pros* 
perity to the, French refugees. Frankfort (40^000) i$ a pleasantly 
situated town, with*%hree great fairs yearly, and some WOOUen 
factures. KunerstUrf^ in the vicinity, was the soeneol a vietbiy 
over Frederick the Great, by the Austro-Russians, 1769^ - 

4. Pomerania, lying along the S. shores of i^e Blltic, 
for about 200 miles, is pretty fertile, though mdch covered 
by forests. The surface is low, the climate cold Mu| h^id« 
It has the lower course of the Oder, near which river ii is 
fertile, but sterile in many other places. The*ialaii(i of 
Rugm lies off the coast. 

Stettin (76,000) is a flourishing shipping port, with^ corn, wool, and 
other exports— the birthplace of two Russian empresse^ Gatherine 
and Mari.n. Swlnemunde, a fashionable watering-place, fs its port. 

Stralsimd (26,000), on the coast opposite the island of Rugen, is a 
commercial town strongly fortifled. Baxtb is also an a^ve port. 
Grlefswald (16,000) has a university. Putbus, with sea bathing, and 
Bergen, are on the island of Rugen. 

5. Silesia, which formerly belonged to Aosida^ is 
drained by the Oder, and much covered mountaii^* 

is rich in coal, iron, zinc, and lead, and fMMsesgeg a jkrge 
amount of prosperity, combining, with rich agribtdltlris^px- 
tensive linen manufactures, and mining industry; V 

Breslau (210,000) is a splendid town, with greatindiistiy and much 
wealth. It has more than 100 distilleries, and is a good com and 
linen mart, besides having the greatest wool market in Ritrope. Its 
university was founded 1702. A little to the N. is whSre 

Frederick the Great defeated the Austrians, 17ff& . ■ . i ^ 

^ Qlogao, on the Oder, is fortifled. Ctoarllta (40,000); ontbe jfsii^ 
dias doth factories. Walsse has iron fonndries and cloth faotoriM, " 
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6*. Saxony is s. rich and thickly inhabited p[rovince, 
wbi^h prodtt<0e$ gr^t qt^antities of wool* It is watered by 
the’Elbe/and contains the Brockm, the highest of the Harz 
mouft^ns* This mountain district is rich in minerals. 

Kaadelnuy (86,000) is a beautiful city, strongly fortified, and a 
great railway centre. In 1631 tbis flourishing city was taken by the 
Austrian general, Tilly, when it is certain 30,000 of its inhabitants 
were butchered. « 

Hall (63,000), on the Saale, has a university, and prolific salt mines 
in the neighbourhood. LtUzen was the scene of^a victory of Gustavus 
Adolphus, 1632, in which he was slain. Here Napoleon defeated the 
Allies, 1813. Bisldben, with manufactures of potash and tobacco, and 
oo^j[^ and silver mines, was the birthplace of Martin Luther. 
Srfnrt (|0,000) has imposing fortiflcations, and was long the re^deuce 
of Luther. Wittenberg (13,000) (j?i^ 0 } ha8 the tombs of Luther and 
Meiancthon, and was the birth«place of Kepler, the astronomer. 
Hajimbiizg, on the Saale, is noted for its perfumery and millinery. 

7. W^tphalia is level in the N., and hilly in the S. 
In the fom^r district heaths, morasses, and scanty forests 
are found. Agriculture and mining are the principal indus 
trial pursuits; corn is mu^ch grown. The minerals include 
copper, lead, iron, gnd marble. The manufactures include 
linen, cotton, silk, and paper. This province has long been 
celebrated for its hams, cured over fires of juniper twigs, 
which gives them a delicious flavour. 

IKuiUitOr (27,000) is a well-built town, remarkable for the vagaries 
of of Leyden and Ms followers, 1535. Here the *' Treaty of 
Weatj^billA** was signed, 1648, which ended the “Thirty Years" War."" 

on the Weser, gave its name to a battle, 1759, in which 
the Bvitiiih defeated the French. Hamm is a manufacturing town 
and a gkioatf . railway centre. Iserlolm is noted for copper, iron, and 
hvssa Wjtn^ Bielefeld has lihen trade. 

8L The iElhine Province lies S. W. of Westphalia, and 

int^c^ted by the great river of whidh the Gemians are 
so jproud, Aud near the banks of which the population is 
ol^efly cOngi^ated. In the Bhine and Moselle valleys the 
olhuate is* delightful, and wine is a remunerative product 
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but at a distanoe from these rivers some dreary land is 
found, with a bleak dimate and a barren soil* , 

Oologme, or Koln (129,000)' {J2A»if«), is intmsluig o&.aoooiint of 
its Gothic monuments, partiool^ly the cathedral* streets m 
narrow, and the sanitary arrangements defective* It distUs a wdi* 
known aromatio liquid, called JSau-d&^Coloj^^ 

Coblentz (34,000) is a well-built town, with great wine trade, 
higher up the Ehine, at the oonfiuenoe of the MoaeUe* ^brenbrelt*), 
stein (3,000) on the apposite side of the xiTer, is d tj^estrehgesC 
fortresses in ]Europe.«» Bonn (20,000) lonj^ distfagaished Mir 

its university, is the b^h-place of Beethoven* DasseWU»^(^69,|(d^ 
(Rhine), is a flourishing port for a large industrial dii^ct < jbrQUIfldt 
induding Blborfold (69,000), Barmen (75,000), andOref^ (58,000),'^ - 
which have extensive cotton, linen, 8ilk,«and velvet factorlea* 

(18,40C) (Rhitte), is a strong fortress. Here 11 FrusalUin dflomwere 
shot by order of Napoleon I. in 1809, At ®8sen (I7j|,<^0) In, ^the 
celebrated fcujtory which produces the Krupp gtms, at whilihAiP,jQ0:O 
men are constantly employed. Treves (25,000) (MoaM)^ with an 
old cathedral, is a declining town in the river valley. Aix-la- 
Chapelle, or Aachen (76,000), close to the Belgian frontiStf, has be^ 
noted since the time of the Bomans for its hot springs* It haa tawe in 
jewellery, cloth, needles, and glass. It wasthefavouxIleTeddenoe of 
Charlemagne. Its cathedral contains a large collection of .re|^. 
city is remarkable for a treaty, 1748, which ended the Ww'd the 
Austrian succession. DUren (9,000) (JRoer)^ is an impgrtant )?^way 
centre. Saarbruck (10,000) (Saar)^ a railway focus, U rW^J^ahh 
for the first engagement in the SVanCo-Ptuasian war, 1870*' Baar* 
Louis (4,000) is a fortress on the same river a little further N. Clavea 
(9,000) is in a fertile district near the Bhine. , < 

9. Hohenzollern* is enclosed by Baden aiid 
burg, near L. Constanoe. The Danube and iNeokar crews it. 
Slgmarlngen Is an insignifioant place on the Danube. 

Hechingen is a small town on the Neckar, with a college^ ' ' ' , 

10* Jahde is a small district, bordering on .the bay of 
the same name on the North Sea. It has the modem iiev:8t 
station, TFilhelmha/en (10,000), strongly fortified ,^pur^ 
chased in 1854 from Oldenburg. 

11. H6SS6Xi>*Nassau> lying between the B^c JPi^ 
vince and Darmstadt, has itn agreeable 8urfaca|.0Qfiaist^g 
of hills and valleya It pri^uces wines, fruits, and gxg^ 

• TldspriBcipaUty came under the King of Proaeia In 1849, udia mm tn 
deelared the head m ihe family of this name. The nominatlo& tff ita mfurm 
the Spanieh thtone caused the misunderstanding between Pmea and ^Pkuisui . 
which resuliedhi the deplorable war of ISTO-l. 
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Wiesbaden (45,000) is the resort of many fashionable yisitors, from 
J'line to September. It is noted for hot springs. Bms (5^009) (Zahn), 
has also mineral iraters of great renute. At Kcehbrmnen the faiN 
fameid seltser water is procured, bomburg (7,000) is now mudi 
Iregnebted on acooimt of its waters. Nassau and limburg are 
small towti% both on the Zahn. 

12. HaxiOV^r* bounded by the Elbe for nearly 100 
miles, pud traversed in the interior by the Ems and Weser. 
The surface is generally level, the soil in some places 
niatahy, but fertile near^the rivers. The Harz mountains 
r|re very rich in minerals, and their sides are covered with 
forests. Brunswick divides this country into two parts. 

Hanbyer (107,000) [ZHne), stands in the midst of a sandy plain, 
an'i^baa one of the largest theatres in Qennany. It is the birth- 
plaoe oi Hersohel. It has very large transit trade. 

Oelle or ZoU {Alter) is an active trading town. Hildeehetm 
(21^000) has cioth factories. Bmden (16,000) {Zollart i?.), is the chief 
pen. Luneburg (15,000) (Ilmenau)^ is in the midst of bco culture* 
Qottinge^ (13,000) (Zeine)^ has a tiniversity founded by George II. 
Osnabtubk (13,000) is well known for its coarse linens. Clausthal 
(10,000) has a school of mines. Harburg (8,000) {Elbe\ is opposite 
Hambi!^. Goalar (8,000) has a productive zinc mine. 

13. ^ ^Cifad^Wig«Holstem consists of two ^nchies'taken 
from Denmark by Prussia and Austria, in 1864, by force 


of arm$* They lie S. of Jutland, and, though the climate 
is damp and foggy, are productive districts, with fat fields 
and smiling homesteads. Great numbers of cattle are 
exported, particularly to England. 

Flbosburg (20,000), the capital, is a good town, with ship-biiildiug. 
Qluckstadt (7,000) {Blbe\ a free port, has active trade. Altona 

(74.000) . lJSlbe)f has also great commerce and some ship-building. It 
Was burned by the Swedes, 1718. Kiel (20,000) is a Prussian naval 
arsenid'. Sobleswig (12,000) {Sehlei)^ gave its name to the duchy. 
Renah^ir (12^000) (J^der)^ is an important fortified town. Tonnlng 

(4.000) ' is a small port. 

14. Iiauenburg is a small duchy, recently made an 
appanage of the Prussian crown. 


'Muenbuvg {Blh), a small town, is the capital. 

^■tt 04m»4BtiO the powsMlon of England with the Bouse of BrntMwlck; aSS,* 
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Sascony lies N, of Bohemia aod Bavaria^ and of 
Prussian Saxony, and ia traversed by the ^be from S. £. 
to N.W. The Erze Gebirge mountains, riaihg in some 
places to 4,000 feet, form a bamer between this country 
and Bohemia The ^ district on the £f of the Elbe is 
generally hill^ and picturesque ; but on' the W* of it the 
surface is much «^ore level. On the hills the climate 
is severe, but very mild in the valleys. IMs is one 
of the most carefully cultivated countries in Europe; and 
produces good crops of rye, hemp, flax, wheat, oats^ j^id 
barley. The forests cover one-fourth of the kingdom^ The , 
minerals consist of gold, silver, copper, iron, le^ tin, 
marble, etc. Its manufactures are very important^Sini^S, 
silks, cottons, woollens, porcelain, paints, pianos^ .pli|i^« 
Wool is largely exported. Education is widely epread by 
a large number of excellent schools and colleges, with the 
Leipsic university at their head. Since 16S$ aU cbi^ 
dren from six to fourteen years of age are compelled to 
attend the primary schools. 

Dresden (200,000) stands on a plain surrounded by beautiful ranges 
of hills, and has eleven gates or entrances. It has splendid, 
buildings, including a royal palace, a picture gallery (one ^ tW 
richest in Europe), a library, academy of arts, mint, arsenal, treasuiy, 
observatory, and post-office. It is noted for china ware and artidlM 
of vMu, Its mechanics are ingenious in the manufacture of n^^e- 
matical and musical instruments. At a battle here, in I81A.(jk^ral 
Moreau was killed. . „ 

Xieip8lo(107i000), on a plain near the banks of the Sister, is ^ 
of a university, and the centre of the German book trade, whi^i ranks 
next to that of London and Paris. It has three annmd bpok ffdrs,, 
each lasting three weeks, during which great animation prevaila 
The type founding is very extensive. Here occurred ** Settle 
of KationfC’ 1813, which lasted three days, and ended in the defeat 
of the French. Chemnitz (60,000) is an important psanufacturibg 
town. Frelhurg (18,000) is the capitsl of the mining distribl^ 
r hUtk mining school Meissen (9.000), on the JBlhe^ ill the mMt 
ehiim asaiiiifactttm of t^ 
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Md<dtfeiftblU^*Sd:iWeri2l is a gnmid dudiy on tiie 
coast tho with, fo^ tlie most part, a sandy soil, 

and « sur&ce interspersed with pine forests and small lakes. 

Schwerin (22,000) has a plsasant position on the brink of a lake of 
the iHMni|iiaine. Boatook (31,000), a university town, is near the 
Bal^O| a^ has Wamemun^e {Wamow), its port. 

S8^*W6il3Qiar, a gi^and duchy, consists of more than 
a do^a fiagments, all pf which have a diyersihed surface, 
but a productive soil. 

Weimar (14,000) (ITtin) is a small town Ituilt in an antique style. 

Jema' (3,000) (JSaale)^ with a university, was the scene of the over- 
throw of the Prussians by the Frexfch, 1806. 

Mechlenburg-Strelitz consists of two parts, one E. 
and the other W. of the former duchy. 

New Strelltz (7,000) is a small town of little importance. 

GUldlOllburg is a grand duchy, made up of three parts, 
00,0 nOarly surrounded by Hanover and extending to the 
. mouth of the Weser ; another in Holstein ; and the third 
in the S. of Bhenish Prussia. The surface is generally level. 

Oldenbura (8,000) {Stmte) is a small town with little trade. 

Brunswick consists of three principal districts uncon- 
nected, and some small outlying parts in the S. of Hanover. 
The Harz mountains cover much of the surface ; the soil is 
^rtil0| and minerals are abundant. 

Bronswiede (58,000) {Ocker) is an ancient city on the railway from 
Hanover to Berlin, with many quaint old buildings, a oathednil, 
fcatenm, and some interesting monuments. It produces excdlcnt beer. 

Wollbnbuttel (10,000) has a magnificent public library* 

Saxe-Meiningen is very centrally situated to the N. 
pt. Bavaria, and Meiningm^ the capital, is noted for its 
ibeatro. Saxe AUenhurg lies to the W. of the kingdom of 
Sfikpbjf. Altetihurg (20,000) {Pleme) has a remarkably 
r old castle* JEumaoh (14,000) {Neese) is a well-built 
Wn lathe midst of fine scenery. Cohurg is on the N. 
border of Bavaria, and Ootha . further N« near Erfurt. 
k 'C6hUirg {XSfiW) {Itt) is the only town in the little duchc^. 

(16^000) {Sah)i with porcelain factories, is the capital 
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6a3X>^. S^warh AudoUia^ Ia one of Ihe (ESiunngian 
states lying W. of Saxony; and SmArtim^^n 

tothsr N. in Prussian Saxfay* VUdMt lies 8« of 
l^rovinoe of Westphalia. JZ^iMsUea W.of Sa^cooy; 
hurg is surrounded by Hanover; and JUgp^ IkkmU a 
few miles S. of it. The Three ^#4, or imminally llieei 2^^ 
belonging to Germany are: — " 

liUbecfe (40,000) (Trave)y with TrapmUniU for its porl» haHSittli^ " 
trade in amber, wheat, flax, tobacco, &o. Jt onoeatood at the heat of 
the Hanseatic League, and was then a place Of great Impor^Wci* 
Its houses are old and lof^, its cathedral and towp*hall.^1iii4|i|^ . 
its monuments fantiistio. The first meeting of the Leagiia Was held 
here in 1260, and ihe last in 1630/ when the society was dlssolf^ ^ 
Bremen (82,000) ( TFeser)^ enclosed by Oldenburg and Hanover, ia 
a clean, pleasant town, where most of the German emigrants t&t the 
New World embark. The trade in cigars and tobaooo la irnttSkise. 
Its onter harbour is near the mouth of the river at Bremar^hnif^ 
(7,600), where the large vessels load and unload. ^ 

Hamburg (304,000), the great commercial mart of N, Germaiiy, 
stands 70 w*. from the mouth of the Elbe, where the Alster joins that 
river. In 1842 much el the city was destroyed by Are ; but )t has b^en 
since rebuilt in a style befitting its wealth and importanoe. Its 
chants ore wealthy, enterprising, and hospitable. Its isuport| .am; 
£60,000,000 per annum, and 600,000 cattle are riiipp^ hem 
land. Cuxhaven, at the mouth of the Elbe, a much Ireq^tim^ 
watering-place, is its outward port. ^ 

Hessen or Hesse is principally N.of therivorHatti^ a^d 
is, generally speaking, mountainous. ItprodueeliexcdikA^ 
wines, and has valuable coal-lields. Sessen- Cassel^ to wlfibb- 
some of Darmstadt belongs, is chiefly watered by the 
Mainz or Mayance (64,000) has an important trade in win^ 
makes the sparkling hock, so named fn)m Ho(dclmiui/’ ^ 
bouring village. It is as noted for its strong military positi^ 
its commercial importanoe. ^ / 37^ 

Gi^sen is a railway centre in the W. of the country, witil ftp im«, 
portant university, and mines of manganese in the vioinity. • 

(46.000) (FuldayhM a fair trade in linen, cloth, and porodaiu, Vobto 

(14.000) , a university town, was annexed to Prussia, 1866. 
ir!ra^fort*on*the-Maln (90,000) was also overawed by ProsSifl in 

1866. ‘ It is nominally a free city, and was the meeting place of 49e 
Gcinfkn Diet. It has a good position for oommetoial interooiirSe, anil 
ia the headquarters of the South Gennou monetaxy liratwar^^ 
ipcln^g banking, etc. It haa annff and tobaodo fasdoriaa aad-tiro 
^eat annual fairs. 
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Qdutil generally speaking lios S. of tho ziver 

'^d'i]io&ai8t& of the folloij^iDg 



1 Batavl8| 
a WMfaoKfirg^ 

4 fteaae-Darmstadt, 
6 Uedhtenstein, 
OAUmae-tiorrainef 


Ss.mfiijBi. 

Population. 

27,441 i 

4,864,421 

7,d30 

1,818,396 

5,910 

1,434,970 

1,698 

565,659 

63 

8,320 

6,000 

1,550,000 


8,320 Lieshtenstein. 

1,5^0,000 Strauburg near the Rhine. 


KINGDOM OF BAVARIA .• 

BaV3»ria in the most important and most populous of 
the states of the South Germanic Confederation. 

This country is divided into two parts, the eastern division 
cotitatixing eleven-twelfths of the whole, and the western 
divifiSo^ on the left bank of the Bhine, called the Palatinate. 
Tho ^gdqpa is sub-divided into eight circles. Nearly one- 
thiied of lha country is covered with forests of pine and fir. 
TheOss^^ divimon contains seven provinces, and is crossed 
by t^e Danube from W. to £. South of the river the country 
ispenottat^byspurs of the Tyrolese Alps, and sprinkled 
with lakes. North of it the surface is well- wooded. The 
Us^ol crops and tobacco are produced; and hops are 
enttifni^ye]^ cultivated. The minerdla include coal, iron, 
copper, salt, and quicksilver; but the manufacturea^ with the 


exception of that of beer, are as yet unimportant. 

^ MuttUtti (170,000) (Jr«eir}, being the second highest situated capital 
city is 3Burope, is mu<ih exposed to heat in summer, and cold in winter 
Its stilts are narrow in the older parts, but spacious and regularly 
laid out in themodam, where there are fine public buildings, pleasure* 


gtoiinds, walks, mid drives. Munich is the great seat of the fine arts 
of fiouth Gemsiiy, and has a niiiverBity of good repute. 

^ tmonmiy of . the Geman Empire, though a partial tepeUtiott, 

X^wOMs: Broasia, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and , 

|l«*l«ibuig-8ohwerin, Hesse, Oldenburg, Baxe*Weitnar, KeA* 
isSlWr-SMI^ 5 IHcMtti Bruiuwiok, Saxe-MsSaingen. Anhalt, Saxe* 

Sutau^aohenbuiff ; 7 iVtne^aiiite« ; Waldeolk lipp^DetmSld, 

^ 

'BWs Timtut Cuheek, Bremen, and Hambnug} 

AlaaM«T^sn«.ln«x^ >11 - AA ^ 
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' Passau (13,600) is a fortress at the confluence of the Inn and 
Danube. Augsburg (51,000) {LeeK) is ananoient city now muobbelow 
its former greatness. It has still extensile wine trade. N uremberg 
{^umhwg) (83,000) is an impor&nt town, i&e centre of trade betvmn 
N. and S. Bavaria, with manufactures of toys. Sh^langan (13,000), 
{Regnitz) has a university. Bamberg (25,000) (Jfais#), an im- 
portant manufacturing town, with trade in fruits, haa pne-pf the 
nicest cathedrals in Germany. Batisbon (30,000) an 'bid 

town, was the seat of the German Diet from 1663 to ld06i jWurnbiirgs 
(41,000) {Maine) has also a university. Sptres (13,600^ 
the Palatinate, Is a v^ry old town. Here the terin Pirotnit^nt 
flrst applied to those ^ho signed a celebrated ** protest ** made tb' tlW • 
emperor Charles V., 1630. Landau (10,000) is a Strong St- 
ress, taken by Marlborough, 1704. Nordllngen (8,000) is an'jih- 
portant place. Bayreuth (19,000) has cloth factories. 
burg (10,000) (Maine) f an old Koman town near the largest forest in 
Germany, Weissenburg (6,000) {LatUer) was the scene of ttie flrst 
battle in the Franco-German war, 1870. Kaiserslautbm (7«0Q0), 
centrally situated, has excellent beer trade. Neustadt (lO^P^) is 
an antique town. Forth (33,000) is a manufacturing 

Among the battle-flolds may be mentioned, JBknh$mf 
Danube, where Marlborough defeated the French, 1704 ; JD^Uiflgen^ 
near Frankfort, where George II. defeated the French, cl743 j AsAsii* 
linden^ in the S.£., where the French defeated the Austriaiu^ 

KINGDOM OP WOETBMBUBO. 

i 

Wurtemburgisabout 130i». mlengthaQd9didbl^^ 
with an elevated surface, the valleys of the . JJTetikar, dnd 
Danube being 450 feet above sea level. The 4d|)s , 

T im across the country from S.W. to N.E., and tke xnoun- ■ 
tains of the Black Forest touch it on the W. border# ..The 
soil, though not very productive on the hills, is froilfol, 
and a good system of husbandry is followed. The msmaU 
include silver, copper, iron, zinc, marble, and pr^oioos 
stones. Salt mines are worked. The manufaetum flOMist 
of linenSi woollens, silks, carpets, leather, and iron. , ISiere' 
is a good, deal of inland and transit trade in this conntry. 
Fruits are carefully cultivated/ It consists of four eirdes. 

Stuttgart (92,000), on a tributary of the Keokar, is sStttated in thP 
iqjdtt of billa clothed with vineyards. It is the seat of aaimpoirtsat 
book trade, and its library has the greatest oolleotion of bibles ^ tbs 
woridi Ite r^way station is one of the ha nd somest in Geiniiu^.' ^ 
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^ Heilbroim (19,000) {Neekar) is an indnsirial town, tlis centra of 
the Tintage disl^ot. Tubingen (9,000) .{Neckar) contains the 
national uniTcrsitjr* tUm (26,000). (JOant^) was the scene of the 
stnsrender of Oeneral Mack witff his army of 30,000 men to 
Kapoleon I«, 1800, BsSUngen (17,900) {Neckar) has trade in cotton 
and hardware. Oonstadt has mineral waters. 

«BAND DUCHY OF BADEN. 

- BadeU, a grand duchy, is a long narrow district N. of 
Switzerland, on the E. bank of the Bhine, traversed by 
the Black Forest, remarkable for 8cenex*y. It contains the 
source of the Danube. The climate is mild, and the soil 
fertile, producing corn, tobacco, flax, hops, and maize. 

Oaidttruhe (37,000), ** Oharles* Rest/’ contains the ducal palaoe, to 
wlii<^ the 32 streets of which it consists converge in the form of a fan. 

Baden-Baden (9,000) {Oos), with mineral waters, is much fre- 
quented by tourists. Mannheim (40,000), the principal commercial 
mart bf the country, is regularly built in a beautiful district. It is 
the head of steamboat navigation of the Rhine. Freiburg (20,000), 
on the fosest border, has a fine cathedral and a university. Con* 
Btanob (lOjOOO) {Rhine)^ pleasantly situated, is remarkable for its 
eoolesiasticab council, 1414-18. Kehl (2,300) is a fortress opposite 
SiSM^urg. Heidelberg (23,000) (Neckar) is an important town 
vrith jan old castle and a university. Salzbach is a village, where 
the General Turrenne was killed. 

Iji6plxt6:f|lSteiD lies to the S. of the lake of Constance, 
and ib toclos^ by Switzerland and the Tyrol. It is a small 
pridcipality of little importance. 

^ll^chtensteiu or Vadutz is a mere village on the Rhine. 

^armBtadt has a level surface, except on the E., where 
the Odenwald hills rise to a considerable height, with good 
pliaiitatiohs on their sides. Some wine is produced. 

, 'DMnhst^ (40,000) (Barm) consists of an old and a new town. 
It hab.-d' good library of 200,000 volumes. 

OSbnbaoh (20, coo) (Maine) is a very industrious town, and a free 
depjOf.^ioi^ goods during the fairs at Frankfort. Worms (12,000) 
is an ancient oity» with statues of many distingui^ed 
Germans ; a splendid wine district surrounds it. 

. Alsaoe-IiOrTaine, ceded b 7 France to Germany, 1871, 
eonaUta of all the territory of Alaace, with the exceptiqp 

and the diatriet iuround it The Voagea motmtaina 
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run ibYough thd W* of this province^ ittd almost half of 
Loxraine, and the Bfaine foims its E. boundary, ^saoe is 
very fertile^ rich in mining and manufacturing ludustiy. 

Lorraine is usually mentioned as French and German, 
according as the French or German language is spoken by 
the inhabitants of the district . Gmum gouar^y 

speaking, lies between Metz and the Vosges mountsinsi 

Stra3burfir(86,000)j;7«), surrounded by a waUimdeat(9^i^^^ 
gates, stands two miles from the Bhine, and.is one .of 
fortresses in Europe, ft possesses one of the most 
cathedrals, whose spire is 474 feet high, or 112 feet higWil^^dt 
Paul’s. The streets are generally narrow and the houses loftyl It 
has long been a place of transit trade between France and Oecmaiky 
— a bridge of boats here crossing the riyer to Kehl on the <^po8ite , 
bank. It has trade in turpentine, com, wine, spirits, &o., and brewed 
until lately, one-tenth of the beer used in all France. In 1C70 it was 
taken by the Germans after a vigorous siege of several weekly 
which it was much injured. Its ouiversity, closed in 1734, 
opened in 1872. * , 

Mulhouse or Mulhausen (53,000) (JW) has be<x>me% ht|fo||f^en»' 
Chester. It is equally distant from Ba^ and Belfort, and |»^dces 
printed cottons, silks, lace, and muslins. Colmar (21^000) 
similar industry. Metz (50,000) {Mowlh) is the lofMl 

German Lorraine, and one of the strongest fortresses b th^^orld* 
Besides, it has lace, pin, brush, flannel, and army-ctotM|]g« :|J|i0^qides. 
In 1522 it was unsuccessfully besieged by Charles V. It until 
1871, a great arsenal and artillery school for the dljony. 

Here occurred the greatest disaster to an army ever record^ wim 
tho large force (173,000 men) under Marshal Bazaind oepltqlat9|| to 
the Prussians in 1870, after fruitless attempts to escape^ 

Woerth records the defeat of Marshal MaoMidioii,N jStk 
1870. Hagenau is in the same locality. PbatobuzET and id < 

, the Vosges, fortresses, were taken after sieges, 1870. Tho 'aoell i<D* 
portant battle-fields in Lorraine, in the late war, are ForbaOU (4,500), 
and Gravelotte. Thlonvme (7,000) [UfotelUi), near the Bedpan 
fmntler, ia a very strong fortress* 


Mountains.— .Central Germany conta^ many iti i 

elevation, in which most of tho rivers have thiir sounha. 
The JhkmimMt EnrugihWgt^ and lie on the borders 
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of B<^«iiiiA; the Thwinff^rmU l» fiirther W.» end the Odenwdld 
eontinnes eouthwaid to the Black Forest • On the W. of the BUne, 
end miming jpaxallel to it, are the Vosges^ rising 4,690 feet in their 
highest ^eek. ORiey have beautiful vine-olad slopes. 

The ns^ports of N. Germany oonsistof grmn, Trooh timber, hams, 
hops, hemp, Bax, amber, eto., and of S. Germany, toys, Jewellery, 
ohinawiure^ wine, beer, spirits, etc. 

Riwem.-.-^Tho pi^cipal drainage of Germany is carried northwards. 

^ For the Hemel, Oder, Elbe, Weser, and Rhine, see page 67. Among 
the smidler rirers is &e Preg$l^ flowing into the JB'rische Haff. The 
tribdteries of the Oder on the left are the*J^i;iM and Boher; on the 
right the Waria^ The Xma flows into Ik>llart Bay. The Danube 
recelyes i&e /an, /«ar, Lech^ Ilkr^ and Nab^ in S. Germany, the W. 
of;, yihich is drained by the Rhine. 

Odaat LinOi — ^The Baltic coast line extends about 600 miles, and is 
mon^nous and dreary, with a succession of sandhills. It is remark- 
abU fctf its or fresh-water lakes, separated from the sea by 

sandhij^. The Fritche haff is named from the freshness of ite 
waters ; the Curiaeha hafl from an ancient tribe, the Cures, who 
' dw^ on its banks. The bank between this haff and the sea produces 
qnantidsb of amber. Near the Stattiner haff, or Bay of Stettin, are 
the well^wOoded isles of Uaedom and Wollin^ and further W. the large 
i^snd ci Sugafif much indented by the sea, much varied in its sur;* 
faC6{ and containing many interesting remains. Alsen^ E. of Sohles* 

- Wlgi a»d with others W. of it, now belong to (Germany ; and 
also flve small islands off the coast of Hanover. 

IiakSMIt«i-In Germany many large lakes are found. Chiem and 
Worm 0068 in the S.E. of Bavaria ; Lake Constance is half Ckrman ; 

lE^lanen, and Sohweriner Sees in Meohlenburg; Hauer, 
G^WOO^in, and Spinting lakes in £. Prussia. 

' Bailways — Germany is well provided with railways. A line runs 
^ flcm Emden, cpx Dollart Bay, S. through Munster to Hamm, one of 
tho groat railway centres, whence a line runs N. to Hanover and 
Min^en. From Hanover it proceeds through Magdeburg to Berlin, 
JTi^ another great centre, from which a line goes to 
Bbittflmrgv thenoeto Eonigaberg, and E. into Russia. Along the E. 
bank ol the Rhine a railway runs from Amheim to Basle, in Switzer- 
land.*' In' short, aU the German towns are connected by railways. 

Industries, eto.— Xhe principal, productions have already b«en 
ti^eflly; jmferrtd to^ In every state agriculture is the prevailing 
^e a^ important and increasing ^~]in6n, 

in Baxogy- .and Silesia; cotton in Rhenish Prussia and Alsace; 

. 'W<mUens^'>' carpets, and damasks in Pomerania and Bavaria^aiA 
olpoks, and carving in Saxony, Bavaria, and the Black Forest. 
Hanover and Saxony have iron manulactuxes ; bhinawarq of excellent 
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|iiaUt 7 i 9 miide in Saxony; and jeirdlexy in all the lai|;a toirni. 
ifiHera/t are abundant. 

The elimate yaries much — the Bhine on an average is frosen over 
26 days, the Weser 20, the Elbe 62, IndtheMemel 78 days evexy y^« 

Bduoation is, perhaps, more advanced than in'any other oonntry 
in Europe. Without counting those of Austria, there aw twenty 
universities — at Berlin, Breslau, Halle, Bonne, Griefswald, Iftixdoh, 
Wurzburg, Erlangen, Leipsic, Tubingen, Giessen, Jena, Bostobk, 
Kiel, Marburg, Heidelberg, and Konigsberg. There axe also about 
500 high, and above 40,000 national schools. In Frossia ediEMtion 
has long been com^iiilsory. About 150 public libraries axn sdftttered 
through Germany, and 2,(00 newspapers are published daHy;'^ 


KINGDOM OP BELGIUM, 

This kingdom is bounded N. by Holland, B. by Fhlssia^ 
S, by France, and W. by the North Sea. It Kes between 
the parallels of 49^"^ and 51^*" north, and meridians Of 2i^ 
and 6* east longitude. 

Belgium is generally flat, particularly on the N. anf W,,,thelow 
shores being in some places protected from the sea by sandhills, or 
dunes, and along the river banks by dykes; on the B. an^S., where 
its mineral treasures are found, the* surface is slightly rugged. It Is 
drained by the Scheldt and Meuse, with the Lys and Eupel, two 
tributaries of the former. The soil is naturally fertile in the west 
and centre. The Fleming$ are most industrious, and have made 
their country one of the most productive in the world ; the WaHooiMi; 
who dwell mostly in the S. and i^eak a French dialect, axe also 
prosperous. Besides good pasturage, Belgium produces gooderc^ 
of wheat, rye, oats, barley, flax, etc. This country was wpexated 
from Holland in 1831. 


Provinces. 

Sq. miles. 

Popalatdon. 

Ospital. 

1 W* Flanders, 

2 £. Flanders, 

3 Hainault, 

4 B. Brabant, 

5 Antwerp, 

6Xdege, 

7 Namur, 

Sliiinburg, 

^LnpHnbUfg, 

1,248 

1,157 

1,436 

l,2o7 

1,093 

1,116 

1,413 

931 

1,705 

631.854 
787,070 
789,844 
772,778 
445,700 
514,894 
290,980 
193,160 

196.854 

Bruges, on a OanaL / 
Ghent, on the Seh<ddA . 

Mona, on the TsonljilA^^ ' 
Birntaels, on the Bennps,. 
A&^mrp, on the Scheldt. 
Liege, on thAMeuiA, 
Kamur, on the Itetme; 
HMselt, on the Hemer. 
Arlou, on the Sehmy. 

’ . A 
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1« West FldAdersisnot soie^ as East Flanders^ 
but produces fiuefla^ aud much tobacco ; has many dairies, 
and splendid draught horses. I The summer is warm and 
rainy. , 

Bruges (45,000) , a walled town, on the canal from Ghent to Ostend, 
was once tnort wealthy town of the Hanse League ; it is now 
much decayed* Six canals meet here, and it is the second most im- 
portont railway centre of Belgium. 

C^tei^d (17,000) (jV. S'm), the packet station for England, a fashion* 
able watering«plaoe, has a good fishery of hernhgs, cod, and oysteirs ; 
was besie^ by the Spaniards, 1601-4. Courtray (25,000) (Xy«), 
has great bleadbing works, and is famed for its damask table linen. 
It has an academy, museum, and a^library. Ypres (17,000) is a 
quaint old town, with the same industry in linen: hence diaper 
(d’Ypre^). It has the tomb of J ansen, once its bishop. Its cloth-hall 
is an ar goiBite example of secular Gothic architecture. Nieuport 
(d,400j Sea)f with a herring fishery, is a small port. 

2. BOMSt FlailderSi a bighly-oultivated and fertile 
province, the most thickly peopled district of Europe. 

Ghent (Ifli^OOO), on 26 islands in the Scheldt, has spacious squares 
and busy streets, manufactures of cotton, linen, and silk. It is the 
birthplace of “John of Gaunt,** and of the Emperor Charles V. In 
1814, a peace was made here between Great Britain and the United 
States. The “ Pacification of Ghent,** in 1676, led to the union of 
the provinces and the overthrow of the Spaniards. 

Albqt (20,000) (Dender)^ is a cloth and hop mart, also makes linen 
fabrics, ^keren (18,000) {Scheldt) makes good linen, and has the 
largest b|each-gi;cen in Belgium. liendermonde (9,000) {Scheldt)^ 
a linen was taken by Marlborough, 1706. Oudenarde (6,000) 
{Sd^Ui) is the place where Marlborough gained a victory over the 
Ereuch, 11703. Grammont {J)ender) is a small place. 

« 3. . ^alBault, drained by the Saim and Sambre^ is level 
on tb^ JSF, and W,, add rugged on S. and E. 

Mon«(3^,000) {TrouilU) is a strong fortress in the midst of coal 
mines, 1 ^ 1691 it was besieged by Louis XIV., and it was taken by 
the Emoh in 1792 and 1794. Kearis a celebrated black marble quarry. 

Tottmay, (35,Q00) {Scheldt)^ strongly fortified, is the chief seat of 
th^,o|upet.ti^ add produces elegant porcelain. Its cathedral is th)9^ 
Oharleroi (8,000) (8amhre\ an hon and coal seat, 
wsi taUn.l^tiiw by the Erench, Ath (H),000) {JDmder)^ has tre^e 
in fiasr. ? E^btenoy is the place where the English were defeated by 
tUS l^rsnch« 1746. Jexxiappea (6,000) (iTsiii#} was the soena of a 
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defeat of the Austrians by the Freneh» 'l792. FleuJpua inras tbS 
scene of three battles — the Spaniards against the ClermAn !Protes- 
tants, 1622 ; a victory of the French over the ln|^tlaiitlS| 1690 ; and 
over the Allies, 1794. Senoffe xa also a battle-fi^d— 179^ 

4. South Brabant is a liighly oultiYated plain. 

Brussels (815,000) (-SirM>w),the oapital of Bel^uin^ i6»beaatb^^ 
built city. Its clean streets, manfflons,palao^ 'tousetui%"^w^'»]>all» 
parliament bouses, botanic garden, etc., are asoat. ciiawalag ;Jth^ 
extensive trade, a university, great printing busihess,, splendid 
public buddings.' It is a Faria in miniature. ' ‘ \ ^ ■ 

Iiouvain (32,000) (D^U) has brass foundries and a hs 

beer is widely known. Lacken is the re^sidenos ' CO^jCct. ' 

Waterloo stands 10 miles S. of Brussels. Here K'apoleon I« was 
defeated by Wellington, 18th June, 1815. Quatre Bras, S. 

of Waterloo, where, 16th June, 1816, Wellington repulsed tak httaok 
of Marshal Ney. Bamillles (Oeite) was the scene of a great viotory 
gained by Marlborough over the French,' 1706. VUvord© '(7,0<W) 
{Senm) is noted for its prison or penitentiary. 

5. Antwerp* is fertile towards the west, but..4t©rile 
towards the east, where the soil is sandy and pe|i;^fr 

Antwerp (125,000) {Scheldt)^ 60 miles from the sea, is ^e oommer- 
cial capital, and contains many churches, richly embelUshed^ ' .’,^^^ith 
. extensive foreign trade, it combines manufactures of 
muslins, tapestry, velvet, and ship-building, but has naziOW streets 
and a very antique a]3pearance. It was captured by the Spaniards 
in 1576 and 1585, when a brutal soldiery, maddened by the iioi^*pay« 
ment of long-deferred arrears, committed the wildest excess^ 

Meclilin or Malines (36,000) {Dyld) is the centre of ^ ]iaoe*> 
making, the seat of the Belgian primate, and the oentre of the.l^way 
system. Tumliout (14,000) is an important manufaoturingji^'mi. 

6. Iiiege has the chief iron works along the bankiinof 
. the Meuse. Though the climate is often hazy arid damp, 
good wheat is grown. There are some moorlandiL ^ u. 

XJege (106,000) {Meute\ the ** Birmingham of with 

nnmerouB cannon foundries, zinc, vitriol, and^gldas work% boal^ 
I^mI, iron, and alum mines, slate and marble quarries 'in Its virinity. 
JBire-arms and nails are made extensively. It has an a^Y^ luu^f 
and industrious population. > ^ , 

Verviers (34,000) has factories of fine cloth and steam^engiaes. 
Huy (w^) (11,000) where Peter the Hermit was buried, has 

^ paper mills and iron foundries. It is strongly foctifted. Ap© (6^069) 
an^ Harstnl have snineral waters. Morefinae has. lino ittfnes. 
e 
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7. ]^amur iA a diversified district, watered by th? 

Meuse. It is ridb in minerals^ The air, thpugh^een, is 
agreeable. t I 

Namur. (2e, 600) (Meui$ sand Sambre) is the seat of thecaUery, 
glass, aad hardware trade, and has ^oosd, iron, and lead mines, with 
marble quarries in its viciziity. It is a very strong fortress, but was 
taken by lioiiis XtV., 1692, and by William III., 1695. 

lUmmt (7,000) (Meuse), a small town, amid beautiful Bcener}% has 
marble quarries, and a citadel perched on a rock. PhillppeviUe is a 
small fortress. ^ 

8. liittburg is much employed In bee culture and 
c^ttle-x'earmg. The surface is level. 

Hasaelt (10,000) has distilleries, linen, lace, and tobacco factories. 
8t« TrmMi (12,000) is a very ancient city. 

8, X4lSd]2lburg has extensive forests and a moist but 
template climkte. The surface is beautiful and picturesque. 

wOilitm (6,000) carries on trade in com, woollen stuffs, and leather. 


Mountains.*— ^AU the northern provinces are flat ; but the four 
souidifn^ {Evinces are much traversed by branches of the Ardennes. 

— ^AlOng the livers’ banks, in the N. andW., are dykes 
whioh^ )^vent inundations. The Scheldt enters from fVance, and 
reoOivSB the Xys, Bender, and Hupei; the Meuse or Maae, on the £., 
rec^vsa the Asfinbre and the Ourthe, 

The only harbour is Ostend, which is artificial. The 
prinoij^ port of the kingdom is Antwerp, which has the free navi- 
gatipu ^ the' Scheldt secured to it by treaty. 

M^ari^.«^ln the S.£« abundance of coal, iron, copper, lead, and 
The coal and pron are found in proximity, and there- 
foxia i^l^bute to render, the country highly mannfacturiug. The 
fblloW^g a«e fbe chief seats of ihe industries : Iron, Liege, Namur, 
Ohar&idis eodt, ITons and Charleroi; hardware, liege; fine cloth, 
VerrieKSt euiUry, Namur; linen, Berdermonde, Courtray; lace, 
Meohliui Toumay. 

BaUli^7«.--.Belgium is a network of railways ; several enter it 
honitnottis, and also from Holland and Germany. The railways 
ace ehi^y worked by the State. 

Bduoation. — ^Belgium has four* univerdtieB— Bmssels, Louvain, 
Ghent, and iie^. The State exermses a supei^tendenoe over all 
Mdob. ' Od whole, the prihidry schools well abhdtietld. « 
Almit ISO papen am publtiluMl in the hlagdbiii* ^ 
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Holland, or the Netherlahdvlles N. of Belgium and 
W. of Prusma, being washed on the K« and W. by the North 
Sea, where a number of islands Mage the ooaat line. It 
lies between the pai^aUels of 60*^ and 53® 34' N. lati* 
tude, and the«meridians of 3® 24' and 7® 12' E. longitude. 

It includes part of t^e duchy of Xiimbiirg, and the King ei Hol- 
land is also fiovereigu of the Budiy of Luxemburg. l^oHand and 
Belgium, formerly one kingdom, were separated ia 183JL 
is 160 miles long and about 120 broad. 


l*xovinces. 

Sq. miles. 

Population 

Oapitat. 

1 South Holland, 

2 North Holland, 

3 Utrecht, 

4 Limberg, 

5 Zeeland, 

6 Groaingen, 

7 Friesland, 

8 Oberyssel, 

9 Brenthe, 

10 Quelderland, 

11 North Brabant, 

12 Luxemburg, 

1,176 

966 

631 

864 

642 

907 

1,267 

1,308 

1,029 

1,972 

1,985 

990 

681,321 

578,915 

174.662 

226,326 

179,001 

229,018 

295,946 

256,449 

106,532 

434,093 

431,253 

199,968 

The Hague, nem^a K. I^a. 
Amsterdam, on Amst<^ and'T. 
XJtreoht, on th^Bhine. 
Maastricht^ on me Kaan^' 
Middleburg,ouW alchbeeu Isla 
G-roningen, on the B'snse.* 
Leeuwarden* ' 

Deventer, on ti^e XMei. . 
Assen, pn a Ganal. 

Arnhem, on the Rhine. 
Bois-le-duo, on the l^aas. ; r 
Luxemburg, on the Alset. 


A'i 


Of the above provinces, five border on the Znyder Zee^ and four, 
others are also maritime. The surface of the whole oouniry u'pefr- 
fectly level, and the sea is only kept out by embankmentt^ wM^ 
must be looked after very carefully, and are only maintained at geeat 
expense. On the whole, the climate is humid. 

1 

1. South Holland contains ^ distriotB acoimd-tlw 
months of the BhineandMaas, ▼hiohsmTeiy]pie^astif<|l^{ 
This province contains much indmttty and 
.is^aversed by good roads, canals, and railitdjw. Tp .it 
belong Oh islands oi ToorM, Op*r-Flakku, uoAJStfftrkiti, 
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The 0e {^lithsal eapital^df Ihe kingdom^ ie a 

Beauilfiil toinit oh iieYend eaiuiil^ In a very {^leadng country. It ie 
the birth-place of yUliam IIL <d England and Huy^^ene the 
mathematictaiiy andiliae a splendid dolleotion of paintings. 

Bofttardom (126,000) (JIfaas), the birthplace of Erasmus, is an 
exeelleht odihinia^ town, with exports of gin, butter, etc. Its 
cathedriilt ccabhange, town-hall, and palace of justice are the chief 
buildihl^ Bort or Dordrecht (26,000), on an island in the Haas, 
fomcd b# lua inundation In 1421, was the seat of the first parliament 
of the States-Gbneral, 1572, after achieving thei^ independence. 
Here immense timber rafts, which float down*the Khine from the 
Swiss and German forests, are broken up and stored. Schiedam 

(20.000) (&cM$) is one of the chief seats for the manufacture of 
liblland Delft (23,000) is an old town, once famous for pottery. 
It has a pompous monument to William the Silent. Leyden (40,000) 
{Old Mhine^ near its mouth, is famous for its cloth, gin, and cheese 
mimufretines, and university. In 1574 it suffered fearfully from a 
sie^ by the Spaniards, no bread having been seen for seven weeks, 
untU th0 overflow of the waters compelled the besiegers to retire. 
Brlel (itClOO) (Maas), a seaport, was given up to England, as a secu- 
.rity, in fieWar of Independence, by the Dutch patriots. Gouda 

(18.000) (TsssQ exports much cheese, and is an active town. Ryswick 
is notedlor a treaty between England, Holland, and France, 1697. 
Hellevoetsluys is a port on the isle of Voome. 

2. Noirtll Holland is a peninsula, between the North 
Sea and the Zuyder Zee, and includes the islands of Texel, 
Ter-Sehelling, at the mouth of the latter. The 


north fikpte is defended by the greatDe Holder dyke, formed 
of grdnite, with immense buttresses. Sandhills run along 
the W< shore, but marshy ponds are found in the interior. 

At^texflam (282,000), the << dam of the Amstel,*’ is the commercial 
capital of the kingdom ; stands on a morass, into which piles of w<^ 
wore driven for its foundation. By canals running in ev6ry direc- 
tion and the river, 05 isles, or blocks, are formed, which are united 
by bridgoa^. The stadt-house, or king^s residence when he visits the 
city, rests on 13,659 piles as a foundation. The exchange, town-ball, 
churohes St. Kioholas and St. Catherine, are the chief buildings. 
As, a this city has an immense trade with the East Indies, 
Lcmdoh^ imd tlio The Korth Sea Canal, a prodigious bngineer- 

ing triumpl^ has lately been opened to ships. About 8,000 persons 
ace engaged at diamond outting ; and its manufactures of velvet, gi^ 
linen, metal, and siUc, are important. . 

^ In full, a’Gravenhasg^ i.«., tho hssg (lodae) of the Sfave (eo«i&' :^ 
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Haariom (33,000) hM bleaoh works and nurseries, and tokde in 
flower see Is. In its principal '(^huroh, St. Bayons, thei^ is a powerful 
organ wit t 5,000 pipes. In 167{3 it wastakeu the Spaniards after 
a seven months* siege. Saardam or SSaanct a tt i^ a village where Peter 
the Great worked as a ship carpenter, has a great number of wind- 
mills. Alkmaar (10,000) (Ship Oan^, is a great cSmm and butter 
mart. Helder (12,000) at the mouth of fhe oana^ Is a fortified 
port. Hoorn, in the E. of the peninsuhs was the of the 

navigator Schouten, who first sailed round G^pe t also of 
Tasman, the navigator, who gave his name to TastosnhM Oamper- 
down was the place Vhere Sir J. Jervis defeated' the^Butoh fieet^ 
1797. •*= 

3. Utrechti the smallest provinoe, touolles thB Zuyder 
Zee on the S., is a little more eloTated than the surround- 
ing districts, and is devoted to tillage and pasture. 

Utrecht (63,000) is in a well-wooded district, 1^ a 

university, a mint, and velvet and doth factories. Hare wea. con- 
cluded, in 1713, a treaty which gave peace to Europe* 

Amersfort (12,000) was the birthplace of rite patdot BarasN^li 
who, owing to the enmity of Prince Haurice, was bel^fflded at the 
Hague, 1618, at the age of seventy-two. It has trade in gin* ' ^ 

4. lamburg, traversed from 8. to N. by thb is a 
narrow province between Brabant and. Prussia; it is also 
a German duchy. 

Maastricht (29,000) (Mdas)lB a very strong. place, with rsaowaod 
tan-yards. It was taken and ravaged by the Spaniaids Ujt 1,576. 

Buremonde (8,000) (Meme) is a strong place. 

5. Zeeland (sea-land) is almost entu^edy oothjpo^ ,ot 
islands, the high tides rising much above the Burl$i:^i '^e 
mouth of the Scheldt hero forms a wide channel. The djof 

• islands are ; Schoumn^ JBeveland iT. and and 

Middleburg (20,000), where the telescope was' inveuted, it hi .the 
isle of Walcheren^ which is memorable for the disastrouglixp^tion 
of British troops under Chatham, 1809. 

Flushing, on the same island, has lately been much impacov^r 
is only 100 from Dover, and commands the month of die 
.^the birthplace of De Buyter— bombarded by the EhgiiAh, 1900* 

6. Groningen, with excellent arable land, has ft surface 
marsbyin oome places, and sprinkled with li&es in the 
l&.B. '^ Ithas a large number of horses an^ cattle^ tafl 
iuobidea three islands* 
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Oro^ngen (38^000) eommanicates vith the sea by means of a 
navigable oanaL It has a uliTevsity, a museum, and a library. 

7. Friesland is very similar in character to Groningen, 
but has <inaiiy more lakes. It includes the isle of Ameland. 

Xieeuwirtlen (80,000) (JBe) Is a great canal centre. 

8. Obsiyssel extends frOm^ the Zuyder Zee to the 
Prussian fifohtier. 

Devtater (14,000) is a rery strong town on the river to which 
this prorinoe owes its name. * 

Zwolle (18,000) is a railway centre with considerable trade. 

9. Dreuthe is the least important and least peopled of 
the provinces. It has some peat bogs, lakes, and marshes. 

Assail Is a small town, with very little trade. 

10. ' Queldcrland lies S.E. of the Zuyder Zee, is 
houn4j?d on the 8. by the Maas, and traversed by the 
l^iux^e. Much of it is studded with parks and gardens. 

. Ariliiahu130,000} (JJAifw), stands near the Prussian frontier, and 
has a Here Sir Philip Sidney died of his wounds. 

Nviaeil^san (24,000) {Waal)^ is strongly fortified. Here a treaty 
was odncladed in 1678 between England, France, and Holland. 
Zutplxen (10,000) {Ts$el), is the place where the gallant Sir Philip 
Sidney fell, 1686, 

li; Brabaiit is the largest provmce' in the 

king^ip.' and is chiefly watered by the Maas. It borders 
on Be^um and contains many strong fortresses. 

3|f!jli^X>UO (26,000), “ the Duke’s wood,” is a fortifled town, with 
trade.in Uncn and musical instruments. 

B^a (16,000) {Dintel), with an arsenal and a military academy, 
is e(^ngly fortified Here Charles II. and James II. long resided 
in eldfe. ' A treaty of peace was made here, 1667, which concluded 
the eeeosd Dutch war. Bergen-op-Zoom (i 1,000) {£. Scheldt)^ a 
very strong fortress, was in 1818 unsuccessfully h^eged.by the 
BriijUh. f 

. 12« ]tl^:semburg is in the S.E. of Belgium, consists of 
a hiUy auifjso^ much, covered with forests, end drained by 
the Haas and its tributaries. It also belongs to Germaiqr, , 
and is a grand duchy. 
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liuzemburff (14»b00) i« a rei^ strong fortress, with forti* 

fioations oat out of the 'solid rodk. It is ga^isoned by Germans, ** 

( ^ -■ 

Rivers — ^The JRhine, MaaSf and SeheltU are the chief rivers* 
Industries — ^The Dutch are a dean, industrious peopley who take 
much p^de in their daines. Bi the N. wheat, flax, ah^ madder are 
raised ; in the S. tobacco and fruit trees cover the land* qttan<> 

titles of cheese are exported, and a kind of drink extensively used in 
fingland oallcd gin. Horticulture is a very favourite pursuit ; cottons, 
'woollens, linens, and damasks are manufactured, and sugar«*reflning. 
carried on extensivdy# The oommeroe, particularly with the Bast 
Indies, is very important, and ship, barge, and boat-buildteg is an 
important industry. The fisheries are exceedingly valua^. 

Railways — great number bf oanals oross the country every* 
where, which relieve the rivers of surplus waters: rail^vays are. 
numerous. The chief centres are at Utrecht, Zwolle, i^d Lces^ard^, 
Education — There are three universitiesir-at Iieyden, Uiredit, 
and Groningen ; and a military academy at Breda. The pubHo 
schools are well supported and fiourishing. The goverhnttlnt hf d 
constitutional monarchy. One-eighth of the populatioi^jk^ at school. 
Colonies — ^Tho colonial possessions are numerous and impqxtfmt ; 
in ArnerUa^ Guiana, St. Eustatius, Curasao, St. Martinr'Bcmah^ and 
Saba ; in the Emt Indies^ Java and Madura, Sumatra, Borneo, Banoa, 
Celebes, Timor, and the Moluccas. Total populatiou, 26 miUionjk 


KINGDOM OP DENMAtlK. 

♦ . 

The kingdom of Denmark consists of the penina;ii|p. of 
Jutland, the islands of Punen, Zealand, Laalain4>/:B^ 
holm,* and Palster, with several smaller islands in the 
Cattegat, together with the Faroe isles and Greehlapd- 
Indeed more than one-half of the whole ia insalar. . 

It is situated between the parallels of 64® 36' and 67® 41 * N, lati- 
tude, and between 8® 4' and 12® ZT E. longitude. 

The Cattegat communicates with tttfc Baltic by thrM paassgss— *thS 
Sound, the Great Belt, and the Little Belt. Thedimateof Psntsark, 
though mild, is foggy and humid. The soil is not genearally foiile, 
and mow than one-half of the populatlqn Hvesby agriotaltoie,. The 
bfodncts are rye, oats, barley, beans, peas, eto. The mannfaotarcs 
are for hopm use, hut the flaheries are y<«y imj^rtani and valuable* 
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The following are the principal divisions i— 


Dlvltlons. 


L 2sealand« lloen» and Samsoi 

2. Fonen, fianglandf and Arro, 

3. Laaland^ Falster» etc., • 

4 . ... 


|<l. Mitea 

PopalatlOD. 

2,849 

1,286 

648 

9,791 

608,090 

280,455 

91,645 

75.1996 


Chief Town, 


Copenhagen. 

Odensee. 

Mariboe. 

Aarhuos. 


Ocnerally the islands hare chalk cliffs and beochen woods. 

Zealand it of an irregular form, with two g^qpd bays on the and an 
undulating suxfaoe of no great elevatipn in the interior. Fonen has a 
coast a little more indented ; Atsem (8600) is its capital. Samso is a 
much smaller isle N. of Funen. Moen lies S.E. of Zealand, and is hilly. 
FalUef and Laaland lie S. of Zealand ; Jjangland is narrow. Bon^olm 
is about twenty miles long and eleven broad, and exports building stone, 
marble, and coal to Copenhagen. 

ending in the Skaw, is a cold country with a 
poor soii^the surface covered with lakes, breezy moors, and 
shiftihg'^ndhills, and penetrated on the E. by the Lymfiord^ 
which almost crosses the whole peninsula. 

*■ ', */ ’ y 

CcjptlAllireil (194,000) {Sound), in the island of Zealand, has greatly 
improve^ within the last few years. It is a beautiful city, with a 
university, museum of northern antiquities, ezohange, etc. Its trade is 
pretty eitensiVe. Here, in 1801, the British fleet, under Nelsonf, almost 
destroyed the Banish fleet. Here, also’, in 1807, Lord Cathcart took the 
Danish fleet and brought it to England. 

j(9|000) (8ound)u port of embarkation for Sweden, though 

iry^ter the Sound is frozen. It was the scene of ** Hamlet.” Roes* 
wdq,;j(^) {Zealand) has a cathedral, and was once the capital of 
; Aallmrg (10,000) {Lymfiord) sometimes ranks as the capital 
4f ^uiUnd. It has trade in grain and herrings. Aarhuns (11,000) is a 
much TD^ore , improving place, with increasing commerce in cattle and 
grain. Odensee (7,000) {Funm) is an old town, with glove and coarse 
wocUeu fsetones; and a good cathedral. Randers (7,000), in Jutland, 
has trhdc in gloves and horses. • 

Roipie,'the capital of Bornholm, has trade in liBh and wooden clocks. 

Kountato and mnerals.— frhetc is no mountain in Denmark, and 
the mihmli u^ 
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Edne&tloii.— The Dane* wre unong the best ednoeted people In 
Europe^ 

BnUways.— A ndliray rnns from Oopenhi^ Mxots the island, 
centrally, to the Great Belt, and is oontinned Nyboig, past 
Odense, across Fnnen, to the Little Belt, opposite Fi«dhri<da, on the 
mainland, whence a railway proceeds S. to Hmbmg. 

Colonies. — The FarSe islra lie betwees Deniauutk »nd 
Iceland, about mid-way. They produce fish imd <^l6tle, and 
the well-known eider-down; a coalfield it nw’.ifosiked. 
They are thirty-five in number, of whi(di sevente^ in- 
habited. They yield a little barley and oats. 

Stromsoe is the only town worth the name. These islessw^ a.n* 
presenUtive to Copenhagen, 

Iceland, that is, “ land of ice," is on the boundary be- 
tween the Atlantic and Arctic oceans. Thongb cold and 
barren, it is interesting on account of its burning munxitaiB, 
fisheries, and boiling springs, called geyms, wh^. tl^w 
jets of boiling water to a great height. Ths coasts 
dented by numerous gulfs. Potatoes are the cbi^ wop. 
Many good pastures exist, and fish are abundant. ' • > 

BeylijavllE (4,000), the capital, is a small town on the AW., with 
trade in fish, a library, lyceam, and two newspapers. ttnUirlt is 
sear Mount Hekla, and Hohr on the IST. coast. The pcpnlatidfi of the 
isle is only 70,000, who speak a dialect of the Norwegian 

Denmark also possesses the islands of Greenland, Sb ThopiM,Banta 
Gnu, and St, John, and some of the Nicobar isles. 


SWEDEN AND NOBWAT, 

Sweden and Norway* form one king^dldljub tatdM 
parliaments; and embrace the whole the 
peninsula. ■ ;V- ' , 

Sweden has generally a fiat snr&ce, sloping tdfirar^^e 


« Thft legfdatlte amembly In Hweden if fdUKl JUffiAaff, and ill HorwEv Sim 
iking. This la the only country whose throne is now ocou|nM Iqt n dMcmaat of 
oife of Kepoleon's gesenti?. 



and WJIWAY.. 


At5 

Baltic. Pour-fiftlift of i(» inbabitantfl ere engaged in agi*icuU 
ture; and one-tenth of the surface of the country {s covered 
with.lak^s* In the 8. nnd| centre forests of pine, fir, and 
birohi vrhieh besides supplying abundance of fuel, pitch and 
tar, ^re large timber exports. 

Sweden is 'Usually divided into three parts, which are sub- 
divided into twenty-four Ians or prefectures. 


, Dlvfstons. 

Sq. MUea 

1 Pcpnlatioru 

» Capitals. 

Sweden Proper; • 

32,658 

1,226,838 

Stockholm, on L. Ma- 
lar. 

cfoUilend, «* ♦ - • 

37,924 

2,456,430 

Gothenburg, on the Go- 
tha. 

Gefle, on G. of Bothnia. 

KorrlandandlApland, 

100,039 

513,413 


StoticnolM ( 150,000) ia situated between L. Malar and the Baltic, 
And is defended by the strong fortress of WaxJiolm, The site of the 
city is jrery remarkable, consisting of seven islands and two promon- 
tones tinted by bridges, and ** envied on the waters of Lake Malar.*' 
The old p^rt of the town has narrow, winding streets. The waters 
atis crowded with boats and small steamers for convenience of 
trsde* The snburbs, which contain a splendid park, are very 
beautifal. 

trpsala( 12,000), the old capital, is about 44 miles to the K. ' 
It. bee an observatory, and a university, in which the celebrated natu* 
raliat, Ltiinsens, was a professor. Fabian is a mining and copper- 
smelting town farther north. Orebro ($,000), on L.Hielmar, is aii 
- active little town. , ^ 

fiotiinbtnug (60,000), on the Gotha, is the chief commercial place of 
.44hA.ldBSdoxii. It has great intercourse with Hull, and exports iron, 
timber, etc* Oarlsorona (16,000) is the ordinary station of tht* 

« Swbd&h navy, Ealmiir (6,000), with a cathedral and a castle, is best 
kno^ ibr its treaty in 1397, when Margaret of Valdemar, ** the Semi 
' ram£| <ii| the North,** became Queen of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 

{L^ Wittem) has an arsenal and an anas factory. 
BelsUigborg (7,000) {Bound) has mineral springs. Norrkoping (96»000) 
has 4<^hSf shi^-bnildiDg, and manufactures of firearms, paper, etc. 
Oeiln is an active port on the G. of Bothnia; as soon as the 

navightim 'opras in summer, exporting' iron, timber, pitch, and tar. 
Bapaiw&Oi^.at the head of the gpalf, opposite the Bns^n town, Tomea, 
is an aotive ptoet in snmmer. OundwaU, Hemosaad (on eplsei^al^ty}, 
mmi (a fishing tevn), and Vltea (which builds sifisU tiie 
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Ifalmo (SGjOOO)) a ihriftj town, withfaotoriei of woollens and carpets, 
bae steam communication with Lubeck and Copenbai^n* lAL&d (5,000) 
is a very ancient cathedral city, with a university, a mnseum, and an 
observatory. Wiaby (10.000) {Oc1Mfmd^L\ once important, ianow inrains. 
Dannemora (5,000) is the seat of fhe best iron mines, from which much 
of the Sheffield steel is manufactured. Vestoxaa ((^000) has a <^llege. 

Lapland mostly belongs to Russia. It extends {torn tbe 
Atlantic to the shore of the White Sea. It hag a population 
of some 18,000, and an area larger than that of the tJiiited 
Kingdom. The peoplfi are small of stature.* 

ft 

Lulea (2,000), a pretty large town, has heither prisoner, poUeeman, 
magistrate,' nor soldier ; and the people on going fronoi home hang the 
key of their door outside, to show all comers they are not within. 
Jockmock is within the Arctic Circle and has 300 or 400 people. Quick* 
Jock, further N., 200 miles from Lulea, is about the same size, and is 
sometimes visited by travellers, as a place,of interest* 

KOEWAY.f 

Norway, comprehending the western portion of ^e pen- 
insula, extends about 1,100 miles from N. to &, with n 
breadth varying from 10 to 280 miles, being waited by the 
Atlantic Ocean, the N. Sea, and the Skager Back. 

It extends from57J®to 71* N. latitude, and from 6* to 38* 
B. longitude, with a surface, for the most part, covered iwith 
mountains, which in the S. constitute a series of table-lands, 
with narrow belts of lowland in some places along the coast. 
’Norway is divided into six stifts, Which are sabdivided into 
seventeen provinces or amts. ‘ , . 


Sq. Miles. I Popnlstioii. 


GspiUU^ 


Cffixfgtlanla, , 

Befggu, , 
Harnar, 
TronOhjem, 
tiromioe, • 


10,347 

448.478 

Christigtiia./ , 

16,628 

328,683 

OhiiatuuuahdL 

12,662 

20,796 

227.863 

246.864 

Beii^ 

Legsoe. 

22,032 

286,877 

TroDdhj«lll• ^ ' 

41,932 

166,838 

Hammeifesla ^ 


^ TiftjSifMfatv sottething likes tundraiwincrw \ 

t ThetMurflsmenttsciUed the ** sadcsch tnsmhir la paid ahonlllg 
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CliristUuita (66,000)^ the capital of Norway, has broad and well> 
' paved streets, in the midst of heights covered with wine plantationa 
It has a nmversitsb observatory, and a public library, .and manufac* 
tures of paper and hardware* wilh great trade in timber and fish. 

FfedertChsliald (7,000) has trade in timber and grain. Near it is 
' the strong fortress of Frederkkateint where, in 1718, Charles XII. 
was killed. Drammen (15,000) has trade in timber and pitch. 
Laurvtg (3,000), with a cannon foundry, has trade in snuff and malt. 
ChxistlaiiBand (10,000), with a good harbour, is fortified; and exports 
lobsters to London. . It has active ship^buildiug., Stavanger (18,000) 
is a very old town with a cathedral. It exfwrts timber and salt fish. 
Bergen (26,000) is the commercial capital^f the kingdom, and is the 
great fisjh-depdt. It has a very active industry in exporting fish, 
timber, iron,, lobsters, and skins. TrondhJem or Dronthelm (20,000), 
the ancient capital of the country, has a grand old cathedral in which 
the kings of Sweden are stiU crowned as kings of Norway. It ex- 
ports timber, fish, and copper from the mines of Roraaa^ in the neigh- 
bourhood. Hanunerfest (800) is the most northerly town in Europe. 
It exports Ush, oil, copper, etc. TTomsoe (1,300) is the most im 
\ in Finmark. 

KourSfedtts. — The great modntain-cham which forms the water 
shed of the Scandinavian peninsula has already been described. 

BlverA-«-The largest is the Qlommen, which runs S. through Nor- 
way, and flows into the Skaget' Rack. The Ootfta flows from L. Wenem 
to the Cattegat. Several streams run parallel to each other, with a 
preoipitoua coufse towards the Gulf of Bothnia ; among which may 
be nemed the Tomea, Lulea, PUea^ Umea^ and the />a/, with dozens 
of lew iinportanoe. The Tomea forms, for a considerable distance, 
the ]tK>a]idary between Sweden' and Russia. The Lulea and PiUa 
have for their ports the towns of the same names. The Umea is 
^joined by the Windel, near its mouth. The Dal enters the Baltic N. 

jUl Ness. On the W. of Norway there is no important river. 

Tana, which separates, for much of its coarse, Norway from 
Jtessiai flows into ihe Arctic ocean. 

. lMei|;r*'Ooti^nci at the north, there is, in Sweden, TVr/icaand 
Zit^ iiear the sources of the rivers of the ,same names; Siljan near 
the ihrw larg^ lakes further south, already describedC In 
Norway the lakes are sm^' 

Ooaat Llii^.---The coast line of Sweden is, generally speaUng, 
regular, with only a few small isiaads near it Oland, 85 miles long, 
separated from the mainland by Calmar ^und, is long and narrow, 
with a level surface. Borgholm is the capital Gothland is a laiger 
i sl a^ , inleU OR thk ooaat are always at the'ii^ths.o^ 
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and usually smalL The coast of Norway, on the other haad^ ie miu^ ^ 
broken up and deeply indented with arms of the seacalled aM** 
numbers of islands lie adjacent to the shore. ChMUxwiitk fiord in the 
S,, BuJsikt and Batdanger in the S.'V., ^oyns, TfondJ^en^t VeH (at the 
Loffoden isles), are the most important on the and 

Veranger fiords are in the extreme N. The JA^oijhnisUk arej^emost 
important, S. of the principal isle is the celebrated or 

whirlpool, formed by conflicting currents, and dangerous to iiMnners. 
These isles are rocky and mountainous, partaking of th%^3)aieal 
character of the neighbouring mainland~-8ome of the mouhi^ns in 
Vaageu rising to 4/000 feet. The islanders are chiefly called in* 
fishing r 

CU^te.— *In Norway the climate is colder than in Swed^;: Qene* 
rally speaking, the winter is long and rigorous, the summer fhbrti vrith 


scarcely any spring or autumn. ^ ;; " 

Uinerala are abundant in both countries. Rich mines of copper, 
iron of the best quality, alum, vitriol, lead, sulphur, and nnb ' are 
found in many provinces. The iron of Dannemora is shipped for 
England at Orebro, on lake Hielmar, hence called ** Orebro irbn.” In ^ 
Norway the copper mines of Roraas and other places are. vet^rbfiuo* 
tive. ,, 

Industries. — After agriculture, mining is the next important in* 
dustry. Fishing, chiefly salmon and herring, gives emplSylueiit- td 
many ; timber is exported in great quantities ; and ship*bf#^Y|g is ^ 
carried on with zeal in many of the ports. . 

Education is very generally difiused, and stationary and UOihida^ 
,tory schools provided through the country. IJniveTBitieS at^ nt 
Upsala and Lund in Sweden, and at Christiania in Norway. / 
BallwAys. — From Stockholm a line runs N, to Upsala, an^ w. to ' 
Porla, thence S. to Falkoping. thence to (Gothenburg. JMy 

koplng a line runs S.E. to Jonkoping, thence S. to Malmo. In'l^or- . 
way, Christiania is connected with Drammen and also with ISl^dlid,^ 
by railways^ Trondhjem is connected* with Storen (35 by ' 

rail. , 

Colonie8.--Inthe W, Indies, the isle of St. Bartholomew. . 
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TBE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

The RiWsii&li empire, until lately the most extensive in 
the , we shall consider under two heads : — (a) 

BUSSIIl in EUROPE, the extent of which has been * 
already, ^iven, and its eastern boundary explained fully 
in the eastern boundary of Europe* — (b) SIBERIA, or 
ASIATIC RUSSIA, including under Siberia the territory 
lying to the north of the Caucasian Mountains, as the 
mp^t convenient arrangement. 

ThiV immense empire has an extent of 6,000 miles from 
east to west, and 1,600 from north to south, with an area 
df 7,343,000 square miles, being one-seventh of the whole 
extent Ofet"|and on the earth's surface, and in this particular 
ranking next to the British empire. 

RUSSIA IN EUROPE is bounded on the north by 
the Arctic Ocean j on the west by Norwegian and Swedish 
Lapla^td, the Baltic, Prussia, and Austria; on the south 
by Austtia, Roumania, the Black Sea, the Sea of Azov, 
and the Caucasian Mountains; and on the east by the 
'S^a, Utal River, and the Ural Mountains. Its 
i length the Arctic Ocean to the south of the Crimea 
1^8 jJbdnt 1,700 miles; its, breadth from the Baltic to the 
Mountains, 1,600 n^es, with an area of 2,000,000 
miles,, being rather more than half of the continent 
ail Europe, while its population may be taken as one*fourth 
J that of the same continent . , . 

tj This is flattest count^in £ttit>p«; Jhe^,^Qj^y*e|s^ioii8 besides 
de border raogM are the SUU, fuming the watershed of the 

principal ri^rs, Which, owing to the nature of the country,^ have a 
very slo'W movement, with a very slight fall in their entire course. 
Vast tracts of forest cover the country in all direotloos, si^ptySogo 
ittinenie quantities of flri pinOk a»d other timbea nchititlilltof <ma 
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great source of national wealth. plains called itej 

length, run along the southern and hoHh^ margins of 
but are generally barren, sandy WMtes^ here and there del 
marshes, and a stunted growth ot dwarf biroh4ike hrus 
largest forest in Europe is that o! Volkcn^oi, which is arou 
of the Volga. We may conveniently confer the phyidcal > 
vast empire by characterising it under three great region 
Middle, and Southern, In the Northern Beffion the count, 
its southern border, is too bleak for tillage, and its mbab^ 
hunting and fishing, t^^e soil being about nin^ months ; 
covered with hard frozen snow. The summer^is short, at 
seen for nearly two months above the horiaon in the n 
latitudes, though the rays are little effective, owing to his 
tion above the horizon. The ** White Sea Peninsula ** it 
40,000 square miles, with 8,000 inhabitants, of whom o: 
Lapps, the only town being Kola, standing on a river of tb 
This peninsula, the half of which is a barren tundra, ha 
rivers, picturesque lakes, and extensive forests, with k fe 
' west. It may be described as 6no of the most inhosp; 
inhabited by man, to whom at best it affords but a scanty 
In the N. W. there are many lakes separated by small hi 
giving a variety to the surface. 

The Middle Region, S. of St. Petersburg, abound 
marshes, very good pasturage, and a productive soU| } 
wards the north ; beech, oak, poplars, elms, and maple 
It is in this district that the enormous quantity of wheit 
exports is chiefly produced ; the soil requiring no maanrs 
tion is simple and inexpensive. The ** Black Earth Eeg) 
the greater part of three provinces bordering on Poland, a 
so luxuriant that it has been compared to an English ki 
saturated with the richest manure. The condition of th ^ 
here is described l^ travellers as very nnsatisfactoxy, thb^ 
is so bountiful by nature. The SouJd^em Region embrace' 
already mentioned, and other extensive districts varyinK^ 
ductiveness. Over some parts immense herds of cattle 
wild state. Camels and sheep in great numben are al^ I 
of the plains. Near the banks of the grMt rivers, alm^ 
toaiick the Black and Caspian Seas, the soiris eizeeedin^ ' 


3e8i4cs railways, which now connect alhaost all 
country possesses several canals thak greatly facilitate cc 
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in the interior of the country. One of these unites lake Ilmen with 
^i.h6 great river Volga ; a second connects this river with lake Ladoga ; 
a third canal runs from an affluent of the Volga to an affluent of the 
North Owina. Similar water comilunication exists between the Bere- 
zina and the South Dwina, between the Pripet and the Niemeii, and 
also between many other rivers and lakes too numerous to mention 
here. 


Russia in Europe is divided into nine districts, which are subdivided 
into about seventy governments. The following summary will be 
found very useful to the learner : — • 

1. The Baltic Provinces, consisting of four governments, the most 
important towns being St. Petersburg, Revel, and Riga. 

2. Cjreat Russia, inckiding nineteen governments, the most im> 
portant towns being Moscow, Smolensk, Archangel, Nijui Novgorod, 
and Tula. 

* 8, Rlulaud, consisting of eight governments, the chief town being 
Helsingfo^ 

4. Xilttla Russia, which comprises four governments, the most im« 
portant town being Kiev. 

5. West Russia contains eight governments, and includes the towns 
of Wilna and Grodno. 

6. Poland has ten governments, Warsaw being the capital. 

7. South or New Russia contains five governments, the largest and 
most commercial town being Odessa. 

8. Kftsail has five governments, the most important town being 
Kazan. 

9. AstraRhan comprises five governments, Astrakhan being its 
capital,. 


The Baltic Provinces, with the exception of Cour- 
lai)4,ciice belonged to Sweden ; and the people of Esthonia, 
Livoma, and Oonrland are Scandinavians. These provinces 
extend the mouth of the Memel to the mouth of the 
Snrs(at the S.E. of L. Ladoga), include half of the tongue 
of liMid between the Gulf of -Finland and this lake, IndT 

21 
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enclose the G. of Biga. The isle of Jhgo belongs to Estho- 
nia, and Oesel to Livonia. St. Petersbarg is a rather barrer. 
province, with a flat surface studded over with parks and 
gardens and residences of th£ wealthier inhivbitants of thir 
metropolis. Several pine forests, small lakes, and marshes, 
are scattered through these provinces, whose crops consist of 
rye, barley, flax, and hemp. The climate is cold, and the 
winter long and severe. 

St. Peterstourg (900,000) (N’eva) was founded in 1708 by Peter the 
Great, in the midst of aii< unhealthy swamp. The eity, which is of an 
oval shape and regularly built, is one of the most magnificent capitals of 
Europe. An equestrian statue of the founder, on a massive granite 
block, adorns one of the chief thoroughfares, and most of the government 
buildings are of palatial excellence. The winter palace is the largest 
royal residence in the world. Isaac’s Church cost £15,000,000 (iterling. 
The climate in wincer is so cold that public fires are seen in diSerept 
places for coachmen, servants, and others whose occupation compels 
them to remain some time in the open air. Sometimes the d)ld i/ 
54® below zero. The university was founded in 1819. 1^7 summer 
trade is active. Besides a brisk trade in furs, pitch, tar» irdin, etc., it 
has sugar reliiieries and many other factories. A few miles distant 
13 Pultowa, the scat of the national observatory. 

Kronstadt (47,000), on an island 16 miles distant, is a very strong 
fortress, fruitlessly attacked by the Allies, '1855— the usual station of 
the fleet. Revel (20,000), on the S. of the gulf, is strongly fortified, 
Ifarva w'as the sceue of a defeat of Peter the Great by Charles XIL, 
1700. Riga (90,000), at the mouthy of the S. Dwina, is one of the 
most commercial towns, and exports great* quantities of fiaX'Seed, 
corn, tallow, tar, and timber. Dorpat (14,000) and Mlttan (25,000) liavo 
universities. Libau is a small wobd<built little port, most western 
in Russia. 

Great Russia extends from 49° 30' to 61® norA i®ti. 
tude, touching lake Peipus on the North-W. It uuflodes 
the whole of the centre of the country, and (xmtfulu tiie 
great seats of agricultural, manufacturing, and i^ain^ 
industries. The surface is extremely level, andthe lM, 4 «!a | ne 
uninviting. In the west are the hills. This ptoyincMb, 
whichis also called is traversed by many^fipnynr^ 
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Koeeow (400»000), the i^noient capital of Busaia^ near the centre of 
V the oountry, is still the winter residence of man 7 of the nobility, 
in 1812, on the approach of the French, more than three*foiirths of 
the city was bumed^^ The principal building is the Kremlin^ on a 
hill in the centre, triangular in shape, and a mile in circuit. There 
are soine splendid churches, conyents, hospitals, and schools. Its 
manufactures consist of woollens, cottons, silks, and carpets ; and it 
is a great centre of the fur trade. It has a university. Near is the 
village Borodino^ where the French defeated the Bussians, 1812. 

Tula (60,000) has been called the ‘‘ Birmingham of Russia," from 
its immense manufactures of fire-arms, &c. jLt Tbrjok are manufac* 
tures of Bussian leather. Nijni Novgorod* (47,000), on the Volga 
and Oka, 300 miles cast of Mos^f^w, is rema4^blo for its fair, which 
lasts six weeks in J uly and August, at which hundreds of thousands 
attend. Novgorod (15,000), near L. Ilmen, is a very old town, 
100 miles S. of St. Petersburg. 'It was the ancient capital of the 
kingdom, and became a leading factory of the Hanseatic League, 
with a government almost republican. In 1478 Ivan III. confiscated 
its property, and put in irons the Hanse merchants. It was then a 
city of 400,000 inhabitants. It has an old cathedral and a kremlin, 
or palace, dn ruins. Archangel (26,000), though closed by ice nine 
months in the year, was the only port before the founding of St. Peters- 
burg, from. which it is 400 miles distant. It stands on the Dwina. 
Kola (800) is inhabited by fishermen and hunters. Smolensk (13,000). 
with linen and paper trade, was the scene of a dearly -bought victory 
of the French over the Bussians, 1812. Olonetz (3,000) was the place 
where Peter the Great erected the first dock-yard. Vologda (14,000; 
has two cathedrals and active trade. It is a wooden town. Kos- 
troma (14,000), on the Volga, has trade in Prussian blue and copper. 
Kaluga (36,000) is a great manufacturing town, with cotton, cloth, 
oil, paper^ gl^Sy leather, and sail-cloth making. Tver (24,000), a 
fortified city, W5»8 consumed by fire, 1763, but the now town is beauti- 
fully built. Vladimir (7,000), was the capital of the Grand Duchy of 
Russia from 1167 to 1328. Kursk (20,000) has au active commeroe 
and an important fair. Voronetz (19,000), on tho Don, also has active 
trade, 

Fi&land^ which has belonged to Russia since 1809, is a 
grand duchy on the N. W., extending 760 miles from N. to 
8., au^ 186 miles from B- to W* Nearly one third of the 
surface is covered with lakes and marshes, although most 
of the pQuntiy is 600 feet above sea level. The coast on the 

that is, "nsw town w • 
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S. has many rocky islands near the mainland. Forests in the 
interior are still numerous. Fishing and cattle-breeding are ' 
the chief industrial occupation^, and pitch, tar^ timber, and 
resin are exported. The climate is rigorous, and winter 
lasts seven months ; spring lasts during the month of 
May; autumn the moiith of September, with summer 
intervening. 

Helsingfors (16,000) is a strongly fortified town, with a university, 
a cathedral, and a senate-house. It ia now a favourite watering-place, 
and exports timber amV’^sh. SweabAtg is its fortress. Abo (10,000), 
the ancient capital, wliich is near the Giilf of Bothnia, and has an 
old cathedral. Tomea (1,000), on an island in the river of the same 
name, h of mean appearance, but in summer has active trade. 

The Aland Isles, at the entrance of the Gulf of Both- 
nia, consist of about 60 inhabited isles, and 200 islets. The 
inhabitants are hunters, fishers, and pilots, and delight in^ 
the approach of winter. ^ 

Aland, the largest isle, contains the fortress Bomarsund, taken by- 
the Allies, 1854. 


Little Russia, lying along the middle course of the 
Dnieper, was the nucleus of the empire, and is of a triangu- 
lar shape. The soil is rich and very productive, except at 
the south, where it is rather barren. 

Kiev (70,000), a very ancient city, was the capital lor nearly 3(K> 
years. The cathedral of St. Sophia has seven gilt domes. It was here 
that Christianity was introduced into Eussia. It has also a univer- 
sity, and a place of pilgrimage. Pultava (8,000) near the Dnieper, is 
• the place where Charles XII. was defeated by Peter the Gmt, 1709. 
Kharkov (4^,000), near the Donetz, with a university, baa tnkle in 
wool and corn. 

West B\issia borders on the Austriftn province of 
Galicia, approaches the Baltic at Memel, and mbs near to 
the Valdai hills in the N.E. The NUnm and Fripei are 
^its'chirf rivers. It contains many svramps, marshes, and 
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forests, which are inhabited by elks, boars, wolves, badgers, 
and many species of game birds. 

I • 

Wllna (56,OjOO), in a dreary district, is principally inhabited by 
Jews, and has trade with the interior and £. Prussia. Grodno (16,000) 
has trade in woollens and fire-arms, but is fast declining. Here 
Stanislaus* last king of Poland, abdicated, 1795. Minsk (24,000), has 
a handsome Catholic cathedral, is the sec of a Greek archbishop, has 
annual fairs, and trade in timber, iron, and leather. Vitebsk (17,00(1 j 
is a wooden town encircled by walS^ and bits tfade in linens and 
woollens. Polotsk (10,000) was taken from^he Poles, 1579 and 1655. 
Mohllev (24,000) is a well-built, walled tov?n, with many churches, 
schools, and public buildings, with great trade in tobacco. 

Vistula Provinces or Russian Poland^ is level 
(hence its name), covered with numerous forests in some 
parts, but in otWs containing the best wheat-producing 
soil in Europe, as well as the best pasturage. Agriculture, 
owing tc political agitation and national discontent, is not 
far advanbed. In the forests are wild oxen, called aurochs,^ 
Most of the provinces of “West Russia” belonged to ancient 
Poland. 

Warsaw (2SO,000) stands on ground gently rising from the river, and 
is strongly fortified. The streets are narrow, but the squares well-built 
and spacious, and Jbhe gardens and promenades exquisite. It contains 
the viceroy’s palace, mint, exchange, cathedral, and extensive barracks. 
Warsaw has manufactures of woollens, soap, pajjor, hosiery, and hard- 
ware, and is a great centre of industry. In 1794 it suffered a siege from 
the King of Prussia, but the Russians took it, later on, the same year, 
and carried away King Kosciusko captive. In 1830 and 1863 formidable 
insurrections broke out, Which were put down with much cruelty by the 
Russians. 

KnUteg or KalisCh (17,000) stands on an island in the river Prosna, 
It is a centre of commerce. Here in 1706 the Swedes were defeated by 
the Poles, Plook (6,000), with active transit trade, has trade in leather 
and skins. Lublin (17,000) has cloth manufactures, trade in corn ahd 
Hungarian wines, and three large annual fairs, kamosz (5,000) is 
an importMit military post, unsuccessfully attacked by the Swedes, 

Poland was annexed to Russia at three successive periods, 1778, 1788, and 
1795, by the fnfismous'treaties ip wlilob Prussia and Austria also took part- 

t A spedes of ox or bison, larger than any of our cattle. They are protsfted# 
by the Emperor, and hunted very seUioro. They are also found In the Caucasian 
mountdns. 
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by the Sajfone, 1715; and ^riaoued by ^ 

181Z PaltufilE, on the Karew, the scene of % deh^iit 6i fhS &M> 
siana by the French, 1806. * ^ . 

South or New Russia embraces the Crimea, mid 
runs from the Turkish border round the N. of the Black 
Sea, and most of the Sea of Azov. In general it conriata of 
plains and stepj^s (uuwooded), with extensive swamps, and 
tracts of saline sand) of a dreary appearance in winter,, and 
subject to violent stornis and attacks of locusts. The Cfifitea 
is 170 miles from E. to W., and 130 from N. to S., with an 
area of 10,500 square miles; a high ridge funs along the 
S. coiist, and a series of steppes lie to the N. of it. Jtm- 
arabiay on the Turkish border, is a rich agricultural district — 
ceded by Turkey to Eussia. 

* 

Odessa (250,000), a well-built city is on the Black Sea, 1,200 miles 
irom St. Petersburg, and was founded in 1792. It is a free port, with 
ijxtensive trade, and one of the greatest places in the world for the 
exportation of wheat. In 1854 it was bombanled by the Allies. 

Kherson (40,000) {Bwf) is fortified, and has considerable trade; a 
dockyard and an arsenal. Here Howard the philanthropist dJe<?, 1790. 
Khaterlnoslav (14,000) was founded in honour of the Empress Cathe- 
rine II,, 1787 ; has an important wool-fair. Taganrog; (18,000), a 
great outlet for the Don grain districts, is closed by the ice half the 
year. Two raihviiys reach it from Moscow and Volouciz. In 1858 
it was bombarded by the Allies. Rostov and Azof are smidl towns 
near the mouth of the Don. Simferopol (16,000), the residence of the 
Kussian authorities in the Crimea, has handsome streets, and much 
resembles an Asiatic town. Sebastopol was founded in 1787^ Shd 
made the chief arsenal of the Kussian fleet. It has an exoeHenl 
hour. Here occurred the famous siege by the English, French, TmkSf 
and Sardinians, 1854-55.* Kaffa, (9000), a free port wAstakOnby 
the allies, 1855, and also Kertch (8,000). Sishenau (40,()09), the 
capital of Bessarabia, is in the midst of an agricultural district. 

(10.000) was the residence of Charles XII. for two years. 

(12.000) was the scene of a defeat of the Turks^ 167d» by J6hU 

• The chief hattlee in this wax wexa:-~Inksrm<m, won by the AUlei, Ith UtfSttl- 
cber,^*864; Balaklava, won by the AlUea, 2Sth October, 18M. Here the ^Pf 

snffered much mUery, owing to the wretched condition Of tits harbour. The Hitvi 
ef Aima,wa the small rirer of the same name, was won in ISH. 



' * 

esk^ in 1759 liy th^ IttiMiikiii. JBUpMria n small bay 

• in the Oiimaa^ whata ike Allies di^mbarkeA 1 554. Parekop, a sm^l 
plaoe on (ke latbmne^ Has a litt^lrade. ]^coialeT (30^000) is a fiew 
port on the with an arsenalland some ship-btiilding* Akermaa 

(30.000) ^ at the mouth of the Dniester^ is an important toirn. 

E^I^ZX Kes in the of Bussia, under the Ural moun- 
tains. It consists of fertile soil iu the N.^ with good pas- 
tures and arable land, and its rivers have valuablb fisheries. 
Many of its inhabitants are Asiatic in dress and customs, 
and one of its governments, Perm, extends beyond the Urals. 

Kasan (8C,000) ( Vofr^a) is about 450 tn, from Moscow, and has an 
oriental appearance. It is an important scat of trade with Siberia, 
as well as transit trade by the river. 

Perm (12,000j {Kama) is important on account of the rich mines 
of iron, copper, and platina in the neighbourhood. Viatka (7,000) 
{Viatka) has iron manufactures. Simbirsk (17,000) (Fo/ya) has 
« tra^ in fish and com. Penna (10,000) (Sura) has sulphur, iron, and 
vitriol in the neighbourhood. 

Astrakhan* formerly a Tartar kingdom, borders on the 
Ural Mountains and the Caspian Sea. It contains a wide 
extent of the barren stoppes or wastes, but has fertile land 
along the banks of the Volga. Salt is procured from the 
marshes of the steppes, and cattle are grazed on the plains 
in great numbers. 

Astrakhan (47,900), stands on an island in the Volga delta, in 
the midst of a desert-liko steppe. It contains a Persian and a Tartar 
commereial hall, a cathedral, and numerous schools. It has sUk and 
leather factories, and extensive fisheries, the latter the chief source of 
its wbalth. Its annual fairs are attended by 30,000 people. 

(S^Aratov (93,000) ( Volffa) consists of a walled town and a suburb, 
and hhs transit trade, also woollen factories, and good fisheries. 
Sarapta (4,000) ( Vol^a) has linen and silk trade. Orenburg (33,000) 
ino^ly built of wood, has important trade with central Asia, 
wiil^ guod d^erieS. It is a good Tartar market town, 600 m. from 
Astrakbaii* Its beautiful woollen lace shawls are much esteemed. 
Drdlilik (1^,000) (ITrai) is chiefly inhabited by Cossacks. Samara 

(12.000) (Volf a) has trade in iron, cattle, sheep, and skins. 

Ueomphers have a somewhat different arrangement : Aatmlchan, imdtT 
the name Volga Provinces,’* only reaches as far K as Orenburg, au*i running 
N.W. includes Kasan, while northwards it includes Novgorod; the **Urfd 

Prnvltifwn" ** 1 
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Mountains.— The Caucasian and Ural Eanges have already been 
described. Sea p. C2. 

Rivers.— The drainage of llussia may be conveniently described 
under four basins^ each drained by I'our rivers: — I. the Arctic basin, 
drained by the Petchora^ dowing 'into the gulf of same name in the 
N.E. ; the Mezen^ Dwinat and Onegoy all Rowing into the White Sea, 
and forming gulfs at their mouths : II. the Baltic basin, drained 
the 40 miles long, flowing into the Gulf of Finland; the^ 
Dwinaf into the Gulf of Riga; and the and ViHuta^ into the 

S.E. of the Baltic : III. the Black Sea basin, incliidiug that of the 
Sea of Azov, drainecf by tae Don into the Sea of Azov ; Dnieper^ BvLg^ 
and DnieHkr, into the Black Sea : IV. the Caspian basin, drain^ 
by the Ural^ which forms the continental boundary ; the the 

largest river in Europe ; the Kama and Ttrthy further south in 
Caucasia. 

Lakes. —The lakes have already been sufficiently described, with 
the exception of Elton^ near the Volga, containing 29 per cent, 
srtlt, the aaltest water known. 

Coast Line. — ^The Arctic Ocean, west of Nova Zembla, is navigable 
only three months in the year; hut £. of this island it is at all sea^ns 
encumbered with icebergs. The islands of Nova Zembla^ ,the most 
northerly inhabited land, SpUz^Bergen, and Waigatz^ are only re- 
markable on account of their birds and cetaceous animal8,«D On tiie 
Arctic shore, the transition from heat to cold, or vice versa^ is often 
sudden and violent from the mere change of wind. Fogs and storms 
contmue several days at a time. The Gulf of Finland, like the Mer- 
sey in England, is the great commercial highway of the N. W. of this 
country. In winter, however, it is generally frozen, when it is tra- 
versed by sledges. Only two or three of the Russian Baltic ports con 
be entered in winter. The strait of Kaffa, between the Black Sea and 
Sea of Azov, is so shallow that only small vessels can pass through. 

The porta of southern Russia have deep harbours, yet navigation is 
often dangerous, owing to the violent storms, prevalent particularly 
about the equinoxes ; and in winter snow storms are common. Th^ 
Sea of Azov is shallow and ice-bound during the winter months. The 
commerce of the Caspian is local and limited. 

Climate.— In the N., and even in the central districts, long and 
rigorous winters prevail, which ofteu succeed great heat. The 
southern districts enjoy a sufficiently mild climate most of the year. 
The climate of Russia much resembles that of America, the cold in 
winter and heat in summer being equally intense. 

Productlona.— Russia has mines of gold, copper, platina, and iron 
iq^th^Ural Mountains, coal in the S., rich salt mines^ abundance ol 
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the finest fish, plenty of wheat in the centre^ and timber of the beet 
' (fnality from many districU 

Sxporte.--Wh6at, tallow, hemp^ flax, iron, copper, pofcaah, fnra. 
leather, timber ; almost all aomai^actured. 

Imports. -—Cotton yam, sugar, wine, silk, worsted goock, indigo, etc. 

Commerce.— The Kussian commerce is rapidly increasing. The 
value of the exports and imports is about £30,000,000. Manufactares 
of cotton, silk, and woollen fabrics, chiefly of the inferior kind, are 
carried on in the principal towns. Russian leather, arms of excellent 
workmanship, sail-cloth, and cordage, glass, soap^and jewellery are 
all produced here. The government of Moschw is the centre of the 
manufacturing industry. • 

Inhabitants.— A region of so vast extent, increased by conquest and 
not by colonies, will naturally be inhabited by very different tribes of 
people, particularly when their occupations are dissimilar. The fol- 
lowing are the chief tribes : — the Finns^ who occupy Finland and the 
western slope of the Ural mountains; the Laplanders^ who dwell 
on the extreme north ; the Poles, who occupy Poland, amongst whom 
^re many Jews ; the Cossacks, in the South ( famous horsemen), another 
tribe, of whom are the Circasdans, whose beauty is proverbial. Many 
of these tribes, such as the Cossacks, are in a semi-barbarous state. 
The Russians are in general hospitable, and are the most numerous 
class (49 millions), as well as the rulers. 

Bducation. — There are eight universities in Russia ; St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Kharkov, Kasan, Dorpat, Kiev, Helsingfors, and Odessa. 
Military schools are establish^ at Petersburg and Moscow, and 
efforts are being made to instruct the better classes ; but the serfs, 
on improvident race, are barbarously ignorant, and amongst them 
<jduoation has up to the present made but little progress. Indeed, it 
is stated that of the 82,000,000 of whom the empire is constituted 
76,000,000 oan neither read nor write. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland is bounded N. by Germany, S. by Italy, E. 
by Austria, and W. by France. On the N. the limits of 
the country are marked by the Rhine and Lake Constance’; 
the Alps, With Lakes Maggiore and Lugano, determine the 
Italian frontier ; and the Douhs, Jura mountains, and Lake 
Geneva, the Fienoh frontier. » 



THs ooufwmy$ djK)aBA;i^HT» 

SMtterhttd lf«8 between the |>arallel8 dtXPWvA 41^1^% lit 
end between the meridiana oiifl SS^ tihd 10} * 

It ie tettiarkable for ma jeatio inoimtM&i^ beantifiil jjri 

valleyB, and numerous caseades. Cfb tlieK,. and W. ar^jtt|i(i 
bat in the S., centre, and on the border are moiintalns^’o^d^ 
manj instances with perpetual snow, and enonneoa The 

aides of most of these mountains yield excellent pasturagi, bn which 
are fed numbers of sheep and cattle. Cheese is made in mai^'places, 
and largely exported. The climate of Switzerland is of infinite 
variety. On the riounUin summits perpetual winter reigt^ f bbt in 
many of the valleys there is a delightful climate; andtoba^; fi^ 
and olives are there cultivated. " / . 

Switzerland is divided into twenty-two cantons or proyi^nbet OeVon 
of which are watered by the Rhine, and eleven others, Plough not 
watered by this river, belong to its barin ; three belong to tho b^iu of 
the Rhone, and one to that of the Ticino. The government consists 
of a confederation of twenty-five republics. 

Cantons watered by the Rhine. 

1. The Grisons, thinly peopled (capital Coirej German 
Chwr)y lie in the S.E., and are traversed by very high 
mountains. The mountain scenery is magnificottt, 

Colre (7,600) in a most picturesque position. Stdngen 

and Pontresina are villages visited by tourists. 

2. Saint Gall, bordered on the E. by the Eliine, extehi^s 
as far as Lake Constance. It is drained by the Thw. 

St. Gall (17,000) {Stewach) is noted for its abbey, named from St. 
Gall, an Irishman, who journeyed thither. 

* 

3. Thurgau borders on the same lake, and is traversed 
by the same river. 

Frauenfeld (3,000) {Thur\ a modem place, has cotton fsctoHlea 

4. Schaffhausen, the most northern part of Swttaer^ 

land, lies N. of the Rhine. ^ ^ - 

Schaffhausen (10,000), the capital, stands on the within 

2*m. of the celebrated falls— great irtide with South Gbrins^y* 

6. Zurich is one of the most fertile and wealthy cantous- 
It is densely peopled, and has great thrift. 
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*beattiifitl hlixl Zuiiioii, and has silk maiiiifiuitiim kod k taib Uteaiy. 
Hare tibe IBitwdk general Massena defeated the Biisiaans tmdor 
Souvannr^ 1799. i 

6. lying S. of the Ehine, is a district of con- 
siderahto fertility^ uratered by the Aar^ Semsj and LimmaU 

Amw (5^100) (Aar) is an industrious town, with bleadi-greens. 
Baden {9, 009) {Limmat) has renowned sulphario waters. 

7. N.W.f is made mp bf fertile valleys, 
bordered by good pasture mountains. 

Basle (44,800) {fihine) iA an aotiye cathedral town, with a uniyer- 
sity. It contains the tomb of Erasmus : Euler, and Holbein (the 
painter), were natiyes. An ecclesiastical council was held here, 
1431-S* Idestal is a small country tpwn. 

Cantona in the Rhine Baaing hut not watered ly that rirer. 

' K AppOUZOU, in the N.E., is surrounded by St. Gall; 
lias two^divisions, Inner and Outer Rhoden; the chief town 
of the former being A'ppemdl (3,000) and of the latter 
fferiaau, which has cotton factories. 

2. Glarus lies N. of the Grisons, and is mountainous, 
with some good pasture valleys. It exports green cheese. 

Glarus (6,000) (Linth) has cotton and cloth factories. Its Gothic 
church is used both by Catholics and Protestants. Nafeh was the 
scene of a victory over the Austrians, 1388. 

8. SchwitZ, or SchwytZ, has given its name to the 

whole country. It borders on Lake Zurich in the N., Lake 
Lucerne on the S., and Lake Zug on the W. s 

Sebwits (6,700) has an arsenal and a college. 

4* tin, further S., is traversed by tho Beuss, and borders 
on Mount Furca. 

Aitorf (9,600) (fieuis) is interesting on account of its legends of 
the patriot, ^iUiam Tell. 

6. XT^terwalden lies to the W. of Uri, and to the S. 
of Lake Lucerne. It participates with the two prejious 
cantons in the glory of having founded the confederation. 
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It is subdivided into ; Obtoalden^ the capital of which is Samm 
(3,300), and NidwiUden^ the capital of which is Stanz (2,000). 

6. Zug, the smallest cantcp, surrounds the lake Zug, 
1 2 m. long and 3 broad, and has the most enchanting scenery. 

ZufiT (4,000), the capital, is on the lake of the same name. On the 
borders is Mwgarten^ a mountain pass, where the Swiss defeated the 
Austrians, 1315. 

7. Lucerne, near the centre, together with Uri, Schwitz, 
and Unterwalden, makes up the four forest cantons. The 
scenery here is delightfully picturesque. 

Lucerne (15,000) {Rexm) is a great centre of trade, and one of the 
three towns in which the Diet meets. It may be considered the 
Catliolio Swiss capital, and has the best com market in the country. 
Sempach was the scene of a victory of the Swiss over the Austrians, 
1386. 

8. Soleure, in the W., borders on France. It is tra- 
versed by t)xe Jura mountains. 

Soleure (6,000) (Aar) has a museum containing interesting collec- 
tions. Olten, on the same river, is a great railway centre. 

9. Beme extends froi;p the French border to the Ber- 
nese Alps, and contains the pretty lakes, Thun, Brienz, and 
Bienne. This canton has beautiful plains in the centre, and 
immense glaciers on its southern mountains; the moat 
remarkable being Qrindelwald, and the Lauterbrunen. 
The Aar, a navigable stream, traverses most of the canton. 

Beme, or Bern (36,000), the capital of tho Kepublio, is on a sand- 
stone platform 1,900 feet above sea level, commanding delightful 
views. It has an active trade, and contains the senatc-house, a 
cathedral, and an observatory. 

Thun (5,000) (Aar) contains the military school of the country. 
Znterlachen (2,000) is visited by numbers of strangers, who purchase 
wood carvings, Bienne (4,300) is near the Jura mountains. 

10. Freyburg, or Fribourg, is much diversified in sur- 
face. It contains good meadow lands, and has many dairies. 
The Oruyire cheese is produced at a village of this namo.^ 

Freybura (11,000), on the Sarine, has a most piotaresqne sitOj 
2^00 ^eet above sea level. Morat was tbe scene of a defeat of Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy, 1476, by the 
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11. Neufchaptol lies in the W., between the lake of this 
name and the river Doubs. It is traversed by ridges of the 
Jura, and has beautiful valleys* the most remarkable of 
which is Fal Travers^ now well known. Until 1857 it 
belonged to the King of Prussia* as a principality. 

Neufchatel (13,000) (Seyon) is well built, exports wine, and has 
great industry in watch-making, which is the principal handicraft 
of the whole canton ; wine is largely exported. Cbaux-de-Fonds 
(10,000) and liOcle (10,600) are also engaged in watch and clock 
making, and are near the IVench frontier. * 

Cantonit belonging to the Rhone and Ticino. 

1. Valais^ extends along the valley of the Bhone, and 
is one of the most romantic regions in the world, consisting 
of a “ great trough ” 70 miles long, 2 wide, and half-a-mile 
(leep, bordered on the N. by the Bernese, and on the S. by 
the Penine and Lepontine Alps, including the mountains 
Si^lon and St. Bernard, from which rapid torrents descend. 

Sion (4,000), the capital, on the Bhone, is an inconsiderable town 
on the ro&te to the Simplon pass, aihidst nice scenery. Leuk, a 
village on the same river, is near the celebrated mineral springs of 
Leukerbad, at the foot of the Gemmi pass across the Bernese Alps. 
Martiany {Shone) is a small place, which named a modem rifle. 
Zermatt, a village with splendid views of M, Cervin^ Rosa^ and 
other scenery, has mineral waters. 

^ Vaud runs along the N. shore of Lake Geneva, and 
was admitted into the Swiss Oonfederation in 1798. 

XjaUsaime (27,000) (£. Oetteva) has a beautiful situation on three 
hiUs and the small vales between. It has a cathedral, a museum, and 
a college; and its inhabitants are engaged in watch-making. Here 
Gibbon completed his history ; and at Femeg Voltaire long resided. 

Vevay (6,000)^ in the centre of orchards and vineyards, has manu« 
factuxea of cigars. Oranson, W. of tho lake, was the scene of a 
victory of the Swiss over tbo Burgundians, 1476. Bex (3,600) 
{Shone) is a beautiful little town, with nice walks, good bat^ etc. 
Montx^ux (2,300), a lovely village, is a winter residence for invidida. 

G61X6Va> though one of the smallest, is one of the most 
Important of all the cantons. It is watered by the Bhone. 

Genel^ (47,000) {Shone)^ the largest, richest, and handsomest city 
in Switsorkn^ is remarkable for enterprise, industry, and Utmr^ 

* Th«inhablta&ti amtlftioted by two diseases whi<di are very pievaleab-yoare, 
or ajcoalioiiaatlim of the aesk, and a hkidof idiocy called vretinUm. 
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taate. The chief miwafaotures are watches, chronometer^, mnsioal 
boxes, mathematical instruments, and jewellery. It stands on two hills, 
separated by the river, near the lake, in a delightful position, and is 
a fast improving place. Here an arbitration was oonduoted, which 
settled the “Alabama Claims,’* 187^. 


4. Tessin lies on the Italian border, wiib an Italian 
climate and language. It slopes from Mount St, Gothard 
to Lake Maggiore, into which flows the TeB&in or Ticino, 


Lugano (5,400), on the lake of the same name, has trade In silk* 
Bellinzona (2,000) (IKcino) has three old castles. I/3carB!iO (3,Q0O) 
^ lauds on the north shore, of the Lake Haggiore. 


Mountains. —The chief Alpine chains have been given. About 
two-thirds of the surface of the country is covered with mountains, 
ihe culminating point, irrespective of border chains, being Pinater^ 
Aarliorn^ a needle-shaped peak (14, 110 feet). Among the chief i>eaks 
may be named— the Matteikorii (14,766 feet), the Jung^/raUf oit 
Maiden” (13.620 feet); the Welterhornt or “Peak of Tempeilts” 
(12,200 feet) ; the two Schreckhorner, or “Peaks of Terrcjr” (13,400 
feet) ; the Moneh (13,500) j the Great Eigher, or “Giant*’ ri^075 
feet above the level of the sea. 2'he Great St, Bernard is 30 tn, itoxiK 
Martigiiy, with a summit 1 1,000 feet above sea level ; it has amonas- * 
tory noted for its hospitality to travellers. Hannibal, Charlemagne, 
Francis I., and Napoleon I. crossed this pass (8,200' ft.) with armies. 

The snows which accumulate on the mountains (^ten tall or glide 
down their precipitous sides, causing serious injury to the dwoUiugs 
beneath — such a snow-fall is called an eivalanche. At the bottom of 
the glaciers, “seas of ice,” are stones and earth, often the debr^ of 
avalanches, called moraines* Sudden thaws on the mountain tops 
produce floods in the valleys. Landslips are also very dangeroiis, 
but of rare occurrence. One of these, in 1806, covered the village of 
Goldau. The most remarkable gorges are in the valley of ihe Ehihe 
near Tusis, called Fia Mala, and Gondo, at the head of the SImpion 
pass. Among the waterfalls, Stavhhach^ or “ HustfaU,*’ whioh ifilb 
in a shower of spray a distance of 850 feet, is the most remairltaMA 
Two other falls, the Orimsel, at the he^ oi the Aar valley, 

Aar, at Handek, are also worthy of note. ' 

BailwfiyB. — The Swiss lakes have usually steam communtoation on 
their surface. “The plain is now' overspread from one end to the 
other with a network of railways, which in many dirOPMons send 
cam^cations into the Alpine valleys.” ^ 

• Oladen are caused first by the partial tbavln?> «nd seoondte by Am epeg#* 
tfon fit the snowy masses. LaUral morale are $ 4 ' ^ 

glaci«^r desevnds. BometiTnesamedtatmorauieisfonnedhithseniitie. 
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Rlvors.— The waters of Switzerland are not only carried 
to the North Sea and Mediterranean by the Rhine and 
Rhone, but are also conveyed to the Adriatic by the Ticino, 
and to the Black Sea by the^Inn. 

The Aar, the largest purely Swiss riv'er, rises in a glacier in the 
Bernese Alps, descending rapidly to L. Brienz, and then to L. Thun. 
Proceeding N.W. it is joined by the 6'aane, turning N.E. it receives 
the TUiel from L. Neufchatcl. It also receives the Keuss, an 
tiious and picturesque stream rising in Mount St. Gothard, and passing 
through L. Lucerne. The Limmat passes thrcMigh L. Zurich, and joins 
the Aar in Aargau. The Aar finally turns N. and joins the Rhine at 
Waldshut, both streams being' now nearly equal in volume. The 
Rhone, which rises in Mount Furca, receives the Arve near Geneva. 
Tlie Ticino belongs more to Italy, and the Inn, which waters the 
beautiful RngadUie valley, to Austria. Owing to the melting of the 
ice on.tho mountains, the Swiss rivers are most swollen in summer. 

IVDneral Springs. — ^The most important are at Leuk and in the 
lonely valley of Zermatt. 

, Ij^ea — The Swiss lakes are remarkable, in most instances, for 
sublime beauty. Lucerne has exquisite scenery around. With the 
exception «f Sweden and Finland, no part of Europe has so many 
lakes in the same extent of tenitory, Geneva is often called Lcmjoi 
It extends about 50 miles in the form of a crescent. Zug lies amidst 
gprain fields and orchards. Zurich, more north is 26 miles long. 

An iiPiftia. — The marmots, valued for their fur, the chamois for their 
skill, the or rock«goat, the wolf aad hear, arc the most remarkable. 

The XlAarala are unimportant. A little coal and iron are found. 

IndustrlAS. — ifanu/actures consist of silks ai Zurich and B^sle ; 
cottons at St. Gall and Appenzell ; straw fUiit in Aargau and Lucerne; 
watchmaMng at Neufchatel and Geneva. During the summer the 
cattle are driven into tl^e mountain districts, and herdsmen, living in 
wooden huts, called chaUts, make the batter and cheese. Wood* 
cutting, both for fuel and exportation, is a chief industry. 

Inhahitants. — The inhabitants are hardy, industrious, and patriotic. 
They apd tidy homesteads, but are rather exorbitant in 

their demands on travellers, who flock to view those natural beauties 
which the i^tlves seem ipespa^e of appreciating. 

B€tacattoii.r— Elementary education is very widely diffused. There 
are universities on the German model at Bdsle, Berne, and Zurich ; 
and eoBegs^ on the French model at Geneva and Lausanne. 

Oovemsae&t is a republic of two houses—the St^de-Bath of two 
members elcfoted by ea^ canton; the National Bath of IS5 deputU^^ 
of direct edeotion, one lor every 20,000 people. ^ 
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ASIA. 

Asia, the largest and most populous of the great divi- 
sions of the globe, extends from Cape Baba, the most 
western, to E. Cape, the most eastern point, 6,000 miles ; 
and from Singapore, the most southern, to Cape Sievero, 
the most northern point, 5,500 miles. 

It lies between 1® W and 78® N. latitude, and between 26® E. and 170'’ 
W. longitude, or 190° E*. longitude ; a^d is bounded on the N; by the 
Arctic Ocean, E. by the Pacific, S. by the Indian Ocean, and W. by . 
Europe, the Mediterranean, and Red Seas. The population, accord- 
ing to the latest and best authorities, is about 720 millions. 


Tabular View of the Asiatic Countries, 


States. 

Sq. miles. 

Population. 

Capital. 

Turkey in Asia, 


478,767 

15,563,090 

Smyrna, pn Smyrna 



1,175,719 


Bay. 

Arabia, 

- 

10,750,000 

Mecca. 

Persia, 

Beloochistan, 

- 

648,000 

10,000,000 

Teheran. 

- 

192,000 

2,000,000 

Kelat. 

Afghanistan, 

. 

210,000 

5,120,000 

Cabool, on the Ca- 





bool river. 

India, 


1,500,000 

242,000,000 

Calcutta, on tho 





Hooghly. 

Nepaol, 

- 

54,500 

1,940,000 

Khatmandoa 

Bbotan, 

Bonnah, • 

- 

19,800 

1,000,000 

Tassisudon. 

- 

184,000 

8,000,000 

Mandalay. 

Malaya, 

- 

35,000 

200,000 

Perak, etc. 

Siam, • 

- 

161,800 

6,000,000 

1,000,000 

Baog-kok. 

Cambodia, 

- 

32,379 

Udong. 

Cochin China (French) 

21,716 

979,116 

Saigon, on the Sab 



174,000 

42,000,000 

gon. 

Hud, on the HuA 

China, 


3,663,000 

405,000,000 

Pekin, on the Feiho 

Torkestan, 


493,000 

6,000,000 

Bokhara. 

Thlan-Shan, 


490,000 

6,600,000 

Yarkand. 

Russian Asia, - 


5,300,000 

7,900,000 

Tobolsk. 

Japan, 


169,000 

40,000,000 

Y edo, on 


Surfaco. — The table-lands are computed to eover 
^ths of the whole continent ; and this elevated ma3S 
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divided into two parts by the Hindoo-koosli mountains. 
The eastern plateau consists of the desert of Gobi and the 
table-lands of Thibet, and extends E. to the G. of Tonquin, 
and S. to "the Himalayas, Tile height varies from 6,000 
to 18,000 feet. The western plateau rises from 5,000 to 
7,000 feet ad>ove sea-level, but descends to about 1,200 feet 
in the S, This region includes the Armenian mountains, 
with the highlands of Anatolia. Asia has six great low- 
lands — (i.) Siberia^ in the N., by far th^ largest ; (ii.) the 
wild waste between the Caspian Sea and L. Aral, called the 
Bucharian lowland, a part of which is below sea-level ; (iii,) 
the Syrian and Arabian lowland, ,the S. of which is an arid 
plain, and the N, watered by the Tigris and Euphrates , 
(iv.) the Indian lowland, including the Indian desert, and 
the rich valley of the Ganges ; (v.) the Indo-Chinese lowland, 
including the valleys in Burmah, Cambodia, and Siam; 
(vi.) the Chinese lowland, which, with the most productive 
soil on the globe, is. about as large as France, and includes 
most of the E. of China, S. of Pekin. 

Seas, — ^The principal are — the Red Sea, the Arabian* 
Chinese, Eastern, and Yellow Seas, the Seas of Japan, 
Okhotsk, and Kamtschatka. 

The Red Sea, or Arabian Gulf, stretches from the Isthmus of Suez 
to the Straits of Babel-mandeb, about 1,400 miles, with a breadth 
varying from 230 to 20 miles. On the N. it divides into the Gulfs of 
Suez and Akahah^ separated from each other by the peninsula of Sinai. 
The depth varies much, the shallowest part being the Gulf of Suez, 
from 40 fathoms, at its entrance, to 3 at the harbour of Suez. Since 
the opening of the Suez Canal, this sea has become a great highway 
for shipjnng with the East, though, on account of the number of islands 
and the prevalence of violent winds, navigation is rather difficult. 

The Arabian Sea is properly a bay of the Indian Ocean, lying 
between Arabia and India, with two great branches— the Persian Golf 
and the Bed Sea. The trade winds blow here with great regularity. 

The Obiaese Sea lies S. of China and E. of Coohin China, N, of 
Borneo, and W. of Luzon. 

The Baztern Sea lies E. of China ; and N. of it, between China and 
Oorea, is the Tellow Sea. The Sea of Japan separates the contiyen^ 
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from the Jawf Isles ; Okhotsk is between the pesixumls ol the 
same the island of Saghalieh. Kamtsdiatka Sea sepa* 

rates Ama from America^ being shat in by the Aleatian islan^^ 
Islands— The groups of islands in the S-Skt botweem 
the Pacific and the Indian Oceans^ are now usually classed 
with Australasia. In the Arotio Ocean are the batTen 
islands, in the Liakov and Fian% Josef Land groups ; in tl|^ 
Mediterranean, Cyprm and Rhodes; S,W. of India, the 
Laceadive and *MakUve groups ; Ceylon ; in the Bay of 
Bengal, the Andaman and Nicolar isles; Hainan^ JBifmg 
Kong, and Formosa, oiOP the coast of China ; the Loo Chop, 
Japan, and Kurile isles ; and Saghalten, off tihe coast of 
Asia, 

Peninsulas, — The chief are — Asia Minor, Arabia, 
Iftndoostan, 31alaya, Cambodia, Corea, oxidi KanUsekadka* 
Capes. — The chief are — Baba, in Turkey ; Ras-ehhai, in 
Arabia; Comorin, S. of India; Point de Galle; Negriis, in 
Pegu; Romania, in Malacca; Cambodia point; Qapo 
Patience ; Cape Lopatka, in Kamtschatka ; East and North 
capes, and Cape tSevero or Chelyuskin on the North coast 
Gulfs, — The Levant, Suez, Akabah, and Aden, on the W.; 
tho Persian, Oman, and Sonmeeanee; Cutch, Cambay, and 
Manaar ; Martaban, Siam, and Tonquin, on the S. ; Pechili, 
Tartary, Penjinsk, and Anadir, on the E. ; Obi, Yenim, 
Taimyr, and Nor d wick, on the N. 

Straits. — The Bosphorus, Da/rdanelles, and BabeUManieb 
on the W. ; Ormus, PalVs, Malacca, and Hainan, on th^ S. ; 
Formoso, Corea, Sangar, and-B^Am/sstriiUlsont^e 

E., the latter separating Asia from America. 

Mountains. — The chief are— The Mimahyao, N, of 
India; the Altai, S. of Siberia. These rahjges aye 
connected on the W. by the Karakorum, N. of Oft^- 
mere, and the Thian Shan, N.B. of Turkei|taii, which 
run from the " Pamir plateau S.E. and NA mpdb- 
^ tv^eiy, this table-land being the focus of tike 
tain system of Asia. The continuation of fhe 
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Karakomm W, is ealled the HindooKmh, and the E. the Kmn 
Eun, T^hich further K is called Nan Shan. In India are the 
East and Tf^sst Oha/uts; in Arabia, Mount Horeh; in Turkey, 
MounU LAamn and Ararat ^ in Persia, the Elburz; in 
Central China, 5m and Kingan ; in E, Siberia, Ydblomi 
and Stanovoi ranges. The border ranges, Ural and Cauca- 
sian, hare beeh described. 

The loftiest moontains on the surface of the globe are the Kimalayai 
(“ the abode of snow ”), which reach above tWb clouds when viewed 
at a distance, the highest summits being covered with snow. Their 
length is almost 1,500 miles, with a mean elevation of 15,000 feet, 
45 peaks reaching 23,000 feet, and breadth, wdiere narrowest, about 
400 miles. On the Indian side, at the base, is an exceedingly un- 
healthy region. The snow line on the S. is 16,200 feet, and on the N. 
17,400 feet, the dry atmosphere of Thibet causing an accumulation of 
heat. Glaciers are found above the snow line. Several of the passes 
are closed with snow from November to May. The highest used for 
foot passengers is Parany (18,500 feet). The tea plant can be reared 
on the S. .side to the height of 5,000 feet. Tigers and monkeys are 
found above 1,000 feet from the base ; leopards and snakes still higher. 

The Altai (* * gold mountain^’) ranges form the boundary between the 
Russian and Chinese empires. Their breadth reaches in some places 
several hundred miles, and the chain bears different names. The 
Great AUai reach the height of perpetual snow, and overhang the 
desert of Gobi The Eueeian AUai abound in mineral wealth, con- 
taining gold, silver, copper, and lead. Most of the inhabitants 
lead a nonmdic life, dwelling in summer among the rich pastures with 
their oatUe, and in winter in the shelter of the well- wooded glens. 

A description of the other mountains will be given with the coun- 
tries to which they belong. 

Rivers flowing south are — the Tigris &nA Euphrates, into 
the Persian Gulf; the Indus, into the Arabian Sea; the 
Oodnmy, Ganges, Brahmapootra, and Irrawaddy, into the Bay 
of Beng,d ; iuid the Cambodia, into the Chinese Sea. 'Flow- 
ing E. are the Canton, Yang-tse-Kiang, Hoang-ho, and Amour, 
in China. Flowing N. are the Lem, Ohi, and Yenesei. 
Flowing into the Caspian Sea, are the Aras and Atrek ; and 
flowing into the Sea of Aral, the Amoo and Sir Daria. 

Ths Qaagis, tiie most important to Enropeans «( tiia Asiatio riv.«a, * 
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rises in tbe Himalaya mountains, has a course of 1,500 miles, and receives 
in passing through the plains eleven streams, none of which are smaller 
than the Thames, and some of them even equal to the Rhine, About 
200 miles from the sea it divid^ls into from 12 to 20 rivers, which 
form its delta, and through these ‘‘mouths*’ it discharges into the bay 
of Bengal. The district of tlie delta is called the Sunderhunds ; it is 
covered u ith long grass, vegetable matter, and copse-wood— a secaiw 
haunt for crocodiles, tigers, and other wild animals, which are found 
here in great numbers. * In the rainy season the Ganges overflows 
its banks, and inundates the surrounding country ; but, although thii 
benefits the soil, many lives are lost, and much property destroyed. 
It is regarded by the Hindoos witlf peculiar veneration ; particularly 
so at Hurdwar, where the stream flrst issues from the mountains. The 
Hindoos are in a court of justice sworn on its sacred waters, as are 
Christians on the Gospels, and Mahomedans on the Koran. Great 
changes are made in the surrounding country by the river; old 
channels are filled up with mud and sand, and new ones formed. 
These changes take place during the inundations, when the current is 
rapid and powerful. The tide ascends the river with great force ; 
and in the principal branch, called the Hooghly, a ‘^bore” is torme'd. 
The principal tributaries of the Ganges are, on the sopth side, the 
Jumna and and, on the north, the Oogra and Goomtee* 

The towns on its banks are Calcutta, Patna, Benares, AUahabad, 
Cawnpore, and Hurdwar. 

The Indus rises in the highlands of Thibet (18,000 feet high), and 
after traversing the fertile valley of Cashmere, flows south, and receives 
the five rivers of the Punjaub, viz., the Eavee, Chtnah^ Sutlej^ Beag^ 
and Jhtlum, It pursues a parallel course to the Suliman mountains, 
and after 1,700 miles flows into the Indian Ocean by several mouths. 
It is a longer river than the Gcanges, but its body of water is much 
less, and the country it drains is more contracted. Tht district of 
Scinde, through w hich it passes, is fertile^ but this is succeeded e 
desert region stretching towards the east, and extending nearly to the 
mouth of the river. Kurrachee is a port near its mouth; T'ettu, 
Hyderabad, Bhawulpoor, Attock, Iskardo, and lieh are ^dso on, ii^ 

The Irrawaddy flows from the plateau of Thibet, throng jpurmab 
and Pegu into the Gulf of Martaban. It is supposed to heyoA houM 
of 1,200 miles— nearly equal to that of the Ganges. Little It 
regarding its upper waters. Along the lower course it pas^^ |&iroogb 
a thickly wooded country, flat, damp, and unhealthy, and inhal^ted 
by an indolent and jealous race, who throw every obstacle way 

c* ihe rarases of the wild anlmalsnow reach an incredihle aguie; lO^OOehuipsu 
bcingit are annually destroy i'd b/ them. 
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0 / foreignera who seek to open up the trade or explore the country. 
At Prome its waters rise 40 feet in the wet season. 

The Tenesel is a remarkable river, whose banks are covered with 
forests as far as the Arctic circle, abounds in fish. 

Ldrkss. — The Caspian Sea, Sea of Aral, Baikal, Van, 
Dead Sea f Urumiah, Balkash, Paltee, Loh Nor, and Toughing. 


TURKEY IN ASfA.’ 

Turkey in Asia lies between the 30th and the 42nd 
parallels \ and between the meridians of 26° and 48° east 
longit^ude. The Black Sea, Marmora, Archipelago, Mediter- 
ranean, and Persian Gulf wash it ; and it includes the islands 
of Cyprus, Rhodes, Cos, Samos, Scio, Mytilene, with several 
smaller ones. It borders on Arabia and Egypt at El Arish, 
on the Levant ; on Caucasia, midway between Gunieh and 
Poti j on'* the Black Sea ; and on the Persian Gulf at the 
mouth of the Shat-el-Arab. From Cape Baba to the Per- 
sian Gulf is about 1,400, and from Sinope on the Black Sea 
to the Isthmus of Suez 860 miles. 

Three physical districts are distinguished; (i.) The highlands of 
'Armenia and Asia Minor, (ii.) The district along the shores of the 
Mediterranean.* (iii.) The lowlands watered by the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates in the S.E. In the W. most of the country slopes from Mount 
Taurus towards the Black Sea. No large rivers, with the exception 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, are found in this extensive oonntiy 
the others being mostly mountain streams. 

The foUowing are the usual divisions : — 

L AAa Minor or Anatolia ; (ii.) Turkish Armenia and 
Kurdistan ; (ui;) Mesopotamia or Al Jezireh, and Irak Arabi 
or Babylonia ; and (iv.) Syria, including Pdestine. 

Asia Minor is a peninsula with the Black Sea on the 
N.f the Mediterranean on the S., and e:i(tending as far 
as the Euphrates. In the interior are elevated plains^ 
consisting of good paatures^ though treeless on the 
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The slopes of the table-lands and lower hills are well 
wooded, particularly near ttie Bladi Sea, where produoiivb 
coal mines are worked. Rich mines of copper and lead 
are also found in many placel. An extensive tract N. of 
Mount Taurus is covered with salt marshes, lakeS| and 
rivers, possessing no visible outlet/’ The rivers which 
flow into the Black and Mediterranean seas can hardly 
be said to be navigable, and afford but little communi- 
cation of a commercial kind to the towns near them. 


DIVISIONS OF ASIA MINOR. 
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BroiR (70,000)| at the base of Mouot Olympus, has thermal waters, 
splendid gai^ens, and 365 mosques. In 1855 it was nearly destroyed 
by an earthquake. 

Seutarl or Iskudar (60,000), injmediately opposite Constantinople, 
has a beautiful site. Here are the Sultan’s palace and gardens, a 
oollege and barracks. In 1854 an Anglo-French hospital for. the 
allied army in the ** Crimean War ** was formed here. Knytayah 
(50,000), a well-built city in the interior, is the chief seat of the Tur- 
key carpet manufacture. The military government of Asia Minor 

resides here. Mnalltcli, W. of Brusa, exports raw silk and wool 

• * 

Sctr&ind»ll| on the Mediterranean coast, is traversed by 
the Taurus mountains, which approach near the sea, and 
surround the Gulf of Adalia. 

Sonlell stands in the fertile plain, has various manufactures, and 
meerschaum quarries iu the vicinity. It is the ancient Iconium. 

on the gulf of the same name, is a thriving port, 

(7|0()0) is a scattered town, with manufactures of blue cotten cloth. 

Angora, N. of Karaman, is an inland province, divided 
into two almost equal parts by the river KiziUIrmah 

Allgora oooupies an elevated site 250 m. from the Black Sea. It has 
many antiquities and carpet factories. The plain around feeds the silky- 
haired goats, whose wool is made into mohair. 

SsUarleh (25,000) is situated in a fertile plain, in the midst of 
cotton plantations : nut-galls and madder are exported. 

KaiStomuni lies along the Black Sea, chiefly W, of the 
river Kml-Imai, and has a very diversified surface. 

Kaitammtl, at 2,500 feet above sea-level, has public baths, trade in 
wool^ and manufactures of printed cottons. 

Sinopo (10,000) is a good port on the Black Sea, nearly opposite 
SeblvdiOpol. In its bay, the Russian fleet, which had issued from 
the latter, November, 1853, attacked and destroyed thirteen Turkish 
vessell lying at anchor. Brekll or Bregri (2,000) has manufactures 
of ntoroceo leather. 

6iVQS^ atretching from the above-named province S.B., 
ia eroaaed by the Anfi- Taurus mountains. 

8fvia stimdi iii a fertile plain, and has considerable transit trade. 

Tbkat (i^,000}, a oommeroial town and a great agricultural depOt,* 
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is ntuated i» • roro^ntio wUey, Md-kM wriHip^ W^H^Tgum, am 
«ilk trade. Amaria (Id.OOO)hM gt«rtlaytoiai»wil^ *ad *aa«»^ 

the cftiutal of the kiegs of Poniuft. 

Trebizond lies along the &.E dion of tlto !Bluk See, 

and is generally mounlaiuous. .vr 

Trehiaond, one of the four great porta ol Tarkfty in jiaik (fil» otban 
being Smyrna. Ih vroiit, and lUssoraX M wallftd aad ittlarad by mx 
gates, it contaias eighteen niosque% and aome Catbofiband Greek 
churches. It has liueii^and cotton nmnafartareai Md ii90immeree 
is reiy extensive. 

Bisah or Bixeh 1 * 25 , 000 ) near the mouth of the river of the same 
name, has trade in copi)er. Batown (4000), with the beat harbour os I ’ 
the Biaek Sea, hns trade in cattle and fhiJta. It with some Imrltoiy 
around has been ceded to Russia, 1878, Seep* vi* 

Islands. — Cypkus, “ the gem of the Syrian lies 

60 m. from the cotist, and extends from N.E. to 8.W., for 
MO w., in which direction two chains of mountains run,, 
with a plain between, watered by the river jPffdia, It has 
belonged in succession to the Persians, Greeks, fiomans, 
Crusaders, and Venetians, from whom it was taken by the 
Turks in 1570. It was ceded to Britain in 1878. The 
soil is fertile, and produces cotton of the best quaUly, 
fruits and wdnes, with timber from the mountains. 
Game and fish are plentiful, but snakes wd venomous 
spiders are rather numerous. Bain is r^e in summer. 

Nicosia is inhabited more by Greeks than Turks ; is near the centre 
of the island ; walled ; has trade in carpets and leather. 

Famagusta, on the S.E. coast, is a decayed but a fair port. Zitmllta 
or Lamaoa is a bustling place, with good trade. Cerlni (K. coast) 
some trade. ^ 

Rhodes^ the pearl of the Levant,” is next in.importaiM. 

. It has an area of 420 square miles, and a population ^of 
30,000. This island is traversed by a well-wooded tnountain 
range in the direction of its length. The climate is 
delightful. Three-fourths of the inhabitants are Jews and 
Greeks, and the remainder Turks. In the middle agei^ it 
<wafi the stronghold of the Knights of St. John, 



^ BlioMi (10,000), tlie capital, Is in tEiS of ttteidand. It was 

lidd hj tlio Eaiglits of St. John from 1300 to 1522. 

other idanda are equally fertile^ aud enjc^ a mag* 
niflbexit eVmate. ^ 

the chief are : Cob, very' picturesque ; SamoB^ renowned for its 
pottery ; Scio or 8hio8f ** the paradise of the Archipelago/’ whose 
inhabitaats (100,000). were, in 1822, either all massacred by theTurts 
or sold as leaves ; MyiyUne^ or ZeBbos, once famous for its wine, is 
▼ery fruitful ; JPatmoBf a rocky islet, to which St, John was banished, 
and where he wrote the Apocalypse; its port is Seala. ImbroB is well 
wooded. 

The second great division is Armenia and Kurdistan, 
which border on Eussia and Persia, the surface of the former 
being generally rugged and mountainous, and of the latter, 
a continuation of the highlands beyond the Tigris, which, 
as well as the Euphrates, has its source in this district. 
This country is subject to an E. wind called sherki, the 
terror of the inhabitants. 

Erzeroom, or Turkish Armenia, stretches in the 
direction of N. and S., and includes Mount Ararat on its 
eastern border. It contains Lake Van, aud is traversed 
from E. to W. by the Euphrates. 

Biweroom (40,000) {Euphrates) is a great centre of trade, and 
stands on a plateau several thousand feet above sea level. It has a 
severe winter. Morocco leather, swords, copper utensils, and carpets 
are the chief manufactures. It is a great halting place for caravans. 
It was taken by Eussia, 1829. 

Kara (12,000) is among high hills in the K. of the province. In 
1855 it made, under General Williams and a Turki^ garrison, a 
gallant but unsuccessful defence against the Eossians. Bayazid 
(5,000) is near the pass of Mount Ararat. Van (20,000) (Z. Van) 
has cotton manufactures. * Erbll (Arbsla) was the scene of ^e defeat 
of Darias by Alexander the Great. 

Ktxrdistan lies to the S. W., and includes the provinces 
of JTharjput and Kurdistan, the former traversed by the 
Euphrates and Mount Taurus, and the latter by the Tigris. 

Kliarput, in the Euphrates valley, is an important place. ^ * 

Orfnii (12,000) is the famous **Ur of the Chaldees’’ of Scripture. 
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Diarl}6kr( 12,000) is surrolmded by a walli has handsome 

houses, but narrow streets. It has some trade with Syria. 

Mesopotamia and Irak-Arabi : the former almost 
wholly included between the Tlgri&and Euphrates, exends 
from the mountains of Armenia to that portion of these two 
rivers where they begin to approach each other (hence its 
name) ; and some geographers consider it as extending to 
the Persian Gulf, and including Irak-Arabi. The former 
is also called Al"Jez>reh, and the latter Babt/lonta, This 
district is mountainous and undulating where it horders on 
Armenia, with forests of pine, oak, and chestnut on the 
hills. But the remainder is very level, and of alluvial soil 
near the banks of the rivers, but desert-like in other places. 

Mosul (40,000) {2'igris) is the centre of great caravan trade, and 
was once famous for the manufactures of mtulinSf so named from foe 
fcown. On the opposite side of the river are several mounds, which 
mark the ruins of ancient JS'ineveh, * 

Baghdad (60,000) {Tigris), a walled city, was once of great iin]^r* 
lance, and is now noted for cutlery. It has some fine (fiiops and 
tastily-erected residences, a governor's palace, and 100 mosques# 
Bassora or Basra (70,000) (Shat»e(-Arab) is the great emporium of 
trade with India. Its streets are dirty, but its commerce is very 
active. Caravans proceed to Aleppo and Baghdad, and vessels of 
400 tons come up the Shat-el-Arab, on which it stands. BtU ft to 
(10,000) stands among the ruins of ancient Babykn, one 

of the most magnificent cities of the ancients. 

Syria, including Palestine, runs along the E. of thd 
Mediterranean, and extending towards the Mitphrat 0 $, 
having no well-defined eastern boundary. Along the coast 
is a narrow strip of lowland, a little inland a mountainoust 
belt, and still further inland, a half-desert table»fon4i 
known as the 'Alah. The mountain range is divided into 
Lebmon^ near the coast, and Anti-Lbbcmn^ furtheir inland 
on the northern boundary of Palesliae. The two ddel 
rivers are the Orontes and the Jordan*'^ 

Syria touches the Alma Dagh mountains on ibeK. an4 
the Mediterranean on the W« On the N.E. frontior is the 
Euphrates. The surface is very uneven, and the dthnate 

• i» * lawless lot of Bedcrahis, whose tdbes saw ts ooiMtakt 

feoa with each other. They are a kind of desert marauders whe t>i*>**4 *» v UUdi* 
fended travellers. ' 
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and productions vaxy greatly. Wliile some of the highest 
* mountain peaks are coTered with stiow> vines, oranges, and 
dates flourish along the coast. The corn is ripe in May. 
Tho summer sets in aho&t June. Heavy rains fall in 
spring and autumn, and the trees only drop their leaves at 
the end of November. The blasts often rush down the 
mountain sides like an express train. Cotton, wheat, silk, 
tobacco, barley, maize, and timber are the chief produc- 
tions. The minerals are confined to n. liftle iron and coal. 
The chief trade is with Great Britain. 

For administrative purposes Syria is divided into three 
provinces — Haleh^ Saida^ and Scham, or Si/ria proper^ with 
Aleppo, Beyrout, and Damascus for their respective capi- 
tals. Haleb lies around the gulf of Iskenderoon, and 
includes the greater part of the Syrian desert, which 
borders on Arabia, where tho boundary is undefined. 

Haleb or Aleppo (80,000) stands on eighti, small hills, with a few 
hare rochy heights at a short distance, tho snow-clad Taurus peaks 
tolrhc W., and the Syrian desert to the E. of it. It has an old 
eastle* ' Its houses are fiat-roofed and rise in terraces along the hill 
sides. The Jews and Europeans have distinct quarters. The famous 
gardens are nearly twelve miles to the S.E., and consist of orchards 
and kitchen gardens, with some flower beds interspersed. It has 
doth' factories, dye works, soap and rope making. 

Iskenderoon or Scanderoon (4,000) is the port of Aleppo, and 
thongh in a very unhealthy situation, has active trade. Antakia or 
Antloctb is surrounded by walls, beyond which the 

city in some places extends. It was called the ** Queen of the East,*' 
from its ancient splendour; and here was first applied tho term 
CAritfism to the early disciples. Damascus (160,000), like most 
eastern cities, with its mosques and minarets, and the gleaming 
wMte of its houses, shows imposingly at a distanoe. It was remark- 
able for sword blades. With streets narrow and dirty, it is very 
unhealthy. It has manufactures of gold and silver ornaments, 
sabres, sflles, damasks, and cottons, with woollens. It is tho residence 
. of the governor, and the centre of great trade, the goods being 
.carried on camels, mules, and donkeys. Pilgrims for Mecca halt 
here: Home or Hams (20,000) (Oronfer) has active trade. Beyrout 
Of ^alfoUt (32,000), at the head of an open bay, on the slope of js 
hill, is the port of Bomasous. It is a clean, healthy town, v^ioh, 
^ugh possessing only an open, shallow harbour, has goodandhorage 
in the outer bay. Its^trade has doubled during the last five years. 
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Jerusalem* (la^OOO), tbe scene of the most important eTents 
recorded in Sacred History, is situated about 2,600 feet above sea- 
level, 18 w. N.W. of the Bead Sea, and formerly stood on four hil)s, 
Zion, Moriah, Acra, and Bezetha. Qn the E. rises Olivet, from which 
there is an extensive view. Modem Jerusalem stands in a great 
measure on the site of the ancient city, and is paved with large 
stones ; streets narrow and rugged. This city was destroyed by t^ 
Homans under Titus, A.n. 70. In 614 it was captured by the Persians, 
and twenty-three years after by the Saracens. In 1009 it was token 
by the Crusaders, but retaken, in 1187, by the Turks, to whom it has 
since belonged. Among**thc interesting places in the neighbourhood 
of ancient' Jerusalem, may be named Bethlehem^ the birthplace of our 
Saviour ; Bethany, where He raised Lazarus from the dead, etc*, etc., 
Hebron or Kiijatli Arba (8,000) {Sheriah) is, perhaps, the oldest 
city in the world, and contained the “ Cave of Machphelah,*^ the 
sepulchre of the patriarchs. David resided here for seven years 
before he became king of all Israel. 

Palmsnra contains the ruins of an ancient city, 120 miles NJE. of 
Damascus. It was called Tadmor in the wildernese, from its situation 
in the Syrian desert. Tripoli (16,000), at the foot of a spur of M(ftmt 
Lebanon, is a good port Latakia (7,000) is noted for its tobacco. 
Saida or Sidon (10,000, with a splendid harbour, had once extensive 
trade. Nablous (7,000), the ancient Schechem, stands at the foot of 
Mount Gerezim. Gaza (16,000) is a stopping place for caravans 
between Syria and Egypt. It was the scene of some of Samson’s 
exploits and death, and was then a chief city of the Philistines. JaUk 
or Joppa (7,000) {Levant), with trade in fruits and com, was the place 
where St. Peter had the significant vision, and where Jonah embarked. 

Akka or Acre, or “ St. Jean d*Acre ” (16,000) {Levant), stands on 
the H. side of the bay of Acre, which liesN. of Mount Carmel ; it is 
best known for its siegea It was taken by the Crusaders under 

* PALssTinsis no longer a political division. It lay along the Meditermaean 
shore, B. of Mount Lebanon, and W. of the river Jordan, and was about 
long and 60 broad. This, the ** Holy Land,** the ** Land Of Israel,** ancient CSlll>Saa> 
contains at present only 16.000 Jews, ontof a total population of 21 millioilS. ^ 
the days of its prosperity it extended beyond these limits, and from Its ssl^ 
ordinary productiveness it is computed to have supported a population of 7iiiillioi4s» 
The first marked physical characteristic is the which widSlii 

fiom 6 miles in the N. to 20 at the river*s mouth, where it opens u^n ths 
of Moab and Jericho. The channel of the river is SO feet lower than the vnUsjr. 
The second feature is the central tahle-land, a continuation of 
and containing Mounts Hftbron^ 2,640 feet; Olivet, 2,666 feet; Qenadm, fest ; 
Taber, 1,006 feet. Carmel, the scene of theTishbite*s saotifle^ rises Over the ses^ 

** a short barren buttress.’* A third division is HbaLiUorai Jwin, along the sea , 
coast, and a fourth the ** Eastern Plateau.** 

At the birth of our Baviour, Palestine belonged to the B 011 UU 1 & and ims divided . 
into four parte: Galilee, in the N.W., bordenng on the sea of the samenamei 
Semaria, further 8., on the W. of the Jordan : Judea, still more S., bordering otf 
the M^coast of the Head Bea ; and Teresa, which was & of the Jordim* Xt hadofStt 
previously divided among the Twelve Tribes of IsraeL 
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Richard 1, in 1191 » and held by the Christians 100 years, after whioii 
it was retaken by the Saracens. In 1799 Napoleon I. besieged it for 
sixty-one days, when it was successfully defended by a Turkish 
garrison, aided by some British sailors, under Sidney Smith. In 1832 
it was taken by the Pasha df Rgypt’s son ; but in 1840 it was 
bombarded by a combined British, Turkish, and Austrian fleet, under 
Admiral Stopford, and restored to the Turks. 

Mountains* — The chief are: Taurus, 8., and Jlnft- 
Taurus E. of the table-land of Asia Minor; Lebanon, 

white mountain,’* and Anti-Lehamnf two rather insig- 
nificant ranges, near the E. coast of the Mediterranean ; 
the Armenian mountains, including Ararat, Olympus, and 
lia, diverge in many ranges. 

Taurus runs along the S. of Asia Minor in an irregular line, con- 
sisting of several distinct ranges, distinguished by local names. 

PaunM, a somewhat similar system, runs N.E. until it merges 
Into the mountains of Armenia, the highest point in the one being 
JSffidem, 11,700 feet, and in the other Arjish^JDagh, 13,100 feet. 

Olympus (9,000 feet), covered with snow the greater part of the 
year, is^of historical celebrity. Mount Ararat is held in veneration as 
the place where Noah’s Ark rested. Mount Ida (7,200 feet) is about 
30 miles from the site of ancient Troy. Tho chain called Alma Dagh 
' is in the N.W. of Asia Minor. 

Rivers. — The Euphrates, Tigris, Shat-eUArah, KhiU 
Irmah (flowing from Mount Taurus to the Black Sea), the 
Saharia (into the same sea), the Meinder (into the Archi- 
pelago), the Orontes, and the Jordan, “ the Descender.” 

The Buphrates, called by the ancients the ** Great River, ^ is 
formed of two streams from the Armenian mountains, the Kara Su 
and Murad* This river bursts through tho Taurus, flowing 4d miles 
ambngthe mountains. Por some distance it forms the boundary 
bc^waen Syria and Mesopotamia. Its total length, including that of 
the JSbdM^Arab, is 1,600 n il^.i. It overflows its banks every May. 

Tigris rises m the mountains of Kurdistan, flows S.E. to 
XHarbel^, then about 100 miles E. to Til, where it receives the Bitlis, 
now turns 8.B. through wastes until it joins the Euphrates at Kurna, 
when the united streams take the name of Shat^$l*Arah, which, after 
* course of 130 !»., enters the Persian Gulf by several mouths, 
Mosul, Baghdad, and the ruins of Nineveh, are also on the Tigris. 

LaJKOS, — ^Van, Tiberias, Dead Sea» and Merom. 



S$0 oownmxtn 

taiCB Tatifi amoDg lofty U ittit; 

along }t$ ^ores ; ia 70 lailes longi witli an area of 12,000 agoaia • 
miles. It is 5*000 feet abore sea le^oL 

Ii^e Tiberias, sea of GaUl^, or Gmmwreth, htm an 
sloik of the Jordan, and was frequently oxoased by the ill^alliCSL It 
is subject to quick and violent gales, which do not long confintte. 
Its waters are fresh, and dsh are abundant. It is 14 txiftea longasUd 
8 miles broad, and 620 feet below sea^levoL 

The Dead Sea, or Lake Asphaliitee^ **Lak6 of Bithumen,? baa lofty 
ragged hills on the E„ and less steep onos on the W. The Tatars 
are said to be so salt tharmen float on the surface like ooidcs*; .The 
water contains no living thing. It is 46 miles long, and d ^ 9 
bimd. Its surface is 1,300 feet below that of the Levant. \ It.latiie 
most depressed sheet of water on the globe. 

Coast Line — ^The 8. coast of Asia Minor has an irregular outline, 
with a bold surface to the sea, while on the W. nothing can ba more 
irregular, with deep bays and projecting peninsulas. The Basda* 
iiellea is a strait 40 miles long, and in one place only two broad* The 
western shores of the Black Sea are low, though the mountains :are 
not far from the shore ; but os we proceed E., the high ground beooaaas * 
very close to the shore, and very deep water near the land. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants consist of various races, ‘'bxougbt 
together by accident or conquest, hence possessing very few kindi^ 
features. The Turks, though the ruling face, are a small percentage 
of the inhabitants of Asia Minor and Armenia. As aTulc, they are 
honest, frank, temperate, and hospitable, though indolent. Closely 
allied to these are the Turkomans, who lead a nomadic lifein Arm^w 
and on the table land of Asia Minor* The Arabs constitute an 
important element of the population of Syria, Palestine, and Irak* 
Arabi. Closely allied to these are the Marmites (250,000), who ooot^py 
the hill country between Beyront and Tripoli, and are so name^fK^ni 
Moron, who converted them to Christianity in the fifth century. The 
Druses, a kindred trilie, live chiefly in Mount Lebanon* The Q-reeks 
are the buUrof the population in Asia Minor ; the Caucasi4ns .dyt^ 
in Armenia, and the Jews are spread all over the empite* 
Armenians, about 2 millions, are wealthy and influential. The 0r4$h$f 
about millions, dwell mostly in towns near the coasts 

ARABIA. 

Arabia is essentially a region of steppes and deaertSi with 
a fertile district near the coast. Its length, from noftih 
south, is about 1,500, and its breadth 1,000 mildiii* 
westhm portion, lying along the Bed Sea, beloogs to 
Turkey, and is called or the Land of Pilgrimage.’' 
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* &0 W.and S,W., andJDsserta, wMolimcludei 

the whole of the little-known interior, yet the following is 
^ xhore ijjjtelred division :i(l) Hei^at (3,260,000) ;-(2) El 
(3) Tmm and Asir (2,262,160); (4) Madnmut 
(1, 660 ^ 060 ), the region along the southern coast ; (6) Oman 
(1,350,000), the kingdom of Muscat; (6) Nedjed (the 
central desert region) and Bahrein (2,350,000), the country 
of the Wahabites. • • 

This targe peninsula much resembles Africa in its desert character. 
A plateau seems to rise in the interior, whose greatest elevation is 
8,000 feet, bordered on the west hj a mountain-chain or highland, 
running along parallel to the Red ^a,and apparently a continuation 
of Mount Lebanon. From the Straits of Babel-Mandeb anothei 
chain runs N.E. to Oman. In the N.E. of the country there is a 
large tract, consisting of sliifirng sands. 

The climate is hot and dry ; in many places rain and vegetation 
are almost unknown. The peninsula of Sinai, in the N.W., contauia 
the mountains Sinai and Horeb, so frequently mentioned in Scrip- 
ture; and further K. is a desert district, called EUTih^ or **The 
Wandering,*' evidently so named from the wandering of the children 
ol Israel in this wilderness. 

TOWNS.-*Mecca (60,000) ranks first, as the “holy city** of the 
Mussulman world, having been the birthplace of the prophet 
Mahomet. It is situated near the Bed Sea, and is greatly resorted to 
hy pilgrims. (20,000) is its port, and has active trade. 

Medina (16,000), directly N. of Mecca, is the place where Mahomet 
di^, a.x>* 632, and contains his tomb ; hence a place of pilgrimage. 
Yambo, ISO miles distant, serves as its port. 

Sapa (30,000), in the south, is the capital of the Turkish province, 
Mocha (7,000), known for the excellence of its coffee^ is a 
port north of the strait. 

OmiMl is an independent state, whose sovereign is called 
animaum, who also has possessions on theE. coast of Africa. 

Mhsoat (60,000), its capital, is a flourishing commercial town in the 
south, with trade in pearls, coffee, dates, myrrh, raisins, and amber. 

Bahrein, an island in the Persian Gulf, is an excellent station of 
the pearl fl^iy,*in which more than 1,000 vessels are engaged in 
the season; is the chief flshery station.' 

Productions, etc.— -The year is divid^ into three seasons— winter, 
spring, and summer 2 the flnt is very rainy and the last enoee&igly 
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hot Anhmil best knom lor ite)iOK«i, 4llxp^ 

gQiOB Thsreis no important river in it ; aMMtof tilt tintKMi.ltiMol 

an mUen in the rainj eeaeon, beoomlng flrioi up tikp! % ' 

BRITISH POSpBSSXOHS; V " ; ; ■ ^ 

Aden* (4.5,000), called the Gibraltar of the Baatr ittiMla niiea 

east of the Strait uf Babcl-Mandeb, on * etionglj^fortifledpm^ 
tory. It is an important coaling station In conne^on iritil tiw new 
route to India, and has belonged to Britain sinoa 1840* Perinif a 
awRll island in the strait, also belongs to Bntai&'-H)ooiipiei^>,1887» 

PERSIA, OR IRAN. 

Persia, ballot] by the natives A’tm, occupies the tabWand 
(from 3,000 to 6,000 feet high) between the OaspidA Sea 
and the Persian Gulf, extending from 26*^10 40® N. latitude, 
and from 44® to 61® E. longitude. 

It is bounded on the N. by Turkestan^ the Caspian, and Rnseiii]| 
Armenia ; on the E. by Afghanistan and Belooohistan ; on the W. 
by Asiatic Turkey ; and on the S. by the Persian Gulff and Arabian 
Sea. The surface varies much, from great fertility to desert sterility, 
the latter feature predominating. Near the seas the surfate is low, 
and the temperature very hot in summer. The lowland between tile 
Caspian and the Elburz, which is the N. boundary of the oentral 
plateau, is very luxuriant. In the W. the country is alw rich in the 
valleys; but in the E. lies a salt desert which is irreclaimable. 
Persia suffers much from scarcity of water. 

The following are the usual divisions of Persia ; — 


Provinces. Towns. 

1 Irak-Ajemi, - Teheran, Kashbin, Kashan, Ispahan, Hamadtm. 

2 Aaerbijan, • Tabriz, Urimiah, Miana. 

3 Ghilan, > Kesht, Lahijan. ''' 

4 Hazanderan, - Saree, Balfrush. 

5 Rhnzistan, > Shuster, Dizful, Hawlza. 

3 Farristan, > Shiraz, Bushire. 

7 Laristan, - Lar,Tanim. 

8 Kerman, > Kerman, Gombroop. 

9 Khorosan, - Heshed, Astrabad. 

10 Laristan, - Kermansbah. » 

* Or, Eden (Paradise), so named by theArabaon accoimtof its agreMbleidi^ 
andAeUghtfolsitnation. 

t aa island in this gulf, was oooupi^byonr troops in 1888 and m woe. 



It is B« of tl:^ Mbmi^ monniaiiiSt and ooiw: 

vMs of dei^ tablo-liSkiidB in t&e oentfOi with the desert of 
Zofong in the N.E. ' The riVers are here lost in Ihe sandy 
wastes. In the W.» among ^e hills, the sceneiy is beau* 
tifhli and some of tiie Streams even rhadi the Tigris. 
This r^ott {nK^uces peaches and figs. 

TeUeran (120,000), near the southern base of the Elhnrs, stands 
serenty nl£l0s from the Caspian. It is surrounded by a wall, and 
entered by four gates, and contains many bazaa^ It has beoi the 
capital sinoe 17S8; has trade in iron, ta^stry, etc. — ^is almost 
deserted by its inhabitants in the summer heat for cooler haunts. 
Ispahan, (80,000), in the S., on a plateau 4,000 feet above sea level, 
was once a very populous city. Its stone and seal cutters are the 
best in the world. H amad a n , in the W. , is a caravan centre between 
the capital and Baghdad. It is the ancient Echbatana, Kashan is a 
oentoe of trade between the capital and Ispahan, where glazed tiles 
are manufactured. Kaahbln (90,000), in the N., is a good commercial 
city, odebrated for grapes and nuts. 

2/ Azerbyan, the Granary of Iran, lies in the N.W., 
being separated from Caucasia by the river Aras, and con- 
taining the large lake ITrumiah. The surface is well 
diversified. 

Tahrin (110,000) is surrounded by gardens and orchards, and is a 
seat of transit trade with Europe. The climate is extreme, varying 
firom great heat in summer to intense cold in winter. Urumiah, near 
the W. shore of the lake of same name, is a considerable town. 
Mlaiia> a small town near the S., is remarkable for the Persian 
poisonous bug, Maragha has greatly declined. 

^ Ghilan is a very small province on the S.W. of the 
Oa^ian ; is low and swampy. 

K^Sbt (80,000) (Catpian 8,) is chiefly engaged in trade with Russia, 
but is very unhe^thy. It has silk factories. 

4. Mazaxidorail lies between the Caspian and Elburz 
range. Here orange, dtron, and cypress trees abound. 

Sail (20,000) is a flourishing town. It has good streets and houses. 

Baliruah (70,000)^ is a straggling town, which has suffered from 
its unhealthy situation. It has large bazaars and trade with Russia. 

5. EhUZistan borders the Persian Gulf on the N. and 
is drs^ned by the Zitrun and the JTerhah^ both tributarieif of 
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the Shat*el- Arab. The productioxia consiat of rieOi eottoxii 
sugaTi and indigo. 

Shuster, on the Karuiif was nearly depopulated by the plaguo Ip 
1832. 

6 & 7.— Farsistan and iiaristan border the Persian 
Gulf on the E. shore, being separated eaeh other by 
the MerJchneh mountains. The surface gradually riaes 
from the shore. Here is h^QBalhtegan {in FarBiataii)i from 
which much salt is procured. 

Shiraz (30,000), the capital of the former, in a beantiful dislriet, 
has trade in otto of roses and salt. Bushire (20,000) 

Father of Cities,” is a good port, with great intercourse ^th India. 
It was taken by the British, 1857 ; and the telegraph passes through 
it. Lately it has been desolated by a famine. Lar (10,000) is near 
the centre of the prorinoe. 

8. Kerman, once a kingdom, borders on Beloochistan^ 
and contains a surface very much a blighted wilderness* It 
is infested by robbers. 

Kerman (30,000), in one of the few fcrtUe tracts of th^ prOTinoei 
is walled, and has some manufactures. Qomhroon {St, of 
a port of less importance. .. . 

Khorasan, much the largest province, occupies the 
N.E., and has an elevated surface, interspersed wi^ valleys. 

Meshed (50,000), on the Tejend, in the N.E., is a holy oi^ of tbs 
Mahometans, and has manufactures of jewellery, swozd-blsd^ sad 
gold work. . . 

Astrahad (20,000) is in an unhealthy position, near the 
Caspian. Yesd (40,000), in the S.W. of this province, is an imjpor* 
tant caravan seat. 

Lliristan lies in the W., is bordered by hills, aodloim*, 
tains a valley through the centre of which the JSiri<A. raaa. 
This province extends N. almost to L. Uromiah. r ' ’ . 

Kermanshah (30,000) is modem, weQ-bnilt) soft 
trade in fruits, carpets, cottons, and swords. , 

Mountains. — The mountains of Feitut «r«f 
speaking, continuations of the Offoo^ssiwfi, *a4 

Aienenian systems, which enter on the norti^.woft^ 
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The mhm^ running parallel to the Caspian, from 16 to 20 miles 
^tant, is a continuation of the first-named. Many of its peaks are 
obyered with snow, and the highest, Mount Demavend, is 21,500 feet 
high. The Taurue enters near L. Van, and, turning S.E., ramifies 
into many parallel chains. On i|ie N,, the Elburz, on the W., the 
Zagroe, on the S., the Kerman, are the boundaries of the plateau, 
which extends to Afghanistan on the east. 

BiverSwr-The chief are the Karun, and the Kerkah, flowing into the 
Shat-^-A^b \ the Uzun and Kizii^j^rae, flowing into the Caspian. 

Lakes— JJrumiah is 80 or 90 miles long, with a mean breadth of 
25 miles. The water is clear and so salt that po fish can live in it. 
Balchtegan a>nd Shiraz are the other chief lakes, the former ve^ salt. 

Climate, etc — ^No <^untry in the world has a more varied climate 
and a drier and purer atmosphere. That of the lowlands near the 
Gulf consists of a good wintey and spring, a tolerable summer, with 
an excessive autumn heat. That of the plateau becomes more tem- 
perate as we proceed north, but in the jesert region heat in summer 
and oold in winter are intense. The lowlands on the borders of the 
Caspian, with mild winters, have hot summers. Long continued 
droughts are often injurious, and occasion periodic famines. 

Manufactures consist of cotton and woollen fabrics, shawls, 
carpets and felts. Silk is produced in every province, particularly in 
the If*, and is made into satin, sarcenet, brocade, and velvet, which 
are sent to Turkey and Bussia. Drugs, dried fruit, wine, and 
horses are exported to India. Caravans carry on trade in the interior. 
Opium has been extensively raised of late years. 

Indiabitaats. — ^The population is either settled or nomad, the 
fomier being generally dishonest, servile, and cunning. The nomads 
are Kiml% Arabs, Luurs, and Turkomans, each tribe being ruled by 
a chief, The Turkomans are the ruling race, and are courageous^ 
rtaaaly, and independent in spirit, but inveterate robbers. 


BELOOOHISTAN. 

B^opoliiaton oomprises several divisionfl, the N.£. being 
tui4^ the Khan of Kelai. It extends from Persia to the 
month the Indus, and inoludes tracts of sandy desert, 
of rooky mountains, and a plateau in the interior. 
‘Prom iQodia it is separated partly by the Sola range. The 
of %o^goun4aiy, Cunly peopled, consists of a series of 
deseeiid^g to tli« sea, vrUle the N. ia a aeiief. of 
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Generally ipeaking* the Bihckm^ who iq^eek o eomipl Peraian 
dialeoti dwell in the W. ThaPr«le«i^whoqpeeh»iihdeei^ 
piind;^y dwell In the E. They aran hardy nee. 

Kelat (20,000), enoloaed by a mud wall, atande 8,000 ft ahon tea 
levdL Almondfi, melons, and dates tin the ehM XModttBfefaoa of the 
neli^boiirhood. Thie city was in 18S9 talmi faiy fho'Britidi. 
Gtmdava ie the winter reeidenoeof the khan. It ii tl. n iwtile 
fneovlnoeof the same name £. of thjBHala site,/ - 

Qaettab is a stopping plane "for eantana paraing ^ 

Bpleu Pass, through Ciyidahar to Shlkaxpoor (OO^OOOh 
and has a British ganiaon. The GteideM Paw UaBonftr'^. i^^ 
is tibe only peat* BtUh is 75 miles N. of it* ' * 

Alexander the Great led his army, in hkntimfeDiii XadhiiM, 
this country. . ‘ . 

AFGHANISTAN. 

This, the ** Country of the Afghans/^ lies between the 
parallels of 29*^ and 37^^ N. latitudei and between 61* 
and 73* E. longitude, and is nominally under the Ai&ecw of 
Cabool. It was once a monarchy, but now conaisAe of 
three almost independent states, with capitals of the same 
names — Calool^ Herat^ and Candahar — Seutan is tribaiaiy to 
Herat, and Sewentan to Oandaliar ; besides the fidlon^g 
provinces inhabited by pastoral tribes — Baidt$han (cap. 
Faizahad, on the Oxus), consisting of an elerated di^ot 
known on account of its ruby mines, Wahhm (oap. AigbiA, 
on the Panjah), a valley state on the N.BL, Kundm (cap* 
Kundu%)y all N. of the Hindoo Koosh, with 
(cap. Chiirdt)^ Kohkian (cap. Charikar)^ Sooth, , 

It consists of a central table-land, l^as the Snlimsa nsom^elns 
on its E. border, which form a barrier towards India, rising 11, 800 ft. 
a little 8. of the Gomul pass. The Cabool river presents an. (^peeing 
to the Indus, which it joins, and drains toe H.E. of the eonnlcyv Its 
valley is named from W. to E. Kohool, Jolalabad^ and JMhswsr, 
toe first abont 39, and the second 45 miles long. TIm^ , 
mountains, over which is the Ehyber pass (20 ei« l0O|p> 0/ Of 8 
ft. high), through which the British army passed, l^i^ 
terrible loss (but very easily in 1879), is between IrislttlM imA 
PeiSiawnr. llie plain of Pethawwr m, long, with gentle riofl^ 
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sadmOlabi, Tbm^ i 
(4lTer/oop^ ild% J 
N.aftheOii^ 

The b hiMveeA ii end the more westorlj range Eoh^ 

ittii.'b 8^96 ft. high. !l'ha Famir table-land, ** the roof of 
the wozldf’* ie 10,000 to 14,000 ft. high (see p. 385), 180 miles long, 
and 100 ecmtainiiig the eouroee irf the Ome and the Ihdaa, 
imdoofibdiMthaimwdmonthaof they^ ItiaKE. olBadaheham 
The jber Jffiimtmd, running into p^ SMtanf drains the S.W. of the 
ooontfj. It b 700. ei. in length, ^e seeks the i^dos. S. of 
the CMmol rm mount Sajtd JTe^, and further d. the river Kurr^ 
)o(nS'fhe Inliiis, its tributary Shamil draining the vaU^. 
The dijwote b rhry varied. Ihie fleeoed ^eep and goats are the 
most Tsdnable stock. Wolves infest the mountaahs. The people are 
treecherons, revengeful and rapaoious, 

’f0WK8.-OalMOl (60,000) (Cotoof j has a large basaar. In 1839 it was 
entered by the British troopi, who. m 1842, were compelled to retreat in 
the depth of winter, and several officers and men were murdered by the 
peoffie, owing to the pusillanimity of the British generals. Jelalabad 
j^OOOl (CotooQ, 100 m. E., is famous for a gallant defence, in 1842. by a 
Britbn force under Sir R. Sab, who was relieved by Sir Qeo. Pollock. 
Ghuinee or Ohasnl (20,000) is a reduced fortress, captured by the British 
in 1839. in,1842, and in 1880. It is 7,700 ft. above sea level. Candahar 
(80.000) has manufactures of arms, suks, and woollens, and is a caravan 
station between Persia and India. Herat (20,000), a walled town in the 
K. W», stands in a beautiful valley, aud has trade with Persb. 


INDIA, OR HINDOOSTAN. 

Jildia, or Hindoostan, is the central peninsula of Asia. 

, On the K. are the Himabya mountains ; in the K.W. it b eepa- 
rat^ ft^ Af ghanbtau by the Sulimanf and from Beloochistan by 
tlbjlfsb lhonntaixis. Its length fromBulti, in Cashmere, to Cape 
Oomosinir b about 2,000 m,, and its breadth, on the 27th paralld, b 
l,18i0 ; but tr.>m the month of the Indus to Assam b 1,600 m. 

naturally falls into two divisions, peninsular 
atfd i^tlnental, the latter being situated N. of a line from the mouth 
of Jffib.Indns to that of the Ganges. There are Rve physical regions : 
(1) The great mountain barrier on the N., already described ; (2) the 
pl^ of the Ganges and Indus, the former exceedingly fertile, the 
latter, ih meet places, exhibiting extreme sterility; (3) Maiwah^ a 
triangnbl^^shap^ plateau, extending from Ddbi to the Taptee valley 
a|id ^ (^ntpoora mountains; (4) the iDsccaii, bordered by the Ghauts 
ontbe A end W;, the Neilgherri on the S. ; the K. boundary b not 
e|iu)tly • (0) the maritime plainsalong the S.E. audS.W» 
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coasts. The second distriot is unosually level, no elevation rising evenly 
to inore than 1,200 feet. It is widest in the W., where it extend 
from the SuUman to the Arraculli mountains, running N.£. from 
the Bunn of Catch. In the £. <it extends from Cuttack, on the 
Mahanuddy, to Chittagong, on the N.E. of the Bay of BengU* In 
the centre it is considerably contracted. The platenu extends ftoxa 
the Arravulli on the W., to the Sautpoora mountainsi and merges 
into the plain from Delhi, along the banks of the Jutnm, and indudes 
the Vindktfa mountains in the S. Its rivers, with the exception of 
the Kerhudda, seek 'the /Ganges. 

The Deccan attains a mean elevation of 2,000 feet, and has ia genand 
slope towards the east. The fifth region contains several spurs of 
the W. Ghauts, which sometimes descend to the shore. On fho 
Coromandel coast the rivers have largo deltas, and the Camatio is one 
of the richest districts in India. 

OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. 

Our great Indian empire has a kind of dual govopmhdnt 
— a Secretary of State, assisted by a council of 15 members 
sitting in London, and the Qovemor*General,* who, vrilh 
a council of live members, presides at Calcutta. ®bLe 
popular division consists of the presidencies of 
Madras, and Bombay. But for administrative purposes 
British India is divided into 12 provinces, which are sub* 
divided into 53 divisions or commissionerships, consistilig ol 
231 “ Eevenue and Judicial’’ districts, again sttbdiyidsd 
into 1,114 executive subdivisions; the village, 
about one-fourth the size of an average Snglisli paxi^, 
being the unit.! About three-fifths of the*. wHolo. is 
directly under our rule, yet we derive Uttledi]H9otpeoi]|^ar^ 
advantage from this great country, though ite 
revenue amounts to sixty millions a year. It is, hdWeVer^ 
a great training-ground for youthful statbSindn aud 
ticians, a grand market for home manufacturers, 
sive trading depot, hut, above all, India is a oompetiliTe 
field for the redundant literary population of the motl&er 
country, for the development of which Britain hasunhesi- 
tatingly advanced her capital and Staked her credit. 

•*'ne liolds the most lucrative post under the Britts crown. It linforih £4S,<bO 
a year, indoding salary and perquisites. 4 See page 9lf» 
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PBESIDBNOy OF BENGAL. 

Ohief Dirisions. 

Towns. 

The Lower Process, S 

The NorUi*W68t Provinces, 

Code, 

The Puii|ah, 

Kagpoor, etc<i 

Calcutta, Serampore, Patna. 
Agra, Cawnpore. " 

Lucknow, Oude. 

Lahore, Hooltan, Delhi. 

Najpoor, Chanda. 


DEPENDENT STATES, 



1 — • 

— 

Chief Divisions. 

Towns. 


Hyderabad, Bersr, 

Hyderabad, Aurungbad. 


Holkar's and Scindla’s Dominions, 

Indore, Gwalior. 


Dhar, Bhopal, etc., 

Dhar, Bhurtpoor. 


Rajpootana, 

Bundelcund and Bewab, 

Jhodpore, Boundee. 

Band, Rewah. 


Bhawulpore, 

Bhawulpore. 


Sikh States, 

Puttiala. 



Bengal is a flat district, well watered by rivers, which 
swell in the rainy season, leaving a rich alluvial deposit on 
the country near. Shallow lakes are numerous. JRice is 
tibe principal food, and the ordinary grain crops, beans, 
peas, millet, poppies for opium, fruits and vegetables, are 
also produced. Silk, tea,* rice, and cotton are largely cul- 
tivated. It is governed by 10 commissioners. 

The Lower Provinces embrace the lower course of 
the Oanges, an^ include Sendai Proper, Bohar, higher up 
the river, with a part of which is low and sterile 

in the coast districts. 

Oelcutta (600,000) (JSooghly), the capital of British India, is about 
100 lO. the sea. It is divided into two parts : the one inhabited 
by Baropeans and native merchants, is beautifully laid out, with 
idide streets and handsome public edifices ; the other, ** Black Town,*' 
is srowded with inhabitants, but it is very filthy. Ships of a large 
sise Wi come up to the town,* which is defended by Fort William, 
one of the strongest fortresses ^ the world. In 1756 the town was 
taken by Suxajah Powlah, and 146 British soldiers staffed into a 
' small sqaare room called the ** Black Hole,** of whom 123 were 
wiflboaled before the following morning. The commerce is very 
extensive. The Jute and ootton f aot<nies number nearly twenty ; and 
its educational establishments are liberally patronised. .• 


* The cultivation of teals rapidly ipreaditig. We pay India above twonilUcma 
liortlieteaeheieUsiuathoxiie. - 

t Ori««a is about as law sad as populous^as SooClaad, of deltaic fonaatica, 
with an increaiifis area, sublectto deitruotfvsfioods. anddisastrouadioiighte. 
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Plassy, to the N., 70 m. distant, is memorable for the victory oi 
Cliye» 1757, which overthrew Sorajah Dowlah, and laid the'founda* 
tion of the Indian empire. Serampore {JSooghly) waa purchased 
from the Banes, 1845. Moorahedabad* (150,000) (Gatiyes), a 
thriving* corid town, has silk, ^rpet, and embroidery making. 
Mongliyr (30,000) (Oanyes) has hardware manufactures. Dacca 

(60.000) , on a branch of the Brahmapootra, once the seat of great 
musUn manufactures, has some cotton weaving. Patna (200,000) 
(Ganyft)^ 370 m. from Calcutta, is enclosed by a brick wall, has brisk 
trade in riee, opium, indigo, wheat, and saltpetre, and was ^0 scene 
of the murder of ^00 *Englishmen by the Nabob, 1763. is the 
chief town in Bahar. Gaya (40,000) is a place of pilgrimage. Behar 
or Bahar (25,000) has fallen into decay. Cuttack (30,000) ( JfeAe* 
nuddy) is a decaying town, with manufactures in brass. Juggernaut 
(near Chilka Z.), on the coast, is a place of pilgrimage, and was long 
notorious for its barbarous rites. 

The N.W. Provinces include the upper and middle 
Ganges. They consist of seven divisions, under oommis* 
sioners : Agra, Allahabad, JSenareB, Meerut, ItohUmnd,* 
Kamann, and JhansL The surface iu the N. is saudy, and 
much less moisture falls than in Bengal. Several canals 
have been cut to assist irrigation — ^the grand trunk is 350 
miles long, and its offshoots 460. 

Agra (142,661) {/umna) stands in the midst of a sandy plain, and 
contains some splendid specimens of Saracenic architecture. The 
fortress, or residency, was held during the Indian mutiny, though the 
insurgents held the town. Benares (175,000) (Oartges) is midway 
between Calcutta and Delhi (400 m. from each). Tho houses dfb 
close together, and the streets narrow. It is a holy city of the 
Hindoos, mid a great seat of trade in diamonds from Bunddcund, 
shawls from the N., and muslins from the S.E. It is the resideiioe 
of the court of cironit, and has an English college. AllflhalMMi 

(60.000) is, from its position at the oonflnence of the Jumna with th^ 
Ganges (70 m* from Benares), held sacred by the Bfehmins, who 
flock to it in crowds as pilgrims. It has a powder factory i^beait^ 
tifol military barracks. It is tho capital of the N.W. ^ovinoeii , Bl 
the mutiny of 1857, nine young officers, eight other oilloMti, and 
more than thirty Europeans, were here massacred by the native teocpi^ 
Oawnpore (113,000) (fiangei), chiefly built of brick, a mflitaiy 
station, la one of the most important central dties; and^ Unlesi When 
eloude of dnst envelop it in the hot season, is a pleasant^rnUdmiea. 
He|^ were perpetrated, in 1857, the brutal massacres of NssuihSal^ 
when 200 British women and children suffered the most esinA hatch 
eries, and whose bodies he caused next day to be thrown into a welL ' 

• almost the Mans M oar otslft or hMi. 
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Hurdwar (100,000) (Ganges)^ near the base of the monniains, 
U a good oommeroial mart, where numbers of Hindoo pilgrims 
assemble. It has a large annual fair.^ Jhausi (20,000) has a 
oonidderable tri^e and a large population. The Europeans were 
all murdered here in 1807. In4858 Sir H. Bose took it hj storm. 
The manufacture of bows and arrows is its chief industry. Feruck- 
abad (130,000) is a walled town, which has active trade with Cash- 
mere. Miraapore (70,000) is a well built town, with trade in silk and 
eotton, and a carpet manufactory. Meerut (30,000) is the head- 
quarters of the Bengal artillery. Here, the mutiny first broke put, 
10th Hay 1807. Bareilly (106,000) is an impoftant manufacturing 
town, producing carpets, hardware, embroidery, and cabinet works. 
Westward is Simla, the favourite summer residence of thegovemors- 
general. It is 7,866 feet above sea level, and has cool bracing air. 
Oalpee (20,000) has manufactures of paper and sugar-candy. It is 
fortified, and commands this part of the Jumna. Almora (10,000) is 
0,300 feet above sea level, on the side of a mountain. 

Oudo or Oudh, annexed by Lord Dalhousie, 1856, 
is situated between the Ganges and Nepaul, and is well 
watered by streams from the mountains. Its area is about 
24,000 fquare miles, and its population above 11,000,000. 
The surface is a plain, sloping from N.W. to S.E., and 
drained by the Gumtif Gogra^ and the Raptee, It produces 
cereals, mustard, rice, wheat, maize, sugar, tobacco, soda, 
salt, and cotton. The inhabitants, mostly Hindoos, are 
warlike, and chiefly supplied the notorious Sepoys in the 
late mutiny. It has four commissioners. 

Lucknow (300,000) {Oumii) is surrounded by a well- wooded 
country. Its large and fantastic palaces are the chief attraction. 
The site of the city is extensive, and the domes and minarets rise 
among green trees of glorious foliage. In the mutiny of 1857, tho 
garrison defended the residency under Sir H. Lawrence and Sir H. 
IXaveloc^ fof 87 days, against 60,000 native troops, until' relieved by 
Sir CcJin Campbell, who then made one of the most masterly retreats 
on record, It has considerable transit trade by rail and river. 

OiidO (^000) (fiogra)^ the capital of the late kingdom, is now much 
decayed^ Fynabod (90,000) (G'oyra) is also rapidly declining. Its 
gfucdm are celebrated fpr grapes and other fruits. 

TiiePuz\jab, an extensive territory in the N.W., has 
belonged to Britain since 1849— -so named from tho five 
rivers^* which water it. Spurs from the Himalayaspenetrate 
in the N., and enclose nice vadleyss but in the & the 



^ rm cousanw^ 

osjf dcmtioii is the SaU JStmi^ 

OhsituAr rising to 2>000 feet. On 
thit mil is fertile, elsewhere sandy 
118x107, maize, indigo, cotton, 

Two-thirds of the population are 

doos, one sixth Sikhs. It exports ifhest 

through Calcutta in large quantities. - ' , 

Labore (100,000) {JRav€ie) is alarge aadimpiwtsat.riijibi^^ 
by a brick wall 7 mil^ ini ciroumferenoe. It ooataiaa ineay ta^ as 
woll as nambers of mosMiucs and liindoo templeB. It osim ittike onz 
possocision in 1S49, and is now a railway oeutre, and' is the ndtgioiui 
capital of the Sikiia. 

Delhi (170,000) (/ama.i), long the capital of the IMIahomsUn eiaptie 
in Indiii, ataniN about 270 m. from Cawnpore. The present dty waa 
built in 1631, hiio houses of brick, many palaces, and mosqiies with 
gilded domes. An extenaire inland trade, and some mannlaetares of 
scarfs, etc., are carried on. In IS57 the mntineera seized the ctty, in 
which they were then besieged : it was retaken by the BriitUb, 
September following. Here on 1st January 1877, Queen Victoria tra» 
proclaimed Empress of India, with great pomp. • 

Amritsir (90,000) has manufactures of cottons^ silks, andriiawla. 
Perozepore {Sutlej) is an important military station. Ill its neigh'* 
bourhood were fought the battles of Ferozeshah^ Moodk$€t and 
{Sutlej) (1810) ; and a little N., Gujerat and Chillienwallahf the fonner 
gained by Lord Gough, 1849. Mooltan (80,000) (jOhenak) was ti^n 
after an obstinate struggle, 1849. It has manufactures of silks, 
shawls, and carpets. Peshawur (50,000) {Cabool)^ near the entrSnes 
to the Khyber Pass, is a strong frontier military position, With JU|i^ 
creasing transit trade. Atak or Attock {XndtU) is the place Where 
most of the armies invading India crossed the river, including thalTol 
Alexander the Great. Murri {Jkelum), on a hill, is the resort of tks" 
governor and higher officials during the hot scsson. OartiafeMS 
{Indus) is the most northern town in India. 

The central Provinces are— Nagpoor, 
within the Deccan, and in the S.K. much of ita 
covered with jungle — ^the haunt of numhera of 
Sagar and Nerbudda give much eoal. 
pies a high ground. . ; 

Nagpoor (10,000), ^Hhe town of serpents,*' has trade 
and cutlery.' The railway extends to it. , ^ 

Ajraeer (34,763) is an important town on the B. of the iMravu)]) , 
mountains, surrounded by a stone wall, and entered by, five gates 
hi October there is a large annual fair. 



iiff > wHole difitriot from W. to R 

botmtry is to the E. ; the soil is" admirably 
adaptcid,l6» eottoni maizes and mustard. The Nizam has 
been a . British ally since 1768. Berati on the pro* 
dttoes .miioh cotton. It has about 10^000^ square miles of 
forests. 

HyileralMUl (20,000) (Jhri#y)— ‘‘Liona* Town’*— is in a central 
positioa. Ita artisans are noted for tlieir skill in diamond-cutting, 
the distdot containing many precious stones. Beautiful gardens 
adom the enyirozus of this city. 

Secunderabad contains the British cantonment. Golconda, 
sered miles W., contains a fortress in which the Nizam’s treasures 
arek^t. It was once renowned for diamond-cutting. Aurangabad 
($0,1(100) is a declining town in i^e N.W. Assaye, is a small Tillage 
at which, Wellesley defeated the Mahrattas, 1803. 

IndorS and Gwalior, or HolkarU and Scindia'a do- 
minions, are several detached districts N. of the Yindhya 
hills ; and'in the valley of the Nerbudda, Dhar and Bhopal, 
BuihMauni and B^voah are in the same neighbourhood; 
and more N. are Bholpoor and Bhurtpoor, Rampoor is en- 
(ddied by Bohilcund. 

Indore (iff, 000) is a rather mean-looking town with little trade. 
MboW is a small town in the same state, and a^ntish cantonment. 

(ff0,000) is the capital of Scindia, and is well-fortified. It 
was tike scene of an active insurrection in the late Indian mutiny. 

or t^|dn (1^ one of the seven sacred cities of the 

Hindooiy Ukar is the capital of a small princedom of the same name. 
Bbotfal, on the N. side of the Yindhya hills, is surrounded by a de- 
esyU ;#alL Bburtpoor (100,000) was the scene of an obstinate 

attlok ot lioid Lake, 180$. It has groat trade in salt. 

% 

Et(|giOOtai&fk is about the size of the United Elingdom. 
It embraces most of the Indian desert, the Aravulli moun- 
tcdns, aftd eome of the Mahah plateau. It is almost rainless, 
and unless on the banks of the rivers sterile. Inthedesert 
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nothing but droves of vild nase^ fosos, «nteb|ies, 
and desert-rats are met. It is waWnd ehieQf by thd 
Zsesy and affluents of the Jumna. 

Joudnoor (100,000) (loony) is & fine town, oeet^fyilgig a stronx 
positioii. 

Jeypoor (50,000) is an elegant oity^ with a iMMiva obrnn^bovy, 

Bhawulpore extends along the banks of t|ie, ffmt, a 
river formed by the junction of the Beas and 8n^. It. is 
extremely barren, unless on the river border^ wher^ Indigo, 
rice, sugar, tobacco, and fruit are raised in ooh^dwable 
quantities. S ikhim is a small state, separating Kepaul 
from Bhotan — capital, ISmlomg. 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


Divisiona. 

Towns. 

- .. .f 

i 

North and South Coucan, 1 

Bombay, Tannah. 

Poonah, Ahmednuggur, | 

Poonah, Ahmednnggar, SattaPa* 

Kbandesh and Goojo^at, 

Surat, Baroohe, Al^odabad. 

SclQde, or Sind, 

Hyderabad, Tattah, Kurraohee. 

DEPENDENT STATES.* 

Goolerat and Gulcowar’a 

1 Baroda, Cambay. 

Dominions, 


Cntchp 

Bhooj, Mandavi. 

Kolhapur, 

Kolhapur* 


Bombay, the smallest presidency, is on the sreirtem 
side, with a coast-line ntenfflng firom Oanara, in the B., tb 
the mouths of the Indus, with an inward reach vtScying from 
200 to 300 miles. With the exception of Soinde, ifh^ 
borders on Beloochistan, Bombay may be divided into three 
physical regions : (i.) the two Concans, between ths Ghante 
and Arabian Sea, which have a very high temperature, 

• Ite ■pteadonrof the DsUve priDow, their gUtterins < U«moni|ii , their nateld 
sold, their rerr gone meiinfectutedout of the prectoueipetele, r e pt ees et toe much 
metMl andpriTation of a helplen race, whoie iaduattp MtreaaKirefw thslnawr 
of the piiBoe thMk the amelioration of the people. 
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sometimea reaching 115°; (ii.) tiia £. slope of the same 
mottntabis, frequentlj subject to droughts; (iii.) the dis- 
trict around the raou^s of the rivers Taptee and Nerbudda, 
an alluvial tract. This preqjdenc^ includes the best cotton 
fields of India, with an increasing exportation. Many of 
the ParuM, descendants of the ancient fire-worshippers of 
Persia, whose mechanical dexterity, mercantile probity and 
industry are well known, are located near the coast* The 
exports consist of cotton, opium, coffee, pepper, ivory, and 
guns. The area is about' the same as that of the United 
Kingdom, and the population about 12,000,000. 

Bombay (650,000) — ^froxn two Portuguese words (bom-bahia) mean- 
ing good harbour — stands on a small island of the same name, which 
is about nine miles long, in a rather picturesque position, with the 
mountain range of the Ghauts in the distance behind. It is strongly 
fortided, and many of the houses have trees and shrubs with small 
gardens attached. Shipbuilding is carried on, and its commercial 
enterprise^ is of the first magnitude. During the last few years the 
expoi^ of ootton have greatly increased. Its commerce is yery 
extenaiye. 

Poonah, with Sattara, etc., lie inland, and enjoy a more 
temperate climate than the coafit. The district is chiefly 
watered by the Kitina and its tributaries. 

Poonah (80,000) {Muta) formerly the capital of the Mahratta 
empire, stands in a dry plain, about 100 by rail from Bombay. 
It contains a Sanscrit college, and is the chief military station of the 
Deccan, 

Almiednuggur (20,000) is about 70 m. N.£., and is an important 
town. It was taken by Wellesley, 1803. Sattara, about 115 S. 
from Bombay, is also an important military station. 

KhBdldeshi embracing the middle course of the Topfes, 
and 0OOj6rat, containing this riyer’s mouth as well as 
that of the Nerbudda (and enclosing the gulf of Cambay)| 
produi^muchof theindiancottonfrom their rich alluvial soil, 

. Wthip the sun, and nrostrate themadveB on the tea-chore at stmiiaa 
and cimfet. They were driyen from their own country by the Hahometi^)#, and 
not a few have attained to podtions of eminenoe. 
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Surat (100,000), at the mouth of the Taptee^ is declining. It has 
an hospital for i^ed and maimed animals. Here the East Indian 
Company established their first factory. 

Baroohe, (30,000) is an Ul^boilt town near the luouth of the Nor- 
bndda. 

Scinde embraces the lower part of the Indus valley, 
where rich crops of rice, barley, etc., with sugar and indigo, 
are raised. The remaining surface includes part of the great 
Indian desert. The inhabitants consist of a larger p^por* 
tion of Mahometans to Hindoos than in any other {^vince. 

Hyderabad (20,0()0), the capital, stffiuds on an eminence, and bi^ 
manufactures of arms. Mecmee is a few miles distant, where Sir. 0. 
Napier defeated the Beloches in 1843. 

Kurraohee (20,000), the principal port, and now the principal tele- 
graph station, is rapidly rising into importance. 


Qoojerat, one of the gardens of India, a part of which 
has been annexed, contains the peninsula between the gul& 
of Cutch and Cambay. Oambay is a small ua^ve 
state. Cutch is subject to earthquakes. Kolapore and 
Sawunt-Warree are small nativo states. 

Baroda (100,000) is a good trading city, but not increasing in im- * 
portance. Cambay, on the estuary of the Xtiyer Myh$^ has manu- 
factures of stuffs, chintz, and silk, and is a small seaport. 

BbocO, in the plain, is the capital of Catch, and hai} manufaoturea 
of gold and silver. 

MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


UiTisions. 


Towm. 


The Carnatic,* 

K. Circars, 

8. eanara aad Malabar, 
Mysore, 

Coimbatore, 

Codrg, 


Madras, Aroot, Tsnjore^ 'li 
Ganjam, Masulipatam, 0<^ga.. 
Mangalore, Cannauor% Callout. * 
Mysore, Bangaiore, Seringa^tdltt* 
Coimbatore. 

Mercara. 


•The Camatie, a familiar, though not a geographical tcm, eoetetidi from Cto# 
Oomoiia aa far aa the mouth of the Kictoa. The MdUtbaf coaH iha 

W. shore from Oape Comorin as far W. aa Mangalora; and the aahil 

nma^ the E. ana tibe term ia applied to fiiaseaonly. 
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dbpbnbxkt states. 


Divistous. 

Towns. 

Cochin, • • 

s 

Cochin. 


Travancore, • • 

• 

Trivandrum. 


Jeypoor, etc., • • 

• 

Jeypoor. 



Madras embraces the whole south of the Indian penin- 
sulst including the E. and W. coastg, with the exception 
of the French possessions. On the E. its N. limit is the 
Chilka Lake. ** The opposite coast regions remarkably con- 
trast in their climate. On the E. side there is more conti- 
nuous and intense dry heat than in almost any other part 
of India. At the midnight hour the thermometer is not 
unfrequently above 100*. Woodwork shrinks and warps; 
naUs are loosened, and fall out of doors and tables ; glass 
gl<$be8 and shades are cracked.*'^ On the W, side, however, 
the excessive humidity is the chief climatic characteristic. 
In the S. the Great Elephant Forest rups 160 w., with a 
width of 30 m. 

l^adrM (400,000) {B, of Bengal) is a bandsomo city with a very 
bad harbour — ^merely a roadstead two miles distant — which only 
flat-bottomed boats or rafts to enter the town. It has 
trade in stufEs, ootton, and indigo. It is defended by Fort St. George, 
which pontains the government offices and the oourts of justioe. 
Madras has a university and a. grammar sohooL The climate is hot, 
bat not unhealthy. It was taken by the French and much injured 
in 1744| but restored at the peace, 1748. Great quantities of ice are 
used Iw the inhabitants, in consequence of the heat of the climate. 

AroQt (50,000) was the place where Lord Olive, in 1751, gained 
his drst mihtsry laurels. In the neighbourhood is a tank to hold 
water ih^the dry season, 8 miles long. VeUore (50,000) was the scene 
6t S rpassSore of the British officers by the native troops, 1806, in a 
mutiny. Tni^ore (80,000) (Cauvory), a chief city of the Hindoos, is a 
tpfim witb very considerable manufactures. Trichinopoly (30,000) 
(CtMSsry) is s. strong town with manufactures of cutlery, jewellery, 
sadi ^MSpdota ^e best quality. Ouddsdore, on the E. coast, 
Wfil ^0 ^n^, who had seised it two years pxeviousiy, 

• IpUasf’s Gwwmpky.--Chsiabers. .«> 
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hj Sir E. Goote, in 1760. It was again taken by the French in 1781, 
and was undergoing a siege by us at the peace of 1783. Tranquebar^ 
further S., was purchased from the Dutch, 1846. 

The N. Oircars district 6x|e]idB from th^ Ghilka Lake 
along the Cai*natic coast to the mouth of the Eistna, with 
a low shore, rising as we go inland. 

» Qaqjam is now almost in ruins. Cbicacole (50,000), in, a more 
salubrious situation, has been more fortunate. Meusulipatcon (25,000), 
near the mouth of th^ KUtna^ has manufactures of chintzes mus- 
lins, and carries on an actiye trade with China, Arabia, etc. 

Malabar and S. Ganara are similarly situated on the 
W. coast, being greatly covered with mountains, the slopes 
of which are richly clad with sandfd wool, teak trees, and 
other valuable timber. The shore is sandy. The district 
produces cocoa-nuts, rice, spices, pepper, and ginger. 

Mangalore (15,000), though with a very bad harbour, is one of the 
principal ports for the exportation of rice. * 

Calicut (20,000) is remarkable as the first place in India visited by 
Vasco de Gama, 1498. It gave its name to the well-known article 
calico. Cannanore (20,000), the best harbour on this coast, is the 
principal British station in Malabar. Beypoor is a little S. of Calicut. 

Coimbatore lies almost entirely E. of the W. Qhauts, 
between the Malabar and Carnatic coasts, with the Neil- 
gherry Hills on the N., which decline gradually into the 
table-la nd of Mysre. Goorg, on the N.W., with beau- 
tiful well-cultivated valleys, and a diversified surface, the 
lowest point of which is 3,000 feet high, was an indepen- 
dent principality. The annual rainfall is 120 inches. It 
contains several ramparts, rising from ‘20 to 25 feet, 
evidently constructed in remote antiquity for defensiire 
purposes. 

Coimbatore, a large town, a station on the Madras railway, Is oir 
the S. declivity of the Keilgheriies, Kear the town is a great gorge 
in the W. Ghauts, which admits of the free passageol both monsooba' 
Utacamundyor Ooty, a sanitorium for Europeans, is sitoaM amps^ 
the leUs. Mercara* theoapital of Ooorg, stands 4,000 feet abovesea 
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andia inhabited by an indnaf^oiif vaee 

Mneeni. , 

Mysore ia an inland district, almost as large as Scot- 
land^ consisting Ipr tlie most part of a table-land, 
drained by tile Oauvezjri the Pennar, and other rivers. The 
climate is healthy and pleasant, and the productions are 
einpamont pepper, coffee, silk, cotton, and sago. It is inti- 
mately connected with ihe history of Hyder Ali, and his 
son^ Tij^O Sahib. The population about* 5,000,000. 

Mysore (55,000) oontains the British Besidency. Its hquses are 
bollt pl task 

Setihgapatam (12,000) was strongly fortified by Tippoo Sahib, 
who made it the capital of his dominions. It ia on an island in the 
OauTory. < In 1792 it was attacked by Lord Cornwallis, who com* 
uellea tl^e Kissam to give pp hall his dominions. In 1799 it was taken 
by the.British, and Tippoo Sahib killed. Bangralore (140,000), a cUiet 
itti^lltsxy statloB, is most centrally situated — stormed by us 1791. 

TraVt^COre and Oochin form the S.W. extremity pf 
S.\In£a.;iT^ among the most favoured places as 
rega^ soli and climate — the valleys give abundance of 
the beit ippe ; the hills^the best timber of pine and teak. 

Cochin (30,000) has ship-building, and is a highly commercial 
town, though its harbour i$ not good. Trivandrum^ (12,000), the , 
oi^tal of Travancore, is at the mouth of the Karamany. It hM an 
obserVaioxT* Quilon (15,000) is a port further N. 


INbEPBl^EliT ETATES. 

XlMei eenaist of Cash^m' 0 , in the N., bordering on the. 
Pttxjjnb j /JVdpstf^i On the southem slope of the Simalayas; 
and JBhoiimf. further east, on the same slope. 

lies, imbedded in high mouk^ns, amongst 
^ wMehl' a^ .some very lofty summits. It isone o/ the most 
inisrestihg 'poi^ of the earth, oonsLsting of an elevated " 
vilfey, bcMpred by hills of^ from 80 to' 00 miles lonir, with 
of (boo foot . It 
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40 miles in eirenit, through which the Jhdum flows, and 
hringa with it the drainage of the whole valley. The staple 
ppduotion is rice ; fruit-trees and iobm are cnltivaied with 
great care; wheat and other (jrahi oropa are alsn raised ; 
^dieep are plentiful ; and the Oaahio^ g^c^t .h^a $(Mg hoot 
, Junou8 for his long siU^ hair. The mmnfitetaraa consist 
of shawls (of goat’s hair), leather, flceams, and attar of 


rosea. 

Sarisagur or Casliiiiare (40,000), gr i 

Jhdnin, near the centre of the pUia, I ' 

^ Bagnificeat aomwy 
I* shawl, wooDen and eetton ] 

Sia 7 %sUe fee bergea BariiinBlaj 
Ihe xtrer hnaks Aran^ i 
on the /Mbm, Iskardoisft Xdttle 



Ganges on the 8. Much of tits;’' 
nigged mountains, with long.4tini!(Kr/ 
gngea in some places. Mountc JSwreid^tihe'] 
the world), overhangs its northern bor^r,i 
(26,876 ft), with many other 'pntioiaa&e 'l 
the Himalayas. On the southern. 4wKlar < 

forest and jungle* are found. 41^ 

duction; but maize, cotton, whesi^’ and 
vated. Most of the mountains are flovati^ inSif > 
trees, and the sugar-cane flourishes in the'valh ^j| j 
Khatmaadoo ( 00 , 000 ), the cspitsl, caatiiBBa'l, 

•plei aod steeples, but has many narr^, 

^'ttiles 14., was the andeBt capital. 

'. .‘ BhQtan is also a mountainous dihlna^ ‘ 
ofThibet. In favourable places grain- 

id pine forests cover tbe injitan£silia;le' 

, (to- pr lOfOOO^eet The religion is BuddhisBiiriK^'' , -.4 

■'■Vamiia^ the capital, is a large town fei S ftrflle 
imnnf aeftiiwe of brazen images. . 

stbe«<m‘‘Iiiiigisr>tB«tSiitt«dsmbaiidr 
'“ittttksiaaitaicta" 



<Olw^enugore(9(,MW}' 
lil^dxteen miles fcom Calontta. Tap^iii 
wuiUt» <it iba.i(nm, utd six miles anmad. 

%»-'••' 

Settlements. 

. mytmimpertoB^ Mew Ck}a,tho capital, is on saidead 

st &e rnoutb of the Haadora, and has one of the best bays in India, 
lie Mde/howerer, ia deeUaiag. Old Ooa (4,000) , the foimer capital, 
isi^ milee-dbtaat Ola, is a fortified port on the coast of Goojoai 
'l)iainat|%,ia the naighhouihood of a teak forest, has diipbaildiag. 


' ''^gnifp ^lfis :-~Tha' mouQtains of India are mostly in 
pome tif which extend for hundreds of miles. 


Skmtfi/IIM ia the 17. ’ The Armulli mountains in Bajpootana, 
Vnunt Jha (about 6,000 ft.). Tho Vindhya mountatna ran 
pimU^^tp tite.'iiver Merbadda in ocntral India, and. rise to about 
;fi^.- Sautpow mage, N. of the river Malabar. The W. 

(T,000 fqet) ran parallel totheooaat The Ntilfberrit^i 
(^^i||!|[|tlt) floiins^ the proeeding range vith the R Okamt, vhieh 
s^^^(l|d^^»ClerOBumdel'cm i 


. BiV^.<^Thp riverB flowing into the Bay of Bengal, 
aj^ £rmum, ^kiiianttddjr, CMk- 

Mry, 81^ the Omutrn, almost all of whi^ eotei 

^ nie aMU^tsstn, on the If. ^ the BaukoM, haa.thretyt$V<Bpi 
lontribat^'i Ths Sat^ diiaii laThthpIt ip 2> PliMtot' 
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of osftnY moimtain tomnts, ^pnxseeds east for 1,000 m., where li ie 
joined in the K, of Assam by the Z>tionDr, which has a course of 
300 or 400 miles. The third is the LohUt still unexplored* The 
main stream now proceeds to the^ S.W,, and of the Qatrcuff 
mountains, which it leaves on the £., turns S., and, mingling its 
waters with those of the Ganges, enters the K. of the Bay of Ben- 
gaL Gatiges has been described* The Bramttni enters at Point 
Palmyras. The Mahanuddy, a little further S., flown through 
Bengal on the S.W., and, after 520 miles, enters ihe sea. ^ At Cutti^ 
it separates into several branches. The OodUvery rise^ in ^e W. 
Ghauts, and passing through the Kizam’s dmninioUO, ent»in lli%ea, 
after crossing almost the whole peninsula, by seves^ mouthA It 
receives the Franheta from Berar. The Klstna, with a course of 
700 miles, is a little further S., and passes SaUara on the and 
enters the sea near Masulipatam on the B. On the N. it reoeites the 
Beemahf and on the S. the Toomgahudta. The Oauvcry rises idso in 
the W. Ghauts, and flows through Mysore, passing 
Tatyore^ and entering the sea a little N. of Culimore point. 

The rivers entering the Arabian Sea are the Jkltuif 
JTerMda, and Taptee. 

The Indus has been described. The Nerbudda separd|iA 
Vindhya and Sautpoora mountains, and has a course of 800 'miles. 
It passes Jubbulpoor, Hoshangabad, Burwaueo, and Burmah^entei^g 
the<>Giilf of Cambay. The Taptee, a little further S., fallh intd^ 
same Gulf near Surat. Lakes, etc . — ChiUfa is on the E. coast betifeen 
the drears and Bengal. On the W. is the island of Catch, &e 
Great ‘Western Bunn on the N., and the Bunn of Outeh on tbe 
Kore^ mouth being the entrance to one^ and the Gulf of 
eUtranoe to the other. * / ^ 

X>eserts_The Great Deeeri in the K. W., tuns from , 

through Bajpootana as far as the Siich ttates. The 
^n)kmg theS. of Seinde, bobdeting on the Great ^ 


ISLANDS. 

Qejdon, a'^^’Orovn ooloBj” in the ! 

sepBzated from Hindoostan by Paik’a Sttaii ats.| iira 
e. ‘Us l.ftSth is aimatilO, and is' bjraadth 
iateidiw ^ traversed by findy«trbcfd«d 
vatersd by ntanerous laker and liem, 
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, latter being the Mahmilla^ which after a course of 200 m., 
^‘empties into the bay of Trincomalee. The most remarkable 
mountain is called ^darn’s Peak (7,420 feet).* The soil is 
rich, and vegetation luxuriant, producing coffee, sugar- 
cane, cinnamon, rice| pepper, also teak and other valuable 
woods. This island abounds with precious stones, including 
sapphires, rubies, and topazes. There are also mines of 
iron and manganese. The supply of pearl in the Oulf of 
Kanwr has very much declined of Ihte years. Ceylon is 
chiefly famous for its elephants, which are esteemed for 
size and sagacity. The population (2^ millions) contains 
only 20,000 Europeans. Since 1801 this island has been a 
separate British colony, tinder a governor, aided by a 
coiindl of fl'^o members, and a legislative assembly of 16 
mmnbers. 


l^cibbo (80,000), the capital, is on the W. coast on a small head- 
though in a hot climate, is, from its exposure to the in- 
of' the monsoons, a healthy town. The harbour is small, but 
t^ :ze#dstead secure. «It has large and commodious barracka 
plantations are in the neighbourhood. This town was 
Uikkn from the Dutch, 1798. 

'dime, or Polnt-de-QaUe, is on the 8. W. coast. It has an excel* 
lent hari>onr, and has become an important steam-packet port of Ihll, 
with trade in coffee, rice, cinnamon, oil, ivory, and tortoise-shell. 
Trhiddmalee (30,000), on the N.E. coast, is folded. Its harbour 
wiui called by Kelson the finest in the world.** Candy or Kandy 
(^C^) |9 on the borders of a lake, near the centre of the island. 

(7,000) is a place of great commercial importance. 
.KiilWprik IQlUa, at an elevation of 8,000 f^t, is a sanitaiy resort for 
inWilided Europeans. 

Islands, in the Baj of Bengal, yield 
yaluy^e tiinber, but have an unhealthy climate, though re* 
frei^od by vety cool breeahs.' They are inhabited by naked 
aavager^, ^rho fight vith' spears and arrom Five of the 
iid9Bd8'0(<(»..of O' oonsiderahle eize, and tli^l^up extends 


the menhtsm in thafomts aroand are talipot palms of a giffuntio height 
iaaUke, and also amat stoiio hearing the mark of sooloasal 
inmim mUk the Mahometans bAieve to have been made by Adam, the 


MaDdiaJ 


k Vlomaa, and tha Unddhiita by Buddha. 
” “ .assOfert. 


Tha highest peak Mhe 





itf^^l^iwiiHt Bantfl9!i 
'by a isonvict, 

>fao«l» after. The NlCObar Isiip^eh ab^J^ 
mote 8., and ate inhidiited by peai^1^.xiulA.|£p^^ 

The MsddlTee, off the S.W. oow^‘ vwwi^ 

ihaMoa, bon&iats of about 10,000 ialee aadlr^iifii/'j;^|^ aiw' 

t^butaty to Oeylon, though govern^ by 

♦ho pays a tribute. The Lacott^iTWh' ^ in 

itumber, udth hundreds of small one^ are oem]^^^y an 

Arab race. Their ruler is subject to tilie gOTemor ^J|jSt^(l»». 


Mdian BailwayB — ^From Calcutta a lina mna N.W. to tfcaCNi^|*e«, 
and along the 3. of the river to Patna, thenoe to AIlahAbad, the 
Indiali railway oentro, whence it prooedda N.W. to Delhi, and tlienoa 
to Lahore, from which it rune pftrallel to the Suttoj to Mooltany atid 
In progress to Kurrachce. From Allahabad a line mtm I^W., 
passing JTabbulporo, to Bombay, and sends a brandi to NagpiSor, 
along S. of the river Taptee. From Bombay a raihr^dniiilli,S.F|. 
through Poonah, Shahipoor, Gooty, and Duddapah, iof 
thence it proceeds 3. to Salem, where one line runs throt^b 
batore to Calicut, and another through Trichinopoly id 
From Bombay a lino runs along the coast by Surat and Buodal 
aaijiAer S.E. by Poonah and Hyderabad ; a line crosses the NMudlhi 
to Indore* B^way trains run from Calcutta to Bombay in elicty*- 
four hours* Above 166 millions are invested in the railways. 


Idhabltanta — ^I'he Bengalniimber21 milUottii^'lfba/ 

hare seen their sect and race dispossessed of tH«gottea eoprenui^^- 
and hate witnessed thn steady rise of the subject raoes^ whicli^:ti^• 
ones regarded as despicable inferiors. The Indian ltnasnlin^<^.. i<t- 
all 41 millions, look upon the Indian edocatton oyetesi, 
and modem scientific advancement, with Bollen reasnimW^ 
WkMtes are a fanatic section of Mussulmans^ who dwdX'^imOligr'IW j 
hilis on the N.W. frontier. The LooabaUi are niudtiUai4l!W 
who dwell on the liooehai hills, in the N.Xi. TheM tzilieAj^hi^^ ^ 
plotting against tjv; Goremment Betide the 
OUve, the IllTahometaiis constituted thbrnlingelaMir ^ 

Tlie B[&<U9 ob* consist of aevettl seeti^ aH of whf& 

The Hindocta accept the ednoation i^cfeein, leaim the^BngBtfrjppi^ 
ahd^i themselves as far as possible ^fbr public emji^oyhite^"'^^^^ 

*^6y tietlevt ** there is oas supreme Bod, rad that H4 
rad gM uroske.” Caste sad the ** villate'erstem’' diatingnidt theiai 





im^ Ui loiiM* fmM m 

^fbei^M^iKba '(|#A|iiWtli9 9i^ two mlUiopg, 

iC» ^itUU^ fm di^Edsed^ an^ niuaber four milUona. 

Alltd}||fddl a^oq^ik 1^100^9 of ^6 gove^^ '^oontiaues 

State g^adte to Hindoo temples and tfCaliemetail 
^ S?he 0 jfotldg of httntan saoHfioes has been disallowed. 
Ch!iM|ilf»^ jklESsioxiiudea halre been moderately suooessfuh There axe 
in India, 

JBd k idj M ion is in the capital of each Presidency a Uni- 

vef|%^'^a dbeotor of ptd>lic instmotion, and a^staff of school 
, UoSe^Os are established in most of the principal towns, 
and qhlt fiyfitteering aohodl at Poonah. No religions instructSen is 
giTStt^^ ilk primacy schools. The language of India, with the ex- 
of a few directs in the S , is derived from the Safiwrtt, the 
alja^at tongna oi the people, which has now branched into above 
tefba^jdialeOts. 

axe cbiefly coarse linen, silk, ropes, and cotton ; the 
la^blWg 40^ nulls in Bombay, 4 m Oalcutt^ 2 at Cawnpore, 
d % Hagpore, etc. 

XhcpO]!4eal:e tea, jute, cotton, opinm. 

<3ktni!nerce.-^The foreign trade amounted to 100 millions in the 
iWaiMikl ending 1874-d. ^ 


PUBTHEB INDIA, 
tndia, or '* India beyond the Ganges,’’ ex- 
the Bay of Bengal to the Chinese Sea, and from 
on the N., to Singapore on the S. Much of the 
is ^unknowh. !Che siirface is traversed by rnoun- 
riA^g N. and S., between which lai^e rivers 
^ t»aine direction. 





ate . . ooMpmtm 

Briti8];i P68Se8SiO]iS.*-Briti& Bumah iM a popu- 
lation of 2 | 750 , 000 , and oonaists of: — AsSBXOi, on tbo 
bordo^gon Thibet, Bhotaa, andBurxnah, and fravefsed by 
tho Brahmapoot^^^ It waa coded by Borm^i (026. ' It 
ie principally attraotiye on accoant Of ita tea culture. The 
towns are all small. Aracaill, on the diore of the Bay of 
Bengal, is swampy with a broken coast on tjke N.,- fringed 
with islands. Pegu, about as large as Irelaiadi ip^ludeS 
the lower course of*the Irrawaddy, and its ierge dttftis. 
This proTince was retained after the' Burmese war,^ 
T^OMerim is nearly 600 miles long, and about 50 '^ brOadj 
extending fr6m Pegu to Malacca. The climate is not ex< 
treme; the soil is fertile, and minerals abundant.' The 
Straits Settlements are under a separate goverhor, and con- 
sist of Penang, or Prince of Walefs 
Province Welhsleg^ and Malacca, 

The capital of Aracan is Akyab, at the month of 
It is the port of the province. Rangoon (100,000), at. tl^lhoath d 
the Irrawaddy, has considerable trade. It ia the head 
British influence. Prome (30,000), higher up the xiyer, ia thaiflCrgifet 
town in British Burmah. Moulxnein (64,000), {Sahun), is the most 
commercial town in the province. Oowbatty is the chief seat of iinda 
in Aaaam. Rasseln (20,000) {Irrawaddy) ia a river port, > * , . ' 
In the Straits Setttements Georgetown, the oaj^tal (40,000),'.liilka h 
good harbour, and rather extensive trade. Pepper ia hugely oxpoittd 
from Penang. 4 

Malacca, at the month of a small rivers containa the Bzitfah-gaiw^ 
riaon for the province. Singapore (60,000) ia the ateain^piiBdtnt 
station, and an entrepot for merchandize. Though it ia oiUy 
milea from the equator, the clixnate'ia not ao hot as ndght be 


INDEPENDENT STATES. , . , ^ ^ 

Bunnah is bounded on the E. by Ohina, ani^p ibmll 
porKolL of Ann6«l ; on the S< 
tince, Pegu ; and on the W., 
whidi it is separated by the 
tain rangeo. It is divided into two nearly equal pa^ i||y 
(he^lrrawaddy. It contains extensile pine and teak' 
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qU ^I^, vlii(^ prodiuw mtuth Testable oil. 
^^<^leBite i«£)^ialstgeqnaatitiiM. Sbe miostal wealtb 
of'iho ;<)0itati7 is vosy great, but not mncb. dsreloped. 
Mteid atey {^rhimMy) ii a ifttie N# d Amarapura, 

AVa (30,000) tine capital, is the largest town 

in the ooimtiy; It ie ia little S. d Amarapura, a former capital on 
the itoO viver. ' 1039, it was nearly destroyed by an earthquake* 

ttbamo (10,000), a ftouriihing town on the same river, is near the* 
.Ohl^etO Antler* Montcshobo {Irrawaddy)^ bs a temporary capital 
for meral years. Mogoung has rich amber mines. 

is also inhabited by tribes governed by chiefs. 
The ii^faabitants ma^e good seamen, but are treacherous 
and ad^Oted to piracy. The country is xnountanious. 

Fer^ extends fh>m ^e Krean river, which divides it from the 
pfodh^ Wellesley, 130 m. along the coast. It is a rich and fertile 
0b'4pjbE7. Salan|fare is nearer Malacca, with capital Salangore. 
ThM are many other States. » 

. Si8to.~This country is watered by the Meinam^ ^which 
tlirc^igh a rich i^uvial plain. The people* are very 
fi>nd of European improvements, and the Idng is at present , 
(1872) travelling in America. Considerable trade is carried 
Xm, bjy the Chinese, who are about as numerous as the Siamese 
in tibe country. The produotions are valuable. 

Bsngkok (460,000) (JKsmam) is the largest town of Further India. 
Ills semi-aquatio, many of the houses being on floating rafts. Its 
pesitfoa has been oompar^ to that d Venice. 

.MTiitliia, or Slam (Jfsiaoiif), the old capital, is on an island higher 
riTd. Peoh Aburri (Oswt) is often the resort of the king 


' OcUdOtbOdiSi lies further up the river of the same name 
than the French territoxjPy and borders on the golf pf Siam. 
It contains a large lake, TaU-^Sap, and has a fertUe soil, 


produdhig rice, coflEee, silk, spicOs^ gamboge, cotton, and 
^ forests. 


0tfdiiir iB the only town except Paaoznpln. 
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i^^rWLCll was Ween pilHMSedstoli df lil 

1860, tintil which it fom^d a partof Aiii)^ 0^ 

Ohina, and ooasiatd of three ptomcee ap 

(^^hodia river for 130 xniles. ^ 

Boiffcm (200,000) {Satffon) i$ a naval and coWtXuastM l?<W5<v 
ing a Erenoh garrison, and ladha head«4na4ptarB of 
Mitbo is the largest town. » ^ ^ ^ 

Aniidiiii, lying on the E., along the Ounes^ eea^ &k^ 
tile near the coast, hut mountamoue in the ^ 

consists of tharee provinces f — Tongutf^ in the 
in the S. ; and Cochin- Chinas in the E. 

Hud (70,000) iEui) is weU fortified, the palaee snd limer ega^ 
being surrounded by a wall. The suburbs are exteasl^ fiEeWw 
(100,000) is a busy place, —the capital of the Korthem dist^^ 
Laos, rich in metals and woods, is inhabited hy ttiftes 
under chiefs, who are independent of one another**, ^e 
people are quiet, and very %ud of music* 

Changmal (28,000) is the only important town in the 

, „ I , 1 ' 

Mountains. -.The J^atkoi range, between iuwilin 
its continuation, the IVma Dan^f on the IS. of Araoanr efiCtShi^ 
through Pegu to Cape Negrais. The ITeretfii# are on d 

Pejru, between the Panglaung and the Saluen rivcwr* Aiati|p/)i 
hSi runs along the W. of Siam, which, With Utae 

^^toawwWyha* been de»taSbeil^«i* 9*^ 
3alaen rises in China, passes through tie S.W* of Obi'll^ s 
Burmah, separates Pegu from Siam, aadshteiCB the Of | 

after acourio of 750 1». The MeixiiBwa ri«9Sonlheb^^ 
and after a course almost direct S., sn|em gj# of 
Cambodia or Ma-Kong rises in ThSbsl, f tms 
of China, winds through Laos, now fowns ^ 

Annam, and, turning W., proceeds mxongh Oaii|atmitt w 
sab a course ^ 1,650 at. 

Wime.-^MaMre 0 , with luiiid volcsiuMM^ 

the Morgui^rcMpeiagOf^JP^MOn^f ^ ' 


^4^ 


n 




JUMP w«umw> ^ 

CSdbm^ proper’ e»*0®a* ^ Ww 

andftoi»«S*<9 tga^ajoiif^tade. 

S. ie olwtii 1.600 milM. aad ite itAfoM 



mmA, 


m 


^ ilhe tiret Amoiur and the Altai mountaiaa lorm for a 

* gl!eat dis^noe the boundary beturw China and diberU; in the W. 
the Thi^ Shan mountaizut are on the frontier; on the BM, the 
Karahorani^ and Himalaya ranaee form the’ boundary. 

Surface ^ztsisto of an elevated district in the K. ; an extensive 
allnvikl|$a£0| already referred to, in the centre; and an undulating 
region, mterspersed with valleys and mountains, in the S. The 
pmdmiirn are te% cotton, paper, indigo, with the drugs pam* 
phor, rhuharb, ars^c, and j^ppies. 

^ ,, ' ^ . 

t Py^$r U divided into Nineteen Provinces, 


’'''troiiaoes. 


Sq. ndlas. Population. 


Capitalfl. 


I J^Ofthem H'ovinees, 
Ji0*6ld*U‘ • « 
jt fHiandmii • - 
> iban-se - . 

or Shensi 

i(^, 0 niral Provinces, 

j5 SiaAg^Sn • • 

S Sgan-wbi 

\9 Sao-poe , 
eip Se-dinen 
U^fioo-naa 
^•n ^-chow 
It jShi-Sang 

17 l^raa - - 
•ISTh^an « • 

jSf iNHniB itk jrnoriiwii, 

, u.wMt'.awt 

litd 


a9,Q00 28,000,000 Pekin (Pciho), 

6^,100 29,000,000 Tsi-nan {Uoang^ho)* 

66,268 14,000,000 Tai-yuen. 

67,400 10,000,000 Sin-gan {Weth>), 

86,600 16,000,000 Lan^ow {Eoang^ko), 


. 14,500 38,000,000 


66,000 

48,600 

70,450 

166,880 

74,3!20 

66,664 

39,160 

68,480 

72,176 


79,456 

78,260 

108,000 


23.000. 000 

34.000. 000 

27.000. 000 
21,000,000 
18,000,000 

6,000,000 

26,000,000 

16,000,000 

28,000,000 


Nan-£ing (Yang-isc^ 
Kiangy 

Kai*fong [Hoang *hoy 
Ngan - King {Yang* 
tsc-Kiang), 
Wo-Ghang, dOm 
Gliing-too, 
Cliang-^a {jSiangy 
Quei-yang. 
Hong'chow. 
Foo-chow (JTi/i). 
Nan-chang (Jloii). 


19,000,000 Canton (Canton)* 
7,000,000 Quei*ling. 
.5,000,000 Tun-nan (Z. 




i,iriUi 


oAA. 

-Ar: 

'tfoukden. 


‘ O ht os i 4 aatlioiiliyi ijChe * 
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DBmOBKF STATES. 


EcoTinoes. 

BS 

Populafioxu 

f' 


1 Corea 

2 Manchuria - 

3 Mongolia - *• 

4 E. Turkestan 

6 Thibet 

86,000 

292.000 
1,300,000 

490.000 

691.000 
« 

io,ooo^boo 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

2.700.000 

6.300.000 

Oorga (2Vla}«; 
Tarkand (Psr^). 
Lhassa 


[The loUowing a^e the meanings of the most common wo^ia k 
aboTC » a town or province of the 'first rank; ChoUf ^ OSi 
n» do. of the second ; and Sien as do. of the third. *» Korth; m 
«aS.j timg n E.; ws=»W. Kin$i ^ mntt} ho ot 
#A(z» as mountain; Aoo or Aom S3 lake.] , ' 

. ■ 4t 

TOWirS. , , , ; ; 

Pekin or Peking (Peiho) (1,700,000), the capital of . tim ' 
about 100 m. from the sea, on a sandy plain. It o<maiats ci v. 
northern or Tartar town, where the seat of government is^^and jS 
southern, or Chinese town, the Wt of oommeroe, and the resideeupe i 
the bulk of the population. The dty is within a high wall; tf 
streets are narrow and dusty, and tradesnmh generaUyworkv^ ^ 
(^en air. The imperial palace is the chief b^xii4hsgt ' Th^. p^ AI> | j f |j < 
tures are glass, idols, and porceMn. In 1860 the British; 
troope took the city, and sacked the emptfor*^ summei^ 
bealitiful residence in the suburbs. ' ; : 

Tein>t 0 in (700,000) (P#fAc) is the port of the oapitaV70ia^ fisttli 
and has trade with the interior. In 1868, a treaty w^a made 
which most of the ports were opened to foreign ooifimeroa^. II"'i 
a great salt depot, but dosed by ioe 3 months in the year. Kaol^ 
(600,000) {Yang-tte-Kiangi) is aboitt 100 m. item the Jea. A 
stneto and handsome shops, an observatQrjv maniifaoinFh|jflBH 
paper, crape, /satin, Indian ink, and Nanke^ Vdoth^ 
ttkfi Utecary capital. In 1842, a treaty was here ida^, * 
ports Canton, Amoy, Foo-chow, Ning^po, and T* 
opai^^ to foreign trade. Chlng-Klaw, on the ; 
diatiitt^' is a decayed maritime city^ t^on by iShuo 
,8hdhg4ial (240,0*00) {JYtmgipo) by a high 

mannfahtii&MM ci ailk, glass, and papar,it combing ooc 
If was ahio takan in 1^42. Ning-po (^0,000) 
a tiekplain^ and is a place of wealth fmportaooe, pastio^ 
the tea trade, foo^ow (900,000) (kift) is situated 










CHINA. < 


. 3S1 


It !a rtoarl»ble for extensivo trade and indnatry ; has cotton manu- 
'faetnrea, and good black teak brought the neighbourhood. 

, (2d0^p00), on the ooaat oppoaite Formo8a> has r^ry extenaiye 

eb^atlQg ka^. Ithaa poroeldn and paper maniifaoturea^ and an 
^itb^lettt lMudxmr. ' It waa captured by the British^ 1841. Chang- 
(l,C^«C00) ia the centre of the silk trade. / 

Caktton {1^200»000) (Canton), about 70 m. from the 8e% ia a place 
of gmt Importance, haa long, winding narrow streets, with good 
ahopii^ gardMM, and pleasure-grounds. It is said 30,000 of the inhabi- 
tants Hre on floating rafts in the riyer. There are above 100 temples 
and several aohoola and colleges. It ia i^e, greatest town in the 
empire lor commerce. In 1841, the Chinese were here defeated, and 
tike town taken by the British. Macao (500,000) (Canton), 50 miles 
S.^, haobelongedto the Portuguese since 1586. Ellen-chow (600,000) 
%at a Iflge trade. Tal-yuen* in the interior, has porcelain, carpet, 
/gj^iron manufactures. Tal-tong, near the great wall, is well forti- 
tfled. Keirfong, on the Hoang-ho, is the chief residence of the Jews 
111 Ohiiia., Honwn* on the same river, is in the centre of the empire. 

is an important seaport for foreign trade. Soo- 
' an important place, with silk manufactures, was much 

; ijn|hr^ ^ the Tseping relkls, 1857 ; takmx by the English, 1863. 

near’ die Hoeng-ho, is a large city. Nan-chang is a 

B nlous city,. with porcelain manufactures. Kin-te-Ohlng (700,000) 
Hkh^eid poroeUin manufactures in the world. No foreigner 
has bi^ aUowed to enter it. Tun-nan on a lake, has active trade 
with Botmah. Sln-gan (1,000,000), is the military head-quarters of 


thenortheni provinees. Wuhu is 55 m, above Nanking, and Tatung 
64 M. farther np the river. Talifoo, a oity of Yun-nan, is an impor- 
tant tilde emporium. 

^ - - 

. kfountalni. — ^Besides the border ranges, the following are the most 


iigporti^t: The Tu-Hng, which runs along the S. near the gulf of 
the'JVS»i-/Niy, **8. Mountains,” separated from the fonner 
of the Canton river, ia a more extensive chain, also 
it. and W. ; the range, further to the W., runs N. 

Tang-tae-Ki^g and the Hodng-ho riven ; from 
this <diain thePa-lmy, **N. Moantains,” run E. a little 
- 8; of iha ]%6aiig-ho. . In the N. tibe EAm-y5efi range separate Man* 
(boiia fpM H^agolia. The and Nmn^m mountaina lie N. 


^the longest zivar in Aaia^ rises in 




' ^ Its nkttlhk 100 milM widsiiad the liver itself QM 

r)«ea iptim Kin^liuui ifk.^'paaBei"twiee thnmBh the iheai 
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Wall ill ft dn^toua <»oanie, an# falli i»to thft iPeelillM H 

lu^gft d<rvm ftxt ftftozskout cl aedim^^^^ fci»' 

ifti, but is 8uVj[cct to inimdatiow The ?eilu>t White Biver/* 
ffdibig^iiito the same gulf, baa ft bar at ita mouth; it rises 1ft, 

(jpoUfti ftud iu the ^ter is frozen oT^r. The Caatofti ia. psopc^ aa 

estuar^r* * ■ ' ' . 

Lftkeft.^The chief are iZbt-Aoo, Sf-Aoc (Westem l^aite}, 

mid Honp-tse, ' 

.Islandn^jSftinau, with a hill^ interior and rooky ooaats, w^aces 
much timber. It has good fisheries and some minen^ ^ area 
is 12,000 square mUos, and the population 1^ millions.' ' 

Hong'Kong is 10 miles long and 3 broad, and haa ft rod^'suzface. 
It has belonged to tho British sinoe 1842. Victoria, the capital is cm 
the K. side. Formosa the Chinese penal colony, is about 240 miles 
long and 100 broad ; a mountain chain colled the Ta^Aan rune through 
.the island, rising in one place to 10,000 feet.^ The valleys, are rich 
and fertile, and the chief products are rice, maize, nuts, apricots, figs, 
sugar and pepper. Tai-wsui-fti (70,000), the capital, is a widled city. 
Kelung is a coal port. Tamsuy is a trade seat. Amoy ift a tu^g^ 
barren isle. Chusan is the largest of a group of ielee hemf ' 

Industries — ^The two great national workft are 
which runs from the Gulf of Fechili, along the north^;^dS^f^^i^ 
1,500 miles, and the Grmd Canal, which riihs ittm 
about 700 miles to Zin^ch^n, It formed a convenient mode of tosnett 
for the rice fleet from, the most productive provinces to the capital. 
The Chinese are very skilful in the manufacture of satme^ Qj^boAtfa^ 
jewellej^ and paper. Of late human hair for the modem h^-^^ 
has been much exported. 

!^ucation — The Chinese language is monociyllah^ aij^ 
vary their meaning, not by inflexion, but by.theiE piMiticii.m!ft 
teftce. It has long been the custom to make goremmcftt 
. mento the result of competitive examinations^ as has Ikmu ^htely 
; adopted in our own country. The Maf$darin§ are the 
In China and most of the Malay islands the' oodfc is oonsidrintf 
XuhalDltaDts — ^The merchants are very acute in fliefar 

OOBiZ ;• 

Xhg peninsula of the Ctoroa, fonnjng* Wjpagate 
tnbpt«i 7 to is bounded N. ‘by 

3. by.iba.Xellow Sea, and Ujl^ tbe Strait^ <tf:e4h^.fu>d 
(be sea .<tf Japan. It is aboiit 600 m, long 
breadth: suxfSvM ia diienified ter aoluiaMBUMiii^ 


VAKOKUaU.— ICOVOOZiIA. 


m 


tons which xvm aMg the B. coast, and iaa oontinuatioB 
thoMpwmtaine which trovewe MaochoTO^ Whererer 
ttte sod ad^ it is well '«oltiTated, sad the chief produc- 
;|w*W rtfeoh^ millet, rice, apd ginseng, a piant whose root 
^emed a cure fl>r all diseases, lion and salt are nl^ 
- la some districts there is a tree which yields a 
* peculiar kind of paper is manufac- 
tttfw Irom cotton. The inhabitants are represented as 
wgenaoQs and brsTOy. but rather jiuspicious and nnanoiehle 
towards strangers. They have borrowed the most of their 
.cv^^s£rom the Chinese, but their language is different. 
AIo^ tjie W..coast for about 200 miles extend* numbers of 
called the Corean Archipelago. The chief river 
'» 1 ^Mmmett-£i^fng. 

^iaV-kt-tao. the capital, is near the centre of thecountry. 

' MANCHURIA. 

in the N-E., between the Great Wall and 
%’r^wr Amour, is inhabited chiefly by Chinese traders 
OT#,^oiaturists. In the W. and N.W. the surface is 
h^l^d 'woody, but in €e S.E. there is a level surface, 
wMi'good pastures; a jportion in the E. has lately been 
<»d6d to Eussia. Wheats barley, rye, hemp, cotton, and 
rhubarb igre raised. . 

Moukam (200p000} is the reaidenoeof the’vioeroy. It is a fine 
built^ and injbaldted by thriving dtiaena. BoWs and 
f^'WM^W^pelyiktthufewto^ Klr-in-Oola^ more. N., is also an 


' . TOJnoolia. 

^)Iia is an eievaied country, separated Mimr 
f'ihs-Bhinogaa mountains. The desert of QbW, 
etciila wilderness of sand,^ln the centre. 


with the C^tmese fim tea and maatdho* 
Monisolia ia almut l,6W m. Aiom S. tp If., 
tofiadtb fOOiiii. 
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good and extenfiiTO pasiutei^ yejt general Mpeot of the 
oonnti^ie dreary 4 Jf.W^ Th$ 

Biver runs a short distance through it on the S.E. the 
N.E. is drained by the Amour, ^and theN,W. by the J^sh. 
In tho N* the Selenga flows to Z, Baikal, and the TTlu J^em 
joins the Yenisei. The inhabitants, who are mostly Maho- 
metans and Buddhists, are in general shepherds., !Cber,e 

are several tribes headed by chiefs. ' . i ; 

• ■ ■' 

Oorga is 47^ N. latitude and 4,700 feet above sea-lsvd; ' klobdo 
and Ouliassutai have a little trade. Maldiatcbln, ** towfl of trsds/ ’ 
on the Bussian frontier, opposite Kiaohta, is a small tom where 
exohanges are made. Between the towns there is about peroXies 
wide, a land of neutral ground. Karakorum, now in niilu^ %s%tbs 
rosidsnoe of Zenghia Khan. 

EASTERN TURKESTAN. 


Eastern Turkestan is bordered by the follow^ 
the Pamir Steppe on the W.; the Thian-Shan mountains on 
theN.; the Hindoo Koosh on the S.W.^ and the highlaHlj^ ^ 
Thibet on the 8. The river Turim^ which recdivetf’io?(iiy 
tributaries from the mountains, fl^ws E. into Lako 
after a course of 1,600 w. Several pretty latge la^tos are 
scattered over the country, and canals for irrigatiw*j[Ur-; 
poses ramify .everywhere. Cornfields and orobf^eTaxe 
numerous, and minerals abundant. 


t Tarkand (150,000) {Jtarh€m^ naris) has cHmsidmhto. tn^ 
fine, shops, long streets, and an orderly population. 

^Ctemhgar or Kashgar (80,000), on a river of thh saipe.r*^'^ '' ^ 
Colleges and mnoh trade aoroea the hills wi& 
in the N. W., is on the great oaravan route to 
Is lite capital of the district of Khotao. 

: ^ 

- THIBBIT. (ff TIBBT. ' ' 'I' . . . 'd 

Thibet is a plateau between the angle' of 
and Kuen-Bun mountains on the W./ and, ekteuijihg ]|i^ 
OUnib b^g i&om ^,000 ft in the TaUeys . W; 
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17,000 on the mountains. It is here most of the great 
Asiatic rivers have their sources; and here are found many 
large lakes on the very tops of the plateaux, some fresh, 
others salt, and many with(pit an outlet : Faltee, 13,700 ft., 
Tengri Nor^ 15,400 ft., Pangong ^ 13,936 ft., Kijaring Choy 
15,400 ft, &c. Salt, saltpetre, gold, and borax are found. 

The popular divisions are — (1) Kam in the E. ; (2) Ari (Middle 
Thibet, or Ladakh)* in the W. ; and (3) Great Thibet formed of the 
provinces Uy and Tsangy stretching from the one to the other. 

The people are mosdy shepherds, but some are skilled artisans, and 
all aro said to be amiable, resembling China in language, but In^a in 
thought. 

Lnasaa (25,000) is at an elevation of 11,900 ft., and here g^ain, 
cattle, and vegetables are abundant. Shigatze is the capital of 
Tsang. 

TURKESTAN. 

The Pamir table-land divides Turkestan into E. and W. 
The latter extends from Siberia to Afghanistan, with the 
Caspian on the W. It consists of Khiva, Bokhara, Kho- 
kandif and Turkomania in the S.W. ; and, properly speak- 
ing, includes Balkh, Badakshan, and Kunduz, though 
politically^^ these come under Afghanistan. 

It is drained by the Amoo DariaX (Oxus), which flows, by many 
mouths, into the sea of Aral, after passing Khiva and Bokhara. The 
Sir»l)aria flows from the Thian-Shan mountains through IGiokand 
into the same sea, and overflows its banks in summer. The productions 
consist of fruits of great excellence (including apples, grapes, melons), 
grain, salt, silk. Manufactures of cotton, silk, linen, and woollen 
goods, with shagreen and other kinds of leather, are carried on. In 
the S. W. several hordes of Turkomans wander about, and acknowledge 
little authority beyond that of their chiefs. 

Bokhara (90,000) is a splendid city, the capital of tho Elhaxiate 
of the same name. The numbers of trees give it the appearance of 
being in the centre of a forest. It is an important seat of Moham- 
med^ learning, and has 300 or 400 mosques. It is also an important 
seat of trade, frequented by eastern merchants. Samarcemd (10,000) 
(^ar-q/«Aatt), once the capital of the empire of Tamerlane, is now of 
little imporUnce. Situated in a delightful valic^ in the midst of 

*Th{8 is trlbutarv to Cashmere. Here tho rain-fall is niL and tho anow-foU 
scanty. X^eh the capital, is 11,300 feet abovo sea level, 

t Bussla has lately annexed these three’Khanates, 

X This river, whitm penetrates into the interior of Central Asia, is navigable for 
700 miles ; and Kundue on its banlis is only about 300 m. from Feshawur. It rises 
in the Piantir in lake Sir^^kvl, 10.rt00 feet above sea-level. It is 1,150 m. l^aif 

25 
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beautiful gardens it has great caravan trade ; and conta;ins Tamer** 
lane’s tomb, much venerated by Asiatios. Bcdkb (3,000) is a very; 
ancient city, once possessing great trade, but now much reduced, 
Khokand (60,000), a wealthy place, is a capital of a sthtc of the 
same name. Tashkend (60,000) (Tossu) has manufactures of silk, 
cotton, and gpunpowder. Khiva (100,000), also the capital of a pro* 
vinoe of the same name, has extensive caravan trade with Kusa^. It 
was taken by Russia, 1873, and slavery abolished in tho Ehapate. 
It contains several mosques, and has a college. IServ is 3^0 JU. from 
Herat, on the river Moorgab. It has about 200,000 inhabitants and 
a strong citadel. Khojend (40,000) (J^aa^rfes) is a flourishing place. 

ASIATIC RUSSIA 

Asiatic Russia includes Siberia, Trans-Caucasia, a portion 
of Manchuria, and the recently conquered province® of 
Central Asia, referred to in the preceding page. 

Siberia slopes gradually from the Altai mountains to the Arctic , 
ocean. It is a cold inhospitable region, frozen in winter to the depth 
of several feet. It is much colder than places in the same latitqd^ 
in North America, steppe and forest extending for hundreds of miles. 
The inhabitants dwell in wooden houses, Which are mostiy*ooltoted 
into villages. Bat near the Arctic ocean are plains, Covered with 
moss, called Tundras (swampy in summer), only aocessihle to hardy 
hunters of furred animals, swans, and wild geese ; and ihe southern 
steppes are described as salt and arid, a burning, treeless, and waterlem 
waste in summer, a quagmire in spring and autumn, a trackless snow 
level in winter, are inhabited by KirghiSj Turkish tribes, nomadioiu 
their habits. 


Districts. 

Sq. Miles. 

Population. 

Capitials. 

1 Siberia 

2 Caucasia 

3 Dzoungaria 

4 Knldja 

5,205,079 

170,798 

70,000 

20,000 

3,625,000 

4,857,704 

2,000,000 

700,000 

Tobolsk and Irkati||t 
Stavropol and 
Tohugntebak, , ; . 
Knldja on the fljU , 


Siberia is divided into £. and W., tho capital 
former being Omsk, and' tlie latter Irkutski In <lte’ W; 
extensive fores^over the central and N.W. ; but * 

on the borders of the Caspian and sea of Aral, WFCi vast 
steppes, just referred to, similarto thosein EuropeatflimiiBi^ 
Someofthe valleys produce abundance of froitc. ' 
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Tohol$k (liOpOOO) (^h ikh) itt a jjrcat Centro of oomTn''rcc. Tomslc 

2 ,000) (Tom) a well built, handsome town, of evil repute, is a trade 
ire, with a military sohool. Omsk (26,000) {Om) has trade in furs, 
brandy, and tobacco. Barnaul (12,000) (Ob^ is much engaged in 
smeltu;^ the minerals of the Altai mountains. Krasnoiarsk (7,000), 
a decayed tow, has tanneries %nd trade in furs. Konn^^an has 
jasper qoames in its neighbourhood. Berezov (Obi) is the abode of 
many Russian political exiles. Ekaterinburg (15,000) (JTral) is ex- 
clusively eiigaged in mining industry. Tiumen (10,000) (Tura) is a 
ooittmeireial town on the great road to Tobolsk, with manufactures of 
soap and leather, Guriev (Ural) has a spacious harbour, with 
ittCfeasing trade. YeniCeisk has trade in furs. 

EiRStsm Siboria contains all the vast region E. of an 
irregular line drawn from about 96® E. longitude on the 
8., to 113^ on the Arctic Ocean; but bending eastwards on 
the ^th parallel to 105® E. longitude. It contains the 
peninsula of Kamtschatka, the island Saghalien,* and a 
^coast district E. of Manchuria, the Liakov and Aleutian isles 
(which give fish and furs), New Siberia, and the lately-dis- 
covered Eranz Josef Land. It has many mountain chains, 
several lakes, endless forests, and large rivers. Its chief 
wealtk consists in furs. 

Irltutsk (^20,000) {Angara) is a good town near L. Baikal, amidst 
beautiful SQeucry, and containing several fine public buildings. 
Many miners pass the winter here lu gambling. 

Kia<^ta (3,000), ** place of clover,” on the Chinese border, is a 
place fox' the merchants to exchange goods. It is 4,000 m. from St. 
Petersburg Nertobinsk is in the midst of silver and lead 

mince, <&liot8k (2,000) is a small port on the sea of the same 
nama xakatsk (3,000) (Zewa), in the midst of marshes and forests, 
has important trade in ivory and furs. Petropaulovskl (1,000) 
(Kam^^Mtka Si) the capital of Kamtschatka, is a small port, with 
trade & furi^ etc., bombarded by tho allies in 1854. Anadyr U on a 
rive^ of the same xiame. 

OOdlCftSia is divided into two provinces, Ch-Cauca^ta^ 

N. ol th4 Oaucasian mountains, and properly included iu 

EuxopOf Trcm^Cmoaeia^ 8. of that range. Two roads 

cross ths, mountains, one along tho shores of the Caspian, 

the otb^l'iOyer the Caucasus in the centre, • TJhe “Treaty of 

B^r^n ha^ added cpusiderably to Bussiau territory in this 

* By « wtUi Japan thia i^a waa to ho joint property t but lately Rusaia haa 
aimSat mo whS^flt. She aeada batches of convicts to coloniae it. tho 
uliMmla Ic^, andahout 9Q broad, with a population of 16,000. A sms 

rUion ia at xi^tilinateiB ooldi will tipenonhr in afowahelterMval&yi* 
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locality. Many tribes live between the Black and Caspian 
Seas, among whom the Circassians are brave, intelligent, and 
beautiful in person. The country on the N. aide rises 
gradually from the steppes, while on the S. an elevated 
region connects the mountain with the Armenian high* 
lands. The chief rivers in the S. are the JEiir, having its 
source in the Elburz, with the Aras^ its tributary. ^ On the 
N. the Terek and the Kuma flow into the Caspian, l^nd the 
JTuian into the Black Sea, 

Stavropol, the capital of Cis-Caacasia, has manufactures of soap 
and leather, and a military road connects it with Tlflls (105,9001 (Kur) 
(the capital of Georgia), the most important town in Trsns-Oattcasia-* 
with actire trade in fruits, and engaged in many manufactures. s 
Baku (5,000) {Caepian) is one of the chief ports. ESrlvan (12,000) at 
the foot of Ararat, is the capital of Busaian Armenia, and produces^ 
good wine. Derbend (10,000) (Ouirpwia) has trade in silk, Aleacan** 
dropol is inland. See Berlin Treaty. ^ 

Dzoungaria, situated on the N. slopes of the TUan- 
Shan mountains, belonged to China till 1864, '^hen the 
Mongolsf achieved independence. The Bussians crossed, 
the border river, Borochudsir, in 1871 ; and, after several 
engagements, entered Kuldja to the 8.W., a mountainous 
region, with “ fertile valleys skirting the wild dedivity of 
the hills.” The minerals are coal, gold, silver, and copper ; 
cattle and horses are numerous, and com and ftoit can bo 
raised. The river Hi which enters L. Balkaeh drains Kuldja. 

Barkol and Ulrumtei are small and unimportant plaoes in 
' Dzoungaria. Dzoungaria and Kuldja were known as Thian Shan* 
pe-loo previous to the Bussian annexation. 

Kuldja or Guldcha (20,000) (//♦) is in the W., midway b^wcen 
the Thian Shan hills and Altai mountains. 

' NEW RUSSIAN PROVINOES-PERaHANiAe' ‘ 

All the land on tbe right bank of the Ainbo-BuriUi 
formerly belonging to Bokhara, Ac., the delta of &e riveirjr 
with much on the W. which belonged to Khitai io hoW 
Russian territory. Igdy is a Russian military A new 

is oonnected by mil with P<^, ito port, saiiaheslthy tpoli, on tba Httadtesa. 

t A Tartar tribe of Mf^ometan faith. 
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town, Petro Altmndrov$ky was founded on the banks of the 
river on the road from Khiva to Bokhara. 

Ferghana (formerly Khokand), capital Marghilan^ baa 
been annexed (1876).* It m drained by the Sir Darm. 

Mountaine.-^Th6 Ural and Altai ranges have been described. In 
the extreme £• there are many mountain chains of considerable 
length, such as the Yablonoi or Stanovoi, yrhich. run to Behring’s Straits. 

Rivers. — ^The Obi, formed of many streams from the Altai range. 
i$ joined by the Irtish and Tobol, and the united waters enter the O, of 
Obi after passing Berezov. The Yenisei rises in Mongolia^ passes 
Yeniseisk, and enters the Arctic Ocean. On one of its tributaries — 
the Angara, ^flowing from X. Baikal, a rapid stream unfrozen for 20 
versts-— is Irkutsk. The Lena rises in the Baikal mountains, receives 
many tributaries, the Aldan being the largest, and passing Yakutsk 
and Bulun, enters the sea by several mouths. The Sir Daria and Amoo 
« are in the south. The Anadir and Olonek are smaller rivers, tho latter 
passing through an extensive Twidra: 

1^08. — Baikal, long and narrow, bounded by mountains, with an 
area of 20,000 square miles, frozen over until April every year, is 
1,280 ft. above sea level. Balkash is about two-thirds as large. The 
Sea Arcd and Caspian Sea are still further W., the latter being 
lower than the level of tho sea. There are above thirty Russian 
vessels on it, and several on the Sea of Aral. 


JAPAN. 

Japan, " the Empire of the rising sun,” consists wholly 
of isUnda (the ’largest being Niphm, Tern, Sikok, and 
JTitMtu) in the Paoifio Ocean, to the E. of the Chinese 
Empire. The general surface is mountainous, and there^ 
are ^me active volcanoes; the highest peak, FSui-yamd 
(14,177 feet), is in the island of Niphon. These islands 
are lieli in minerals, especially copper, which is much used, 
as in.Ohmf^ for the manufacture of common utensils. Coal 
is fo^nd. Next to literary pursuits, a^c-Jjlture is held in 
the high^ estimation. No spot of ground is left untilled ; 
and tillage is carried on even to the top of the hills. Bice is 

mild, Mil ftvtOer^iodaoiiig own, ■ak,tolwoM,«id win.. Om 
TwktturtanaMtlMraU^triba 
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the principal crop; but ginger, cotton, pe|>per, indigo, 
tobacco, and tea also rank among the productions. The 
Japanese, the most jealous people in the world of foreigners, 
excel in various industries, afi the manufacture of silks, 
cottons, porcelain, and japanned ware. 

The people have large heads, snv,aU hands and fset, yellow stin, 
oblique e^es; are hard and courteous, hut proud and taeadacioUB, 
Only in the island of Yesso, where the inhabitants a|aiatiah) them- 
selves chiefly by hunting and fishing, is there any itifedpt oit^atioiiji 
The Government h des]^otic, an<!, like China, exceedingly jealolta of 
European intercourse. Its climate is nearly the semie M’ tnat of thO 
B. coast of England, and Japanese plants flourish here in the open 
air. However, there are frequent and dense fogs, often follow^ by 
Hcvcro hurncanes, which endanger the houses, though they are oAly 
of one storey. A new system of coinage has been introdue*^, and 
the use of the English language is now much enoonrag^. The 
Kurile and Loo-choo Isles also belong to Japan. 

Till 1858, Nofjasaki (53,000), in Kiusiu, was alone open to general 
foreign trade ; but by a treaty (1858) at Jeddo^ two awtionsd pbrte, * 
JOvmgaxi’a^ in Niphon, and Hakoddai (60,000), in Yesso, were opened 
to European commerce, and another, Niegatay was added in IfldO. ^ 

Yokohama, opened to trade in 1850, is a seat of foreign oommeroe, 
and of a British fleet. Thc i’gh built on swampy ground Ifood 
streets and squares. There are two newspapers published in IWlisk 
and one in French. The people are clean and tidy. Ifedo Xedm, Of. 
To-Kei (750,000) (O-o-OV/u a), at the head of a beautiful bay, oeoupiet 
an area of 3G scpiare miles. It consists of a citadel surrounded by a 
moat, the part outside the citadel, and the suburbs. Tlie houses 
never exceed two storeys in height. It is now the residence of the 
Emperor or Mikado ; and liero he holds his court. Matsmai (50,000) 
is a commercial place. Miako (500,000) is the literary capital, ana 
has many fine temples. (i00,000) Is its port. . , ,j 


I APRIOA. 

. Africa is the least known and the least ciyilized of the 
great divisionb of the earth. It is 5,050 m. long from pi|pQ 
Basrel Kerun to Cape Agulhas, and 4,600 broad^ from Gape 
Verd on the W. to Cape Quardafui on the B* 

It lies between 37*^ 40' N. lat. and 34*^ 39' 8. ; and beiwe<m tjbe 
meridians 17*^ 2S'r'\V'. and 51^ 20' £. longitude. ''>1^ ' * ' 

The Froductions consist of gold, silver, copper, 
ostrich feathers, wool, slaves, wheat, maiae, eottmi, ^ 

grows whoever there is enough moisture), tipabari pi^ 

oils, tobacco, and hides of wild animmSi > u ^ fP 
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The usuid divisions of Africa are: I. Northern Africa, 
6r the Barbary States. II. North-Eastern Africa, or 
Begion of the Nile- III. The Sahara, or Gireat Desert. 
IV. Western Africa, including Senegambia. V. Eastern 
Africa. VI. Southern Africa. YII. Af ne aTi Islands. 


TABOLAB VIEW OP APBICA. 



Square Miles. 

Population. 

Capital. 

NOBTHBBN AFBIGA. 

1 'lforoecoj - ^ - 

2 Algeria, . • . . 

8 timUr, . . . - 

4 Tripoli, .... 

NOBTH-BASTERN AFRICA— 
Nile Region. 

1 Egypt, • - - 1 

a Nnbia, Kordofan, Ac. ( 

3 Ab:|rea|nia, .... 

260,000 

200,000 

76,201 

344,401 

669,073 

97,000 

• 

4.000. 000 

3 200,000 

2.000. 000 
750,000 

20,000,000 

4,500,000 

Morocco. 

Algiers. 

Tunis. 

Tripoli and 
Mourzuk. 

( Cairo. 

( Khartum. 
Gondar. 

SAHARA. 

2,200,000 

2,160,000 

Agades, etc. 

WESTERN AFRICA. 

1 Senegambia, 
a Sondan, or Nigritia, . 

3 Upper Qninea • 

97,000 

1,600,000 

397,000 

10,000,000 

40.000. 0 JO 

14.000. 000 

Bathurst. 

Timbuctoo. 

4 Lower Ooinea • 

368,000 

12,300,000 

Loango. 

EASTERN AFRICA, 

600,000 

30,000,000 

Zanzibar. 

SDH?RBBN AFRICA, 

3,000,000 

17,000,000 

Cape Town, &c. 

ISLANDS, 

260,000 

6,700,000 

Antananarivo. 


Kom.— There is still much vuiexplored country in the interior with 
an amwozimste area of 1,000,000 square miles, and a population of 
prol^bly twenty or thirty millions. 

6tc. — On the N. the Gulf of Sidra in Tripoli, 
Cabal ahd Tmii in Tunis. On the W. the gulf of Ouitua, 
in l3ikSiii|^or of which are the bights of Benia aadSiaffra: 
in ore the bays of St. Helena, Saldanha, False, and 
A^oai on E., Belagoa and Softda B^'8,.with Mozam- 
bi<3.Qe channel and the Bed Sea. ' 

OUmAtCl. — ^Thare are three marked varieties of oh* 
mate on ^e plateaux, on the terraces leading to 

them, and that of the coasts. • • 
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Mountains. — The mountains are mostly near the ooast, 
and may be arranged under four systems North 
Coasts which includes Atlas, running from C. Ghir, on 
the Atlantic, to C. Bon, on the ’Mediterranean, and con* 
tinuing E. under the names Ghariafiy Mack and Wkite 
mountains. (2) W. Goast) including the and 

Sierra Complida mountains, E, of the Gulf of GuinOab (3) 
S. Mountains, including the Nieuwveld and Smu^ic JBeiyc 
ranges. (4) E. Ooa^, including Zupaiay and the Ahyssma 
mountains. In addition, we have the Table Mountains, near 
Cape Town j Eenia (in Zanzibar) 18,000 feet; Kilimanjaro 
(21,000 ft.) : the highest African peak yet discovered. 

Lakes. — Tchady S. of Fezzan, from 8 tol5 ft. deep; 
Albert Nyanza and Victoria NyamOy under the equator; 
Tanganyika (2,800 ft. above sea level); Bangweolo anSi Moreo, 
further S. ; Ny assay and Shirway near Mozambique ; JUTgapti , . 
in the S.J about 70 m. by 20 ; Sankorray in the centre ; 
BemheUy in Abyssinia. 

Capes — On the N*., JBon; on the E., Gtmrdafuiy I>$lgado\Amhtry 
Marify CorrienUs Vidaly and St, Lucia, On the W., BlmncOy 
BojadoiTy Verdcy Palmas^ Bim, Three Points, LopeZy Negro, Frio. On the 
S., Good Nope and Agulhas, 

Rivers — The Nile rises in L, Victoria Nyanza, under the equator, 
whence it runs N.W. into L, Albert Nyanza, whence it runs N., and 
on its course receives on the left the Oazal or Bahr^et^Jur item, the 
unknown interior, and on the right tho Sobat, Under the name 
White Nile it proceeds to Khartum, where it receives the Blue Nile# 
an E. tributary. Still further N. it receives the Atbara,^ or ** Black 
river (which is itself formed of many streams from the Ahysa^ia 
highlands), whence it sluggishly flows. The stream now gradtt^y 
decreases in volume, and about 110 m. from the sea divides Into many 
streams, and forms tho Belta, with an area of 9,000 sqn«^ Ifiites. 
It annually overflows its banks, the result of heavy tropioalrainSi bo^ 
mencing about the end of February, and the melting of thesi^ow miihe 
mountains, and inundates the surrounding country from about the 
middle of June td the middle of September. The ovei^ow is looked for* 
ward to with some anxiety. If greater than usufd often the liver jbumts 
its bounds, jsnd sweeps away villages. If less than average, a iioi^ty 

^ The rain falls sometimes in such torrents that the river hecoilus SOliiei dsvO^ 
inokeday. This tributary contributes greatly to the Nilrsoverilow. ; 
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of water to fertiluse the soil and fill the oanals cut for its retention 
and preservation ensues. The waters of the canals are used when 
the inundation subsides to renew the drooping vegetation. The valley 
of the Nile consists of a fertile strip, varying in breadth from lcs» 
than one to twelve miles. ' Th^ cataracts greatly interrupt the transit 
of goods. Near the river are many reminiscences of ancient Egyptian 
greatness. Amongst these are pyramids, sphynxes, obelisks, and 
ruins of mBaaj beautiful temples. The Nile abounds with crocodiles 
(mostnumerousinNubia), hippopotami, and other large animals. Kicc, 
cotton, sugar, tobacco, are cultivated in the valley, and quickly arrive 
at maturity, influenced by the action of the tropical heat on a humid 
soiL Particularly in its upper course, the river scenery is picturesque . 
On its banks are Alexandria, Rosetta, and Damietta (on the Medi- 
terranean) ; Cairo, Ghizeh, Minieh, Siout, Keneh or Gheneh, Thebes, 
Esneh, Assouan, Derr, New (and Old) Dongola, Berber, Meroe, 
Khartum, IsmaUia or Gondokoro, and Dufli. 

The Zambezi takes its rise in the unknown interior, its head- 
streams uniting in 15^ S. latitude. It then flows S.E., and below the 
Victoria Falls turns N.E., and then E. past TeUy where it again 
turns S.E., and, 100 miles from the sea, receives the Shire from Lake 
^ Nyassa. It forms a delta about 50 miles from the sea. The Falls, 
whidh are about midway in its course, are described by Dr. Living- 
stone as the most wonderful sight he over witnessed. 

The Senegal drains nearly half of Senegambia. Formed of 
several streams from the heights in the interior, it passes into the 
plain, and divides into two separate streams for about 100 miles of 
its come. It enters the sea by two mouths. Its whole length is 
about 1,500 miles ; and the tide ascends the river about 180 miles. 

The Gambia has one-half its course through the mountain region. 
It is about 500 m. long, 200 of which being navigable. At its mouth 
is Bathurst, and up the river Pisania. 

The Niger, first explored by Mungo Park (1796), rises in the Kong 
mbunjittiina. Above Timbuotoo it is called JoUba^ and below it 
Qu^ 0 ^ ' On its banks several tribes live in a state of perpetual hos- 
tiUty tb each other. It has a winding oourse, and enters the gulf of 
Guinea by several mouths. The Chadda is its chief tributary. The 
Zaire pt Congo is the largest African river, to volume of water, 
whiob ia only second to that of the Amazon. It^is 10 wide at 
Its mou^, and more than 200 fathoms deep. The Lualaba is said to 
be the tipper Congo, rising near £. Tanganyika. The Kusizi flows 
into The Orange river, or Gariep, rises 10,000 feet above 

' ben lev^ in Sourm, a summit of the Drakenbergef and 
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formed the N. boimdary of Cape Colony. The Great Fuhjny&t^ Great 
Harieheesty and the Vaal are its most important tributariea. Its length 
is about 1,200 miles. The Limpopo, whioh receives the Olifant (its 
principal tributary) from the Transvaal, enters the sea a Uttle of 
Dclagoa Bay. The Rovima enters'^the Indian Ocean near G Del- 
gado. In S. Africa we also have the Tugela^ EL of Natal and W. of 
Zululand ; the Great JTtfi, W. of ElafEraria j the Great Fieh$ ^ttekmanp 
at, Francis, aud the Groote, with several others. 

NORTHERN AFRICA. 

THE BABBART STATES. 

Of the four Barbary States, Morocco and Tripoli are indep^dent. 
Algeria is subject to France, and Tunis to Egypt. 

Morocco extends from a little S. of Cape Nun o% the 
Atlantic to the river Mullayia. It is traversed by the 
Atlas range, which runs from S. W. to N.E. The rivers 
flowing into the Atlantic are the Draa^ Tensift, and the Seht; 
the MulUwia has a course of above 400 miles. The climate 
on the N. W. is temperate, being moderated by the Atlantic 
breezes and sheltered from the desert-heated wincU ; but 
in the 8.R rain is unknown ; here the heat is intense. 
This country produces wheat, maize, dates, tobacco, cottbn, 
fruits, and he mp. Copper is found ; also a little gold, silver, 
iron, and lead in many places. The chief manufactures 
consist of fine silks, and leather of various coloursr^yi^Jow, 
green, and red. Wild animals are munerous ; lions, ]pau* 
thers, hyconas, wild boars, wild deer, and 08 trS(Ches*are 
found in the S.E. The people are Moors (most numerous), 
Berbers, Arabs, and Jews, with considerable interm^ture. 
There are four territories — Fes, Morocco, 8me, TafiUt^ . V 

Morocco (55,000) stands in the B.W. near a fertile p^in. f 
badly built, has narrow streets, but many good mosq^ues, KBAlfcnis ; 
leather factories. Fez (70,000) {JSebu) has trade in silk, an4 

cochineal. Mequlnez (50,000) has a royal residence. Mbgadbr 
(10,000) [Atlantic isithe chief port. Babat has an 
yard. Tangier (£,000) (MlantiA c^me into possession m ; 

1662, and was held tiU 1684. Tne European consulsi 
here. Ceuta (7,000), opposite Gibraltar, with a few s^tfements 
near, belongs to Spain,' and is used as a place ,of politjiw 
Tetuan (18,000) is in the midst of large orange groves and Vm^aim, 
and bjtports gtuds, sugar and coffee. ' 
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AlgOrid*) E* of Morocco, ia divided by the French, to 
whom it has belonged since 1830, into three departments 
— Alffiers, Oran, and Constantine, Its physical divisions 
are: — T^e narrow hviHo^plain near the Mediterranean, 
the hilly plateau formed by continuations of the Atlas 
mountains, and the district bordering on the desert, called 
AUKohlah. The productions include monkeys, apes, bears, 
wild boars, sheep, camels, mules, eagles, herons, storks, 
cotton, rice, millet, dates, fruits, with rock-salt, cooper, lead, 
and iron. The longest river is the Shclif. The inha- 
bitants are mostly Arabs. Climate, N. of the Atlas range, 
resembles that of 8. Spain, with more rain in winter. 

Algiers (60,000) (Const), the military head-quarters, has active 
trade, and steam communication by sea. It was notorious for 
piratical depredations ; and was bombarded by Lord ISxmouth, 1816, 
and taken by the French, 1827. At present it is in good repute as a 
resort of invalids, ** having iuspiritiug air and fine scenery.” Blidah 
(0,000), In the S,W., has iron mines, trade in grain and essences, and 
is connected with the capital by rail. Medeah (3,000) and Milianah 
(2,000), have trade in wines and cereals. Constantino (36,000), 
capital of the department, is strongly built, and has trade with the 
interior* Phillpevllle (9,000), its port, has vast forests and marble 
quarries near. Bona (12,000), with active trade in grain, wool, oil, 
tobacco, etc. , has iron mines near. Oran (30,000), a fortified fort, is 
the bapital of the department. Mascara (7,000) has trade in oiivv 
oil, wines, and woollens. Mostsiganem (6,000), near tho coast, has 
Mdeln silk, cotton, wine, and tobacco. Tlemcen (13,000) has lead 
and quicksilver mines, trade in oil, etc. 

Tunis is washed by the Mediterranean for 400 m. The 
shore in the bay of Tunis is low and swampy, but rocky 
on, tho IST. The shores of the gulf of Cabes are also low. 
jtn thjd N.W. it is mountainous, containing the and 

Mogodp mountains, rising to an elevation of about 5,000 
i^th fertile slopes on their sides. ^ 

Though agriculture is backward, crops of wheat, maize, tobacco, 
hnd oljSybs are raised ; dairy fanning and sheep rearing are important 
i^4astir^ In the W. the ootintry is well wooded, and lions, panthers, 
lynxesi imA wild hoars are numerous. In tho S. is the large salt lake, 
AlAihhak, mostly dry in summer, but seventy miles hmg in'^ikatet. 
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The climate is dry and healthful, being greatly moderated by the sea 
breezes. Elies and scorpions are Very troublesome to foreigners. 

Tunis (150,000) (£. of Tunis) is a large commercial city, about six 
miles from the sea, on a gently rising slope, within 10 of the site 
of Carthage. Its streets are narrow, {finding, and poorly paved. In 
its harbour, a few miles distant, active trade is carried on. It exports 
olive oil, wool, sponges, fish, grain, with ivory and ostrich feathers 
brought from Timbuctoo by caravans. It has manufactures of wool- 
lens, leather fabrios, and Fez caps. Goletta is its port. Katrwan 
(50,000), in a fine plain, contains many remains of its ancient great- 
ness. It has the largest mosque in Africa, and was the capital pf tbo 
African Saracens in the eighth and ninth centuries. Kafil!^ on the 
W. frontier, is a strong fortress. Cabes (30,000) has an active export 
trade in dates. Susa (8,000), and Blzerta (6,000) are small sea- 
ports. Monaatir (10,000) has some manufactures of woUens. 

Tripoli lies along the qoast of the Mediterranean; with 
the gulf of Sidra in the centre, and borders on the deefert 
in almost every other direction. The Ohariafi mountains 
cross the country about 20 miles from the sea, and the 
Sudah about 30 miles further S., among both of which corn 
and fruits are largely grown. A marsh, 100 miles long, * 
borders the W. shore of the gulf of Sidra, and U sterile 
tract is at its southern shore. Dates, olives, figC, grain, 
salt, and sulphur are among the productions. 

Fezzan is a dependency of Tripoli, and extends a considerable 
distance into the Sahara. Barca, a table-land in the E., is also a 
dependency. There are no rivers in Tripoli, but the dew is copious. 
Rains are abundant from November to March. Crops of grain are 
raised on the tops of the plateaux, and vines, olives, figs, etc., on their 
sidea The natives comprise Moors, Berbers, and Bedouin Arabs* 
Tripoli (26,000), on a rocky promontory, is defended ^y a castle. 
The harbour is good, and commerce pretty active in ostrhA 
feathers, gold dust, ivory, etc. Meaurata (Ooait) ia ndted 
carpets. 

Mourzuk (4,000), the capital of Fezzan, is the greater mtea of 
caravan trade in jAffrica, and also of the slave trade. Hero 130^ arc. 
registered in the shade ; therefore one of the hottest pla^ cCirthO 
earth. X>emaU (5,000), in Barca, is a small port. Beiigbaati(fi,000) . 
is the residenoe of the governor of Barca. Ohadamep ^^ ixb 
bordAk of the Sahara, and has trade with the interior* 
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AFRICAN DESBRTS-THE SAHARA. 

Sahara^ or the Ghrdat Desert^ extends from the Atlantic 
to the conBnes of Egypt, consisting of table-lands, mostly 
without vegetation and without water, with a sterile, sandy 
surface, interspersed with green patches called oases, 
A great depression, called El Juff^ 500 m. long and 80 m, 
broad, connects it with the Atlantic. The chief food of the 
few people found here consists of dates. The inhabitants 
are much addicted to plunder ; and travellers go in com- 
panies, called caravanSf for mutual protection. Numerous 
elevations rise from 43,000 to 6,000 feet. The heat by day 
is oppressive, and the cold by night is often intense. The 
rain falls in torrents ; but in some places there is no rain 
fd^ years. The Simoom is a very pestilential wind which 
prevails in the desert, but only continues for ten or twelve 
hours at a time. The Libyan desert lies in the extreme N.E. 
of the Sahara ; the Nubian desert lies E. of the Nile, in the 
N. of Nubia; the Bishareen desert in the S.E. of this 
country, and the Bayuda in the S.W. 

fVom Morocco to Timbuctoo there is a caravan route, the place of 
rendezvous being Tatta, Another route is from Mourzuk to Agades, 
whence it process to Bomou, beyond L, Tchad, and to various other 
phuses. 

- EGYPT. 

Egypt extends from the Mediterranean to Nubia, about 
506 miles, and lies between the Libyan desert, on the W., 
and the Bed Sea on the E. The Delta and Valley of the Nile 
are so productive as to give three crops a year ; tlie former 
ie air alluvial tract of a triangular shape {Chreek A), formed 
by the bifurcation of the river; and the latter, with an 
hverc^e width of six miles, running from .the apex of the 
Delta, Cairo) to the Nubian frontier,^ being enclosed 
on ei&er side by rocky hills. These districts are irrigated 
aUd euridied by the annual overflow of the Nile, as already 
fully sEplain^, 
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Egypt if* governed by a hereditary Paaha* now called a KWdive, 
who is subject to Turkey. . The Sues canal extends ftom Poi4i Said 
(9,050), which has grown with the canal tradlo, to a distAncer oi 
\ 00 m, Ismailia is on the canal, near its centre. The JDelta given 
abundance of rice, and other placed produce wheat and barley. 
Cotton and sugar, with fruits, are also important prc^ucts; bread 
from Indian com meal is the staple food. The people, industrious > 
and docile, yet are miserably poor. Lower Egypt extends Iroin Cairh 
to the Mediterranean \ Middle Egypt from Cairo to Hanfalout} and 
Upper Egypt^ or &aid, theppe to the borders of Nubia. f * ' 

Cairo (350,000) {Nile\ called “Grand Cairo,’* is situated th^ 
slope of a hill. The streets are narrow and crooked, but kepi pretty 
clean. There is an Italian Operst, a French theatre, and some 
The houses are roomy and well bmlt. Rain is seldom seen, hut the 
dews are heavy. The mo.sque8 number nearly 400. The commerce 
is extensive, and caravans proceed to Senaar andMoursuk; specimens 
of all the negro tribes are here to be soon in the slave market. 
Boulak, its port, is an important suburb. 

Alexandria (200,000) is the commercial capital. It is like e 
European town, and is conufjctcd with the Nile by a canal 48 ihiliwi 
long. It is the chief station of the Khedive’s fleet, and the* seat df 
European commerce. Near the city are the ruins of tho waoieut ^ 
Alexandria, built by Alexander the Great, B.o. 332. Here, in 1801, 
Sir R. Abercrombie (who was mortally wounded in the aOtibh) 
defeated the French ; and five months later the French giu^risbn 
yielded to General Hutchinson. The steamers from Brindisi ply.to 
this port, whence the mails are carried by rail to O.airo, and thence, 
to Suez. It is tlio birthplace of Euclid. Rosetta (15,000), 45 *», 
N.E., is a small port, which was taken by the French, 1798, aiid iidW* 
is is Abourkir bay, where Nelson defeated the French fleet. 

(30,000), on a narrow neck between the Nile and L, Mentaldb,' i^tae 
once an important place. Suez (4,000) is becoming tuolre important 
since the opening of the canal. Mansoorab (50,000), in t]iiie!9e}tA«. 
is a cotton depot. Here the Crusaders wore delea^ 'in 
Matrieh is the seat of the Egyptian w orship of the eun,, ^ 

in 1800, the French defeated the Turks. Ohizeb ie 
above Cairo, on the opposite side of the river* Here eggi > alp 
hatched in ovens by artificial heat; and near is the finest ! thfl 
pyramids, risiiig 4^0 feet in elevation, as well M 
sphynx, a colossal figure, **with' the head and shooldera of a 
man, and the body of a lion,*' cut out of the solid limestone* . SHaab 
is in ah oadie on the way to Fezzaii. dlOut (20,000) (jltlUjl, tHu' 
capital el Upper Egypt, was. until lately, a great aldve market, tt' 
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ha» mftnufactores of pipe-bowls. Oirgeb (6,000) has a cotton fac- 
ioty. Aasouem, at the first oataraot, has trade in dates, senna* 
charcoal, etc* Keimeli or Ghenneh has extensive trade with Arabia 
and Central Africa. 

THE DEPENDENCIES, NUBIA AND KORDOFAN: 

These countries lie between Egypt and Abyssinia, and 
consist in the N. of deserts and rocks, but in the 8, of hills 
and plains, with many vast forests. The climate, though 
hot and dry, is very healthy. Eain seldom falls. The 
usual divisions are Lower and Upper Nubia, the latter 
including Jfero, and Senaar. The desert district 

of Kordofan is separated from Senaar by the White Nile. 
On both sides of the Nile the surface is fertile. This 
coimtry produces senna, sandal wood, ebony, sugar-candy, 
Tnyrrh. Egypt also claims sovereignty over Darfur, Waday, 
w?|;h Vniiori and Bari touching L. Albert Nyanza. 

Khartum or Khartoum (30,000) ( White Nile) has flourishing 
trade* SSSnaar (3,000) {Blue Nile) has considerable manufactures. of 
arms, leather, sandals, and jewellery. Derr (3,000) (Nile) is sur- 
rounjoUd by palm groves and vines fi*om which much grapes are 
produced. Now Donogla (5,000) (iVtl«) is an important trade depot, 
and hes an indigo factory. Berbex (8,000) is a slave mai*t ; and 
Shendi (9, OOO) IS a caravan centre. Suakin {fled Sea) is the only 
port of Nubian ^ Oboid is the capital of ICordofan. 

ABYSSINIA, 

Ab^ssihift is, for the most part, a plateau rising from 
6 , 00 (||, to 9,000 feet, with parched lowlands towards the 
Red Sea* On the highlands, whore the temperature is 
agrOeablo/ rain falls from April to October, with little 
interidisrioit, causing a luxuriant vegetation. Some of the 
molin^ialns of the^ range have an elevation of 15,000 
feciti skd covered with perpetual snow. The soil is 
fertile ;.*vcrops consist of wheat and barley, with beans, 
onlone, tiolfoe, and potatoes, with cotton in the plains. A 
light spongy bread made from iaff^ is the principal food 
of the iiPihaBtant& 

is s Idiid cf fiilit, sad grows snKfwhsis, unless on thstopi^ ths pUttenifi. 
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The black sheep are carefully tended on aooount of their valuable 
wool. The towns are very small, and the government unBettled.< 
Dembea is a very large lake, about 60 m. long and 26 broad, in an 
extensive plateau of the same name. The Blu^ Nile and Atbara pass 
through it. Tigris Amhara, Shoa^ Lmta and Waag,OoJam, and JVara 
are the six chief divisions of Abyssinia. * 

<^ondar (7,000) is the capital of Amhara, and the residence of the 

S atriarch ; Ad6wa (6,000) of Tigr6, and Ankobar (4,000) of Shoa^ 
lagdala is a fortress which was taken by our troops in 1868, when 
King Theodore was killed and the European captives w^Eberated. 
Antalo is in the E. Axum was once important. MasBOur^ (2,(H)0), 
though the chief port of the country, belongs to the Egyptia^ aa a 
part of Nubia, 

Adal or Adel is a narrow district along the Bed Sea 
(S. of Massowoh), which extends above 300 xniles^ and 
produces gum of great variety. Aussa is its capital. 

Ffench Poasesslons.— Zoullah, on AnnesleyBay; BddmdOdoek 
with the small isles of Betaet and Ouda, 


WESTERN AFRICA. 


Senegainbia extends from the Senegal, its northerh 
boundary, to Yawry bay, reaching about 300 mBes into 
the interior. It has a great number of forests of ad^iaa, 
which yield the gum resin. The name, though once applied 
to the C 9 uutry between the two rivers, Senegal and Oambia, 
yet has now the more extended application Used above. It 
contains also the rivers Hio Orande and Sierra Lewie^ The 
climate is hot, humid, and very unhealthy to EurOpeanB. 
The harmattan^ a very dry wind from the desert, hi men 
troublesome. 

Three tribes and many small communities of negroes inhabit lids 
region : (1) the Jaloofs^ on th^ K. coast, a very low stamp of the 
human race; (2) the Foolahe^ in the interior, a gentle raes^mnoh 
more advanced in civilization ; (8) the Mandingoee^ who dwell ip. the 
S., partially engaged at agriculture and manufactures, . . 


. * The inhabitant#, who go to bed at ranaet, and rise with the 
1C2 days in the year, abHtain from meats acconling to the law Ckf HhMl, Im aW 
Saturday holy as well ag Sunday. The dwelliim In Abyssinia am' muit'^i^id 
andstones, are one storey high andthatchfd. The rulers of provinces reoel'TeRm 
laiidholdm one-dfth of the produce and give one^nth to tf.o Icing. Bpme of ms 
peoide are handsome. From a grain called gram s more savour and snbstanw • 
men is made than that from tag. WineJs made from hooey* nrsaenteA with a ' 
plant cabled poiJke. Bhoa is now an Independent kin gdom* 
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British Possessions.— Our “W. African settle- 
ments’’ are four : — Sierra Leone, Lagos, Gambia, and the 
Gold Coast. Sierra Leone^ called the white man’s grave,” 
a peninsula 18 miles lon|^ and 12 broad, is inhabited 
chiefly by liberated slaves. Free Town^ its capital, is at 
the mouth of the Bokelle, or Sierra Leone river. This 
colony has only about 130 Europeans among its inhabit- 
ants. The exports consist of palm ^il, cocoa nuts, hides, 
ginger, and gums. Accra is the capital of the Dutch 
possessions which were ceded ( 1872 ) by treaty to Great 
Britain. They consist of Elmina^ separated from Gape 
Coast Castle by the Svoeei river, and other settlements. 
lagce (20,000), an important town, was, with some terri- 
toxy around^ ceded to Britain in« 1861 , and is a kind of 
protectorate. It exports cotton, palm oil, lead, indigo, and 
ctoi-wood, brought from the interior; and a bi-weekly 
post goes to Rahba^ a town on the Niger, 250 miles distant. 
Bathurit ( 7 , 000 ) (life of 8L Mary\ at the mouth of the 
Gambia, is the head-quarters of the ” Gambia settlement.” 

OoU Coaet comprehends several settlements destined for 
the suppressipn of slavery. Gold, ivory, and gum aro 
the chief exports. Of the 400,000 population 320 are 
Europeans. 

S^renCh Settlements,— <St. Loois (12,000), the capital of the 
Erenoh settlements, is at the mouth of the Gambia, and is inhabited 
mosfly by negroes. It has trade in gums. Goree (4,000) is a small 
fort near Oape Verd, on an isle of the same name. 

Portuguese Settlemente. — ^These consist of Bisseu> (7,000), one 
of the strongholds of the slave traffic, built on an island, Jeba, a less 
important piaoe, and Domingo. 

QvUuoa is usually divided into Upper and Lower ; the 
former between the Kong mountains and the g^f of 
Guinea, running from the Bight of Biafrg to the mouth of 
the Bbl^Ue river, and the latter extending ^from the river 
iybgfie te the Bight of Biafra. Upper Guinea includes 
Liberia, Ashantee, Fantee, Grain, Ivory, Gold, and Slave 
Ooasti, Dehomey, Yoruba, and Benin. •• 


ee • 
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Stelcm aad other places: settled the Am€ari<^ C^onli^U^* 
Sooietjy 1822, it is productive and thiiving; Ofhis ootkhtry, 
became independent in 1847, has several coasting and trildiilhg v^seels^ 
Mo^via (8,000) so named after l^ident Monroe 6^ 'tihe TTni^ 
^ates-»the capital~^has trade in rioe, indigo, yam% said other frtdit* 
Bexley ia the only other town worth naming;. 

Asbantee* is a native inland state, with Coomassie (40,000), an open 
town, 140 in. from the coast, for its capital. f It is genei^y hilly, 
watered by the river Assfnee (the boundary between the Itory and 
Gold Coasts) and the Ko/^a, which is 400 m. long: climate near the 
coast unhealthy. There are two rainy seasons and one dry ; loresta 
are extensive ; sugar, tobacco, maize, yams, rice, dyes, bird woods ure 
produced; reptiles, birds, bees, dies are numerous. Salaga 
famed for horses, is the largest town in the country. 

Fantee is divided from Ashantee by the river Frahi a small stream 
abnost absorbed in the dry season. The climate is most deadly to 
Europeans. The inhabitants have long been our firm alHes; 

The Coasts are so named from their respective produota wktoh Ih 
each case were the most important. 

Dahomey, further east, is a kingdom of great power and 
Ahoimy (25,000) is its capital. Here the people are extremely 
barons, and even offer human sacrifices. Whydah is its port. 

Yoruba, further N.E. , is also an extensive native kingdom, aB6uf 
which very little is accurately known. Its capital is Abbeok|ata. ’ 

Benin, Warl, Ebeo, Attab, and Qua have for oapit4jiS^ , BeidlL' 
(5,000) (branch of the Niger), Wari, Eboo, Attab, and Old Global;* 

Lower Guinea is inhabited by negroe$, wlio aroU)^ 
backward state of civilixation. ' They speak varioifff Ifiit- 
guages, bearing little resemblance to each other, i IChOi 


Portuguese claim sovereignty over the whole eeublSry, 
with the exception of Loango, which is indepehdlwtl 
the N. it is traversed by the Oameroou 
S. the country is hilly. The productions are varipUjBi.a&d. 
valuable* The silave trade is still a favourite and 


* Our first engagrennent with these pe<mle was in 1824, when Sir C. Wfus 

defeated slid slidh. They agahi attsoksdoisr fotM, suo we# 


fovet fotM, 1 


in lS2fi. On this occasion, the FatUeu^ ouv allies, auileied drasdmUr. Tha 
Asbamteeirfor aUmdards use umbrellas, wiiieb are ebomeUi^ Bm,' rad ftkit of 
King Kofl^ brought home as a trophy from the recent war mitf 
meiit. The Mnwe of their mnskete are five feet hmfe and mW m 
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able ooeqpation in this part of the world. The following 
are the dinaions 



Bii^a » • jBiafra and Angra. 

Loango • • Zoan^o (16,000) has active trade with Europe. 

Congo • • (20, 000) is a coast town with some trade. 

Angola • • Loando (13,000) is the residence of the Portuguese 

Gk)vemor of W. Africa. • 

Bengttola • • Benguela, a trading town on the coast, where Cam- 

eron arrived after crossing the continent, 1876. 

Nigritia, or Soudan, lies 8. of the Sahara, N. of 
Guinea, E. of Senegambia, and W. of Kordofan. It is, 
generally speaking, hilly on the 8, and W., and has a . 
sterile soil, with an extremely hot climate, consisting of 
two seasons — the dry and the rainy. It is divided into a 
number, .of petty states inhabited by negro tribes, who are 
intelligent and fond of trading. It produces gold dust, 
indigo, palm oil, fruits, ivory, cotton, gums, &o. 

BambOrra lies E. of Senegambia. Sego (26,000) (/o/t6a), about 
870 n^es S.W. of Timbuotoo, is its capital, in which is active trade. 
Here Ifuhgb Park first saw the Niger. Masina rune partly into tue 
desert, denneh (10,000) {Joliba) has extensive trade. Oando is well 
wal^ered by the Niger, and extends along its banks. Taurl {Nigtr) 
is in the oentare, Boussa {Niger) is where Mungo Park was murdered. 
Acbusiawa lies S. of Bomou, from which it is separated by the great 
dephaht forest Marghu Tola, an immense slave dep6t, is the chief 
Bckgirmi lies further E., and consists of an extensive plain* 
It ii a j^oti^rful state, much given to the practice of slavery. Maeenm 
is its (Capital, Waday, lately annexed by Egypt, is occupied by 
VSiHoiiil wilbes. Wara, a large town, is its capital Uarmr, also 
ohMnie4by: Bgypt, reaches to Kordofan, and is drained into the Nile, 
the resort of caravans, is its capital. Tenuelty is to the S.E. 
Housa Is a hilly country E. of the Niger, wiUi a fertile soil, but 
a climate. Saokatoo (60,000) on a ^ibutary of the 

Nig^, .16 capital t' dxi important place. Kano (30,000) has 

of suk^, and dyeing establfihments. Bomou includes 
Z* Tchisd; Koka (iO,,000)'(ffW is the capital of this 

Angnrnott. (26,000) (A TsAod) is the lAost 
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EASTERN AFRICA. 

Eastern Africa extends from Zululand to Abyssinia. Its 
physical aspect consists of maritime plainS| uplands parallel 
to the coasts with depressions ^nd swamps in the interior, 
which includes the great lake district. A district along 
the coast &om Sofala to Mozambique belongs to the 
Portuguese. It exports India-rubber largely. The coas^ 
is productive, and slavery is not increasing. The following 
are the coast districts: — Sofala is a coast district almost 
entirely between the mountains of Lupata and the sea. 

Sofala (3,000), the capital, has neatly declined. Sena is about 
250 m. up the river Zambai, The houses are small Inhambane 
(5,000) {Coast) has trade in ivory and bees-wax. Tete (4,000) 
{^mbesi) has coal fields and iron-stone in the vicinity. 

Mozambique is a coast district lying along the shore 
of the channel of the same name, reaching to (7. Delgado. 

Mozambique (6,000) stands on an island in the bay, and is the.< 
residence of the Portuguese governor. It has trade in gold dust. 
QuiUimane {Zambesi) vmited by Dr. Livingstone in 1858, has a good 
supply of coal, with trade in gold dust and slaves. 

Zanzibar, generally speaking, extends along the coast 
from C. Delgado to 2^^ N., containing the islands Mafia^ 
JZamibar^ and Pemba, but only reaching a few miles inland. 

This vast territory, though an arid coast, can produce all tropical 
plants, including pepper, cocoa, cinnamon, nutmegs, The most 
important rivers are the Juba, the Dana, the TTama, and which 
has ten mouths, and enters opposite Mafia. With the visit of the 
Seyyid to England in 1875, and his . praise worth)r efforts to simple 
slavery, our readers must be familiar. He is tributary to Mhispai 
Zanzibar, or Shangamiy (40,000) is the capital of the dominioni of 
Muscat. Melinda, on an island, is almost m mina 

Somali lies more N., which borders the of Adem 

Ma>gadoxo, a walled town, is a trade seat, Berbers 6/ Aden) 

has an important fair. Harrar exports coffee, and Zeyla la fto port. 

The inland districts are : — ^The Qalla country, Unyamuedt 
Uganda, Ugogo, Bari, and tJnyoro. 

Kawel$ is the„capital of the country bordering E. on 
Nyangwd {Lualaba) is associated with the memory of I^b&i^tobe. 
It is a stirring place, with a market every fourth da)r.\ JC&anita 
is rich in ivory. Unyoro borders on L, Albert Nyanza, and .Ues S. of 
XJgogo. mUl (Zr. Tanganyika) is an inland town, freqipeiitiy^Tisited 
living 8 ton 6 ,anawnereher 6 matoed 0 ometiiii 0 intihmArabl 
he was met by Stanley. Hlsu is a likelytradh centre. 
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SOUTHERN APRIOA. 

Southern Africa consists of the British TerriUhrtes — Cape 
Colony^ Griqmland West, Natal, and the Transvaal---i\\Q 
Orange River Free State, several native states, and much 
unexplored country lying further north. 

Oape Colony extends from the Orange river around 
the Cape of Good Hope, and includes British Kaffraria. 
There are two mountain ranges ; the more inland, known 
as Nieuwveld mountains, being the higher, and the Zwarte 
Berg more South, with a rich maritime district along the 
coast. The coast line is 1,200 m, long; the actual oape 
36 m. long, rugged and hilly, qulminating in Table mountain. 

Saldanha Bay,* on the W., is an excellent harbour; Table B, is 
hardly so good ; but Simonas B . is very secure. North of the Nieuwveld 
mountains the surface slopes gradually to the Orange river, much 
desert-hke upland intervening, called Karroos, The wild animals 
include the giraffe, zebra, lions, buffaloes, etc. 

British Kaffraiiaf lies further to the east, extending 
to the great Kei river. Agriculture and grazing, for which 
this country is admirably suited, are the chief industries* 
Wool, wine, brandy, gold, diamonds, copper, and hides 
are the principal exports of Cape Colony. 

Criqualand West (area 13,000 sq. m . ; population, 
90,000), is the Diamond Fields district, and lies inr the 
interior, 700 m. from Cape Town. Kimberley is the capital. 
Oriqua and Hope Town are small places. 

Oape Town (29,000) (Tabu Bay) was founded by the Dutch in 
1650. The streets are regularly built, crossing at right angles or 
running parallel to each other. It has a good library, a botanical 
garden, some good schools, and considerable trade. 

8tmon*8 Town contains the government arsenal. Stellenboscli 
(5,0Q0)^ in the midst of villas and gardens, is a Wesleyan establish* 
ment. Beaufort, Georgetown, Oolesberg, and Cradock are small 
places. * GrOham’s Town (4,000) about 500 la. E from Oape Town 
18 well built, and has improving trade. Port Blizabetb (9,000) 
(Algoa Bay} has also good trade. About 25 m.dnland is Ultenbage 
(5,090), the proposed new capital. Constance produces wine of high 
repute. . Wlfiiam’a Town IBuJklo) is the capital of British JBCaffraria. 
Bast London is its port, whence a railway runs centrally to Queens- 
town in the N.W. . Pwt AlOred is on E, coast. 

*Htte the Btliith fleet defeated that of the Dutch, 1795. .a 

t Of the poptOatlon (167,000)b only 17.000 are whites. 
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Natal was discoTered by Ytaoo da Gama in 1407.^ It 
lies on the S.E. coasts and has a seaboard of 170 miles# 
It was colonized by Dutch Boers about 1889, In 1843 it 
was declared a British colony^^ which, in 1856, was made 
independent of the Capa The slope is to tha Indian 
Ocean, into which more than twenty rivers Aowf aiidi ^e 
coast district, for about 25 inland, is leveh j ] , ! 

The prodactionR a^e wool, sugar, coffee, arrowroot, giii^r^ with 
cereals; more inland, co^l, copper, and Irou are found; but the Inte- 
rior, which is mountainous, and covered with dense fcweste, has not 
been fully explored. The Orakenber^ Mountains rise to feet, 

Pietermaritzburg (10,000), the capital, is 50 m. inland. P‘0rban 
(6,000), the port of the colony, is increasing in importance. Q-rey 
town and Colenzo are in the interior. 

The Transvaal, an inland district, is N.E* of the 
Free State, and N.W. of Zululand. It slopes to theN. and 
W., was founded by Dutch emigrants, and extends from 
the Vaal to the Limpopo river. The trade is chiefly in ivory, 
agricultural produce, and gold. The climate is exoellenC 

Pretoria is the capital. It is 1,000 m. from Cape Town, bnt pots« 
cbefstrom ia the largest town. Utrecht (Sand) is in the 
Orlqualand East, No Man^s I#and or Bazuto I»aad> lie on the 
W. of Natal. The area of the second is 8,450 square mites. 
Namaqua Land is a coast district N. and S. of the month el the 
Gariep, known as great and Little Namqua Land respeo^vely. It 
has some valuable copper mines, the ore being shipped from J^ori 
NollotK Indeed it may be said British sway prevaifi the 28tb 
parallel, except in the Free State and Zululand. f 

Independent States. 

Kaffraria or Transkei, a healthy cotmtiy, l;^ng 
betnreen Cape Colony and Natal, extends above IO 9 
inland, with a hilly surface. It is inhabited ^altfs^e 
and warlike, though not a very honest race. Th# Mbe# are , 
pastoral, and governed by hereditary patriarchs at chieft. 
British influence now predominates. 

Bntterwortb. Pft'merstoii, and Morler are eqaall Unm/Hi-. .. 

The Orahge River Free State lies betw^ Cape 
Colony and the Transvaal. It is chiefly inhai)ite4;% Du^ 

•The inhabitants are Zuyius^ a race whose custom is never to eit^ drink any* 
thk« without sharinff with all their Mends; yet wljien hie chief eidiii him to war, 
he » a demon. The Europeans are not onc-tevenih of ihd ebtCni popolatteOa 
t Annexed by England, lt79, and placed under 18 chichi. 
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Bo 0 M|> whoi uttappreoiative of gOTornuieiital restraints, 
emigrated be 3 rond colonial jurisdiction. It consists of 
undulating plains 3,000 or 4,000 ft. high between the 
Orange and Vaal rivers. ^Jhe population is under 60,000, 
and the products diamonds, wool, skins, and gold. 

Bloetnlonteln (I,200), the capital, lias a good wool market. 

The Native States comprise ; — I. Zululand, about the size of Bel- 
' gium, separated from Natal by the river Tugcla. and from the Trans- 
vaal ^ the Blood and Pongolo rivers. Ulundi is the capital Its 
inhabitants are a tall, agile, warlike, Kaffir race, infinitely the 
most^ojverful of the African tribes ; their king often a cruel tyrant. 
At Uandulat near Rorke^s Drift, not far from the junction of the 
Bufiyo and Blood rivers, a detachment of British troops (about 1,000) 
were cut to pieces by overwhelming numbers of the Zulus, 22iid 
January 1879. Sugar, cotton, &c., can he grown. 

ISLANDS. 

The Idadeira islands belong to Portugal. The group, 
whicL is 360 m. from the African coast, consists of one 
' large island, 31 miles long and l2broad, with 4 small ones. 

The surface of Madeir^t,* the large island, is elevated, rising in 
Mount jRteo Mimo to 6,100 feet above sea level. Several narrow 
..▼alleyfobutain vineyards and gardens. The surrounding sea is deep; 
ish 18 scarce ; hut wild swine and rabbits are numerous in the in- 
terior. Sugar, wine, and coffee are exported. Population 116,000. 

FUBChal (30,000) {S, coast) is the only town of importance. It is 
a coaling station for steamships, and exports good wine. 

Porto Santo, a smaU island, is about 40 miles N. of Madeira. Tlic 
thi^ JDessrtas are uninhabited. 

ThQ.Oanary islands have already been described* 

The Azores or Western Isles consist of nine islands, 
$t. being the largest. They export excellent oranges 

and oibfir fruits, are of volcanic origin, have a moist 
dimatei a diversified surface, and a population of about 
26,000t Mount Fico rises to 7,600 feet. 

island of Tcrceira, is the capital; but Ponta 
Delgada (X 7,000), on tho island of St Michael, is the commercial 
oapiti4* exports to Great Britain immense quantities of oranges. 

!Pibf!^^|)6.V6rd islands belong to IV»rtugal. Ten are 
inhabited. On St. Vincent is MindellO» *the capital of 
the gteup and on Santiago^ the large island, is Forto 

• The of the ves^tation it Onique ; the quantity of frnit and vi^etablee 

m'Mii;*: oopioui^ Slid ts s sanitariiiin, the countiy, hsviiur no winter, is uniiTsiiid 
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the cooimeroial capital, which exports ootioa, oe£Pee, 
maize, and fhiits. The popnlatioa of this group is SjOOO. 
Mount is 9,159 feet high. ; 

BCAOAOA^IOIAS. 

Madagasoar,the£mxthlaiqt^ialaiidia^ 
considerable variety of surfEwe^ good, buys and hirtsitts, 
and important productions, consisting of rice, sugat; ph^r, 
cotton, coffee, india'rubber, silk, iron, honey, and wax. 
Several mountain ranges run through the island from N. 
to S., one peak, Matowla, being 11,000 feet ' Cattle, 
sheep, and swine are numerous ; and cotton, raSa,* iron, 
gold, and silver are manufactured. The natives axe more 
civilized than those on the African continent, and now 
profess-Christianity. The population is about five millions, 
and the area 228,000 square miles. This island is 1,000 
m. long and 350 broad. The climate is temperate on the 
highlands in the interior, but the hot sea-coast is subject 
to low fevers. * 

Antananarivo (60,000), on a table>]and in the oentre^ ii the 
capital. Tamatave (J?. ccoit) and MoJungSt on the are the 
chief ports. The French have two settleinentsi wnalt Bt, 

Mary" 9 (6,000), and Kotti B4 (10,000), off the E. coast. 

Bourbon or Reunion, lies 400 m. £, of Madagascar. It is inonn* 
tainons in the interior, some of its voloanio peaks rising to 10,000 
feet It produces coffee, sugar, pepper, cocoa, and Tobacco. 
is the capital ; but 8t. Paul is the chief port. 

Mauritius, t or Isle of France, with a rugged eur&o^ 
well wooded and watered, produced large quantities of 
sugar, some coffee, and ebony. The population consists 
of about 15,000 whites, and 365,000 coolies, immigrants 
from India. Though it belongs to us, French is tiie 
language in use. Zcitts (20,000), is the capital* 
Rodriguez, a dependency of the above, lies SCO is* with 

similar prodacts,.has a population of 250 persons. Ihe QhiiyH UIh 
are also a dependency of Mauritius. < , ' 

Desolation Isle ig a fishing station of great sterility* . 
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Comoro Mas, at tba entrance to the tforambiqne channel, are 
Toloainiat They export ooooa-nnt oil and tortoiee^helL Thepopula* 
tio%.a^iit 60^000, oonsiete of Arabs and negroes. 
fbUDltOte Is famoiM for spices. See p« 404, 

Amlnn^te and SepobeilM (J^,000) are two groups^ also dependent 
dmof ’ltaiwUlqs* PortVlotmia^ on JfsA< the littgest of the lat^ 
SsthftOil^taL The former hare tortle fisheries. 

130 miles S. of Cape Goardafuiy has long been famous 
for lie liloes^ gums, and dates. It has been annexed by Muscat; popu- 
lation, 5,000, chiefiy Bedouins. 

St. Belena, the abo4e of Napoleon I. during his exile, 
from 1815 to 1821, lies 1,200m. from the African continent. 
It is a place of call for vessels on their homeward voyage 
from Australia to get fresh provisions and water. The 
population is under 7,000. Jamestown (8t. Jameses B.) is 
the capital. Aicension L also belongs to England. It is 
about 800 m. from St. Helena, and is noted for turtle and 
' birds’ eggs. Sbips call here for provisions. 

Pemando Po is a hilly, well- wooded which has a population of 
14,000, and belongs to Spain. 

AMERICA; OR, THE NEW WORLD. 
North and South America are united by the isthmus of 
Panama, in one place only 28 miles across.* 

North America is 5,200 miles long from Panama to Boothia ; but 
only 4,500 in a direct line: and 4,350 miles broad, between Cape Charles 
in Xiabradorand the extremity of Alaska ; but only 2,700 on the 40th 
parallel. There are two archipelagoes — one N., called the Arctic^ 
the other S., known under the name of the jrest Indies, 

NORTH AMERICA. 


fitotes. 

Ayeo, 

Sq. miles. 

Population. 

Capitals. 

u 

Greeillaad, 

British America' - 
United States 

Mexico 

Central America • 
West Indies 

400,090 

3,250,000 

3,603,844 

753,978 

188,344 

91,000 

9,481 

5,165,244 

50,000,000 

9,287,413 

2,828,635 

4,316,178 

Sievely, on Disco I. 
Ottawa., on the Ottawa. 
Washington, on the Poto- 
mac. 

Mexico.^ • 

Belize, etc. 

Havannah, etc. 


* The nsWeSfiers firem the old world <n in having no vaot deserts : (2) hiits sur- 
face being urnoh nearer the sea than the interior of Asia and Amoa)e[8) its 
mi^ty mere b^ng admirably adapted lor internal oommualoatiou. 
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Surface. — The etupepdons Eooky mottAtain TikAgfe wtn§ 
from N. to S.. and more westward, and parallel to this, 
other (but much smaller) ranges run in the same direction. 
Another chain, the Alleghaiiy, rjms near the eastern coast* 
line. Between the Rocky and Alleghany mountains lies 
the immense plain of the Mississippi, with a general 
southern slope ; and N. of this valley, the coun^y^ tikough 
not mountainous or hilly, is studded with large dakes, 
extensive forests, and 'morasses, becoming gradu^lj more 
inhospitable as we approach the arctic regions.’*^ The 
following are the chief physical divisions : — The district 
lying between the Alleglianies and the Atlantic, drained 
by numerous navigable rivers, almost all flowing westward. 
IL The valley of the Mississippi. III. The 
between the Rocky mountains and tho Sierra Nevada, coni- 
tinned in Mexico and Central America by several table* 
lands. IV. The valley .of the St. Lawrence, including all 
the territory drained into the great lakes,, whose iKU^Ius 
waters reach the Atlantic. V. The Arctic slope, drained 
by those rivers that flow into the Arctic ocean and Hudson’s 
bay. VI. Tho N.W. slope, extending from- tho Bocky 
mountains, N. W., to the Pacific and Behring strait* 

Seas, Gulfs, and Bays.— The Caribbem sea, includ- 
ing the gulfs, Darien^ 3[osquitOy and Honduran; tho Gu}f of 
MexicOy including the bay of Campeachy ; on the E. 
peakoy Belawaroy and Fundy bays, end the Qulf 
rence ; on the N. Baffiuy Hudson^ and Jamen^ bays ; on tho W. 
the gulfs of Calif orniay TekmntepnCy Fonnoea, and Panai^ ; 
on the N.W., Brintol Bay, 

The Quit of Mexico ia separated from the Atlantic* by a . jyqw pf 
islaflds and large banks, the former consisting of the AntiUea^ ilia 
latter of the Great and Little Bahatna ' Bank. Xt 
3,000 miles in one direction. The island of Cuba divides tlm guHMto 

• Oiithe E. of the lloclcy motmtaimi the prairie is nearly Sbim see 

level ; and the cold northern gales impart to the diiitriot an arctic whitei. ThS 
droughtaln suminer are very injurious to husbandry^ but they wry 

tbreeevr four yeaxs . The Qrtai American t>mn Mtends 000 miiSS W. ’ of 
hut has not the Sixiie steiility as those of the Old Wotfd 
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fcwo purts^that to tbe B. bMng o^lled the Qt^rUbean S$a^ with a 
breadth of abput 4^0 miles, extends about 2,000 miles from W. to E., 
its shores being lined by reefs and small wooded islands, called keys. 
The term **gulf of Mexico ** is now restricted to the K. part, which 
is united to the Atlantic by tb^ strait of Florida, 120 miles wide. 
From N. to 8. the breadth yaries from 560 to 700 i»., with a length 
from E. to W. of 1,200 m., and an area of 800,000 square m. The 
waters of the gulf of Mexico* are 88^ in mean temperature, while 
those in the Atlantic, in the same latitude, are only T8^. In winh^r 
there are furious winds, called ** nortes,'* which impede navigation. 

The of St. Lawrence, 300 i». long* and 250 broad, has a 
threefold entrance into the Atlantic — viz., the strait of Bello Isle, 
the strait of Oanso, and the main entrance. This gulf abounds with 
whales, lobsters, oysters, cod, herring, mackerel, and salmon, and is 
a valuable fishing station. Hudson Bay extends 900 w. from S.W. 
to K,E., and about 500 from E. to W. 

IdaXldS.^ — In the N. — Prince PafricJcy Melvilley BatJiursty 
N. Devm^ Greenland^ Banks* Landy Prince of WaleSy N, Somer- 
Cockturn, Cumberland^ Cornwallis^ Ellesmere; in the 
Atlantic — Ifewfoundlandy Cape Breton^ Prince Edward^ Anti- 
cosiif Long ialanif the Bermudas or Somers'* islands, and the 
West ladies; in the Pacific — Vancouver, Queen Charlotte, 
Prince of Wales, Sitka, Kodiak, Chichagos, Nounivak, Aleutian 
dales, tod St, Lawrence or Clarke island. 

Peninsulas. — The chief are — Labrador, Nova Scotia, 
Florida, Yucaiam, Lower California, Alaska, Boothia, and 
Mehme. 

Isthmuses. — Panama; Tehuantepec, between the gull 
of Mexioo^'and the Pacific ; and connecting Nova 

Scotia with the continent. 

StfiBlitS.— On the N. — Hudson, Pads, Barrow, Victoria, 
JDsaiCt JPenng, Prince Banks, Simpson, Franklin, all 

in the Avetio archipelago ; on the E. — Belle Isle, Canso, 
Northufr^land ; and on the W.— Behring^ s, Alaska, Queen 
Cha/rhtU Sound, Juan de Fuea, 

Ch^nil^lS, Sounds, etc. — Mona and Jfindward Pas- 
sages, E, OtVA W. of San Pomingo island ; Yucatan, Florida, 
and channels, on the coasts of Ouba; Hudson ^t., 

N. of Labrador { Fo» Ohannsl, N. of Southampton JC. ; 
Smith sound, Kennedy and Bobsson channels, N. oi Bal&i^ 
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Bay ; Jmes and Lancmitr Souni^^ N. and 8. of North 
Devon I. ; McClintock Channel and Melville Sounds also in* 
the Arctic archipelago. 

Capes. — Farewelly 8. 6t Greenland; Wcdeingham^ on 
Cumberland I. ; Ckndleigh and Charles in Labrador ; Save 
and Mag in Newfoundland ; Sable in Nova Scotia ; Anne^ 
Cod, Mag, Matt&ras, Fear, on the £. of the United States ; 
Sable, Antonio, Moxo, Palmas, and Catoohe in the G* of 
Mexico; Gracias alXos, in the Caribbean Sea; cajpee Mala, 
Blanco, Corrienles, St. Lucas, Concepcion, Mendocifio, Blanco, 
and Flattery, on the W. coast. On the N.W,, JSlizabeth, 
Newe7iham, and Prince of Jrales; on the N., Capes Lisburne, 
Icy, Ban'ow and Bathurst. 

Mountains. — Tho Mochj mountains, Sierra Nevada, 
Cascade range, and Alleyhames ; the (hark, in Texas ; Sierra 
Blanco, tho Sierra de Sonora, and Sierra Madre, in New 
Mexico and Mexico ; the Wotchish mountains, in liabrador;^ 
the Chigmit mountains, in Alaska. ^ 

The Bocky MounteUns, conaisting of a broaU belt of parallel 
chains, extend from Mexico to the borders of the Arctic ocean, about 
1,000 m. being in tlie United States. They cover an area of 070>000 
square m. Though the general direoUon Of thia stupendous range is 
N. W., yet that part of it which is in New Mexico is directly 17* 

About the centre of the Unit^Stetes several broad bonds ahdtst^ 
ranges are distingaishabla. The Bitter Boot mountains an 
importaut connecting range in Montana. Several of the hrs 
covered with perp^b^ snow. FremonCs peak (13|600 
, the cuhniliatiiig point in the United StatcMu The hlglieiitfi 
are situated on the border of British Ckdnmbia^ whaeaSi 
Mocker (16,690 ft), and Mount Broum (16,000 ft) 
paralld* The chain has a gradual decline northward; em .In 
62^ N. latitude peaks readi a height of 3,600 feat AniOBg Otto 
petomay be menUoued — Beak (11,000 ft), and Jto 
(11,407 ft), in CJolotado. /‘rV 

^ibie Simrra Nevada is one of several eoast ranges, pnnlliid.tO the 
Ta6ide* It extends through Oalifoniia from the 36thto4L|t jOnllel ; 
and, as the name indicates, is snow-oovered for the gseato 
the year* Mount Whitney, their highest summit (16,090 i^)» is the 
highto l^ak in the United States. 

qOhe Coecade mounts are almmd a eon^nation of 
as far ^ the ttosr river ; MtiSTeod (14,000 It) Is the 
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peak. N. through Wash ington, hfounta Adam, 8t SiUH\ WlA JWlf 

rise aW u,ooo ft. : turtlicrlSI. broken and irrefp^n 

The Coast Range runs from tKo S. bank of the Columbia rivet 
parallel with and not far from the Pacific, being broken up b> 
gorges, through which many r^ers run on their course to the ocean. 
Between this range an<l the Sierra Nevada lies a large valley or 
hollow, almost 500 m, in length and 50 broad, a marked physical 
feature of California. It includes the well-known gold region. 

The Sierra de Sonora skirts the 0» of California on the E., and 
proceeds as far S. as Central America. ^ 

The Alleghaniea or Apalachian mountains run from the gulf of 
St. Lawrence to Alabama, about 1,500 miles, but divided by the river 
Hudson into two parts ; the one N. of it consisting of detached hills 
and irregular highlands ; the other (about 1,300 miles long), S. of it, 
has an average breadth from 30 to 150 miles, and an average eleva- 
tion of 2,500 ft. It consists of many parallel ranges, Blue Ridge 
being the largest, in which Mount Mitchell^ in S. Carolina, rises to 
C,470 feet. The ridges have different names — in Tennessee, the Cum- 
berland; in New York, the CaUkill ; in Vermont, the Green ; in New 
ifampshire, the JFhite mountains. The second highest peak is Mount 
TToehington (6,234^et), in New Hampshire, 

The Ozark mountains run from Texas, N.E., through part of 
Missouri, for about 300 miles, with an elevation under 2,000 feet. 

The Sierra Blanco runs through New Mexico, terminating in 
Colorado, by a union with the Rocky mountains. 

The Sierra Madre is separated from the above range by the Bio 
Ora^^ river, and traverses the Mexican plateau from N. to S. 

great central plain, triangular in shape, 
exteh^l^ &oni the Azetio ocean to the mouth of the 
niiteuMuppi. It is known as the Great Westem plain ; also 
the Stairies, and the Miasiseippi plaine. 

Blrers.'— Into the Atlantic— tiie St. Zatermee, Suitm, ■ 
Cbaifiwtfiwt, Zdawtm, Swgwhanna, Potomae, Jamet, Bap- 
Boanoig, Savannah, and the Santee ; into the 
gnlfofMexioo-^thelf»Mt«(^pf, Trinitp, JBratoe,Bio Qrande 
M 3SM», aod Santander ; into the Pm&a—CehradOfSaera- 
imto, Cah^eiia, I^raeer, Simpeon, li-ttileiein-a^ Copper t into 
the ocean — the Cohilh, Maeiemie, Coppermine, and 

Oreat Fdh.rwier ; into Hudson’s Bay — the OhwrchiU, JElngtieh, 
Beleon, aud Severn f into Behring strait, the Tidcon, one mqmith 
ofwhiohiatheJriMtf^pdt. In Central America, tiie Sen .Ataa. 
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The SL Lawrence^ next in importance to the Mifisuflippi, is 700 
miles long, if taken from X. Ontario, or 2,200 if taken from iU' 
proper source, the St.' Louis, a stream which falls into L» Superior. 
Geographers give to it a basin* of 700,000 square miles^ and some 
put forward the theory that the great through Which it passes, 
are merely an expansion of itself ; but we can scarcely concur in this 
Tiewwhenwe consider the comparatively smaU rivers which dow 
into L. Superior. Looking at the great body of water ooni^ised in 
the five lakes, we may consider them as entirely separata Itom the 
river — a distinct physica’ feat'ire in the North American continent. 
The St. Lawrence, therefore, properly begins at X. OntHrio; and 
between this point and Quebec it can soarbely be suzpsssed for beauty 
and variety of scenery. In several places it is studded with islands 
fringed with trees ; the country around in some districts rising to a 
considerable height, and anon sinking with a gradual swelL It 
receives on its north bank the Ottawa^ the Maunce, and the 
Sagttmay^ all consideiable rivers, draining a valuable lumber-produc- 
ing district.* On the S. it receives the Kichelieu, the Franei^^ and 
the Chaudicre, At Quebec the river expands into an estuary, and 
shortly forms the noble gulf of the same name, which contains the * 
island of Anticosti, and is enclosed by the i^and of Newfoundland, 
On its banks are Quebec, Throe Rivers, Moutreal^bmwall, FTesoott, 
Ogdensburgh, and Brockville. Above 4,000 vessels enter it yearly. 
The chief ports of the St. I«awrence are Quebec (whose frowning 
rocks stand out in bold relief over the river, and riemind the 
traveller of the immortal Wolfe) and Montreal, with very extensive 
commerce. This river is navigable above Montreal, by means of the 
canals, convincing proofs of the inhabitants* onteiprise. 

The Mississippi, the second largest river in the world, rises in 
Lake Itasca, in Minnesota, 1,700 ft. above the water level id; its 
mouth. It receives on the west the Missouri, the Arkaiawi^'lU9d the 
Red River, and on the east the Illinois, the Ohio, and the Tennessee. 
After a course of 3,200 miles, it discharges by many mOtttbAin|e the 
golf of Mexico. The basin of the Mississippi is above l|fi00,&00 
square miles, and is, without exertion, the richest distr^ Ih the 
world. Tho river is navigable for about 2,200 mfieif^ and tto 
souri almost to the base of the Rocky mountains. Its avmj|pehilc4dth 


is H miles ; tho depth of the waters in its loweBf cott|sev 140. feet- 
Before it travels^far it becomes an important steam, in 
broad, with an almost imperceptible oonrent ; in others paritoW and 
rapid, Tunning between limestone blufls, 1,600 feet ^ deep 

and oioii^g eusrent,** it wends its way to 1,100 ttiilei^'^ thofslls of 

• jnifs lumber, or teber* is Sosted doum from tbe by the 

eti Uirrwioe to atteiisy wbere if is lOiippwl te 
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St. Anthony, which may be compared to Kiagara almost for subU' 
«tiiity and grandeur. Further on its current is broken by rapids at 
the mouths of the Bock Biver and the Des Moines, after which its 
course is tame to the city of St. Lopis. Its tributaries are abnost 
innumerable. On receiving thet Missouri the width is about a mile 
and a half, but on receiving the Ohio the width appears to contract 
rather , then expand. Now the current becomes furious, a mass of 
sweeping waters with jagged and dilapidated banks, the impetus of 
the current now propelling it ou an island, now on a sand-bar, ren- 
dering its navigation both difficult and dangerous. The^annual flood 
commences in March and subsides about the* end of May. Below the 
month of the Ohio the medial flood is 50 feet, which declines before it 
reaches Natchez, and is only 80 feet ; at Baton Bouge at 12 feet. At 
the river's mouth large trees are borne down the stream, and becoming 
embedded in its bottom, renders navigation still more dangerous. 
Multitudes of steamers ply on its broad bosom, conveying passengers 
and merchandise quickly from New Orleans to Pittsburg on the 
one side, and almost to the very base of the Rocky mountains on 
the other. Large quantities of mud are also carried down by the 
'^stream, and deposited in its great alluvial delta ; this district is 
covered with, tropical vegetation, and the intense heat, acting on the 
diunp mSrshy soiKand decayed vegetation, produces fevers and 
numerous other epidemic disorders. New Orleans is the chief river 
port^ and is now a healthy place. On its banks are — New Orleans, 
Baton Bouge, Natchez, Vicksburg, Memphis, St. Louis, Quincy, 
Galena, and St. Paul — ^from the first to the last-named being 1,950 
miles by the course of the stream : and this mighty river forms a 
portion o| the boundaries of ten states. 

The Miasemri, << muddy river,” rises in the Bocky mountains in 
Montana, first flows N., then N.E., then £. into Dacota (on the borders 
of which it receives the Yellomtone, which has tw<^ tributaries, each 
sOVe^ hundred miles long, flowing northwards from Wyoming, 
the and the Bw/for), which it traverses from N.W. to 

8^^ fOimis the boundary between Iowa and Nebraska, and joins 
the M^^w(ifis^pi. a little N. of the city of St. Louis. Gknng up the 
riy^, ^meet Jefferson City, Nebraska, Omaha, Yangton, and Fort 
tTniom , ^Phis Is, a larger river than the Mississippi at their junction ; 
bee the^'iatt^ having been first explored, the naine was retained. 
Thel^iisehrlllral leest 3,000 m. loeg^ behtg navigable for 2,500 «k. 
at high witer. The Nehrmha or VlaiU^ a shallow tributary, £roia> 
i^e Bbohy mountains, joins it at Omaha alter a course of 1,000 m. 
Among its feeders in Houtana.and Dacota are the MmHat and Milk 
rivers, whhffi join it on the left bank ; the LiiiU 
and idverii which it teoeives on the right bank. 
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The A n canaae is formed of soveral etreams, which rise in the 
mountains of Colorado. It flows E., with considerable windings^ 
through Kansas, the Indian territory, and almost bisects Arkansas, 
joining the Mississippi at Napoleon. The towns on its banks are 
Little Bock, Van Buren, and Colorado city near its source* The 
Canadian river is its largest tributary. 

The Bed River rises in New Mexico, forms the N. boundary of 
Texas, passes Paris, Fulton, and Alexandria, and joins th^ ** Groat 
River *’ midway between Baton Rouge and Natchez. 

The Ohio,* the most important tributary, is formed of two streams, 
the Alleghany and the Monongahela^ which unite at Pittsburg, where 
it is 850 feet above sea-level. It has a gentle current, unless in times 
of high floods. Near Louisville there are rapids, which are avoided 
by a canal. In winter its upper waters are frozen. It is about 
1,250 miles long, and in time of floods is navigable for the largest 
vessels up to Pittsburg about 1,000 miles. The towns on it are 
Wheeling, Cincinnati, Madison, and Evansville. 

The Illinois flows through the state of the same name, and joins 
the Mississippi ' a little before it reaches the Missouri. Generally 
speaking, the country it traverses is flat and the stream sluggish, the 
banks being lined with fine trees. A canal connects this river, with the 
great city of Chicago. 

The Tenneasee has a winding and irregular oourae, and |oins the 
Ohio in the \V. of Kentucky. 

We shall briefly refer to the other rivers under the desoription of 
the various states to which they more immediately belong. 

Lakes. — Tho following are the most important lakes: — 
Superior^ ILurorij JErUj and OnUMrio, between the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada, Miehigmin Michigan; 
Champlain and George in the N.E. of the United States ; 
Athabasca, Wollaston, Deer, Winnipegosis, Manitoba, Winni- 
peg, Great Slave, Lake of the Woods, Lake SL John^ Tmi- 
earning, Simcoe, Nipissing, and Great Bear lakes in British 
America ; Chapala in Mexico ; Nicaragua and Lean in 
Central America; Itasoa in Minnesota; Oiee-Ckohee in 
Georgia ; Great Salt Lake in Utah^ Lake Clair f between 
Michigan and Ontario. 
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TABULAR VEETV OF THE AHEBlOAN T^ATnaa , 



• 

Area fo 
Sq, Abies. 

• 

Lncgthand 

Breadth 

(roughly). 

1 

1 

II 

1 

Pm 

1 

Sapertcr^ . , 

40, '000 

460 by «B0 

600 

627 

lilted 

1,760 

Horottf 

30,000 

240 by 00 

%00 

674 

1,106 

Michigaa:^ . . , 

22,000 

350 by 80 

900 

680 


Qrqat Slave Lake§ . 

18,000 

300 by 60 




ErUI 

n,00Q 

240 by 45 

110 

666 


Great Bear Lake • 

i 13,008 

260 by 240 

400 

230 


Winnipeg . 

12,000 

290 by 40 


630 


Atliabatoa , • 

4,600 

230 by 24 

600 

262 


Ontarioir . 

6,000 

180 by 36 

600 

230 

480 

Lake of the Woods 

2,000 

70 by 70 


1,000 


Nloaragna . 

2,000 

110 by 36 


128 


(>reat6altLake*« 

1,600 

70 by 30 

8 

4,000 


Champlatti . 

600 

109 by 12 

700 



Tellowetimef . >> . 

300 



7,400 



GREENLAND OR DANISH AMERICA. » 

' owiiig to the extreme severity of th^ 

climaLte^ h very imperfeoily known. It chiefly consists of a 
cluster ice-bound islands, inhabited by a short and fat 
raee^ who mostly live on the flesh of seals. In the interior 
the solace is hilly and bare ; cereals cannot be raised, 
but shib^s of seals, rein*deor, eider->down, whalebone, and 
tram^^ are exported. ^ 

OOdlta^ bn island, is the rendezvous of the whale fishers. 
A Danish stations are along the coasts, Upemavik being 

the most K. It is a place of call for whalers and Arctic explorers. 


• laiMst body cf fresh water in the world : idioree eterils and rigid. 

V Its -HoM are bold and rocky, with very Uir harbotun? 
t It is suztotuulod by a fertile oountxv, and has many good hatjbours. 

1 It lain sefbKBXT a region that little is kntiwn about it* 

It The lima srgAAm is rich and alluvial, being admirable for wheat. Railroad* 
and oanals afPom oonvr^ent means of communication with all the large towns. 
J'liis L. is bseomlflg ihallower from sediment being diqoosited at its bottom. * ''' 
The rapids of the river from this lake are overcome by a canal. 

•• This Wee, which evexflowa its banks, is so salt that one quart of salt ce«be 
obtainedfrom four quanta of water. 

r. 27 


roM oo¥mif rm ' 


BBmSH AMSRIOA. 

Brilidi N. Ammda* extends ftfe least S^OOO is^es from 
‘ ihe Atlaatio to the Pacific, andPliOOO aulee from'N. to S., 
'v^th 'aa area estimated at 3|^ nd^liibiig 'of square mfies, aad 
> eeaboatd of 4,300 miles, ot jrhioh only 1,200 . are 'open . 
dtuing^ the whole year. ' f 

It UssKn of t^0 pasaUel of 42^ si^d betvreen 64^ ond 1,41^ W. 
loagitode. The 4dfch parallel forms the boundary W. of the “ GMt 
Iiidces^’* be^^ British America atid the United States. Outside 
the limits of the organized prorinoes there Is s^ half A of 

square miles capable of producing wheat.^ < / ; ' 

British America is cduiracterised by magniOoent xiv«^ 4^04 Ish^s^ 
splendid fisheries, rich timber and mineral Wealth, fertile|soh^ imcl a 
healthy climate, with admirably developed canal and railway pys^ms. 

The physical regions of this immense district n|i^ 
arranged under — The tract beyond the Bochy 
U. The basin drained into' the Arctic "Qoean. 
basin of the St. Lawrence. !EV. Hudson 
Vf The Arctic Archipelago. / >i 


The Dominion of Canada t mns ftntii the I’acifoec 
the Atlantic, extending on the 50th parallel about 
miles. This extensive country borders on. the Great ZAkes, 
which sepsirate it from the United States on the 8;W.^ . Iftom 
L* Ontario, the St. Lawrence is the boundary as far as Ootn- 
wal), where it runs directly E., touching X. Ohamplaia on the 
extreme N., and going as far as the Connecticut rivsr^ Ott' the 
confines of Vermont and New Hampshire. A inoiuitdbs'.iMge, 
running N.E., now becomes the boundary as far aa.the St 
Erancis; a tributary of the river St J ohu. Chaleur bay ahd the 
river Fatapediac keparate it on the east froml^Sw Bjrilliewtoit. 
The three gr4kt industries are agriculture^ fishi^jd.^^iaber* 



^ . soicmioir or oaitaba. 
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DOHRaON 07 O^ADJL 



Airea 

Sc^MSm. 

• 

PcpiipiaUoii* 

OSpitals. 

OSti^ * 

Quebec * r 

KewBnmeirlok - 
Nova Scotia 
Bupert*i hatid 
Brfllehnomiiibla- 
PrlccevSIteard. 

. nrtb.i; 
llasltcba 
/ 

1 

qiltl 

Ibronto (Z^ Ontario). 

Quebec (St. Zatorenee), 
Trederictou (St. John). 
Halifax (Coast). 

Forfcffork (Jfolson). 

Victoria (G. of Gtorgid). 
Charlottetown (MilUboro' 

Winnipeg (Red River), 


OdJaadEf an important possession of the British crown, 
is divided into two rather unequal parts by the river 
jQ^wa, lying between the parallels of 45^ and 50^^ and is 
ai^ut l|d00 m. long, and from 100 to 350 broad. Ontario 
ie alnaosf a unifr^bi plain, varied by gentle undulations ; 
while abounds with mountains, forests, rivers, lakes, 

with a bold and rocky eastern shore.’ It has a long and 
rigorous winter, extending from the middle of October to 
the mMdle of April ; but has great extremes of tempera* 
tture^; The inhabitants in winter adopt warmer dothing, 
drive in light carriages or sleighs 
drawn by one horse, visit their friends, and indulge in 
out^door amusements. In this season also the trees are 
hewn i%lho lumber districts, and floated down the rivers 
on the approach of spring, to the St. Lawrence, whence 
mti4!Sh;^^rthe timber is shipped to Great Britain and 
other Idountries^ Wood is used voverywh^re for fhel, even 
for tike stoam^boats on the lakes and rivers. Oatom, with 
a excessive and a shorter Mater, produces 

abimdant crops of wheat, oats, maize, barley, potatoes, 
tobaoooi 4ax, and hemp. The peninsula between. Lakes 
Huron and Brie Is exceedingly productive of wheat. Hj|rS 
also rich wells of petroleum have been discovered. Ctuebee 
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has also an important trade in furs, and the fisheries of the 
Dominion are the most valuable in the world. The isle of 
Anticosti belongs to the province of Quebeo, 

Ottawa (22^000) is a welf-bttilt city, ^thheantil!^ public 

Duildings, the most attractive being the New Parl|SSfu^t House. 
Selected as the capital, in a kind of neutral position, from the 

United States border, it is central and appropi^ter mlaa ^ 
centre of the lumber trade, the timber coming d<>Wn theHverih,'g]pea|^ 
quantities, whence it is forwarded to Quebec. It baa a large 
of saw mills. In winter the temperature is sometimes 26*^ below zeto; 

Montreal (130,000), the largest and most oommeroial. town in 
Canada, is on an island in the St. Lawrence, which is here Spanned 
by the Victoria railway bridge, two miles long, consisting (^M^ans 
of 242 feet each, and one in the centre 330 feet. The Grand, Trunk 
Bailway passes over it. Montreal has an Anglican and a Outbolic 
cathedral, splendid docks, and great export trade in butt6:f, oh6eee, j$;C.; 
but is unhappily every fourth year visited by destructive fiobds* 

Quebec (65,000), a walled picturesque town, on a prOniOntc^ 
looking the St. Lawrence, called Cape Diamobt^r id U dhipptng 
port in timber. It has a university, two cathedrals, and nnm^us 
public institutions of great merit. Its climate is cold. Since the 
introduction of iron ships, the building of wooden vessels has 
declined. It is 700m. from the Atlantic; the tide rises 20 feet: 
language mostly French. It was taken from the Frenoh, 1700, and 
the province, ceded 1763. Toronto (70,000) (X. Ontario)^ a univS^ty 
city, on a gently rising eleyation, holering a capacious bay, preientr 
an imposing appearance. It is the great emporium^ of Canadian 
grain trade, of which it exports immense quantities; its : ^i^btakves 
extending three miles. Five lines of railway run from the tbwn, 
which has also hat and cap manufacture. It has two oatkedrals 
and a Normal schooL It was burnt by the Amarioaas 1213. 
Kingston (15,000) (Z. Ontario) is, next to Quebec, the dtedugest 
town in Canada, Several islands 'lie near in the lake. /I|t is 
an important manufacturing town. Hamilton (23,000), ctti the/W. 
side the lake, is of great commercial importanoe, a markfitler the ) 
suzToimding country, as well as a seat of extensive ^nanufactutes. 
Belvftln (10,060) has iron works and marble quanies & the neigh* 
bourhood/ Col^^urg (9,000) (Z. has a good ‘harbour. Port 

Hope (4^000), and Oahawa (2,500), are important stations on tbs 
G]^ Sailway. Brantford (9' 000} is a tbirn. with tmnsit 

, tirade. Londbti (20,000) (Thameo^ has wide anS regular strrets, and 
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handsome public buildings. Chatham (9,000) {Thamei) is an impor* 
iant railway station near JS. St. Clair. Woodstoclc (4,500), in the 
midst of aoattle-re^ring and wheat^growing distiiot, has good schools, 
hotels, etc. It is on the Great Western railway. Ennlshillen has 
Taluable oil springs. Niagara^ (2,000) is a smah town with great 
transit trade between Canada and New York. Brockville (4,000) {St* 
Lamtnce^BxxA Guelph (5,000), inland,ar6 stations on the Grand iSrunk 
Hallway. Three Rivers (7,000) (SU Lawrence), midway between Que- 
bec and Montreal, is built of wood. It has an extensive timber trade. 
Graveuhurst (Z. Muskoka) is a resort of tcpirists for tho northern 
lakes. Bracebridge, on same lake, is in the Free Grant Lands, and 
is a heidtby lUhing and fowling district.' 

, Amootg the less known towns, with at least S,000 inhabitants, may 
he menlSDned'— Barrie^ St* BauVa Bay, Brome, (Jape SanU, 
Oompton, IHmdae, JSdwardsburg, Bgremont, Fitzroy^ Oloueeeter, ZaneaeUr, 
VleUt, Madoe, Matilda, New Olasgow, Newmarket, Orillia, St. John* a, 
Sif Joeeph, St. Matirice, St* Thomaa, Shefford, Sherbrooke, Sorel, Stan» 
ete9if,^W4atiMn8ter, and Windsor. 

.New 'Bpunswickt Uos on the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
hetweiepL Cmiada on the N., Nova Scotia on the S., and the 
States ^ the W. It is, in many places, densely 
with plantations of lofty pines; has important, 
^hexies, abundance of coal : antimony, copper, and lead 
are found. Cereals and green crops are extensively cul- 
tivated. The climate is hardly so extreme as that of 
Canada. 

Fredericktop (7, 000) {St* John) is a central trade mart. St, John’s 
(20,000) is the commercial capital of the provinoe. It is frequently 
wmpp^ in a dense fog. Woodstock (5,000) (St John) has lumber 

kadk ' 

Noya Scotia, discovorod bj Cabot, in 1497, was first 
colonised by. the French, from whom it was taken by the 

*Th«.Kiflffara river is oply SS miles long, extendiz^from L. Erie to L. Ontario ; 
and the Falls are within a few miles of the latter. iSro'mika aboye the FbUs the 
sraadeat nplda ftn the world occur. There are three F^U--*the Uoraa Shoe, or 
Canadiaa FhUi 9)000 feet wide, and 164 feet high; tho Amariean jraU, 660 feet wide, 
and 166 fees niumi t^d the uentral Fait 943 feet wide, and 166 fsmot high. 

Jaland ia between the first and second, and a rook betw^n the second and third. 
Three miles below the Fall is the whirlpool, caused by an abrupt turn in the river, 
Tw-o mllei beil6w the Fall ia the International Sospenaion Bridge, affording a 

^ f Its inhabiSbaDS^i^de the ^eacendwta of the French, to whom it belonged 
until 1763, the deaoepdanta of the Royalista who left the United BUtea attwme 
peace of 17S8, Bzitiah aetUexs, and a few Indians. 
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Engliah in 1627, but restored im 16S3. At the peace of 
Utrecht' (1713) it was ceded to Ikig^d. Ola^fottrtii of 
the inhabitants is engaged jui agrionlture—tha fomts ire. 
important. Goal and iron are plentiful, and gold’has bojui 
found. Ciodfish arecanghtoffthoB. coast i^titejr^roitnd; 
mackerel are in great numbers, and salmon still more ideii> 
tiful in the rivers. The dimate is agreeable anddtattthy.* 
Oape Breton, separated from Nova Scotia bj 
of Oanso, is now politically united with it. 

HaliftuE (30,000), with one of the finest harbours in the wotidf lean 
important British naval station, stronglj fortified. This is the nearest 
harbour to the British Isles, being only 1,800 miles from Galifa^. It 
is a great fish market ; and lobsters are exceedingly plentifoL' 
Ijouiaburg, the capital of Cape Breton, is idmost in rnins^ ' Amapcii^ 
has a good port, and Liverpool has active trade. ' 1ilinndebr;(4#^ 
has trade in gypsum. ^ / 

Rupert’s Iiand,t lately incorporated ynt% 
minion of Canada, and formerly known ^ Hudsgia'ft Bay 
or N.W. Territory, consists of an immense tract Vf * . of 
Canada, N. of the United States, and B. of Biitiah Co- 
lumbia. It includes most of the Arctic region^ aJkiady 
named. The surface is marshy and flat, interapers^^ilitJ^ 
large lakes ; and the rivers seem to hesitate in w^i dhOc- 
tion to flow. It is chiefly a fur*producing district, inhabited 
by Indian tribes, the climate being too severe, unless in a 
few Ihvoured valleys, for colonization. 

Battleford and York Fort are the chief stations. ; 

Manitoba, with an admirable climate, lies 50 |iii||0Srl9» 
of Minnesota, from which it receives the Bed Biver,#td 9 sh 


is frozen from November to April. It is in the vety eenaiO 
of North America, 2,000 miles W. of^Honifealy 
from Htfison Bay. The^ population consists of 
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Canadian, British, Icelandic, American, and Bussian 
settlers, the latter chiefly Mennonites, or Quakers, who are 
ay^se to war* The resources of this Oountiy consist of 
irpUf gold, and coal j its fl|pil Seing of unsurpassed rich- 
ness, consisting of a deep alluyial deposit, which gives an 
itieriia^Uble supply of nutritious prairie grass, wheat, Isarley, 
oats, potatoes, turnips, clover, etc. 

WtolllSg(10,()(K))iibttttt of white brick. It hae wide ctreete ; has caw, 
planitig, flour, and woollen mills ;^also many fdbtories, and active trade. 

FsmbSna, on the United States harder, is the chief town for trade with 
thetimatty. 

Britisll Columbia lies beyond the Bocky mountains, 
and includes Vancouver, Queen Charlotte, and the other 
adjacent isles (which give excellent timber), with which it 
was incorporated, 1866. This district extends from 49^ to 
5^8^ iSf* latitude, and feom 116® to 132® E. longitude. The 
^^topjhwaa fcNTzued in 1858, and obtained a regular legisla- 
tivefcoui^cil in 18^3. It possesses admirable agricultura] 
andl^toral cdj^abilities, mineral wealth, splendid timber 
foriNifs, art indented coast, offering great commercial facili- 
ties. 

Y^couver Island, with an area of 16,000 square 
mil^ m mostly piountain and barren rock, but densely 
wooded.’ It is separated from the mainland by Johnston 
th# of Georgia and 8t. of Jufuu de Fuca. €fold, 
cereals are the chief productions* Fish and fowl 
a^J(|]^uudaiit* The climate has a close resemblance to 
the British Isles. 

' '1^ Columbia the Boflky moxuatains are very irregular, but 

ehaiiia. . The passes are more accessible than those 
fnrt^eS'aontli. Mittd JDtsi, at the head of the Fraser river, is 

3,708 fset^ 4,944 feet, and 6,9B0 feet above s^ 

level' . . ^ . • 

^ onVanoonver ide, a free port^ia 

theoapi^cfthewkmy. 246w Westminster is a small town. 

OaidOioo is the chief seat of the grid-digging 
isthenea^ttowntQ these diggings. NaaalmO (FmimiwW/*) riiipa 
lari^quantl^ M cosL Yale and X^ytton are mi8 Icvi^elttlM . 

Fraser liver, wUoh ism muddy, sullen stream. 
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Prince Edwaard Island* is a crest-shaped “green 
isle” of the gulf of St. Lawrence, with greatly indented^ 
shore, a fertile soil, a rather mild climate, and ah undulat- 
ing surface. Oats is the princ^al grain crop ; hbrs^ at;e, 
largely, exported ; and agriculture and fishing are. the chief 
industries. It is free from the fogs of Newfoundland/ 
in winter tl» climate' is severe, the whole gulf being frozen 
over ; and more than one-half of its inhabitants are of 
Scotch descent. ' „ . 

Charlotte Town (7,000) {Hilhhm* ir.),in apiotuiesq^ 
only plaoe of importance in the island. Rustice, an old 
near magnificent oyater beda, and Suminerslde, are aea-side reilma 

NE WFOUNDLAND.t ; ; ^ 

Newfoundland is a large island on the N.£. aifo of 
the gulf of St. Lawrence. It is computed that one thl^ * 
the surface consists of lakes, swamps, pools { bu% alts 
fisheries are valuable, and form the chief occupation 
people &om May to October. Seals are huujbed,]^ March 
and April. It is noted for “ fogs, dogs, and fishi^^ Wlii^at, 
oats, and turnips are produced. Xhe French haVe ttro 
fishing stations, St, Pierr$ and Miquehn^ both nO^ tho'S. 
coast. Area^ 40,000 square miles; population^ 161^560; 

8t.'Jolm'8 (29,000) is a town of much oonunercial important W^ 
a good harbour, well fortified and open at aU aeasona. « , 

St. Andrew’s (7,000) is a rising place. . ^ ' V" 

Labrador is now a dependency of the above, v Its 
climate is very severe, but its fisheries are valuahl*, par- 
ticularly that of seals. Ood and salmon axe also , 

The bays are only open &om June to September^ and law 
. people remain here during its severe winter. ' ' 

Kaln Fort, the capital,lias an annual temperature of r below zero^ 

•So named fzom thefktherof Queen Viotozla, Edward. Xhfte flILBQpVWho was 
lor soqifi time a popular oommander-in-chief in Brituh 

♦ lt%a dimoveredl^Cabot, a oatiYe of Hiistob 1407 ; Ofilenlsat*bV SiS QeOUf* 
Calvert CLoid Baltimore), isza; was long the eeene of rivalry Detwm the|b»ii4u 
liiheniien, until it was ceded to KnjiiiBid in iTia tt has HA a 
Governor and a Houm of Aseotnbly since less. The climate is Wity cold fwnlna 
montiis, and the fogs prevail In the other three montim. 
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Fl8Berie8.«-«JBe8ldea the rich cod fishery of ^lowfoundland^thc great 
lakes are stocked with trout, herring, pike, bass, and white fish.*’ 
MouBtains.-^The Ia Cloche mountain or tableland runs north 
from th|^ B. end of Lake Huron, ^me hills are in New Brunswick, 
and the Wotohish ihountains run through the prorince of Quebec. 

Bt. Xiawrence has already been described. Its most 
importani tributaries are the Ottawa, 600 miles long, the JSt, Maurice, 
whidii issues trom X. Crossways, 250 m., and Saguenay, rising in Z. St. 
John, with a course of 200 «i. These three rivers water the best 
lumber district in the world. The Richelieu juns from Z, Champlain. 

The Mackenzie is one of the great rivers of the globe. It rises in 
Mount Brown (Booky Mountains), and is first known as the Atha- 
haeca^ aUd a more N. feeder, Re<ice river ; then again Slave river. It 
passes through 0» Slave Lake, and, under the name Mackenzie, enters 
th© Arcrio ocean ; with its upper waters, the Athabasca is 2,300 m, long.* 
The Baakatchewan is formed of several streams from the Kooky 
mountains in the S.W,. of Kupert’s land. It enters Z. Winnipeg, and 
under the name 'kelson, enters Hudson Bay. Its course is about 1 , 600 
1!%eA8rixiiboine, also from the Itocky mis., runs K. through Manitoba, 
jo^ed by the Bed River (only 70; m. of which is in British territory) 
frohi XTnited States, and enters Lake Winnipeg after 500 miles. 

— Inta Hudson Buy f— the Great and Little 
M^in, Rupby^, Moose, Albany, Severn, Hayes, and ChurehiU or 
into the Artie the Great Fish,X and Coppermine; the 

Thame into .Lake St. Clair; in British Columbia — the Fraser 
(fiowinginto Vancouver’s sound), the Simpson and Stickeen, further N. 

— ^The lakes may be divided into three classes ; — (i.) those 
draiued into the Arctic ocean — Great Rear, Great Slave, Athabasca, 
WaUdetan. Aylmer, and^ Deer lakes ; (it.) those drained into Hudson 
Bay-i Winnipeyesis, Granville and Manitoba; (Hi,) those 
dta^dd by the St. Lawrence— Z«^« of the Woods, Superior, Miehiyan, 
and Ontario, See pp. 55 and 417. Among the less known 
^lmooe,{ Couchiohing, Muskoka, Sparrow, Bosseau, J oseph, 
Vernon. ^ 

Bducatipn — ^There is an admirable educational system in Canada. 
Thb schools, which are numerous, are chiefly supported by local taxa- 
tiotik and placed under Gkiyemment inspection. There are Uni- 
vemtillljfit Toronto and Kingston, In free libraries, literary clubs, 
lectui^^aUfii^ and mechanics’ institutes, Ontariewis far in advance of 
the United Kingdom OfsGreat Britmn and Ireland. VThe inhabitants 
of Quel^ ara of French origin, and use the French language. Those 
of Up|iN^'Omsda are mostly from the British Ldps. 

« Firat esplon^by Kai^eneio, b Sootohmaa, in 1789. 

4 'This bay Is euw upon for ootomsroe two months hi the year. .0 

t At its mouth tto BUrvivon of the iritnklin expedition perished, ah<mt 1848. 
kThe largest ia Ontario ; it is 80 m. long'and 00 broad, and beantUdUy wooded. 
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Railway B.->Tfae Grand Trunk ranB itom rorUi^ad^on tlie Atlantic^ 
K. to Bicbtaond, wheoca it oxteadt aimo^i aloa^tlie bank o|. 

the St» liawience to Ctesandlle ; froin Bidunoiid It rmia W«» paeaee 
oTer the river at Montreal, go€f along the north bank of ,t|ia nTer, 
along the ooaat ol Jj* Ontario, to A'oronto, thence diMtljrVW. to 
Sarnia, and enda at Detroit. The ** Oreat Weetemof CSanada ** con- 
nects Toronto with Windsor, on the AsQtericen Irontie!^^-^^ 
Canala^-^The and the JWIr are the {krinriplf ^ i^atra^ 

on the Canadian aide^und the Falls of the Niagara. « ; \ 


Ul^ITBD STATES.^ i’ , t ■ , 
The Uoited States extend £rom British Asicinl<bt^ to tSe 
&. of Mexico, and from the Atlantic to the Fadfio* ,The 
most northern point is Barrow Head ; and most western 
cape, Mendocino. The average length from & to W, is 
about 2,500, and from N. to S. 1,800 m. There khpoX 
6,000 m. of coast line. . . > 


The Government consists of a D^dmt $ eledadevery 6>nr 
the Mout^ of Mepri$mtat%re$^ consiating ol 369 members,. clfMstCd l^jr the 
thizty-eigbt States of the Union. There is altojthe Sencfel^ts^ 
eonsisting of 76 members, two from each State. The meeth^ Ol the 
Legislature is called the Cosymt.- , ' 

The ourfaee of the United States consists of the Atlantic highlands," 
and most of the Pacific highlands, with their slopes a^' m%|si4s» 
A sufficient desmption of these has already been giVeg^. ^ts is a 
country of immense industrial resources, boun d l c sa iiaticnislf1|rsi4tb' ; 
spirited, enterprising, and ingenious inhabitants. 


BIX NOBTH.EABTEBN STATES.— NEW ENOLANP. 


fitates. 

Area, 
6q. miles. 

Popolatioo. 

Oapiteli. 

1 Maine, - - 

i NewHampshlref 

3 Vermont, * • 

4 MteachusettSit 
i BhoteIaiaad,t- 

6 Comieetteiittt^ - 

82,628 

9,411 

10,212 

7,500 

1,340 

*4,761 

626,463 

318,300 

330,552 

1,467,351 

2X7,355 

537,418 

/ 

Angnsta (Kofmebu)* 

Concord {Morrinuta), 
Montpelier, 

Boston on B. 

j Hardbrd (OpMiii^fisid), . 

) New MAveii. . ’ v’ 


* These eoosfsUd cttiolDsUy of thirteen states .Onsrlted thus 4)^.1 
their iadapendenee in IW. The essenee ^ the eofistitiitloBe~^^" 
power te esch state toleaislate for itastf, aabjeet te the faatpmt^ 
terdtonesare gomneddiiwAljl^peniCDa appointed bjtM hi. 

I He la ComfsaaderTia-Chief of the anuv, appohits ■nbiww* 
importeat psiriligai. The Vioe-PreiridfBt isebaitDiaB « ther 
Iwa art elected for siz yesn. ' * 


‘JSSSS 
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SIX MIBBXJS STATSS. 



Atm. 

PopolAioii. 

• 

capitals.. 

7Newtm*,t 

8 New Jera^it • 

9 Eennsylmta^t - 

10 Oelaware«t 

11 

12 Virginia, W.t - 

II 

4,364,411 

906,794 

3,616,993 

126,016 

780,806 

446,616 

Albany (ffuda&n), 

Trenton {Delaware), 
Harrisburg {Sutquehama), 
Dover (Jonee D,) 

Annapolis (^afam). 
Charleston (Kanawha^ 


FIV£ 80nTH.EA8T£BK 8TATE8. 


13 nrUnia. S.*t - 

43,300 


Bichmond {Jamee), 

PvWTlO^ ' l.*i ' ^ « '1 ^ ^ • ^1* i 

K!22mN 

1,069,614 

Baieigh iNeuee), 





Jo Oeoifi^^t: 

lllll 


Atlanta {Oconnee) {fihatta* 
hoochee). 

M 

Q| 

187,766 I 

1 

Tallahassee. 


SSYBK SOUTHERN STATES. 


IS 

19 lilWiMippi,* - 
80 XiiiniUlaiiat* 
2l,feAa«g^> 

29 ArkaoBaa, 

as Teimeaiia^* 

24 JCentueky,* 

60,722 

46,760 

48,220 

274,000 

62,000 

40.000 

42.000 

996,961 

834,170 

732,731 

797,600 

483,179 

1,267,983 

1,321,000 

Montgomery {Alabama), 
Jaokson (J^arl), 

Baton Boiige (Utemeippi), 
Austin {Cokraw^ 

Little li^k {Arkaneae), 
Kashville {Cumbetlemi), 
Frankfort {KetUmky), 

\ ' 1 

, fJVN NORTH-CENTRAL STATES. 

26 Ohtbi • 

26 Midhigau, , 

27 lOdia&iu* 

8$ ZUlBoig, « 

90 WUmnlb 

1 

2,669,214 

1,184,296 

1,673,046 

2,639,033 

1,066,167 

Columbu<« (iSWato). 

Lansing {Grand river), 
Lidia]iapo)iB(fF%i<« near). 
Springfield {Sanyemon). 
Madison {Raek rtear). 


. . •B]*vt8te4mWQa»lih«l»£« v«r. 
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8DC WS8TSBS( STATES. 


Statm. 

Ama. 

Popalaiion. 

Chpitels. 

30 Missouri, 

31 Iowa, 

32 hfinnesota, 

33 • 

34 Nebraska, 

30 Colorado, 

63.000 

50.000 

60.000 
80,000 

120,000 

106,000 

1,716,000 

1,101,802 

486,511 

362,872 

123,000 

39,706 

Jefferson Cdty {JfiSiioiirt). 
Bes Koines (B^ 'ATetiMra). 
St. Paul's 

Topeka 

Omaha (Kwwm);' 

Denver {Sth, 


THBEE PACmC STATES. 

86 CaHfonla, 

37 Oregon, • 

88 Nevada, • 

189.000 

100.000 
126,000 

660,286 
120, OOO^ 
42,491 

Sacramento 

Salem {WilUmetU)^ 

Carson City (Cbma), 


TH£ TEN TEKBITOBIES AND ONE DISTBICT.: 


1 Wa8hlngto9» 

2 Dacota, - 

3 Idaho^ - 

4 Montanai 

5 Stall, • 

6 Arlsoua - 

7 New Metico, 

8 Wyoming, 

9 Alaska, - 

10 Indian Territory,-! 

11 Columbia, 


61,000 

23,901 

lo2,(X)0 

54,181 

69,000 

14,998 

143,000 

20,694 

106,000 

36,786 

95,000 

9,668 

101,000 

91,862 

89,600 

9,118 

677,000 

30,000 

60 

131,080 


Olympia (JPlis^ w ' 
Yanld^on 
Bois4 (near the 
Virginia (ifoiroaril 
Salt Lake €Sii^ (/^4im). 
Tucson. .s 

Albuquerque. ' > ; ' 
Laramie Ft. (MotthfUm. 
Sitka^i^Aw J.V, / 

Fort Waebita 
Washington {JP^tmaey 


DiNerent arrangemente hsye been made in the claasi totftm of the 
Btatea; and the terms Atlantic States,*’ **Giilf Statei^*^ ^'^Faolfic 
States,'* Ac., are in common use among geographem 


I. Maine Itorders on NewBranewick Bnd.O«iAda,'j«iog 
eeporatfsid the former bx the xiven 8t, Oi^ and 
tTthn^ Itesux&eeishillXieztenuTeljvoodediiili^ii^byfiri 

• Foi^tkm fa 1876, which fadadas l^MKI Citifeiii' 
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pine and beech trees. It is watered by the rivers Penobscot 
Kennebec^ and combines commercial, manufacturing, 
and agricultural industries; together Mth fisheries on an 
extensive scale; cottons, wooHens, and lumber trade being 
the staples. It was annexed in 1820. 

Augusta (9,000) stands on the Penobscot. It has an arsenal 
Bangor (18,289), a ^eat lumber depOt, is on the Penobscot. Portland 
(31,413^ {Casco J9.), the largest and wealthiest town in the state, has 
a secure harbour and active trade, particularly in winter, when it is 
used a harbour fer Canada, the Grgtnd Trunk Kailway running 
thence to Montreal. Bath (8,000) has extensive ship-building. 
Lewiston (13,600) is of modem growth. 

2. H6W Hampshire has only 18 miles of coast line, is 
low^ Jowards the Atlantic shore, but gradually rises towards 
the ii^rior, where the White mountains, well known for 
their^ sublin^e scenery, reach an elevation of 4,000 feet. 

C^eprd (12 241), a great railway centre, is noted for literary taste. 
It has gn exoflje^ library. Portsmouth (11,000) is an active port 
luad an importsftinaval station. Nashua (10,343) is coming into 
, nohai. £>over (8,000) is the seat of ship-building and important manu- 
factures. Panover has Dartmouth college, Manchester (23,536) is 
an important manufacturing town. 

3. Vermont seems to have derived its name from the 
Qteen^ mountains,” and the verdant cedar and pine forests 

whi^ cover a good deal of its surface. It possesses good 
•mirble and slate quarries — annexed in 1791. 

'A - 1' 

capitsd, is a small town. Burlington (9,000), 
hj^Q<i3^"f4i|i^tekl^on Lake Champlain, is a more important town. 

4. Massachusetts^ — noted for its manufactures of tex- 
tile fabrics, fisheries, extensive commerce, and literature — 
though naturally sterile, is now, from the great industry of 
the inhabitants, exceedingly productive. Iv is drained by the 
Merrin^mAthQ Conyiecticut, Nearly one-third of all the. 
cotton aud woollen goods of the Union is produced her^» Slid 
tlie fiohenos are exceedingly v^Uable. 

* bo caiiiod after an Indian tribe, its fomer ooe^tpaiktik.! 
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BoBtpst (2S0»526) {Charli*)^ oonnected 'with the interior by river, 
rail, and eanal, ranks as the ilrsi Oity ol the United States in Utera* 
tuxe. It is called the ** Pride ol Kenr England,'* for which it is the 
commercial emporinm. It stands on an oneven jpeomontory, jutting 
out ihto th^ bay, and is the centare*^ of t|ade in ice, which S$ obtained 
from Wtnhaml^$^ in its vicinity, and ahipped to London, India, and 
France. Printing and publishing are extensively oaitied cm here as 
well as in every large town in the Union. It is the birth*plaoe of 
Br. Benjamin Franklin ; and here ihe insurrection broke out, 1776. 
This city has the largest organ in the United States. ^ lW|ip|^ur is 
safe, deep, and well protected by islands. Near is Ban^r’t MiU^ 
where the royalists defeated the Americans, 1776. CiBUDaM<0o 
(40,000), four miles from Boston, has the Harvard university, fonnd^ 
1638, and attended by about 1,000 students. Bynn (28,^88), a little 
more north, is the greatest town in the world for ladies* boots and ^ 
shoes, of w^h 6,000,000 pairs are made every year. IjOWOU (41,^0) 
{Merrimac) is a rising town, with so much oot^n-maldng that it is 
called the “ Manchester of America.** It h^ also linen, CSrpetsf 
and woollen factories. New Bedford (21,000) istho head!^narte» of 
the American whale fishery. Lawrence (30,000) is a few miles 
Lowell. Here is the largest cotton and woollen mill in the, wWld.^ 
It covers 16 acres. Worcester (41,000)^ is a Veiw handsome tota, 
with important railway trafilc. Springfield (27^960} {(hnimiiMt) 

* haa an arms factory and cotton trade. Northatfiptcm has silk idsnn*' 
factures. Plymouth (6,000) contains IHlgnmUall^ which 
morates the landing of the Pilgrim fathers here from Eng^bad \ ^ 

good riiip Mayflower, 1620. FidUl Biver (27,000) has active shlj^ing 
trade. Taunton (10,000) has hardware trade, and at Walthaacn 
there is the greatest watch factory in the world. ^ 

5. Rhode Island** the smallost state in the Unite, is 
a very good manufacturing district, with splendid daiki^ 
end prolific fruit gardens. 

Providence (60,000) has extensive oommeroe and 
factures of cottons and woollefia Newport (12,000) is .a {jjiyo^fite 
watering-place. 

6. Connecticut* divided almost equally by fl.pit 0 r of 
the stet^ name, is famed for the variety of its man^iMti^ , 
and thd intelligence and industry of its inhabitahts. , 

HartScte (37, >80) {p<mnlUHeu£)j in the interior^ 

(SO^OOO). dsifftd), a more important town, axe iiisd:,aii|^^sspnal 

ahemat^y. ' The latter has been called the **01^ of ebaiLr 
toiiti^ Yale OoUege, with a splendid library. It iaa g^niMl^ 
•n teivasttvaaSi# froni small ftistid ncsrths dwve. 17 m, kng sadt'kMliiil 
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* facturing toim. Norwich (16,500) and Bridgeport (18,000) are 
^modern town^ of growing importance. The latter has traffic with 
New Tork, 

7. Nbw York is the most irftportant, most populous, and 
most industrial state of the Union. It lies S. of Canada and 
N. of Pennsylvania, and is almost as large as England. It is 
washed by lakes Ontario, Ene, and Champlain, and wateired 
by the Ad«oa,*the Mohawk^BjiiL the Genesee. This state 
has evejy variety of industry. 2Mnt Marci/, with the 
mineral springs of Saratoffa and BalUton at its base, rises 
to 5,800 fbet. The climate, though healthy, is severe iu 
the N., but mild in the S. This is called the Dairy State. 

Albany (70,000) (Hudson^ the state capital, is 145 from New 
Itork, has a university, the state hail, and a military academy. 

New7orl^ (942,202) (Hud 9 on\ called the Empire City,*’ stands 
op Island, which, with Staten} and Long Islands, encloses 

'k^^pa^ous harbour The streets are wide, public buildings elegant, 
sbbpa and hojtele exauisite. This is the largest and most commercial 
city M Unioi^being the American emporium of political, social, 
mhnatt^i abd commercial life. The houses are generally of brick 
OneWcct, Broadway f with a width of 80 feet, extends N.E. for four 
miioi. Among the public buildings are the City Hall, Custom House 
(of white marble), the Hospital, Exchange, Arsenal, and Crystal 
Palace. Its industry consists of extensive commerce with all the 
ohi^ porta of . the world, manufactures of steam machinery, ship. 

It hs supplied with water by the Croton river, a 
dfs^ce^^ 38 miles. In this city every one rises early, and works hard. 

(896,000) {Long /riofnd), which may be considered the 
dormitory of New Tork, is the principal naval station. It has a 
whifio marble City Hall. Troy (46,465) (Hudson) has manufactures, 
of hardware and machinery and an iron foundry. Buffalo (l 18,000) 
(jC, Efii) is the chief entrspSt between the western states and the 
Atlantis ; haa a ship-yard, iron foundries, and other important fac- 
toiiea. It is 290 m. from New York, at the terminus of the Erie 
canal. It was taken by the British troops, ohd burnt in 1812. 
The toi^ hat huge granaries, where the com for the Europoan 

. " - ' I- • 

^ Isfmssh for fl days ewy yew. It hM ozqai!iild Meosry. 
t to wiiomitforwly belonged, it was eaUed New Amsteidami but 

bavinip^ tem by the English, it m eaUed New Yorkafter the Duked York. 

tpStttWMlHiaddSiq.ink T<oiif Isiandialisw. byao, withaDaieaof 
l.tOO squMt umsa ^ It hu rioh orebacda end produotlve vegetable gacdenaa 
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market is stored, on being bronght from th^ yessels of the lakes to the 
canal barges, to be to'nred hf the Hudson river to New York. The. 
distance from Buffalo to Chicago, hj rail, is 538 miles. Boohester* 

(85.000) (Otmeses) has large flour mills and a universttyv Syracuse 

(43.000) is a railway centre in the W. b| thestate, with gi^t oommeroisl 
activity, particularly in salt manufacture froim brineo^^dngs, t7tica 
(28,804) (Mphaw^), an important town, with the Lunatic Asyliun of ihte 
state^ is the seat of Hamilton College. Oswego (20,010) (X. Oniaric} 
is an active port, connected with Syracuse by rail, l^u^hkeepsie 

(20.000) is an agricultural town, 75 m. N. from New Yorli- Auhum 
(17,225), on the railway 'W, of Syracuse, has improving trade, a Pres* 
byterian College, the state prison, and carpet-making*^ Elmira (15,863) 
is a town of very recent date ; and of bohoes (16,367) the same may be 
said. Plattflburg (8,000) is a port on Z. Champlain. Blnghampton 
(12,692) is a railway centre in the S. of the state. Geneva (7,000) 

( Z. Senecff^ is a h andaome town, with a college. Schnectady (1 1 ,026) 
{Mohatvk) was founded by the Hutch about A.». 1620* The Erie 
canal passes it, and goes on to Troy. Hudson (8,000), on the river 
of the same name, is a place of transit trade. Borne (11,000) i8N.E. 

' of Syracuse, on the railway. Ogdensburg (10,076) (fiU Lawr»n«^ 
has trade by the river. West Point {Hudson) has a renowned military 
college. Saratoga is a fashionable watcring-i)lls^. Here Qeneral 
Burgoyne surrendered to the American general, Gates, 1777 * 

New Jersey, along the west bank of the . 

near its mouth, has many fine watering-places on the ooc^« 
The surface is generally flat, with a few sand-hills in the 
north. It stands first ifi the manufacture of silks, trunks, 
and valises.” Its climate is milder than that of New* Xoxk- 

Trenton (9,000) (Delaware) was the scene of one of WajAfagtofiV 
victories over the British, 1770. It has an agreeable situatloa* < 

Newark (105,000) {Passai€)f a much larger town, istheopmmetdal 
capital Atlantic City, on the coast, is much resorted for' sea- 
bathing.* Princeton has the state college. JerseSr Ottjr (82,546) 
is nearly o^>site Brooklyn, and partakes of the, e&tct|aise 'ii|id 
activity of NW York. Burlington (6,000) is a neat town cm. ^e 
Helawaxe. Paterson (33,600) is a good town, with manu^tUres of 
cotton tl^ead,, machinery,' and paper. Elizabeth (20,^8) i» iff 
rnodeim, gxo'vv^th. New Brunswick (12,000) is nnibH «igs|[ed. jh) 
trade ' ihe <»uials. Hoboken (20,297) . is an impor^t town 
Camden is opposito Philadelphia, iff which it is really a 

Hess lii the ii^dmown hotel, Hount Vemon, with S,IHK> ilee| te |ftei«B)!i|l » . 
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9< Pennsylvailia is an exceedingly beautiful and fruit- 
ful province, abounding in busy industries. It touches Lake 
Erie towards the N. W., the mouth of the Delaware on the 
S.E., and has a mounta^ous surface, the AUeghanies 
traversing it in a broad band. The E., watered by the 
Susquehmna and the « tributaries of the l)elawar$y is flat 
and uninteresting. In ether places the landscape is beau> 
tiful. Its four great industries consist of trade in petroleiim, 
coal, iron, and timber. 

Phllcklelphia (674,000) {Delaware) until a.d. 1800 the capital of 
the Union, is handsomely built and beautifully laid, out with broad 
HtrCets'; has a statue of Penn, its founder ; and still retains the miht 
rd the Bepuhlio. It ranks next to New York in population, and has 
a park containing 2,000 acres. It was entered by the British after the 
battle of Princeton^ 1777. 

Harrisburg (i,3,104) {Su/iquehanna)y the seat of the government, is 
at an iiilportant rajjway centre. Pittsburg (86,000) a dark gloomy- 
looking city, conq^aot and well-^built, stands at the junction of the 
Monongahela with the Ohio, is called the Birmingham ** of America. 
Here the machinery for the Mississippi steamers is principally made. 
ABegbUny (53,180), W. of Pittsburg, of which it is almost a suburb, 
is one of the most improving towns in the state. Scranton (35,092) 
is a town with active trade. Reading (33,960) is an important rail- 
way centre with extensive trade and manufactures.. Williamsport 
, (16^030) {Susquehanna) is a flourishing town. Lancaster (21,296) has 
wiiii the interior. Brie (X. £r%e) (1 9,646) , and Altoona ( 1 0,690), 

' f^lsat-ixnprovingplaces. 

. lOti Polaware, the second smallest state, extends in a 
fitUiTb# strip along Delaware bay. Though eminent for 
iron ahip-building, it is best known as a grain and fruit- 
^owjug district. 

pov^^fiOQ) {Jmes* JR,) is a small town, w!th state buildings. 

Wllmiflgton (k,000) (jRrandif^wine) is a very iihportant and sub- 
stantiaUy-^ilt town. Its manufactures include woollens, cottons, 
ste^m enjduei|, and mill machinery. Its flour mills on the Brandy- 
Mhe are vmy large. Here a batUe was fought, in 1777, b^een 
Wa^ington and Lord Howe. 3B 
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11* Ma]Qrlaiid>^ with a very irregulat shape^ curves 
round Chesapeake bay, and is separated firom Virginia by 
the Potomac. It is rich in minerals, and produ^ much 
tobacco. 

Azmapoll8,t (Sevsm) is an important 'plsca 

Baltimore (267,254) (JPatapseo) the loturth city of thsIT^On^ a 
dour mart, is the chief port for jbie shipment of tobsm, ^ whieh It 
has the most extensive trade of any city in the vrorkL '|!t Is Iian4* 
somely built, 14 m. from Chesapeake bay. tt contains la i^oe of 
Washington and an obelisk to commemorate the nnsnccfisofiii fbtta^ 
of the British on the city, 1814, on which the names of the 
who fell are inscribed in letters of gold. Frederick 01^ (7,000) is 
about 60 m, N.W. hrom Annapolis. 

12. Western Virginia is a hilly district wMcl^ adheii^ 
to the Pederals in the recent civil war. 

caiarleston, the capital, is a new town centrally sltttated in the 
salt district. Wheeling (12,280) (Ohio) has much trade by livw and 
rail, with glass and iron factories. ^ 

13. Virginiat is low towards the coast, and machb^kcKn 
by inlets ; but it is iu many places marshy, and tuiheiiltib^i 
in summer. Towards the W. the surface is more devatod^ 
well-wooded, and rich in minerals, partdeulariy in iron aM 
coal. The Potomac j which receives the iSAsnoaifodfti 
chiefly along the northern border of the state. The 
hannockj the York, and the JameCj also water this stUia. 
Haize, wheat, and tobacco, and, to a less extent, corn tod 
flax, are the chief products. It ranks first for . 
Oyster-beds along the coast extend over a million of .aovto 

Richmond (51,038) {James), about 100 m. from its i|ioutli,1iiM flae 
pubficbuildings and large tobacco stores and faptoxies. ItsufliMvStgr 
severely in the late osvil war, being the Confederate oapitd. It Was 
taken aftcor an indefatigable three years’ siege by Cenenl €lvaat, iMl* 

^l^natj^ inbonmof hneenHemle^Msris. ^ 

4 So nsmedio bofUKtr of Oneen Anne, in whoee reijrn 
iljie olMt^stote.in tbe tTnion-lt wm given to Ifis 
l^fSCed^ whoM^otlSiir the itate wii iismsd. 

Wmm i^tolaheiiiines sepamt* itotn 
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^ Norfolk (19^229) (/(imM)ii a naval atation. li was aeyerdy injured 
in the war. i^rtsmouth (10,492) has a good harbour, a navy^yard, 
and a military academy. Frederlckaburg {Mappahanimk)^ hilf-way 
between BiOhmond and Waahingtoa, was the scene of severe fighting 
in the late war. Petersburg ^18, 900) (Appomattox) was the scene of 
ah attack and dreadful repulse of the Northerns. Harper*» Ferry 
(Potomao)y amidst the finest scenery in all America, is 00 miles above 
Washington : often crossed and recrossed by the combatants in the 
late war. Alexandria (13,070) (Potomac) f a watering place, is the 
seat of flour, maize, and t<^acco trade. • Gteorgbtown (Potomac) 
(U,384) is in the neighbourhood of Washington, and partly m the 
&^ct of Columbia. It has a Catholic college. Yorktown was the 
seene cd Lord Cornwallis's surrender with an English force in 17S1. 

U. Ncrth Oarolina, lying S. of Virginia, with a low, 
swflinpy plain, 60 m. broad on the Atlantic coast, and the 
Slus mountaike, which attain an elevation of 5,500 

feet on the W., is a productive state, cotton, rice, and indigo 
Mug raised in the E. (an unhealthy district), and wheat, 

. tobacjo in the W., of elevated region — a salu- 

hmyim ^striot.^ Zhr, pitch, and turpentine are largely pro- 
defied* SPhotigh many rivers run into the Atlantic, yet no 
harbours are found, bars and sand-banks rendering 
nkf^aitioa al<mg the coast dangerous. MitcMVa Peak rises 
aiMm j6|Q00 feet. Some gold and iron are found. 

Baleigii (6,000) (near the Ncuoc) is a thriving town, and h^ a 
gc^^^ate-house of granite. 

(fi,000) (Cape Fear) is h busy town, with an armoury, 
with a good harbour, is the only port on tibe coast 
W ft lkfaptO k : (18,446) (Cape Erar), standing 40 m. from the sea, with 
pcrwfeAvmiils, is the most commercial town in the state, and is also 
an % ^M*ei**i* manufacturing town. NeWbem (5,000) (Nmtee) has 
incieashig oommeroe, and a jdeasant situation. 

' iSi' fiOfQEtJl a little smaQe];tb>»i Iceland, luui 

^eoLblisg Gwrolia^ Imt better liaio 
bonra > ibe sea<<!Oi(flt is bordered wMjb ialandfl* Tbe or 
eaatej^ diatriot ia 80 m. broad, an4 oorered vith 

ligirwrta; AMiieir inland ia tiie aaadii^ ragips, ^ iaile* in 
and VtHl ftittjhar inland tiba bi i ^ 1»nd ViSi 
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a belt of table-land, a precipitous descent ou the E, and « 
gradual acclivity to the mountains on tlie W. TahU 
Mountain rises 4,000 feet above sea-level. Cotton^ wd 
rice constitute the staple productions, both being largely 
exported to England. The principal riv^a are Santee, 
Cooper, AM^, and the Savamah; the lattmf fdioa^g 
soathem boundary, ' , 

ColumlDia (9,000) {Congaree) has wide streets, and many handsome J 
public buildings. ^ , 

Charleston (48,956), the most commeroial town ol the E. ^tes, 
south of the Pptomao, stands on a tongue of land between the rivers 
Ashley and* Cooper, is well-built, and much healthier than the sur- 
rounding country, but was greatly injured in the reo^i war, MUoh 
broke out here Uth April, 1861. 

16. (Jeorgiafis just as large as 'England and WalSs. 
It produces abundance of rice, and the best cotton, indi^, 
and tobacco, is exceedingly swampy, and the coast for four 
or five miles inland is a salt marsh. A. chain 6f ialafids, ^ 
which yield the best cotton, border the shore. smiface 
gradually rises towards the W., while the Blue 
mountains attain an elevation of 1,500 ft,; and beyd:b<i 
which there is a very fertile country, of diversified 
Gold, copper, and iron have been found, but cotton -allA 
rice are the staple products. » ' 

Atlanta (21,789) {Chattahoochee) was burnt by Sherman in the late 
war. It is an important railway centre. MUledgevUle (5^000) 
(Oconee) is in a rich cotton-growing country. Athens (Oconee) hi flSSt 
seat of the state university. Savannah (28,235) (Saoemna^^ adt^» 
tageously situated for commerce, stands on a bank 50 feet above 
water, 15 m. from the sea; has spacious and regular street^ handsome 
publio buildings in the midst of groves of trees; saA sihot |he 
drainiog of the contiguous swamps, is decidedly a healiby sHy. 
Most of the commerce of the state passes through fif; 
town was captured by Sherman, 1865. Augusta (15,889) 
at the head of its steamboat navigation, is the great ooouasiie^^ 
emporium of tho interior, has cotton and kaolin ' ipanufaobaM 

* Ametioan cotton is of two kinds— the Upland oxAidnoLong 
tli'Uattcr; of a yellowish tinge, long and suky.is of a^vocjsiUWW^tl^^ 

Irii pn^uced in tho islands which fringe toe shore of tfaifi statA' 

Foitwu abound m this sUte as waU as inths OsreUMwMwtt 
timber, Imi alia pttdi, tar, and tarp^ 
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MonttfOBMry (10,483) {AMmnt) «cpoH» 0Qtt<Mu 
Mobile (Mobile) (32,034), a oommeroial depot iot this State, aod . 
part oi Georgia and HteiMppi, stands on a dry and elevated spot, 
has a good harbour, and is large^ engaged in the expoirt of cotton* 
It has a Catholio college. Here the northern fleet was deleated in 
1804. Wetumpkae (8,000) hae^ important ndneral vratem.^ 
oalooea (Black IFTarrior)^ in the centre, is a great resort of sfieiMn^ 
boats ; has the State Uxiiversity, and some good pnbHe Vi41dhkga» v 
Florence (Tmneesee) is a thriving place, with a l£^ihodiit 
Birmingham (5,000) is a<modem iron and ooal seat. 


19. Mississippi,! lying to the E. of theriror oltheggipe 
name, is, in the S., for 100 miles inland, a champaign 
country, covered with a pine forest, interspereed with 
marshes.! Farther K. the surface is more elevated, with 
a more agreeable aspect, a very productive soil, ootton 
being the staple crop. The olive and fig flourish ill the 
south of the state, and the apple in the hilla 

•r* 

Jackson (Peart) is in a nice position, and has the ttsmd sto|v 
pnhlic buildinga ^ ^ 

Natchez (8,000) (MtMmippi)^ the most important town in the i^tStS, 
stands 310 m. above New Orleans ; is divided into two parts^^-^one on 
the margin of the river, consisting of warehouses, boarding-houses 
for boatmen, etc. ; the other on a bank 3O0 feet high, is the residetMse 
of the chief citizens, has wide streets, ornamented with groves of 
orange and other trees. Large vessels como up to the town *, but its 
river and inland trade is much in excess of that with foreign 
tries. It is a great cotton mart. Vicksburg (i%^4iiz)f 106 si« fliCrl ^ 
K., is picturesquely situated on several eminences, around 
numerous plantations flourish. It also exports much oottom and •wtid 
a stronghold of the Co^ederates in the Civil War. t 


20. Louisiana, § having along sea-boavd on the | 
lies W* of the Mississippi, and E. of the Sabino 

v<*Catotitof thefomst*’inl8a9,hada<X)0liA^^ ^ 

4 Two tribes of Indians, tbeOboetowi and Ohfokasavs, inlmbitad tb|sril|i%nm 
about thevear 1880* ,, 

t The Vasoo sswupmnanertii of the river of aim nSme, for 171 
mbmadtb, ooatainiagT.COOeqinu^ iniles; iasomethnee minidab^ 


t vast marine forest. The head brai^ oft 
eommnnioates vithfbe Misdaelppi bf a ** 


Freneh and Cpaidih 
wfiblanalgitmtiflomc^^ IthrnniuomfahM 

mstria aroimd was putrikiomd 
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Three-<fourtli 0 of the Burfiu^e consist of one continuous plain ; 
Vast prairies are found here^ over which herds of deer and 
buffaloes roiun ; and the periodical overflow of the great 
river is J^ept off the plants(^ions by a kind of embankment 
called a CoUm mAmgar form the principal produc- 

tiendi iimxieiise quantities of both being grown. The Red 
ruiiis riurough the state in a S.E. direction to join 
the Mississippi. Near its course mwy lakes are formed 
by the surplus waters. 

New Orleans* (191,418) (MUtissippi), the third commercial town 
in the country, is the chief shipping port for the immense tract 
drainsd by the Mississippi, a river which carries down immense 
deposits, causing great dredging at its mouth, from which the city 
stands 105 miles, in a low position ; but its streets are wide and 
wril laid out, running at right angles or parallel. As to commerce 
the sltotlon is happy. Opposite the city, the river is about half a 
mile Vide, and 160 ft, deep. Immense quantities of cotton, tobacco, 
lugHTi mriasses, etc., are annually exported, besides flour, coffee, and 
oth^: articles. Amingst its public buildings are tbe State Honse, 
the Custom Hou%, Exchange, the Mint, the Catholic Cathedral (an 
knposing building with four towers), the Ursuline Convent, the 
Coflege of Orleans, several hospitals, theatres, Hotel St. Charles, etc. 
In ^889 it was taken by the Federals ; but in 1815 the English General 
Peheniiaxn was here repulsed by the American General Jackson. 

Baton Etouge (Mississippi), by the river 130 st. from Orleans, 
with an arsenal, has many houses erected in the French and Spanish 
etylam It stands on an eminexsOe 20 ft, above high-water mark, and 
]^(iriy bmme a great shipping port. Alexandria (JM Mipsr) 
ilands in fbe centre of a rich cotton district. 

2L;;^6;8IB>8 has a very fertile soil, producing cotton of 
very best quality. It has mountains on the N. 
froniittr^ which are covered with snow many months of the 
year. It dopes from the N.W. to the 0. of Mexico. 
Sugfujr and cereals are largely produced. Peaches, cayenne 
. pepp(^ 9 . and vanilla are much grown. Thie stata id ridi in 
minerals. 

a (4,00i0) (CsUraio) is only known as the capital. Houston 
(49^^) is neve important. 0alveston (13,818) is thejgi^ 

isnd j oJ^ es; at prtHut Up loguags Is a eon^sM. 
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oipal port. It stands on a low, sandy kle ; its wharves extend two 
miles ; and its exports rank next to those of Orleans* 8aa Antonio * 

(12,256), S.W. from Austin, is a grov^g town. 

f. *1 - ^ . 

22. Arkansas,^ so named Sromariver, isfojrest and 
prairie l^d, dat, hilly, and mountainous, asitrecedeafrom 
the Mississippi, in many places exhibiting extreme sterili^. 
Timber is a staple product. Minerals are largely exported. ' 
Indian corn and cotton are the other chief 

and fruits of all kinds are abundant. 

Liittle Bock (6,600) {Arkansas)^ the capital, stands 800 «. from 
the Mississippi, on a high rocky cliff ; hence its name, which was ^ 
first applied in jest. A railroad connects it with Memphis. 

Van Buren (35,000) is a commercial town in the W. 

( JThite river) is a rising town. Helenay Napoleon^ and Cohmhia {Mi^ 
$issippi)y are the next most important places in the state. v 

23. Tennessee is drained by the Cumberland and Tefh 
nessee rivers, which wind through it, ai^A the 

which touches it on the W. ; the district' between the two 
last-named rivers being an undulating plain. In tho 
middle the surface is hilly, and in the E. mountainous. TKo 
soil is various : on the mountains barren, in the valleys 
fertile, and in the western plain a rich mould of extrS^; 
dinary productiveness. Cotton# and tobacco avo produci^ 
in great abundance, saltpetre is exported, and also oattte 
from the E. Iron, gold, coal, and salt are the 
minerals. yv, 

Nashville (25,865) (Cumberland) is a welhbuilt totm, 
uuiversdty, many fin© public buildings, and active trade. ' V r f'AT 

Clarksville, further down the C^5w’;<Ad,iBathriving.Uttle|9lM 
Knoxville is declining. Memphis (40,226) 

is becoming of great commercial importance. * 

24v EentuckyliesW. of Virginia, and N. of TuAei^ 
It has the Ohio river on the N. for 807 m,, 

. .*Itwuo^liil810ittiMaiii...«iiu.tet«ritoiy,ukdiiiMKft%«*i8ilMM 
^ asa stoie. Wild turkeys, in immeihra floekv, are found in the 
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on which at Louisville are avoided by a canal. The Cum- 
berland mountain is. on the S.E. The surface is very 
varied — mountainous on the E,, hilly near the Ohio, with 
many nice valleys interspeised. The soil rests upon a bed 
of lua,eBtone, which is about eight feet below the surface. 
Thei^ are several caves which form the greatest subter- 
raneaii curiosity in the world. The crops are hemp, 
tobacco, and maize. Salt springs are^ nume^^us : and this 
state ranks first for whiskey distillation. 

Frankfort (Kentuch/)^ amidst bold scenery, has a capitol of white 
marble, picturesquely built. Lexington (14,801), the oldest town in 
the state, ik the centre of a rich district, is a remarkably neat-built 
town, with cotton and woollen factories. Louisville ( 1 00, 753)t(0^»c), 
a WeH-buill town, the oentre of the wealth and intelligence of the state, 
tsreadied by large boats by means of a canal, andis extensively engaged 
in trade and manufactures. Near it is the extraordinary mammoth 
cave. ■ Mayftvllle {Ohio) is a trade centre, much frequented by 
steam-boats. Newport (lo,087), and Covingrton (24,605), opposite 
to Q^oimifSti, both cm the Licking river, are rising towns of modern 
gmwth, the former a fashionable watering place. 

26. Ohio'*^ an enterprising and populous state, lies B. of 
Lake Erie, and W. of Pennsylvania ; is level in the N. and 
oentre, but hilly in the E. and S.E., with great tracts of 
n^eadow land along the Ohio and other rivers. Eich iron 
and coal mines are found in the east of the state. 

Columbus (31,274) {Scioto) the capital of Ohio, is regularly built, 

• with^.a square in the oentre, around which many of the public 
btiildings are ranged. It is near the centre of the state. 

Clnoinnati (216,239) (OAto), withstreetsf running in regular pa- 
rallel lines, has been cabled ** Queen of the West,’* and is a great 
. modem commercial emporium. Among its establishments of industry 
and iron foundries, cotton mills, rolling and slitting mills, 
MW and. flour mills, chemical works, etc.;*’ and above 3,000 steam- 
boats iuriVe here annually. The manufacture anti export of house- 
hold furniture afford important sources of cmpfi)ym6nt. 

ForMmouth (10,692), already mentioned, is id an important 

* The Ohio Canals from Portsmouth on the Soioto, totheMuskinffam river, thenco 
to thke XSriei S'distiuice of 8L0 miles, and the Jftami Canals flromClinoinnati ^ the 
Wabash, and thence to the Erie Canal, together irith the Fmntulvania Chnal, ^ 
miles long, reflet thematest credit on the enterprise and spirit of thsiahabitimta 
4 Seven of these am M feet wide and 182 yards apart. 
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posStiOiiilov oomamc, and ku many mmiilaotorUMf tfi ifoa^ )»|i% 
em. 2fauifi8imie(io,OU)(JrM«ilp^)]iu 
HevXoirkandNew (Means* There axe jlottr, paf^iand 
HamiUtoii (11,081) (Jftami), and J^oron (10,006), are toa^ 

CBavelaad (0^820) (i. JM), a znoa^ important port) ataii^ hn an 
elerated plain at the mouth of the Ohio oanal, vithasplendid haxhour, 
aeoure andaooessihle. Toledo (31,884), a port on W, of aaaoLe lalco^ 
ia^ important raUway centre* further Wm ia ^ 0 ^^ 

an industrial district, and Nwrfrlk^ in a highly fert^ eirtintty,^ 
some manufactn?^. Da^rton (30,473) (Afed), has important dottbn 
and iron factories, irtth machinery works. Portland, a thuy did 
growing port, has a good harbour. Sandusky (13,000) 
is a rising port. Sprfngfleid (12,600) {Mad) is an Importimt 
With flour, woollen, and paper mills, and iron foundries, kOiltfade Ini 
oom, cattle and hogs. , 

26. Michigan is a peninsula, with a flat surlhoe, exoopt 
in the N., where Porcupine mountain rises td 2,000 
This state has a rocky coast. It is drained by numefoiiii 
rivers, which flow into the lakes, and is a flat country, u 
a central table-land of a alight elevation, and 8andr^l^lti/£a' ’ 
‘many places along the coast. Wheat, mau^, oats, bar^^jr^'. 
and potatoes are the principal crops. It. has a mild aild 
temperate climate. There are very productive copper mines. 

(79,877) (on a river of the same name, which runs hromX. 
St. Olair to Z. Erie) has an admirable situation for commercial 
purposes on the Canadian frontier. Its wharves ate crowded with 
steamers, which ply to Chicago, Buffalo, and other places.' 4aekS6n 
(11,447) {Oranda JR,) is an important town with the elite priiOtb 
Lansixier is a small s^ nnimportant place. > ^ 

27. Indiana, lies S. of Michigan, W* of Ohio, itud f^' 
360 m. separated from Kentucky by the Ohio rivey, is in 
some places hiUy, though there are no mountains^ Ihia 19 
a fine agricoltuml state, exporting beef, pork, cattle, 
swine, (»}m, tobacco, etc. Its coal beds are vexy eitensn^*. 

Indianapolis (100,^44) ( JFhita Jf.) stands on a plain, and is esUsd 
the ** railroad City,*’ about a dosen lines oonverging to it ; has ipaididni 
streets and handsome public buildings. LawrenosniW 
(O 8 « 0 ) oarries on extensive trade, hut its low situation renderf Jbna- 
dations frequent. Madison (10,709), about 60 et. farther, down.;^ 
river, haa a good trade* New Albsw (16,396) is the larg^ ; 
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ill Michigm (Doite) hat an nWaliar- 

the lake shore being sk.irted with bare lofty sand-hills. 

*2H. ZUinoiBf a fertile and improving state, lies W, of 
Michigan and Indiana. It is citiefiy bounded by the Mis- 
$issip|iif Oh£0| and^Wabastf rivers. Generally speaking, 
the & and middle of the state are level, and theN.W. 
hilly.' Its grand prairie (devoid of trees), is 150 m. long, 
and 10 ai* wide. Maize is the staple crop ; wheat and xye 
ai^e also largely grown. Thousands o^hogs Ad cattle are 
reaied and exported. Coal is found. In the N.W. lead is 
found in immense quantities. 

Bpringneld (17,400) (Sangamon) is an important railway centre, 
lOO fpotti— C^icago^ (450,000) (Chicago and L, Michigan\ is now a 
dctoishing port, with an artifioial harbour ; has magnificent public 
|baijidipga This town was founded in 1833, and has, with giant 
itriSes,. ddttbled iU |)opulatiou every four or five years. It is 
the'’centre of the great railway system of the West, forty-one lines 
convea^ng to^ it— the greatest ** grain dep6t*’ in the world, the 
g^ttSttest hog market, |ud one of the greatest timber mart6. It has an 
imthi^se iitoolE%ai3d, and several pork-packing houses, where, in the 
bu^ soason, 4,000 pigs are daily killed. In 1871, at least 12,000 
hbtiSeS were burned, including the wholesale stores, hotels, newspaper 
offices, eto, • It is supplied with water by an aqueduct opening in the 
ceutre^ of the lake. Alton (7,000) (Mississippi) is a western depOt, 
with fast increasing trade in agricultural pr^uce. Peoria (22,849) 
(IlHmio) is Slso an important railway centre. Aurora (11,162), in 
the K«£., partakes, to a certain extent, of the great industry oi 
Ohlcl^go. 2?e»UVOO (Mississippi) was the former abode of the Mor- 
mons. Quiena (9,000) is an important railway centre. , Here are 
ri^ imd productive mines. Book Island has trade both by 

29. Btretcbiug from the Missouri to Michi- 

is it vast table-land ; but in some places there is a 
i^ikxak* The climate is severe in winter ; aud ex- 
^tedsive pine and oak forests cover much of the surface. 
Lead » abundant, and iron ore is found dear L. Michigan. 

MadlfK)n pity (6, COO) (JRoek J2.), the capital, is neaf several lakea 
MUWadk^ t7i,440) (JC. Michigan) has extensive trade in grain, 

" bricks, i^bov^ons, d&d metallic ores. It is crowded with stemn-bosta 
Oabljedilk is in an important agricultural district. . ' 

^ csnsd^tihs '^Wlokcdest. wittiest, wielUaert ** city in the iMsh 
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30. Missouri is nearly equally divided by the river of 
the same name. In the W. are gentle slopes aiid broad 
vedleys, admirably adapted for farming purpo^ ; and in 
the S.W. is the most extensiviO bed of lead in the world. 
In the S.E. minerals are also abundant. - In the N. timber 
and prairie land* abound, well watered with numerous 
streams; an undulating and very salubrio^ region* Albng 
the banks the rjver, nearly two millions a<«^ ra3r4 
submerged during a part of the year. Iron 
abundant. Iron Mountain, the greatest mass of this 

in .the world, is 220 feet high, covers 500 acres, and is almost 
exclusively of this ore. Next in abundance ranks Jead ; 
and copper is found in sufEcient quantities. Indeed almost 
every metal is found in this state. Turpentine, resin, and 
tar, can be easily manufactured from the sap of the yellow 
pines : grapes flourish in some places. ' 

Jefferson (3,500) (Missouri) has the state house and r^eral good 
schools. B;ansas (32,260) (Missotert) is an importaiji town. St. J osepb 
(19,565), in the N.W., is on the Ml-tsouri. Hannibal (10,125) (ITmim* 
sippi) is a trading station. St. Itouisf (310,864), a great railway 
centre, is an important commercial station on the Misaiwdpph 13 m. 
below its confluence with the Missouri, and 1,132 m. from. ht. Odeaiui. 
It has a Boman Catholic university (founded in 1829), a museum, and 
a cathedral. It is one of the most favourably situated dtM in 
America for general commerce. In 1804 it was a inere vilbkge; 
in 1813 the first brick house was erected. St. Obaiflas has 

a flourishing Methodist college. 

31. Iowa, ebout 200 m. fromN. toS», and 200%bi^ad, 

is bounded N. by Minnesota, E. by the S* by 

the Missouri, and W. by Nebraska, It was . fermerly^ll^^ 
portion of Missouri, but bec^e a state in 1846. ItSpraMeif; 
offer great advantages for sheep farming and 

by affording an inexhaustive pasturage. ; Oerblils 
luxuriantly; hogs are innumerable; 

* •The inaiiies. in this state, are fully as large MlmUmd. * . 

va« founucd In 1764; but made no progrew imder the TmuA and ftpMuab, 
JC is centratty situated, about i ,80u loiles from New York by wat«r,iad 1,900 tSilm 
fromKew Orleans, evidcuay destined f<w still momimpurtluiwa. ■ . f 
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cularly lead are very abundant, and include iron and 
oea^ ; xnanufaetures consist chiefly of articles wanted for 
home consumption, such as coarse woollens, ploughs, 
thraahin^maohines, and agriculiural implements. 

< Iowa (4,000) (/oiTff) ia a amall^wn in the county ol Johnston, so 
named by settlers from the North of Ireland, who cleared the district. 

On the Mi^dssippi are, Davenport (20,031), the commercial capital 
of the State; Burlington (14,930), further S.; Dubuque (4,000), 
farther N., exports lead. Keokuk (12,766) is also on the great 
river. Pbb Moines (12,036) {Des Moines) is rather ceiftrally situated, 
bim good trade. Waterloo is a mining town. Oouncil mufOs 
(11^020) (Miuourt), nearly opposite Omaha, has rising trade. 

32. HilHieSOta* is bounded N. by the British Posses- 
sions, E. by L. Superior, Wisconsin, and the Mississippi , 
river, W. by Dacota, and S. by Iowa. It occupies the 
central part of North America, “being midway between 
B^pdson’s bay and the gulf of Mexico, and between the 
AtlantM and Pacific,” with an undulating surface and 

drift i%tbe north, rising from 100 to 600 ft. This 
(s a great agriculfural country ; wheat, for which it is pre- 
eminent, being the principal cereal crop ; meadow grass isr 
very^abundant. Sheep farming is a profitable occupation, 
in which many are engaged. Minerah are abundant; 
copper, iron, coal, and granite have been found. Timber 
is plentiful and valuable; and wild animals are numerous. 

Pault (46,000) {Missiimppi) consists of handsomp terraces and wide 
streets. . It is a charming, prosperous city, and the chief commercial 
de|>6t of the state, ^he riyer here is only about the size of the Thames 
iki Kiohmond. St. Anthony (7,000), nine miles above St. Paul, com* 
mands a splendid view of the falh from which it derived its name. It 
hiui great lumber and flour trade. KinneapollB (12,066), with the 
state 'University and many flour mills, is connected with St. Anthony 
hSf ^ es<^ent bridge. Winona the second town in tho 

•In thepiou* tongas, the ‘‘slty-tinted*’ or ** muddy water.** Itwaatahen 
pbeseaslon by the French, 1680; ceded to Brita-n at the peace of 1763; has 
udoMedtoibe United Status eiuoe 1783, by whieu it was orgs^iised as a temtory. 
iw^aaa uaidiit^ as a state, 18Q4.' The anow-sUtiims- anj often so sudden and 
tbal-PsiVons from home are frosen to dcatli, railway trains bloekicd up, 
anowven m vebiolct completely frozen in theif seats. 

: III: near jkhis iown, l,w0 settlers were bwaohexunsly , murdered by the ' 

Sioux Xndteae. 
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state, considered its souiliern capital, stands XOO at* Inom 6t, Paid by 
rail) and is the centre of an mcresaing trade. 9tlUll1tti9r (Sf, Croix) is a 
lomber centre, dxroka (JStim) has trade in barrel-maktng. lalte City 
(4,000) (X. Pep(n)t and PoartlaaA (X. Superiw^)t are improTlng toihM, ’ 
Didtttii (X. ^ajTcrtor) is a modern grain depot. 61 (%606)'biis 

wide streets, symmetrically laid oul tUd handsome dinrdies fmd sohoolst 
Mankato is ten miles distant. It is a prosperont town., 

33. Eaoisas, extending iroin 37* to ^ ^ 

from the state line of Missouri 600 miles 

from the deep valleys of the streams by stdj^ or 
which culminate in undulating uplands, oc whoiio aidik 
flourish luxuriant forests, with pictiiresiqlie scenery.. The 
soil is uniformly a rich loam — deep and rich — the atmhstdiere 
clear, often a month elapsing without a shower. ,^Coa 1 and 
iron are abundant. The usual cereal crops are cultivated. 

Topeka (Kansas), the state capital, Is a small town. Xeaymnwortli 
(17,873) (Missouri) is a great railroad and steamboat trade centre, 
Lawrence (9,000) (Kansas)^ a flourishing city, has considerable trade. 
Lecompton (Kansas) is elso an important pla^. 

34. Nebraska, a fine agricultural couifbiy, was made a 
territory in 1 854. Its surface is a ^ * gently rolling 

its atmosphere is pure and clear, and rain falls sufficiency 
to irrigate the luxuriant crops of Indian com, wlia^ vOflts» 
and tobacco. The winters are exceedingly cbld» and htapeU 
canes of great violence last several days at it time. Opal 
and iron have been found 50 mUes W. of the Misspuri. 
The FlatU river runs through the centre from west to^east. 

Omaha (16,083) (Missouri) o^npies a central and oonuhanding 
position. It is a railway centre, with an uust&umg trade, .^chr^ka 
(Missouri) is also a jgrowtng town, and Cheyenne a eattle deptt. 

35. Colorado, generally speaking lying Mween the 
parallels of 37® and 41® N. latitude, and betiireen the ffieri- 
dians of 102® and 109® W, longitude, has the great tlocky 
mounthin range running through the centre, and dotering 
two-4hirds iyS the surface, leaving vast |daiha UU 1^^ sides. . 
These mountains are almost treeless, wi^ an u^uritieg 
a^edt, and the plains are pifoduottire; tib 
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with the elevation, but is healtihiul and invigorating. 
St]LOW does not fall in severe storms, but tends to saturate 
the rich grass which is parched by the scorching sun of 
July and August. Its gold mines are rich and productive ; 
iron and coal exist in smalf, and silver and lead in large 
q^uantities. About 40 m. from Denver there are rich, silver 
mines. It was admitted as a State, 1876 ; and exports 
cattle and wooL 

. 3>enver(30,000)8tanda thirteen miles front the BScky mountaina, 
if a great eeatral station between the Mississippi and Salt Lake City, . 
and is destined to become a great commercial depot. It is connected 
by rail' with St. Louis and San fVancisco. 

QoUm^ Colorado, and Canon cities, are the other, towns; the 
Hist having become very important since the silyer mines have been 
' discovered in the neighbourhood 

: 36* Oalifomia,'*^ lies S. of Oregon, W. of Nevada and 
Arusona, with a length, in round numbers, of 830, and S' 
meai^ breadth' of 230 miles. 

Tl^ physical a^ect of the country is detern^ined by the 
two mountains — the Sierra Nevada and the Coast range— 
which, with the proximity to the Pacific, give peculiar 
features to the climate — ^being temperate near the coast, 
hot and dry east 6f the Sierra, and cold on the summits. 
The soil in the valleys is rich,f affording excellent pas- 
turage ; and north of 39^ are extensive pine, cedar, and 
oak'forestd Wheat, barley, hops, hemp, flax, etc., are 
produced in abundance, particularly around San Francisco 
ba^- The wet season is most intense in November, and 
the ooimti^y suffers fSrom occasional droughts and freshets, 
which ihjjxre the crops. Grapes, from which delicious 
'Wiheli ar4 thade, .are cultivated in the warm valleys, and 
the adh Crop Is increasing; but the most important pro- 
ductions & wheat and gold"! of which |here seems to be 


• «ibieponinsiilsof lioWCIstifonds, which stiil belongs tg M«sdoO|WM 

lUidMeiitot this oountry wss ceded to thglonQer, just about the time oi the gold 
diseoterr. whlchled to such a rush of immigranj^ from sU parts^of the Uroild; 
Udin ifio Itoeoantto a statO, havmg then the neoesssia^ ^aq ygyinl^^ 
f A proosM of leveeing uv embi£hng the nvers, tolflSbfot thtee vaU^ dbem 
floods, u ostried on,' ths levee rising 4 feet above higheet floodnoark. ^ 


. prooeM of leveeing uv embahaing the rivers, togNiflot thtee vaUega dbam 
I, is QSlried on,' the levee rising 4 feet above higheet floodnoark. 
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an inexhaustive supply. Silver, quicksilver, and otker 
minerals are also found ; but this state is gradually becpm* 
ing more agricultural. 

Sacramento (16»283) {Sacramento)^iB a modem place, the nuMers* 
depdt for an extensive distiict. . ' ' r 

San Francisco* (149,473), 120 m, from Sacramento, is a 
ing fortified port on a bar of sand on the bay of the same name, vrith 
fast-increasing commercial intercourse. Benicia (7,000), an iihprov^. 
ing port, has naval arsenal. Stoclcton (10,066) Joi^uin) iS 
the chief town from winch the southern miners are supplied with 
necessaries. Oakland (10,500) is a town of modem g^wth. San 
Diego i^Faeific) is a southern port. 

37. Oregon included Washington until 1853, and 
became a state in 1859. It is a splendid timber country, 
and one of the best wheat-growing districts in America. 
The temperature is rather cool, but in the' S« tobacco is 
grown largely* Wool is largely exported ; and rioh gold 
mines have been found in the E. ; coal^and iron are also 
found. The Columbia^ with a course of 1,200' miles,, forms 
for a considerable distance the boundary between Oregon 
and Washington. Its most important tributary is the 
WiUanieite, which rises in the Cascade range, and is 200 
miles in length; both rivers have magnifipent sepnexy 
throughout almost their entire course* 

Salem ( Willamette) has agricultural and mining trade. Oregon 
is 50 miles lower down the river. Portland, a trade centre, is still 
further down* Afitorla {Oregon) is a commeroiid dep6t» 

38. Nevada, very rich in minerals, forms ih0 western 
side of the great basin enclosed by the Bocky mountains 
on the E. and the Sierra Nevada on the W., itB valleys 
averaging 5,000 feet in height. It includes mountain 
rising 1 1,000 feet above sea level ; and is bounded on the N. 
hy Oregon apd Idaho, on 8* end W. by CalxJfomia, and B* 
by Utah* This country is very unfavouraJbW'tongricul- 

• Theenteranaiiig spirit of itainbabltaats is practiesUy oonSnn^ tnr the piercing 
of the Sierra Nevada, m order to briasi water for the city from Lbm Tahoe, lOO 
qodfiee distant. Xtsbayiatbebeat naval station in tbs PtMUlQ. 
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ttu^ pursuitSi but is very rich in xninerals, particularly 
.silver. Several large lakes are in the W« -^Pyramid, Hum* 
boldt^ Walker^ etc. 

Carson {Oarion)^ the capital of thia territory, is a rapidly improT- 
ing minihg town on the borders of California. Virginia (10,000) 
{Carson)^ the oommeroial capital, with rich silver mines in its vicinity, 
stands 6,000 feet above sea level, and is rapidly extending. It is in 
a plea^nt position. Austin (6,000) {Seeae) is the second town. 
I^ancaster and Centresvllle are on the Facifio railway. 

• • 

TBRRI'TORIBS. 

1. Washington, which borders upon British Columbia, 
and the Pacific, was organized in 1853. It is divided 
into two parts, E. and W., by the Cascade moun- 
tains. The western division, about one-third of the whole 
has some fertile prairies and an average amount of timber, 
with a mild climate, and a wet and dry season. The eastern 
division, sparsely inhabited, is mostly prairie country, 
withv^^^er sumjpaers, more productive valleys, and table- 
hmds suited for grazing. It produces the usual cereals, 
aud is rich in gold, silver, coal, lead, and other minerals. 
FUj/et Sounds on the W., is a great lumbering district, and 
abounds with valuable fish. 

Olympic (2,000) stands at the entrance of a small river near Puget 
Soun^ 

Theoth^ towns are Vaneomer^ Walla WaUa^ Naw TcrJe^ Taaifia City. 

. 2. DdiOOta is traversed by the river Missouri and its 
feeders, Bhyenne, White Biver, etc. It is well adapted for 
agricultural purposes, two-thirds consisting of useful farm- 
iUg land, and the remainder good stock land. The useful 
minerals are found here in rich deposits. 

Taagton (AftMouW), in the S., is the be 8 t-kn 0 |m town. Handan is a 
sin41 place, fllcux FaUa (2,000) is a Rowing plaiSe. 

, ' ' - • 

i idabp,* with a veiy diversified surface, has a climate 

e Ah Xndisa word mmnliig ** tbo gem of the moontMn.** 

2d 
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which is very Yarious. This temtoiy is well kqown on 
aooennt of its gold mines, which are ftod valuable, aad 
(ifopersed in every direction : many of them are still unex> 
plored. i^colture is the prermling indnstiyjof s^ s^te. . 

Boteft stands QD a level plain on a 'river of the same aimsil 
miles 8.W, of IdahoCaty, also a small place. , ^ , 

4s Montana is a territory rich mnunoi'^s; eig;ri<n0ttQ^ 
produce and Jamber^^ with pasture lands of unsurpassed 
magnificence : mucli of it is still unoccupied by the husband- 
man. The SiiUr Root range is in this territory ; Wd the 
Booky mountains run through the west. Of the riTera, ^e 
Tollouf Stone, MUh, and MmouH are the most important* 

Virginia (5,000) {Mitiourx) titaxiSbi near the B. bord^* ' JDUmoni, 
Helena, and R^Ugate, in the Rocky mountains, and AUxmfyt on tKs 
Yellow Stone river, are the most important places in the teaeriterys 

5. ntaJh^ has been the seat of the Mprmofisf sin^e 
1847. It is mountainous, and noted for tfie bixuriiaoe and 
abundance<of its fruits. The climate is luvigorati^i but 
iu winter the snow storms are severe. The produotions 
include cotton,, in the south, and, further norih^ oats, 
barley, etc. The grape thrives well. 

Great Balt lake City (27,000) {Jordan) Is One of the most b«hti» 
tifut citiee in all America, with spacious streets running esst.snd 
west at right angles, each 128 feet wide, bordered each 4^ jby 
•bady trees, with streams of water oontinuoo4y fiowii^ It is 
surroundedbyrockyhills,andhasanente]isivetrade. OamppdUi^^ 
is a miHtary station, whose guns oommaud the dty, 

C^r rank next in importance to the capital. » : v 1 . 1, 

6. Alj2X>liaf I whose mineral wealth was early knbmi to 
the Mexicans, is bounded on the W. by Galiloxpiar fhom 
which it is separatdfi by the Colorado* It in Watered by 

* So esUed from iti Tudlan setfclen, thsTniSr^*! ttoniitfdnd^K^^ ' 

f Tbe Moimoiw arc a peaoefid, indusMous peo|^ whose tenets (earUoiilarly 
are repogneat tQjaoetof tlMxestof msahind. 

1 is usnaUv taksn « efiiiv4mt to ** eUvep-bear- 
untll lately by a flene tribe of Indians, callod 
anthoritiss.*' 


that of the practice of polygamy) 
t In the ori^al ^ristcnM, whicl 
ing.** Thie tmtory was infested 
Apaekot, afteniroubiOHoino to llie 
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many dear atteama teeming with trout and other fish ; haa 
an inexhaustible supply of timbelr, and produees immense 
quantities of grain, and great numbers of oattle. Bioh 
mines of gold, silver, and popper are worked. The climate 
is salubrious, with very little snow or frost, and a rainy 
s^son firom June to September. Ootton, corn, tobacco, 
peaches, and vegetables, thrive well. 

^ Presoottiiia the centre of a valnable joining sUstrict of gold, 
uilve^, and copper, is built of wood, and is inhabited by immigrants 
from Oalifcnmia and Colorado ; amidst pine-olad mountains, subject 
to frequent heavy rains, it is like a New England city. 

l^xoson, with a large Spanish population, is an improving town. 

7. N^W Mexico* is traversed by stupendous mountain 
chams towards th.eE,, with occasional gaps or passes, with 
the riyer Colorado running more to the west, nearly parallel 
.to thd' jpreat range. East of the mountains the valleys and 
slopes very productive, and well adapted for sugar culti- 
vatibu. Pn Ctia west are immense plains with small 
villages interspersed, mostly inhabited by half^reeds and 
Mexican settlers. The winters are exceedingly mild ; and 
luxuriant orchaitds are found along the Colorado. Gold is 
found in Placer mountain, near Santa F§, in , rich veins, 
ahd in other places ; silver in Organ mountain ; copper and 
iron abundantly, about 50 miles W. of Santa F5, androthei 
places# y Good wheat is raised; maize, vines, and peaches 
thriye well ih the south. The great staple of the country 
ooWste of red and green pepper. 

Ssitia n (8,50d) has considerable caravan trade, in a picturesque dis- 
tri^ mountains, on an arid plain, 12 vl E. of the Rio Grande. 

has railway traffic, mid though only a fbw years old, 

, its |K^(»alation is over Id, 000. 

'"v * • r ' 

8. WycilQdng is mountainous on the wejt, with many 
wide, fertile, productive valleys. Its gold mines are rich. 
Fort Bridgef/^isM L^cmh ere the best known places.^ 

* Untill846tbf«wiMaprovInooof tfezieo; and byapeaeebefewecn thatc^try 
mnA thA Unltad StatM it WM ffivau over to the Utter. 1848, aUd eeUniied, I860.- 
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9. Alaska)*^ until lately “ Kusaian America,” and in 


reality a continuation of Siberia, is a wild and desolate 
region, but imperfectly explored, with an inhospitable 
cl^ate, moderated to a smkll extent by the Pacific winds. 
The FteJben, the chief river, rises in British i^orica, and 
waters a great forest district in the interior, and ha^ a 
course of about 1,800 m. Much of the surfis^ is 


tainous, and l^es are numerous. Bears, deer aiMfW 
ing animals are in great numbers: timber i& 

Sitka, the most rainy place in the world, though la^ north, 
not a very severe vnnter. It has good salmon fisheries. ^ 


10. IndiATi TerritOiry is a district set apert for Xtidian 
tribes. It lies N. of Texas, and is becoming oiv^ced. 

Port Washita {TTashita) is on a tributary of the Bed [jEhyer. 


Columbia (district of), containing die mettopdUs, 
lies on both sides of the Potomac, near its mouth. 

Washington (109,199) {PoUmae]^ the capital of the United 9tateS|* 
is a beautiful city intersected by shaded avefthes, named alter the . 
various staffs. The capitol or parliament-houM,^' and , the White 
House or President’s residence, are xnagnihcent buildings* Stere 
Congress meets the first Monday in December, and tlm superior 
<Kmrt sits also here. It was attacked and greatly injured ^ the 
Britirii troops in 1814. 

Mountains — ^The mountains of the United States havaalreild;^ 
been fully described. 

Bivers — ^Tbe Hudson, 320 m* long, remarkable l<nr magnificent 
scenery, is navigable to Hudson, 117 m., and for smaller vessels to 
Troy, 50 m. farther up the stream. Though dosed three months of 
each year, it is of great commercial importance, and (HmtKhlS good 
towns ^ on its banks. The Connecticut traverses a riw valley, 
and enters Long Z sound. The Delaware separates Penm^Jivaiiia 
from New Jersey, is navigable to Philaddphia^ ^ 
small craft to Trenton, 36 ei. higher up the river. Its oovm is 
about 300 ef. ^e^8i:^uehanna rises in Li Otaegcv and flows 
into Chesftpeake bay. l!1ie Potomac forme the between 

Haryla^ and 't^irginia, and enters Chesapeake bay aft^ a course of 
350 nh . James is navigable to Biohmohd ; the Bavannah for 
boats to Augusta, 130 ei. It ionan the boundary between 8, 
Csselina and^Oeorgia. The Trinity, Brasses, and Colorado, rm^ 

• Nmiihemd JDtloiS Xndlanii, whose cosUna is to hum their deriL abousd hi 
IMi ssiiea, whieh is sow shout to ^e made s pmslaohmy fee United Ststea 
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parallol to each other throug^h Texas. The Grande del Norte 
irises in the Eo<^y xnoimtaiiiSy flows through a nice VaUey in New 
Kexioo, forms fpr sevefal hundred miles the boundary between 
Texas and Mexico, and enters the jt?. of Mexico, b^g navigable 
450 m, •The Colorado drains a large district, and enters the G, of 
California. Blits, course is mrmed a eanon, or gorge, above 400 
mpes lonjr — ® 4eep and narrow furrow — ^through which the stream 
flows with impetuosity. The Columbia or Oregon rises in the 
Rocky mountains, first turns S, through Washington territory, then 
flows 1^., receives the Snake riven; now forms thie^^. boundary of 
Oregon, rushes through the mountainous country with great force 
and, at Paciflc City, falls into the sea. Its course is about 1,200 m, 
Lahes. — ^The most important lakes have been described at p. 417. 

, SducatiOB* — This great country has made the most 
' ample and liberal povision for education in every state of 
the ITnichi, both by taxation and by endowment. 

^*Tbe ITnited States' Commissioner of Education gives, in his 
report, some statistics of ^illiteracy,* as shown by its census of 1870. 
Among tlid population ten years old and upwards, 6,660,074 were 
fbimd.tb Ihiterat#, of whom 4,882,210 were natives, and 777,864 
, of foreign birtlf. .According to residence, there were 4,189,972 
illiterates in the Southern States, 1,366,102 in the Sorthem, and 

114.000 in the Pacific States and Territories. According to colour 
nearly 2,900,000 were whites, and above 2,7j)0,000 persons of colour. 
A table of ratios of illiteracy is given, showing that the illiteraoy of 
the Northern is about one-half of that of the Pacific, and l^s than 
one*>flfth of that of the Southern States; that the native illiteracy of 
the Northern division is jiess than one-tenth that of the Southern ; 
that the white illiteracy of the Northern is less than one-half of that 
of the Southern ; and the coloured illiteracy of the Northern is about 
l-48th part of that in the Southern. Upon an average,, in every 

w 10,000 ^habitants there are 8,711 whites, 1,266 ooloured, 16 Chinese 

and 7 

Fbjplllation. — ^Tbe last census shows that the whites 
number ^8,506,989; the blaqks, 4,880,000. There are 
28^78t,t^^aiis, and (chiefly injDaKfornia) 63,254 Chinese. 
There ,ar0 ||566,466 foreigners, principally Irish and Ger* 
mans. Tjib Inmans are exclusive of about *142 tribes, or 
288,718 i^kons pf the wandering red<«hiii8,” and about 

75.000 of Alaska, 
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Mi 6 gmt line oonneotixig New York with Saoramento. Taking Chi« 
eago (the greatest of the railway oentresh we haTe, on the gxeati 
western liife, Iowa oity, Omaha, Cheyenne (Denver on a branch), 
Benton, Ogden, and Sacramento.^ From Chicago a main line runs 
B. of the lOsi^ppi to New Orleans. In fact, all the important 
towns in the northern, and most of tkoae in the southern tta^s, are 
‘ connected by railways. Several lines oonverge to New Tcnffc. 

Agricultlire. — ^Agrioulture is the most iiqpoy^ 
dustry, and t^e quantity of land uxider ^tivi^Qn has of 
late years greatly increased. The system of tillage is how 
as good as any in the Old World. Most of the towns in 
the western states owe their recent rapid deyelopment to 
agricultural industry, combined with a Mttie minibg and 
lumber trade. 

Wheat is very largely raised, IlHnois being perhaps the best state 
for this crop. Maizt, or Indian com, is raised in every state of the 
Union, and affords an unfailmg crop, prodnoing food for man and* 
beast. Barley^ oatu^ rye^ and Jias are alsO much grewp. Catton it 
largely grown in at least eight of the Southern sta tes. lepni^- 

pally cultivated in Louisiaua and the adjacent dbtrcts. jktptf adth 
New York aS^eir chief centre, are raised inaknost etmy i^and 
potatoes are as widely distributed. Wine is now produced ih large 
qtumtities in California, Ohio, and Kentucky. Tobacwp though 
vated everywhere has its o^ef seat in Maryland, Ylrghda, and 
Kentm^. Mice is principally produced in South CkmlJnc^ Shd 
Georgia. Bruit is largely raised, and extensively used in ednlee* 
tion^. May and paeturaye abound in ey^ state. ' 

Manufactures.— Though the maunfaotutes are in ^eir 
infancy, yet this country has the oreditof eiJubitiii^tmn^ 
inrentiye genius in the production of new machina|ir ^ 

The Iron mm^faeture is very important, its printipal ac^ btiiag 
Pittsburg, where eveiw Idnd of leoomotlve engine and nUuddn^ Is 
produced. Indeed, the state of Pennsylvama prochiced^ im 
three-fourths of all the Iron, the rest being Ipn^ 

Obio^ MassiK»hn8et^Georgia».imd South ^^^ismanu- 
factnied mostly^ln the New Bngland ftatee, with as 

centre^ wher^ also, the, Voo/Zms hate their eblef ‘‘JMfw' ie 
prodo^ t6 the greatest extent in New York, M a ssio h ttt i tii^ and 
Pemisylvmu% wlim the number of perauns engaged in the bool and 

the ststte on the Boekr momrtiiiii, k 
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shoe tirade is enormous, particularly In tke former. Timbery in felling, 
sawing, and making into furniture, etc., is a remunerative industry. 
In the product!^ , of hooksy Boston stands firstf Salt refining, 
brewing, and distilling, give extensive employment. Sugar refining 
in Maryland is an important industfy. 

Pet;r<^eum.*~*Tkis oil, so gjleatly in use at present, is found in i 
large quantities in, the litnited States, Canada, and Mexico. It is 
found w springs among the coal beds ; and these places, which are 
called, oil* wells, are often 600 or 600 feet in depth. The largest 
production is at and around Venangoy in Pennsylvania. 

Mtoeral8.r**Cb<i^} first in importance, is most exAnsive in Penn* 
sylvania; iron in the same state; gold in Oalifomla; copper in 
Michigan; nickel in Pennsylvania ; lead in Illinois and other states. 


REPUBLIO OP MEXICO. 

Mexico is bounded on the N. by the United States, on 
S« end S.E. by the gulfof Mexico and Central America, 
on th# W. by the Pacific. Its length is 1,800 m. ; breadth, 
l,250.^,,,m the and 70 at the isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
The coast line^imthe giilf of Mexico is about 1^00 ri., and 
on th»!^aoific 4,200 — roundly, 6,000 m, in aU. 

Much, cl the surface consists of an elevated plateau, supported b^ 
two' mountain chains, one on the near the Gulf, the other on the 
W.i nCa^ the Pacific.. Some mountain peaks rise in this plateau to 
17,000 feet. The surface has been divided into three districts : (1) 
the *^hot lands'’ (Tierracalientc)f a narrow belt on each coast, reach- 
ing up to the mountain sides about 3,000 feet, with a mean tempera-, 
tuxe pi 77*; (2) the ‘‘temperate lan^”(r»>rrafmpleidii}, embracing 
eletutLcmi from 3,000 to 8,000 feet, and including the central plateau, 
with u UQBsn temperatrju of 68’ ; (3) the “ cold lands” (Tierra fria\ 
which qoinprise the tops of the high mountains, some of which reach 
abore the stmw lipe, but at Mexico city the mean temperature is 64’. 

In GoitSeqd^nce of the internal disputes and civil ^discords, this 
oouniiry 8 TSry backward sta^, and every industry isj^in a 
lanfpkidjdn^ 'cc^ltion. It was ovenron by Cortes, in 1620, a Spanish 
the conquered irm treatSd with severity. 

. Ueiieo'ia divided mto deputee&ts,, most of . vlud» 
be^E the 8a^i» bams m tbeir capital to'v^. 

. • aMidt, Md .(MtM. A 
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TOWNS. 

Meadoo (200,000) is a splendid oity, standing on a table-land 7,46R 
feet above sea-level, in a vale bet^reen bOK The streets are vdde, 
and the houses, though only oi^e story, vell-bttilt, and greatly orna- 
mented in front, flowers and fruits are brought infrom the eoontry 
in great quantltiealor sale. There is little appearance of Indust^ — 
gambling, amoldiig, and intrigue being the most attraoUve pursuits. 
At three miles distance on the N. Z. Teroo^, vrhosu 'Watm often 
flow up to the city, though its depth is only ihrea feet.; 

Puebla (75,0/'0), the second largest town, is also ona^iabla^land of 
the same elevation. It is well built, has wide streets, and handsome 
squares. Its trade and manufactures are extensive, partknlarly in 
S^ass, soap, and earthenware. It was bombarded and taken by the 
Prmidi in 1863, and by the United States in 1647; ^ It Is between the 
capital and Vera Cruz (10,000) ((7. of Jloxieo)^ a port, In a marshy 
situation, noted as the abode of pestilence ; Ouadale^am (70,000) 
{Sontiago) has trade in earthenware and leather-work. OuanuJuatb 
(60,000) has important and prolific silver mines in the ndghboux^hood. 
Queretaro (48,000), N. of the capital, with wooUen manufaotnres, 
was the scene of the tragic end of the Emperor Maximilian '(1367), 
who was shot here, having been betrayed by Lopez. San Xii^(40,000), 
N. of the capit^ among the mountains, 4s in sn important mining 
district. MBUamoraa (40,000) (Ato Grande) is an activu port, which 
was much resorted to during the Civil War in the United States, 
1862-6. GoUma (30,000) {Facifie)^ almost exclusively iu&uhited by 
Indians, is an active port. Oaxaca (2o,000) is in a delightful valley. 
It has a cathedral, and many factories of sugar, ootton^ perfumeiy, 
etc. Zanatecas (25,000) is a mining city, 260 miles teom 

Mexico. Morelia (23,000) enjoys a delicfous olimate* It has a 
cathedral New Santander {Santander) is a rising poft on the £. 
coast. Durango (22,000) is a handsome cathedral ci^, with some 
manulactures: near are gold, silver, and iron mines, Maanuan 
{Faeific^ at the entrance of the of Oalifoniia, is a neat town, with 
some trade. Xalapa or dalapa (10,000) is 60 m. N.W/ tcom Vera 
Cruz, gave its name to a weU-kmwn dr^ found pH ^ nei^bour- 
hood. Tampico (7,600) (0. of Mexico) has aodte tra^,: ' A<fapuloa 
(6, OOP) (Faafio)^ on a splmidid harbour, exports a little Indigo, diver, 
eochineel,.,and skins. Merida (40,000) lies 26 m. inland. It is the 
sapital of Yucatan, ifind has for its port dinif. CanxiNtaOlaiy (16,000) 
is 06 m. to die SiW. ; it Is situated on bay of me aainename. 
It exports eotto% cigars^ wax, and wood. Gasmen (6L c/CmpoMhf) 
isaflreeporh^ 


coantfr sobieot 



to dvil war* with its .4 
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Mountams.-r-The mountain Bjstem is yoiy peculiar, 
^ most of the pe^s rising from the table-land as from a base. 
In the S. they-rise little higher than the table-land ; but in 
the N.^three ranges are di|tinguished, one of which enters 
the United States— the Sierra Sonora^ on the borders of the 
of California. Sierra Mad/re in the centre, is said to be 
richer in minerals than any mountain in the world. 

^epeeatepetl^ ** mountain of smoke/* an aotive yolAno,is the culmi- 
nating point of the Mexican mountain system. About 12,000 feet up 
its sides it is covered with plantations. It rises to 17,700 feet. Colima 
is also an active volcano near the Pacific. Jorullo, in 1769, rose from 
a level with the plain to 4,400 feet ; and seven years before the bed 
of the Bel Norte became dry for 160 miles among the mountains on 
the borders of the United States. Orizaba (17,400), near the town of 
the same name, is an extinct volcano. 

Bilrera* — The country is very badly" watered, most of the rivers 
being The Bio Grande, already described. The Santiago 

rises in the '*;abl6-land near Mexico dty, passes through X. Chapala, 
and entei|;>^the Pacido. The Colima^ Balsas^ and Tehuantepec flow into 
the Pacific. Tfc^ rivers of Mexico have many r apid^ and are in 
general unsuitable for navigation. 

liBMMa.’^Zalioean (with an area of 30,000 square miles), San Crit^ 
toba^^ TezeoeOf etc. 

Productions, — In minerals, ^Mexico is considered one of the richest 
countries in the world ; but the inhabitants have neglected the more 
us^ul ones for the precious' metals, whioh yield a more precarious 
supply. Tobacco, sugar, cofiee, cotton, cocoa, pepper, drugs, spices, 
gums, maize, with oranges, lemons, mahogany, and india-rubber, are 
the chief productions. Maize is the chief article of food. Bye- woods 
are found in many places ; oak, ebony, rosewood, and mahogany are 
exported frdm the forests. 

Animals—- Among the wild animals are the grizzly bear, bison, 
. tapir, jaguar^ wolf, lynx oat, monkey, alligator, ^rattlesnake, with 
parrotd, and mahy other birds of brilliant plumage. Sheep, horses, 
and mules arc. exported. Qpohineal insects ar^carofully preserved. 

-The population is made up o£ (1) (Sreeles or Whites, 
about the chief landed proprietors, or aristomraoy; (2) 
descendants a£ the ancient Spaniards, chiefly small landowners, 
lawyers, or members of the army or civil service, about 800,009 : (3) 
ths IfkBane, aio\it 6,000,000, who are in a |tate of abje^ 
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gextdcm; (4) the MestizaSf* or mixed racea, (Km^bddxigQif many olaaaoa 
in about 1,500»000 ; (5) the Enirc^azis, emanating ol Spaniah^ Frenoht, 
and Gennans* Some earage tribea of the Indim atill rove about oil 
the mountainis, and plunder whoever they can. 

Edttoacicm^^Edaeation ie baokw^, though of late iiqprOving. 
There ia a univeraity at Keidoo ; and thaCQtm^ vrjbieh i^atooet Ox*- 
duaively CathoUoi is under an archbishop aa4 atom Idahopa* ▲ 
school of mining and a medioal school have hec^ ajanmd. 


CENTRAL AMERIOit. 

Oentral America extends from 8^ to 18 K; latitndOi and 
from to W. longitude. It inoludee five tepn^ics 
and a territory, which may be tabulated as follows ^ 


States. 

Area, 
6q. miles. 

Populatioti. 

GSpitiaa 

1 Onatemala, 

2 San Salvador, 

3 Hendnras, 

4 Klcarsgua, 
SCosUBicl^^' 

6 Belise, 

40,781 

7,366 

47,006 

68,173 

21,496 

14,600 

1,180,000 

600,000 

360.000 

400.000 

136.000 
26,636 

New Quateihala. 

San Salvador, 

Comaya^ 

Hauagus Mdtuwwa )^ , . . 
iifmXs6 (arm40), 

Belize (J?. coast)i ' 


This^distriot connects Mexicn with S. Amerioa, and five 

republics and one district. Itslength is about 1,400 a»., andi^bte^i^ 
varies from 30 to 300 m. Industry is still very baekwardv Agrimh 
tore and cattle rearing are the chief pdrssits, and thonghjiimng is 
inaha(drarardsUtashver,gold,andmetaisai#es;^^ f 

Guatemala, in the N., stretches from sea to sea. It 
contains a plateau 6,000 feet high, produces oochineali ' 
indigo, coffee, and India-rubber, and contains iho rains of 
many ancient edifices. The president is elected foy liio. 

New Oaatemala (40,000), the tosgest town in OsntMt Amsiries, 
is 120 St. from the Atlantic, and 60 from the Pboifle. Itis 4,970 feet 
above sea-toVeL It i^ a well-built city with a imiTegealtyt sad houses 
of only onestor^. The inhabitants are skilful in emhroid^; musUn, 
and ootton manufactures. Istapa is a port on the jPaotlLo; and 

•Th«ieeoiiiiistcf Mmtotyorthceliildmnof salbdisasndaaeim; e m/ a S t V er 
the iwras of s white sad a negtcM ; i«r«fvi»,artlMiaMsef aWBiM sildaMSlsUS 
fSittrts; siMHirvem,ortlieiwiieolai«rMivMaadawl4t%siidSssn. 
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Bt. Thorny on the S* of Honduras. 014 Ouatemala (10,000)) waa 
nearly deetrciyed by an earthquake in 1774. Two volcanoes are near 
' both rising nearly 14,000 feet above sea^level. San Josd ia a port 
on the Paoiho. 

Salvador lies aloit^ the Pacific; though the 
amalloot statOi it has the ^eatest population in proportion 
to its sise* The surface is hilly and mountainous. It pro- 
duces the famous balsam of Peru, indigo, rice, and orea 
The president is elected for six years. 

Ban Salvador (20,000), the capital, is solne mile? from the Pacific. 
Cqjutapeque is the only other inland town. There are three seaports— 
Aci^utla, Llbertad, and La Union. 

Honduras lies on the Caribbean Seal It has splendid 
' forests of mahogany and other woods, together with 
minerals.^ Its president is' elected for four years. The 
trade is chiefly with 'Great Britain. 

OOmayague (8,000) {Huinuya)^ near the centre of the state, was 
formerly much more important. Omoa,t the chief port, is about a 
quarter of^ a mile from the sea, and is said to be the hottest place in 
the wolUl Truxllifb is also a port in this state, in an unhealthy posi- 
tion. Hm thd^fiUbusterer, Walker, was shot, 1860.^ 

Nicaragua, the most thickly wooded district ef Central 
America, has an extensive coast-line on both seas. It con- 
tains ths hike of the same name, drained by th^ river 
Sm JkM. The BUwJ^ld^ and TTanko also flow eastward. 
The district is hilly, and very thinly populated. Since 1860 
a'rather healthy coast district (area, 15,000 sq. #».), 
hac belonged to it. It produces timber and tropical plants. 

Blaiiagua (SO, 000), the capital, is on a lake of the same .name. 
(iOO^OtfO), a university city near the W. coast, was the former 
' dres^wn, on the coast, has an excellent harbour. Blew- 
fields Is a badly-built town. It was, untU lately, the xesidenoe of an 
Indian Idtfg under the protection qf Britain. Nicaragua (18,000) is 
& of the Into of same naihe. <^nada. (10,000) is an important 
trading t%w» en the 

Oosta Rica also extends from sea^o sea, and is natu- 
rally divided by a range of mountains into tlie basin of the 
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Pacific and that of the Caribbean sea. It bas'coal, and 
valuable woods ; cofieh is the staple eoqiort. It has some * 
gold mines. The president is elected for three years. 

8aa JoM (20,000), ia the moOntain region, is sabject to voleanie 
setioii. dar^o is nearJy in miiis. 'Fnata AniiaB is the ofiW port. 

Balize, Belize, or British Hondtiras, lyiuf oi 
Yucatan, and of Guatemala, extends about 160 hiiles 
inland. It is ^ dependency of Jamaica, and hM Vfiy -vaJu* 
able forests of mahogany and logwood. 

BaUze is a town ^tireiy built of wood, the ohiet tmde s^t.'^ the 
country. 

Mouni&ftin8«— The mountains are here more of .the table-land form. 
The plateaux consist of that of GmUtnala (4.000 feet), 

(4,000 feet), and Costa Rica (2,000 feet). Borne of the moiin^tatos 
(leaks rise to a considerable height. The volcanoes in Ouatemtda, 
for instance rise to 13,000 feet ; mount Iram in the S. 11,000 feet, 
and Pico Blanco^ also in the S. 11,000 feet . ; 

BiTer8.--The San Juan, which, on account of %’apids, is j^il«votirf> 
able to navifigtion, runs into the Caribbean sea. The» Buke 
into the BayoF'Honduras. » 

taSm.^^JS'icarai/ua, Managua, OolfoDulce, andPctsn, with nmy 
smaUer ones, 

Inhaliltaiits. — These consist of the descendants, of the Spaniiutd^ 
by whom the country was couqnercd, 1^24, and the mixed' raoe/^ 
offspring* of the £arox>ean8 and Indians. Bevointions ate 
The Ladings, a cross-breed on the ooast^ aboat the pf 

men known. ' " 


THE WEST INDISa 

The West Indies consist of s gregt numbe;: ^ XtSods 
yT tie»> din g from Florida to the coast of S. Amerids, ih a 
S.K direction. They include three grottps--'tito QreatW 
Aiitill^ conristh^g of the four largest islands in the centre 
of the group ; the I^esser AntUles, wbidi ate ^dedinto 
theFw^ or NarA CarMua; Windward, or SavA GorOimt 
and the Inward, or Venezuelan coast islMids. >£&'*ddillel>. 
thetBahaXOaZ, which are S.£. of Florida. 
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THE TOtXOWniO TABLE GIVES A GENERAL VIEW OP 
^ THESE ISLANDS:— 


^ IbIad^ 

Area 
9q. mis. 

Popnlatton. 

f 

first OeenpleA hj 

Chief Town 

BBXT18R X0t8B. 
BaHamas, 

5.000 

39,000 

Spain &£Dg. 1629 

Nassau.* 


6,400 

606,433 

Spain, 1510, -j 

Spanish Town.* 
^Kingston. 

Caymanm 

144 




ViTBiii Isles, , 
Anguilla;' 

6,651 

Dutch, 1648, . 

Eoadtown.* 



England, 1640, 


Barbuda. 

25 

2,500 


si. Obrlstopber, 

6S 

28,700 

Do., 1632. . 

Basse-terre. 

Ne^,, . 

60 

12,000 

Do., 1625, . 

Charlestown. 

Autlaua. . 

108 

35,000 

Do., 1632, . 

St. John.* 

MobtKerrat, . 

54 

'9,050 


Plymouth. 

Bottiinica, 

288 

27,000 

French, 1610, . 

Roseau. 

St. lauola, 

300 

:n,ooo 

English, 1638, . 

Castries. 

Sti Vincent, • 

130 

36,000 

French, 1719, , 

Kingstown. 

Barbedoes, 

166 

163,000 

English, 1625, . 

Bric^ijetown.* 

Onnadliies, 1 
Oirenada, • { 

483 

38,000 

French, 1650, . 

St. George. 

Tbbago, A 

• . 99 

16,900 

Dutch, 1632. . 

Scarborough. 

Tzlnidad^ ^ . 

1,754 

110,000 

Spain, 1535, 

^TJft ot Spain. 

SPANISH ISLES. 





QttllS, . > 

PttUM, > 



( 

Havannah, 

49,004 

1,396.530 

Spain, 1511, < 

Trinidad. 

Cuba, Matanzas. 

PoartaBtoo, . 

4,013 

683,308 

Do., 1509, 

San Juan de P. R. 

FBBNOKBHEES. 

* _ 




8t.llsrt>mN.pt.) 
DaslradA, ) 

30 

6,366 

France, 1635. 


GuaSiaottiM, ( 
MarlaOalaBte ( 

635 

151,009 

Do., 1 

Basse- terre. 
Phint-ft-Pitro. 

LMl^taa, ) 




• 

Etartlal«u, . 

181 

139,000 

Do., 1 

Fort Royal 

Saint Pierra 

sovda isLEii. 



/(^ee above.) 
Spain, 164^ 


Baba 

15 

1.617; 


St BaaUttoa, , 

lOii 

2.000 

Do. 



4 S2 
171 

2,300 

20,000 

Do. 

Do. -j 

VVilemstad. 
CaravaO» . 

Onba, • 

67 

1,500 

Do., 

' 


I I < 

* Ojftt of tho BTltlth Oovornmoatc 
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4«S 


leUtad. 

Am. 

PopulAUhn. 

1 jPtretOeeopledbr 

1 

Chief Town. 

DANISH iSlBSt 
St. Jobn, . > 
St. Tlioiiita, > 
Santa Cm, 

164 

74 

t 

^44,^000 

23,000 

(Ifimes, 1717 , f 
\ Do.. 1671, i 
Dateh, 1643; . 

St Johib 

Si Thomiia.* , 
CSillplIbhtUhl 

SWEDISH I8ISL 
St BarUuaomair, 

r W 

3t00# 

« 


GNs^' . ‘ 

VBNS21IBLAK. 
Hargaxlta, > 
Tortuga, . > 

380 

$2,000 

French, 10$5. 


mDSnSNDBNT. 
Haytt, or St) 
DOBliSfO, > 



Spaniairde, 1493 | 

Poriaii'Fnncfti 
Si JOcmicgib , 


St SOBtatltu (6,000) is a free portiniheiileof tM 

has trade with Bntope. Oiutavla (10,000) it alio a ttm port : 

THBBAEAlUa. * ,* ’ p 

Tho 'BsllSuo&S aH belong to Great Britftin, 
dst of Great Bahama, Andres, New Pravidenee, ^ Sdvaddt 
(on which Coluinbas first landed), Jjmg Jdatid, e^ , The} 
produce oranges, cotton, sponges, guano, etc. , , , t' 

Nassau (7,000). on New ProWdeooe, it the asphsL It has a geH 
hubonr, tad exports the best piiie>applet and orauget. 

TBB OREAm axmiif. . 


Cuba, the largest of the West India islando, is 700 miles 
long, and broad; has among its inhabitants dWdt 
700,000 whites and mulattoes, and 600,000 negro riavea and 
Chinese coolies. It is rich in minerals and vegetables. The 
Sierra def Cobre (7,200 feet) fhrnish one-sixth Of the' ^|ipor 
produced in the tjhole worid. Coal ahd ^ 

mountam slope^arecovered withmahoigany aododier (J|a)liir» 


* Tlw ee&tnl pACkct tution for tb« wholo 
nwrehondbe bnwoep Ettfopo Mi<i the United 
iDfiVluuite li«?o Weneb efCftblfeliinente bore* 


.I., fj'^' 
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About 2,600,000 acres only are cnltiyated, teeming 'with 
maue, yams, ^potatoes, sugar, coffee, cotton, tobacco, and 
indigo ; sugar and tobacco being the staples. The inhabi- 
tants aje active and eneraetic? Slavery prevails, but free 
labour by the coolies is gaining much popularity. The 
Americans are the principal manufacturers, except cigar 
makers. The shopkeepers are mostly Germans. 

KftiVii tinsIl (200,000) stands on the N. coast, on a |plendid barbour. 
Its cathedral is the chief public building/ Here lie the remains of 
Colnmbmu Blatansaa (3o,000), about 50 miles to the £., is a rising 
seaport* StnUairo (37,000) is the principal port in the S.£. Puerto 
Principe (30,000) is a pretty good town in the interior. 

i7aixiaica» ^^land of springs and woods” — the most 
valuable of the West Indian possessions of the British 
Empire^ is situated 80 miles south of Cuba, and about 100 
west of St. Domingo, has a length of 150 miles, and an 
average breadth of 40, with a population, all of which, ’ 
except ld/)()0, nJfe blacks. The Blm Mountains^ a lofty' 
rang<^. traverses 0ie entire island from £. to SL^and sends 
out to the ooast rippling streams, none of which, except the 
Bhel^ Biver in the S.W. of the island, is navigable. 

The tsUnd, north of the mountains, has the most imposing scenery ; 
green ^ slopes rise from the shore.; tier after tier of hills clad with 
deltghtfiii tropioal vegetatiou, and, still higher, with that of more 
tempera^ elimeS, tower in succession until they 6ually blend with 
the greatr rsnge. Between the hills are fertile valleys, interspersed 
with bravirling streams or noiseless rivers meandering towards the sea. 
On the southern declivity of the mountains the demnt is more rapid, 
mere rugged, but much less picturesque. The climate of the'^ island, 
exeelUt in the elevated regiond^ is sxcessively hot ; the sugar-cane, 
ysms, coffee, cinchona and cotton flourish ; the forests pro* 
dace exeeUeht timber ; vegetables are numerous, and no part of the 
New World yi^ds more excellent |ruita Horned cattle, sheep, goats, 
and hogs Sbound ; and its rivers and seas produce many varieties of 
exeeUehi flsAL .Sa{;a| and rum are greatly expf^rted, though lately the 
former bats much declined. The government, which meets iu Spanish 
Towtt^ political capital, conriits of a governor and couttcil, 
appointed by the crown, and a house of assembly elei^ted by the , 
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peoi^e^ many members of which are coloured* Jamaica was dia* 
^rered by Columbus in 1494; in 1666, it was taken by Admirals, 
Penn and Venables ; in 1834 the slaves were emandfiated ; in 1831 
an insurrectiott of the slaves broke out, many plantadons wem burned, 
and with difficulty they were d^erpowered by the governor, Ikird 
Belmore ; in 1815 the island was vidtlMl by a gfwt deltige|.bunjif^4 
of houses having been, washed away ; in 1796, and 1745, and 18^ 
insurrections also broke out This ide has only 29 mileaof ]nMiwa^y» 
while Cuba has 1,000 miles. 

Kingston (35,000) exports sugar, coffee, molassesb raac^ tstdigb, 
cocoa, etc. Spamlsli TOWn (6,000) is the residence of thpr.goveinor^^ 
Port Boyal (15,000) is strongly fortified. > , 

Puerto Bipo belongs to Spain. It is n beautiful ialaiid 
with a diversified surface. . 

San Jnan (30,000), the capital, is on the N. coast It has a good 
harbour, and is well fortified. ) 

Santo Domingo,^ Hispaniola, orHaytiisabout 
360 m. long, with a fine climate, a fertile soU^ Valuable 
£sheries, mineral wealth, and good forests of mahogauyi 
etc. ; it is the most fruitful island in the «West lu^es, \aud 
exports su gar i n large quantities. Ooffee^is'also export^. 
Its surface consists of ranges of mountains, from |l,000:fco 
3^000 /t. high, but Mount OtSao, near the centre of the 
island, reaches of 8,000 /i^. The coast has many "good 
harbours. The climate is unhealthy for Eukopeans^ 

Part Bepublican (20,000) has considerable trade with the Xtnited 
States and Jamaica. It has some good public buildinga. 

San Domingo (15,000) is the oldest European ' se^emjeint in 
America, having been founded by Columbus, 1604. Santiago (12,000) 
is a port on the N. ooast ; but Porto Plata on the same coast is now 
much more eommerdah 


LESSER ANTUdiBS. 

The Virgin Islands export sugar, molaseeii, ram, istid 
copper. They ^ Anagada, Tortola, aud 'V^gui Qoida.'^ 

Tortpia is the capital of the English Isles^ and ObrtetUaui t ad t 
(8,000) of ^ Danish. St. TUomaa has pos^ qoiamiwiioatton with 
HavannahyDemeram, Nicaragua, and JainakMi;i ^ 

«It fenaaSf ivas divided between Ennoe and Spslns now tt 
repi;d>ti<!e*-the JECayUan in W., and tbiUDominioan to the JBL, Ihea 

one being JPurt-au-PfilOoe, or Port BepnbUoan, and of tike oCber fla . 

Ahou|oU»4&^ toe ppMuion belongs to tM IsMcr HpnbUs* ENMh Isi 
langtage of Ha/U, and Opsnisk of San 
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The Leeward Islands are Antigoa, Angailla, St. 
Christopher, Barbuda, Montserrat, Nevis, and Dominica. 

The largest towns are Oiutavia «( 10 , 600 ), Polnt*4-Fitre (10,000), 
Baste Ttere, in Guadeloupe (6^000), and Basse Terre, in St. Chris- 
topher (9,000), has a bad harbour. 

The Windward Islands are Barbadoes, Trinidad, St. 
Lacia, Tobago, St. Vincent, Grenada, and th^ Grenadines. 

The largest towns are Port of Spain (12,000) in Trinidad, Bridge- 
town (20,000), Kingston on St.yincent(6,000), and St. George (5,000). 

The following are properly the Venezuelan Isles : — Mar- 
tiniqUieiCura^^ Butn Ayre^ and Oruha, 

The Turk Isles, now belonging to Britain, are S. of the Bahamas. 

The governor of Barbadoes has £4,000 a year; the governor of 
Hong Kong) £5,000; Falkland Isles, £1,200 ; Natal, £2,500; Bahamas, 
£2»200,eto. 

Productions, etc. -r The most important productions of the West 
Indies are sugar^^ rum, coffee, allspice, cotton, tobacco, citron, yam, 
pepper,' ii^igo, jalap, ginger, oranges, lemons, and fIgSI* The Birdg 
are of great variety, and exhibit beautiful plumage. The productions 
are of nmoh less importance since the abolition of slavery, the negroes 
bdbg too slothful to engage voluntarily in active labour. The 
MUneralif particularly copper, are very valuable. Lead, silver, coal, 
tin, and iron, are also found. 

Sducation is very backward among these islands. Most of the 
wealthy classes send home their children to be educated in Europe. 
A good system of primary education has lately been introduced into 
Trinidad, with promising prospects, by P. J. Keenan, Esq., O.B. 


The BermudaS) or Somer’s Islands, an important 
naval station, consist of above 400 islets, which enjoy a 
perjf^taal epring, but are subject to hurricanes. Convicts 
are Employed on the government works. • 

is on Long Island, the largest of the groups 
At Georg# is on the island of the same name. 
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SOUTH AMBRIOjSL 

(South America extends fr<gii 1 1® 2(y to WJ® 58' S latitude^ 
and from 35® to 81 E» longitui,{le»' Its length 
Gallinas to Cape Froward, on the Itraita of Magell^i. fe 
about 4,500 miles ; and its breadth from 0a|>6 Branco, iU 
most eastern, to Cape Parina, its most westerh po^nt, S\(l00 
miles ; under fhe equator is 2,100 ; and at Buohbs;AynB8 
900 miles. In the /ollowing table the States South 
America are conveniently arranged. 


STATES OF SOUTH AMBEIOA. 


State*. j Government 

Area. I 

Sq. miles. 

Population. 

Capitala 

i 

1 Brasil, « • ! Empire, 

5 Venesaela, • | Republic, 

3 Colombia, • | Republic, 

4 Ecuador, • | Republic, 

6 Fenu • • | Republic, 

5 Bolivia, 1 Repablio 

- jCUli, • j Republic, 

(Patasonla- | Colony, 
a I»a Plata. • > Republic, 

9 Faxsauay, * ; Republic, 
XO Urusuay, • 1 Republic, 

11 British Qttlana, Colony, 

12 Dutch do. Colony, 

13 French do. Colony, 

14 FalJnandl8les, 'j3r.Colony. 

3.230.000 

368,220 

514.000 
285,350 
510,100 

665.000 
132,6091 

356.000 f 
042,800 

89,259 

71,737 

76.000 

58,800 

35,080 

13,000 

11,780.000 

1.565.000 
2,804,473 
1,040,370 
2,500,000, 
1,887,350‘ 

2.260.000 

^ 1,466,000 
1,837,440 
240,965 
196,026 
110,118 
24432 
812 

Eiode^aaeiid, 

Caracsa 

Bogota,; 

Quito. 

Limb. 

Obuqniiiihoi^ 

( Saulisi^. « 
[Port Juliati 
BeanoeAneil. 

lifontaVim^ 

GeoifSthwho 

Faranaiibo^ 

Cayeaue. 

Btaiihfyi 


Bays, etc. — Commencing at the isthmus, and going 
round the coast, are, Darim, Fenezuda^ Paria, gOlfs ; Santas 
or PaAia, Anna, bays ; gulfs of San Mathis aud 
On the Pacific coast, GvAyaguU, Perns, Trinidad,^ gul6. . 

Ifidands.— The Fmzuekn coast-range, Joanm in the 
mouth of the Amazon, the Falkland hleSf Tima d4 l^aega, 
and SbUm isles in the S. ; Chiloe, Oalapagoa, Chimaf 
Fmmiez, Felix, WMingtonf Haiumr, ^teen Aadaii^Jth^^ 
many others in the Pacific. 
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Straits, oto. — Magellan, and he Make, on the S. 

j • 

Oapes. — Onflio W. coast. St. M-aneieco, Point St. Selena, 
Bhneo, Ahttja (point), Frowari^ the most S. point, Oape 
Malm, il 3,000^. high ; oisthe E., St. Boque, IVio, Antonio, 
Corrientet, wd l^ee Poiate: on the N., Gape Do Norte, and 
Point GaSinae. 

Mountains. — ^The Andes, running from^. to S., near 
the Paoifio coast j the ParvaH, in the S. of Venezuela ; the 

Brazilian mountains, which consist of many chains. 

* 

!Oie lllddS eonstiiuts a cordillera or moantaiii chain, the longest in 
the world, composed of a series of chains, more or less parallel to 
e{M^ other, and inclosing vast elevated plains or table-lauds, with 
several great groups, like knots or articulations, separating them at 
distant intervals; they have a length of about 4,500 m., a gigantie 
emg&i oonaisting of mountain highland, of volcanic formation, with 
numeroua summits above 20,000 /f. in height. 

ta JhUagonia the;^ extend 970 w., with an average elevation of 
3,000 WanUUs, an active volcano (8, 030 /(.), BMndi Mount Darwin^ on 

the mll^d of tflferra del Fuego (6,800 /(.), being th^.hlghest peaks. 
Iki Ch^ tiiey have a length of 1,250 m. The Cumbre pass enables 
ti^telkre to cross from Mendoza to Valparaiso, by going over the 
mounthlnB at nn elevation of 12,100 ft. On the £. side of the range, 
bO^aen 33* and 24"* 8. latitude, two chains, the Sierra de Cordova, 
aivancting into the £. plains, and the Sierra de Salta, form buttresses, 
as it were, to the main range. The mountain is more steep on the £. 
than <m the W. side. Aconcagua, the highest peak in the New, 
Wbrli and the highest known volcano (23,290 /f.), is 32* 38' S. In 
jPerUf th^ extend about 1,250 m., separating into two branches neat 
Fotcky caUed the £• and W. Cordilleras of Bolivia, which enclose a 
Vast plateau, « and reunite after 350 tn. The £. branch contains 
(20,150 ft,), near La faz ; Sorata (21,286 ft,). A lateral 
brandti,, called CoehMhamba, runs £., andforms^ to a certain extent, the 
watershed between the Amazon and La Plata. N. of the plateau 
ih^ is a vast knot of mountains covering an area three times as 
iai]ge as Switzerland, out of which a second separation of the range 
takes pla^e, soclosing a second table-land, ^asto, 11,000 ft, high. 
JPuftilfeSr If. they separate into three distinct ranges, which r6«>umte 

teidc-ltad, which contain Lake TitlMca, Is 19^700 feet pibOVi lea^evtli 
sad baa warn about MlaigeMliU^ 
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at the group Loxa, which goes K. in two chains, which enclose the 
yiillej of Ouerypaj and on re-uniting form the plateau of Aasua^r, 
15,600 ft. high, K, of which two rangesare again dieoemible ; ihe 
containing Chimboraso (21,424 /f.), and Tliniza (17y380)9 and the W. 
(kUtpoxi (18,885). A little S. ot the laige Quito talble-land the^ 
unite, and bordering this plateau are Antisana and 

(19,648), Pinehineha (15,924), and (16»428} to the;^., with 

many other large Tolcanoes. Alter seyeral sm^er gKonji^ the 
Andes in New Granada run in two chains, which never again unite. 
This range is aetadditional example of the fact, that the idfers whieh 
proceed E. are much longer than those that £ow to the O^er side. 

PlateauxrPo/ti'in, is the largest. It is 12,000 /(• hi^hu^ ^T^Sals 
about 11^000 ft. high, Paseo 16,000 ft., and the Bratilian table*laiid 
is about 2,500 ft. The Quito plateau is 200 m. long. 

The Rivers flowing N. are the Magdahna ; N.E. the 
Orinoco^ JEssequibo, Amazon, Paranahyha and San JVimmro; 
S.E. the La Plata^ Colorado^ and Negro. 


The MagdoK^na rises in a X. in the Andes, and alter a ootir^^nl^ 
900 m., falls into the Caribbean sea. It is navigable lor small Vo A ^ls 
to Monda, 540 m. irom the sea ; and the Cauca is its oldcf ! 

The Orinoco, < * Coiling Snake/’ rises in the Parimd mountidiliS^|U|i^ 
alter a short course through a mountainous district^ emerges 
wide level plains. Alter a course ol 1,800 miles it dischargee' into 
the Atlantic. Like most largo rivers whose lower course is level, it * 
forms a nicely wooded delta. Its course is sluggish, and so level is 
its basin; that a wind contrary to the main stream, or a rise in the 
river reverses the course ol someol the tributaries. During the rainy 
season it overflows its banks and inundates the surrounding eoupt^* 
The cattle, which roam in countless herds over the plain^ jpi^ 
driven to the heights lor shelter. Alter the rainy aeawm (he 
dation subsides, the river resumes its original course^ asA 
taiion springs up, quickened into maturity by the poWi(n!ft4 ^ d 
tn^oalsun. The ri^ abounds in alhgat<H»^ and 
iary streams aiwgymnoti or electrical eeils, which have thjs wonderM 
power oi conveying an electric shook to animate Thq Orinoco ^ 
m. wide at the mouth, drains an area of 4(M^|000 sq. si*, and oon*f^ 
an jsimnnae body of water to the odfaut. I^ie tide goes up 2S0 ia«. 
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The Amaioii, the largest river in the world, rises amid the snow 
aiKji glftciers of the* Andes, and after receiving the tributary waters, 
which drain a million and a-half square miles, rolls its vast volume 
into the Atlantic, 4,000 miles from its source. Issuing a considerable 
river frolh the icy and majestio Andes, it flows for a long distance 
under, the shadow of those lofty peaks capped with eternal snow. 
Its upper course is singularly grand and impressive : through moun- 
Mh gorges of prodigious depth and surpassing beauty it dashes in 
wild^ftiry. Mothing breaks the stillness save the echoes of its falls 
reverberating along the .craggy cliffs, until* they aie lost amid the 
eternal solitudes* It winds through the immense silvas, one of the 
snoat rainy districts on the globe, where several streams swell the 
mighty volume. The chief tributaries are the Rio Kegro^ on the N. , the 
Madeira, Puraa, and Tapajoa on the S. These rivers, in any of the 
other continents, would not be tributaries, but vast main arteries, 
penetrating leagues into the interior, draining large tracts of country, 
ahd having distinct physical features of tbeir own. After its junc- 
tion Witih the Rio Negro it continues its lazy flow for a distance of 
315 leagues before reaching the sea. Its course is now through 
primerifl forests of almost endless extent, where the stillness of nature 
reigns, adqmcd by %very species of vegetation, from the tiny plant 
to the colossal The breadth of the river in the plains is from 

two to three miles, which increases towards its nKtth, where it 
reaches the extent of fifty. It flows into the sea in a vast estuary, 
itS’ current being felt in the Atlantic 300 miles from the land. A 
gmt stomggle arises daily between the river and the tide. A high 
ridge of surf and foam is formed by the opposing waters ; and even 
the islancbi in the neighbourhood seem shaken by the dreadful col« 
lirion : flshermeu, boatmen, and alligators withdraw trembling from 
the spectacle. At spring* tides these collisions are still more bois- 
terous; the waves run mountains high; the surf boils in angry foam, 
and large rocks are thrown upon tbe beach, tom from the surrounding 
coast by the force of the sea. The awful roar warns the mariner that 
his fndl bark cannot be trusted in proximity to such dreadful fury. 
The islimd of Joannes and some smaller ones are at the mouth of this 
river. The Amazon is navigable to nearly the base of the Andes; 
the tide flows up 550 miles. The Xingii and Tocantins (the latter 
with a oourse of 1,100 miles) flow into ite estuary. 

Tlie ie WMfh one of the most magnifleent of rivers. It is formed 
4v^the itiiited ivatersof the Paragmy, Farokna, and tTruguay, which, 
ete uavigeble for several thousands of miles. These three 
ri^ rise in the mountain ranges of Brasil The Paraguay is the 
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longest, and in ita lower oourae, at periods inundates l^e eonptryt 
forming the lake or swamp Xara^fsi. The largest affluents of tha 
Faraguaj are the Pikomaffo and Vcm^'6^ ^ftpi a course of l^O'OO 
the Parana joins the Paraguay at Oonientsk 
known as the Parana^ a steady^ ooi^otant stream ; and its braadih 
yariesfrom one and a«half to two inll(^ This innreaseai untidlat 
last it expands into a noble estuary, 80 miles wide ; but at Buenos 
Ayres its breadth is 29 m. Opposite this city it receives the C^fWgvag, 
a large tributary, 800 tn. in length, whose volume has extraUrdinaiy 
fluctuations, rising at the flood in September and Oi^ber 3 feet a 
day. These three rivers now form a great estuary 100 miles bz^ad, 
on which ships may sail without seeing land. The basin which , 
La Piata drains is above 1,000,000 square miles in extoh^ and tbe 
volume of water it conveys to the sea is only surpassed by timt ol 
the AmiUEon. The chief ports are Buenos Ayres and IConte Vido^-- 
Bosario, Gorrientea, and Asuncion are on tlie Parana* 
Lake6,->-7iV/carff,* Maracayho^ Meriw^ Capar^ and Omni ZaH* : , , 
Aziimai8.~.0n the plains are small de^r, foxes, hares, lUards, 
armadillos, ostriches ; <m the mountains condors, eagles, wild M^tS, 
vultures, etc., while among the woods are pigeons, gteeu 

BRAZIL. . . “ 

The emphfe of Brazilf is bounded on tiie N. by wb 
Atlantic, Guiana, and Venezuela; on the W. by 
Peru, Bolma, Paraguay, and La Plata ; ^ 

Uruguay and La Plata ; and on the E, by 

It extends from 4® 25' N. latitude, to 34^ 12' 
and between 34* 47' and 72* W. longitude. Its coast-llha is ulamt 
3,700 m. It contains 20 provinces — 10 along the ooast, and 4 itdaad. 
Ko country possesses so many large rivers and foresti^ ocmslsti^ t4 
beantifnl and valuable woods. Wild cattle roam' about hi 
herds. The surface rises from the ooast by gentle gndatibtte to 
4,000 or 5,000 feet above sea level, and the valleyi pi^dlMf ^ 
e^ee, cocoa, etc. The minerals are very valuable, and (adw 0^ 
diamonds, silver, coal, and iron. The language is 
Ifodo Janeiro (350,000), "the city of palaces,’’ uinUlly. ei^ 
Sio by sailors, is a large commereial town, situated oa tho W« mat 
oi a spamous bay, entered by a narrow strait, and 
lodced, forming a nmgiiifiemtl^ Its streets aiA gQLlumw 

V owe steamers, which use llama doSgeiliicItitoirptr an ib 

and i railway tuiia flrom Puw^ on its Imuk, to Motlendo^ on the coast, 217 txm^i ‘ 
4 It was diseovered by the Portuguese in 1500, to whom it heUmgw until In » 
when it became an independent empire under a Portiwoeee prinoe. lu inhfm#' 

enisipdttdc 1,400,000 slavea. Iliere am aim 500,000 ^ 
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W 0 II !ftid out. and lt» cathedral, oolldga, exchange, and library are 
^p^cdlent buildings, in the European style. Its export trade includes 
coffee, sugar, rum, hides, timber, rice, tapioco, aud tobacco.* 

or 8^1 SalTador (120,000), on All Saints’ bay, is the next 
^ost in^rtant port. It is divided into two pskrts— the upper, in- 
habited by the wealthy, and the^ower. skirting the shore for about four 
miles. Per^buco (50,000) includes Sedfi, or the “ Reef,” the chief 
seat of loreign commerce ; St. Antonio, on an island, with many good 
shops; and Boa Vista, inland. This town exports cotton, hides, and 
sugar. Maranhao (36.000) is on an island off the N. coast. It is a 
pleai^t, well built town, with active trade * Its raSifall is said to be 
280 inches. Alcantara, to the W., on the mainland, is a growing 
port Ouro Preto, or VUla Rica (15,000), is 200 miles N.W. from the 
capital. There are gold mines in the neighbourhood. Mariana 

(6.000) , iu the interior, is on a plateau .3,000 feet high. Parahyba 

(16.000) , on the E. coast, has a cathedral, several churches, and a 
college. It has a military arsenal. Para (13,000), at the month of 
the Tocantins, has a difficult entrance. The other towns are St. Paul 
(20,u00), which exports sugar and coffee. Port- Allegro (14,000) Santoe 
(6,000X fuid San Pedro (6.000), all on the coast 


^ . . VENEZUELA.t 

This P( 2 )[>iiblic extends from New Granada along the coast 
of the Caribbean sea to Guiana, a distance of 1,600 miles, 
with the empire of Brazil on the S. and Colombia on the 
W- The Orinoco, which traverses it from west to east, is 
the principal river, and the Parime mountains run in the 
same direction on the borders of Brazil. The Andes enter 
ij^, on ^he north'W^^t, and are continued in a coast^range of 
raoeh less elevation. Lake Maracaybo, with a bar at its 
has an area of 7,800 square miles. About three- 
fourths of the surface are covered with Llanos^ on which 
miilioilsof cattle are grazed, the staple wealth of the country, 
Thofpi^ts yield valuable woods; and coffee, maize, cotton, 

su^, and indigo are exported. • 

' , • 

• ^ dr/Mev mnni **riter of JaTiMry:'*toAfo»bay, r(dii»rteb, fOtoatstoim, 

fVlion file Sr»t Zuropenn explorers entered the gulf K. of L, Menetybo, tl^sy 
boreelrea tho Inhabitants liTlng In pile dwellings, which reminded them of Venice; 
55?^«Hcd the counny Ve.i€Soeli|,**MJiellttte Wlce.' 
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Caracas (50^000) is about sixteen miles from the K. coast, with £« 
Guayra as its port 

Maracayho (20000) on a lake of the same name, has aotlye pom* 
merce. Valencia (16»000) has a^so important trade. Camano (7*000) 
is the oldest Spanish settlement. Bfjrcelona (10,000) is dittremely 
unhealthy. Cabello is a good port. Varlnai produces tohac^ 
Ciudad Bolivar (7,000) is in the valley of the Ormooo. . ^ v, V 

COLOMBIA, OR NEW GRANADA. ^ i 

New Granada, in the N.W., ia one of the moat fertile, 
beautiful, and bountiful regions in the world* l^ear the 
Pacific the country is mountainous, but in the W. it eonsista 
of plains. Several peaks of the Andes rise here above 
18,000 feet. Between two of the mountain chains is tiie 
valley of the Magdalena, The plains on the K exhibit, in 
the rainy season, luxuriant pastures, but in thd dry, reeemble 
parched deserts. On the.se plains immense herds of horses, 
mules, and horned cattle are reared; and from tlfe foists 
dyewoods and- bark are obtained. Emeralds, iron, 
tin, lead, and sulphur, are the chief mineral treasures; and 
coffee, cocoa, sugar, tobacco, and rice, the principal crops. 
About one-half the people are whites. 

Santa Fd do Bogota (45,000), on a plateau of the Andee, k 3,090 feat 
above eea-level. It has a univenity and many fine churohei* IXho 
climate is almost a perpetual spring. ' 

Panama (18,000), the terminus of the railway across the isthtnui, fta 
squalid city on a good harbour. Asptnwall is at the other end ef the 
railway.* Cartagena or Carthagena (10,000) is the chief naval sfeenal 
of the state. In 1741 it was attacked by the British.. ftSAta 
(10,000) is a declining town on the coast. Toi^a (10,000)* ence the 
capital of an Indian state, has some coarse woollen manufacture^* 
Fopsysu (20,000) is a large town with a dehghtful climate. Here, ia 
1819, the Spaniards were defeated by Bolivar. Portobeilo ia a free ]Mei 
on the K. coast, taken by Admiral Vernon, 1789. 


kideotts huts), is 4,635 miles from Boutbamp^. This liilway ii nm king; • 
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EOUADOB. 

Ecuador^ named from its position under the equator, has 
the volcanic Galapagos Isles* a dependency. The Andes 
run ift two parallel ranges, and rise into many magnificeiii 
Volcanoes. The desert plains between these high mountains 
are named paramos. The climate varies very considerably. 
The only river is the Guayaquil, navigable 40 miles from its 
mouth ; excellent barks are exported. ^ 

dolte (75,000), almost imder the equator, is 9,600 feet above sea- 
level, add enjoys perpetual spring. Guayaquil (20.000), lying low on 
the coast, is the principal port. Cueu^a (20, 000 ^ in the S.,^ is a good 
town, loxa has trade with Peru. 


PERU. 

Peru lies on the Pacific, S. of Ecuador, extending 1,600 
miles idong the* coast, from 3° N. to 22® S. latitude — a 
breadth of %00 from E. to W. The Andes dinde the sur- 
face into an arid belt about 50 miles broad, between the 
mountain and the ocean] a lofty plateau, 12,000 feet high, 
contaiulng small lakes and morasses, but beautiful scenery 
at lower levels ; and extensive plains on the E., watered by 
£[treams which join the Amazon, The latter are fertile. In 
the mountain region are some of the richest silver mines in 
tho world ] 1^ is also found, and gold in the S. The 
Chinea Ides are very valuable on account of their guano, 
r (100.000) {Rimac) is a good city, in a pleasant valley, partly 

Wrroimdsd by a wall, and entered by gates. Though the streets are 
narrow, there are many fine squares, and good public buildings. It has 
the oldest university in America, witix a library of 20,000 yolumes. The 
^plram intelligent and gay, but much given to gambling. 

Callao (33,000), its port, has extensive tr^e in bark, skins, silver 
> tad copipi; ^es, wool, , soap, and sugar. Pasco (\6,000) is about 140 

nd here; the word ineanc 
>, and several sm^ isles, 


f tBo named ftbm the large land tortoiw whkh ab< 
Iff *Ms1and8 of land-turtles.*' They consist of ten lar 
i&ted by whalen, but without any settled residents. 
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miles N.E., and 10,800 feet above sea^leveL It it tbe oapital olthe 
minmg district. Puno (20,000>, on L. Titicaca, it the bi^bestt^wn 
in Pern. It it 12,870 feet above tea-level. Onseo ( 44^000) wat the 
capital of the ancient Incat.* It it 11,380 feet above teadevel j and 
hat manufactures of embroidery, cottpn, and uroollena 
(30,000) it very subject to earthquakes. TrnxUlo (14,000) and^ikMl; 
are important ports. Cnicers it an open plain 13,742 feet above ' 
level, in the gold-producing province of Caravaya. 


BOUVIA.t 

Bolivia hns a limited coast-Hne between Peru and Cbili 
Afore than one-half of the population are Indianii. The 
Andes overspread much of the country, particularly^ in the 
S., while in the N.E. are forest-clad plains, watered by the 
aifiuents of the Amazon and La Platn. Much of this couh* 
try is still imperfectly known. The productions consist of 
gold, silver, precious stones, saltpetre, copper, and with 
rice, sugar-candj, coffee, pepper, and drugs. ^ * 

ChuquiBaoa (24,000) has a handsome cathedral and a nnivsTstiy; ’ 
It stands on a plateau which forms the watershed between Ihq Ata^ 
deira and Paraguay rivers. 

La Pas (40,000), on the plateau S. of L. Titicaca, is a seat ' 

with Peru. Near are rich copper mines. Codmbaittlia (40,0<i(i) is 
another important town. Potosl (23,000) in in the great sitver mini^ 
district, and of much less importance than formerly, gsntll 
(10,000), Tania (10,000), aod Cobiji^ (2*000), the only ports 
country, are next in importance. ’ ^ 

OHILI, OR CHILE, 

This country consists of a long narrow territory, 
from the rest of S. America by the Andes. Its dimatit is/ 

• Fiwnded. secbrSifigto trsdlUen, In 1043. When Ffsarro feok It, fn 1134, he Vis 
. ittiyrlsed at lt» maatiiUcetice. it contained a rlehlr adorned tanpl* d- ilia miu : 
and i4iow«d inanr traces of eiril}»tfon. It ha* a vnlteraftr 
t Itwaa formerly called Up) er Pent; hut on ticeemiag a reunhSe, ki ina li 
issnmed Its present name in tociioar of General IteHm, wPe se' simtlly mnmiilNl 
to the laMevement of the Independence of the country. ; 
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, sahibrious ; earthquakes are frequent ; mineral wealth is 
Uttbotinded— copper and silver being the most important. 
In the centre, grain is largely grown, but in the N., where 
' rain seldom falls, the soil is sterile. In the S timber is also 
an important product. A colony on the straits of Magellan, 
PMA Armas^ with about 30,000 souls, belongs to Chili, 
Fruits, minerals, timber, and fish are the chief products 

JUSB Fsmanilez is a dependency 300 mileg distanjp Lobsters are in 
immense numbers here. Our readers will recollect the History of 
, Alexander Selkirk (Robinson Crusoe), who was cast on this island. 

Santiago (80,000) is on a delightful plain, studded with acacia trees, 
at the mountain's base. It is a handsome city, with broad streets, fine 
iqoarM^ stately public edifices, etc. Its cathedral, 8th December 1863, 
was burnt down in 15 minutes, and 2,000 of the congregation perished. 
About 40 miles S. W. is Melipllla. 

Valparaiso (75,000), ** Paradise Valley/’ is a sea-port on a fine bay, 
and cpmnected with the capital by a railway. It is a flourishing seat of 
trade. A railway runs to San Felipe, the capital of a productive pro- 
▼ineek Op the S. dbast are Conception (10,000) (Rio), and VaUdivia 
(3,000), the latter on a fine bay. Oaldera is a town of modern growth, 
it is. a stopping place of steamers, and has a good railway station. 
00)^ (15,000), in the K., is in the centre of a copper-mining dis- 
trict f and 50' miles S. is Chanaroillo, a silver-mining town, in the 
haudis of a British company. A railway connects it with Caldera, 
out otthe highest in the world, being 4,470 feet high. 

^^tl^onia includes the whole S. part of America, 
tt k a barren region (with many lakes and morasses), bereft 
of agriculture and civilization. 

Xh0 Andes here are densely clothed with timber, and rise 
from AOOO to 8,000 feet Several Indian tribes, tall and agile, rove 
about. They am the only inhabitants m the country, the sovereignty 
bf%bloh lo <fiaitned both by GhiU and La Plata. The islands on the 
\Sfr l^vOsq^oscd to. great tempests. Seals and birds are plentiful among 
Ti^ra del Fuigo, “ the land of fire,” i| mountainous and well 
' settlements for colonisa- 
tion almost impossible. At Port St* Julian end* Bahia Sum ato 
small settlements. Its shores am touched by the whale fishermen* 
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LA PLATA, or the ARGINTINE RBPUBLIO. ^ 

This country is bounded by the Andes^ Uruguay, and the 
Atlantic, with Patagonia on theS* The coaat-line, \bo]^h 
long, has few harbours. The eountiy descends from' t|e 
Andes into vast plains, including thr^*fourths of the ao^ 
face, most of which are called pampas, which are devoid 
of trees, but sjfpporting on their luxuriant grass imxnettte 
numbers of cattle and sheep, and giving good gr^ crops. 
The chief exports are hides, horns, and bones. Lamas and 
Alpacas are important sources of wealth. 

Buenos Ayres (200.000), the chief city, is a good oonunexCial town 
en the S. of the eatoary of the La Plata. It is the ohiof place of 
export for the republic, and of intercourse with Europe. It was taken 
by the British iu 1806, and re-attaoked by them in the following year. 

Bosarlo (30,000), on the Parana, has great trade widi the interior 
of the country. Santa Fe (16,000). also on the Parana, haa c<msider* 
able trade. Xendosa ( 10,000) is on the road to the A/ides. %icuiiia^ 
(10,000) is tiieroapital of the most fertile province. Santias^ Sai} 
Luis, Cordova, and Jujuy, are also worthy of note, tioine ixdlwayii 
have lately been opened, and others are in progress. 

PARAGUAY. 

This is an inland fertile countiy, Ijing betvera Ote 
Paraguay and Parana rivers, with the rivers BUmo tthd 
Mmit$ on the N. A range of hills, rising &om 1,000 % > 
2,000 ft., runs from N. to S., dividing the country into tvo 
slopes. It is the only inland statejn South America. *llhe ' 
surface is covered with forests. The dimate is'hot, bui 
subject to sudden changes from very variable itrinds ; oari 
the products are tea, timber, sugar, earsaparillai 
ric^ cigars, and tobacco. The population conriste of ntixed 
Spanish and Indiads. ' . ‘ 

Amiiudon (19,i00) founded in 1930, has a«kti>edMlanO 

•omattade in tea, timber, tobMoo, aad Udea 
interior, hu trade in dje-woode. Ooscaptiim {fangmfli {II theCsi^ 
of the tea trade e( the oountrr. 
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URUGUAY. 

Uruguay, or Bauda Oriental, occupies the north bank 
0C,th^La Plata, between the* Atlantic and the river of the 
same name. The interior consists of undulating tablelands, 
well adapted for pasturage ; and cattle, horses, and sheep 
constitute the chief wealth. In the low grounds, near the 
sea, rice, sugar, cotton, and fruits, are produced. 

Monte Video (40,000) is a thriving town on the La Plata* estuary, 
fn the summer the inhabitants often suffer from extreme heat and 
soareity of water. Storms are frequent, and yellow fever is fre- 
quently troublesome. The e^orts consist of hides, wool, tallow, 
jerked beef, bones, guano, and seal skins. 

' taColonta, opposite Buenos Ayres, was taken by the British and 
Prenoh fleets, 18^. nurazyno^ St. Lucia, and Mercedes are in the 
interior. 

GUIANA. 

Guiana lies ll. of Brazil, and extends from 1° to 9® 20' N. 
latitude— alSouC 560 miles; and from 50® 40' to 61® W. 
tongitude^ — about 710 miles. It is divided into British^ 
aud but these colonies are only one-fourth 

of the entire region, which extends from the mouth of the 
Amazon to that of the Orinoco. It is low and level towards 
the sea, but rises in the interior, by a succession of table- 
lands, to the mountain range, which separates it from 
$Mil* The heat, though tropical, is not so extreme as 
might be expected, being modified by the trade winds, sea- 
bteezes, and rainy season. There are two rainy seasons 
near tha coast, but only one in the interior. 

British Guiana,* in the W., is divided into Berhice^ 
Dm^raraf and Esaequibo. The cultivation is confined to the 
xS0a8t,;8ngar and rum being the chief articles produced. 

* Tbis tttTUoiy WAS settled by the Dutch* 1A89. It wee takeuin 1790 by General 
tVhyte. At the peace of Amiens, 3802, Ifeiras restored to ihe Dutch, but !n ISOS 
eiiiilA taken by me British, with whom it was left at the peace of 1814. Diera are 
nt,000 natives, 80,000 Indian and, Chinese immigrants, S(H000 from the W« 
Indies and ttadelra« and less than 10,000 from finglaud and oon«Uieat|( J&mgt. 
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Georgetown (46,000) is a trading town of inoreasing unj^rtance 
at the entrance of the Demerara riTer, hnilt in the Dutch fashion, 
intersected by many canals, and lined with trees and pretty flowering 
shrubs. It is the great seat of tl^ sugar trade. J^nw Amsteiitl^r. 
(40,000), at the mouth of the Berbice, ^ a thriving town. • 

Dutch Guiana, or Surinam, kw many Jews amotifc; 
its population. It produces sugar, coffee, rice, cottou, And ■ 
indigo. It passed from England to Holland in tile !7tii 
century. ^*1 J' 

Paramaribo (20,000), on tho Surinam, is well built, irith good 
streets, having avenues of orange, lemon, and tamarind trees along 
their sides. Most of the inhabitants are blacks and CooUea 

French Guiana, or Cayenne, lyix^ further east, 
has similar productions, with similar physical features. 

Cayenne (5,000), on asmall isle, in the mouth of a river of the same 
name, is noted for its pungent pepper. It also exports cloves and 
maize. 


The Falkland Xslaads are in the South Atlantic, about miles 
K.B.fromTie] 7 a^lFuego. ^They «re healthy, ^«hod^ hi^ winds 
prevail ; grain ripens in sheltered nooks only ; potatoes; turnips etc.,'' 
are excellent ; trout abound in the rivers, and other flsh in. the her* 
boors : an indostrioua well-to-do colony. Btanley is tke capttaL 


OCEANIA. ; 

Oceania, a name introduced by Freuch geograpli^; 
includes the following Malaysia/ or the 
Indian archipelago; Australasia^ MicronesliK 6^ 
Polynesia, or the South Sea Island. 


MALAYSIA 

Malaysia, called the ludian or Asiatie 
inciudes the Sunda isles, the Berm group^ 
Mokeea$, the Bbdoa ides, and the 
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Sunda lales include Sumatra (the fourth largest 
ielaud , in the world-^-see Madagascar ”), Java, and their 
dependencies. The rainy seasqp sets in about November. 

Sumatra, the most western if the Sunda Islands, lies S. of Malacca, 
is psxtly independent, and partly Dutch. It is 1,040 m, long, and 266 
broad ; area of 168,<)00 sq. miles ; population, seven millions. The 
Batiton mountains, which have lofty volcanic cones rising from six to 
ten thousand feet, run the whole length of the island, and parallel to 
them there is another chain. Its rivers— the Batanf-Hmri and MuH, or 
Palmbang, being the largest— wind through alluvial plains covered with 
jungle towards the K.£. There are several lakes, the largest being Sing 
Karrah or Semaway. Large marshes and grassy plains, dotted with 
villages, abound. Fruits are abundant. Animals and productions are 
the same as those of Borneo. The independent portion consists of the 
kingdoms of Acheen, N. ; Siak, £. ; and the Baltat country, W. It 
produces much pepper. Rice-culture and coffee-planting are the chief 
industries. 

Admen (30,000) is a good port, the capital of the kingdom of the 
eame name. Padang (10,000) is a Dutohsettlement, the residence of the 
goverudiydth acti^ trade. Bencooleu (12,000) is another settlement,^ 
tnhablimby a^nugad race. Falembang (50,000), formerly a native 
kingdom, ia now an important Dutch settlement, yfiik a good trade. 

lava almost all belongs to Holland. It is 628 miles long, and from 
40 to 130 broad^ with an area of about 50,000 square miles, and a 
population of 18 millions. The country near the 8. coast is hilly, 
and several voloanio peaks rise in the interior to 10,000 or 11,000 feet 
in height* ’ The coast on the N. is fringed with small islandcf. The 
year Is divided into* the wet and dxy seasons. The soil is rich, and rice, 
trheati arrow-root, sugar, tobacoo, ginger, cotton, and coffee are 
cgised* The upas tree floiirishes in the woods, also teak, etc. 

Batavia (100,000) is an important commercial city, surrounded by 
groves of tropioid trees. Its inhabitants include traders from almost 
every country in the world. It is a free port, the capital of the Dutch 
poBsetstona OhsrihOB (11,000) has trade iu indigo, coffee, teak- wood, 
etc, inw^arang (25,000) is a fortified seaport, in which arc many 
Chinese* It exports impper, rice* and coffee. Bourabaya (60,000) 
has i^Uijfshing trade, a naval arsenal^ and a c|rnon foundry. In the 
native states under Dutch protection. 

BmhaB4 is an island deeply indented by bays and creeks. Its 
native states acknowledge the supremacy of the Dutch. On the N. 
•oastBliBBhiw aguod harbour* 
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Timor has a doli|^tfnl climate, and ia veil wooded. It prodaoes « 
sandal wood, indigo, rice, etc. 

Sandalwood island has a fertile interior. It is 100 
and 30 broad. ' ' , " ^ 

The Borneo group includes Borneo^ Latnion^ JBaiun^ 
and Anambas. 

Borneo is uearl^y equally divided by the equator, is about OOOmiki 
long and 700 broad, and has an area of 300,000 square miles, with a 
population of 2| millions. Its coasts are low and man^y ; its inte* 
nor is unexplored. Two mountain chains run nearly piffSlIel from 
N.E. to S.W. Several large rivers water the N. and W. The river 
Batang-lopar falls into the Chinese sea ; the Borneo and the Moro* 
taba or Sarawak are in the N. ; the Pembuan and Mendawaon the 8. 
The only known lake is the Kini Balu, near the monntaiu (the 
liigbettin Borneo, 13,608 feet) of the same name. The climate on 
the low grounds is unhealthy ; vegetation luxuriant— including teak» 
gutta-percha tree, ebony, dye-woods, nutmeg, cinnamon, rice, gimin, 
ginger, cotton, and bamboo. Its animals are numerous— elopbants, 
^serpents, deer, apes, etc. ; birds include eagles, parrots,<fttacocks, 
swallows. Excellent coal is found ; also goldy'irod, tin, smc, and^ 
diamonds. The forests are expansive, trackless, and pathless. The 
inhabitants, consisting of several races, are generally cruel and wild, 
and subsist by hunting (chiefly wild boar and deer) and flaring. A 
great number of Chinese are in Borneo, and form an extensive cQlony. 
Most of Borneo is subject to the Dutch.* The British have Sa^wak, 
in which valuable silver mines have been lately discovered, and, the 
isle of Lahuan was ceded to Britain by the Sultan of Bon^, 10! ^ 
It is chiefly noted for its excellent coal mines. It is aboni 10 n^Si 
distant from the mainland, 27 miles in circuit, and of a triangular 
•hape, with a population of 4^898 of whom 40 are Earopeatoa.. It ft 
a naval station. The, jiorts are Borneo (10,000), Pontkomk(%W)i 
and Bar^emamn (6,000). 

Banca is a small island, well known on account of stanch ths nines, 
BtUltOii also fornishes tin and iron* . < 


Hatma laies are a .small group, the largest of wUcl^ Ja OiBa^ 
Katana. The A^mbas consist of a weU-woodad grcajpi If0 
KJL frmn Singapore. ; ; , V y* 

« Rice is tlieprlDelpsl article of food ; melnSeblUnti lwteiie iiicae ik^^ 
veai^ : neeeer, eie, fpet, er thtep. Tlioy sre^ hewenr, a verjr eettve pserle. 
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Celal)08 is about 700 miles lo^g, vith au average bveadtb of 150 
^ miles, a^d a population of two millions. Tbe climate ' is healthy. ' 
The chief products are maize, rice, tobacco, yams, sago, and sugar, 
the surface is hilly, rising in Mouiit Lampoo Batang to 7,000 feet. 
There ate many forests, grasaiy plains, rivers, and flakes. From one 
> of its trees the famous Macassar oil is obtained. Diamonds, gold, 
iron, tin, and salt are found. The Dutch exercise supremacy over the 
island, which is nominally divided into several kingdoms. The towns 
are Fort Rotterdam and Vlaardingen, 


The Moluccas lie between Celebes and New Guinea. 
They consist of Gilolo^ Cet^am, Amhoym^ Booro^ Banda^ and 
many others. These islands belong to the Dutch, and the 
governor resides in the small isle of Ternate. 

They Have a mountainous surface, some peaks rising to 8,000 feet; 
a fertile soil, products including nutmegs, cloves, spices; fruits, and 
woods. Oilolo is mountainous and well wooded. Ceram is also 
mountainous, with a fertile soil,’ with immense forests'of sago-palm, 
which yidTd abipidance of starch. Arnboyna produces abundance of 
oloves-^nearly one million pounds annually. Th^ clove-tree rises 
40 feet high, and resembles a pear-tree. Booro has great quantities 
of rice and fruit. It is very mountainous. The Banda, or Nvimeg, 
JsUt, of voioanio origin, produce abundance of spices. 


The (Sooloo Islaa, greatly infested by pirates, are under a Sultan. 
They consist 'of some 60 isles : the climate is hot; the products are 
rioci^ cinnamon, and fruit. The population is about 200,000. The 
Aj^ilgutr group consists of about 50 islets. 

The PbiHppizie Isles^ belong to Spain. They consist 
of Mindanao, Palawan, Smar, J/mdbro, etc. ; popu- 

tiKtion 6ix millions* 


Extending over' 16^ of latitude, the climate varies considerably. 
tUggfAf Aenery nice, and vegetation *luxuriant. There are 
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Mveral volcanoes* The products are cottonj ootfee> tohacooi cocoa, 
cocoa-nut oil, sago, cinnamon, sugar, and hemp, with nttusac^ iTCfdihi 
ooBsiatiiig of coal, gold-dust, amber, marble, brimstouo^ cteL ^ 
Manilla (150,000), on the ialrnd of Luzon, is the capital. li 
extensive and increasing trade witludl the great oommerclal conn* 
tries, exporting sugar, cigars, indigo, rice, rum, etc. Mangaa, m 
Mindanao, is the residence of a sultan. 


AUSTRALASIA. 

Australasia embraces Auslrdlia, Tamania^New Quiim^ 
New Zealand^ with several smaller islands. 


i AVSTBALU.* 

Australia, though strictly speaking an island, yet from 
its vast magnitude, is usually described under the term— 
“ Island-Continent.” It lies between the parallels 10^ 45' 
and 39^ 5' south latitude, and the morions of 11 2^ '20* 
and 153*^ BO' east longitude. Its length, from Cape York 
in the N. to Wilson promontory in the S., is 1,960 miles ; 
and its breadth between Cape Byron and Steep ^^oint about 
2,400 miles. Its coast line is about 8,000 miles in Ihngth. 


The seasons in Australia are the opposite to ourst ^ wifUir boa» 
sicts of Juue, July, and August; the summer, of December, j^uciy, 
and February. The natural phenomena are strikingly different Irotti 
those to which we are accustomed ; their >t. windishot^ their S, cold. 
The leaves of the trees, instead of exteodiog horizontally, are verlioal; 
Vhe native dowers are without odour ; the beet without sting ; and 
birds without song. The owl hoots by day ; tile cuckoo eScs by 
ii%ht ; the swans are black, the eagles wbite, the crabs bluci a&d 


• asitnaia wsf diicoiftred Cv tlis Portugoeis in ICOl, ^ ^ 

ISes, mho esplorsAPcrtioiiS of tne ecwil boforetlie anlvsl of ^piiHl C0(^ < 
vbo Siiigiisd ^ nameo Botany Bay drom the exubersfioe of Hearers la ^ 
Umi^3S7»om South Wales. Morewn Bay, ote. In IW in 1 

Cera, firveyeS eioel of the remaining ooaat. Of ibe laierlor M \ 

tniShTai^, Sarke and WUberoMed from Mclbcntite to ttWltdf Cf 
m tSgl, sad Stuart and M'KItiley In ISSS ^ 

e* 


itsHs.^ 
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tha trdes shed theif bark instead of their leaves. The legislative 
machihery oohsists of a governor, legislative assembly, and house of 
assembly'^ King, Lords, and Commons. 


GhllfS, Bays, Straits, letc— On the E. Jervis, Botany, 
Trial, Shoal^ Moreton, Harvey, Keppel, Halifax, Trinity, and 
Princess Charlotte hays, with several other inlets. On the 
NT., the Gulf of Carpentaria (which penetrates 400 mil^s be- 
tween York peninsula and N. Australia, and^ontains Wel- 
lesley and Great islands), Melville, Arnheim, and Castlereagk 
bays, Clarence and Dundas straits, with Van Diemen gulf 
between Melville island and the mainland, and Apsley strait 
between the same island and Bathurst. On the* W., Cam- 
bridge, Admiralty, and Exmouth gulfs ; Collier, Shark, and 
Geographe bays. On the S., Spencer gulf, Blackstairs Pas^ 
sage, and Port Philip. 

Cdfpss.* — On the E., Howe, Byron, Moreton, Sandy, 
I'ribulatioj/i, and Melville; on the N., York, Arnheim, Wilber- 
forcCf Wessel, ^nd Fan Diemm; on the N.W.^ Leveque and 
N, W capes ; on the W., Cuvier and Leeuwin ; on the S., 
Chatham, Pasley, Bauer, Catastrophe, Spencer, Nelson, Otway, 
and Wilson. 

Mountains. — The most important are the following: — 
the Grampians, Pyrenees, the Australian Alps, Wanderer 
Range, Blue Mountains, Liverpool Range, Arbuthnot, and 
Nmdawar ranges in Victoria and New South Wales; 
Mite^eU, King, and Nicholson mounts, with J)enham, Peak, 
Clarke, Johnston, and Fletcher ranges, in Queensland. 
Flinders, Gawler, and Stuart ranges, in S. Australia. 

Mersdkel, Darling, and Capricorn ranges in West Australia. 
JBUesmere and ranges in North Australia. 

— Alexandrina, Torrens, Eyre,^ Frome, Gairdrm. 
i with Austin, Moore, Cowan, Caiy, and Lefroy, and 
setetiU salt lakes in W. Australia. ' 


•<tbA Orsei Cartier e?ttend» on the N.E.eoast^to whidiit nms 
thfoagb from opposite Keppel Bay to opposite Cape York end Tonee 
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BtY6r8.---The rivers of Australia are few ; some in tbo Interior are 
lost throagh evaporation, others are short and shallow, and useless' 
for navigation, having their sources chiefly in coast chains, while, 
others remain unexplored. The drainage is very meagre, and tiie 
water supply insufficient, although tb^s is, in some measiire,oeountev* 
acted by pools, ponds, and amidl lakes, some of ^em, howefer, salt, 
others brackish. The scarcity of water is often a souree of con- 
siderable anxiety to stock-holders, and tends to retard the adYanoe- 
ment of th e grazing and agricultural industries. .. 

The Murray (i,300 miles long), with its tributaries, tiie 
the Lachlan^ and the Murrumhidgee^ drains the most extenirive ahd 
best known district It rises in the Australian Alps, forms the 
boundary between Victoria and New South/Wales, enters South 
Australia, and after a v^ery winding course, enters Victoria L., an 
arm of Encounter Bay. The Darling is formed of several streams 
from the mountains in the S.£. of Queensland, and flows through New 
South Wales for hundreds of miles in a winding course. Tfhe Mur* 
rumbidget runs nearly parallel to the LaMan^ which it joins about 
150 miles before their united waters flow into the Murray. In the 
interior are the rivers ricforta and Roper. In Queensland are the SrU* 
bane, FUz>Roy (formed of the Mackenzie and Daweon)^ and BwmelC 
The Roper, which flows into the G. of Carpentaria, (is navigable for 
100 miles. Th^ Rainier runs through rich gold flelds in Queensland, 

Tabular view of the Australian colonies* ;-r- ^ 


Colony. 

Area, 1 
6q. miles. 

Population. 

Capitals. 

Oigsn<* 

; ised.' 

Hew South Walesf 
West Australia 

South Australia} 

323,437 

980.000 

760.000 

664.000 
30,000 

226.000 

Sydney (Port Jackeon) 
Perth (Swan riper) 
Adelaide (St^ Vineent 
G.) 

Melbourne (leire 
Tarra) 

BriHbane {Brisban^, 
Hobart Town (jfer* 

-iJfSsS 

1768 

1829 

1886 

Victoria 

Queensland 

Tasmania 

88,208 I 

670,000 

2B,216 

801,528 

108,000 

108,000 

1851 

im 

1888 


Total popolprion, with 170,000 aborigines, is about 

\ ' 

* It will he perceived thin return is very reoent, oofnfof down to ISfa. 
e A return give 007 ' 3 M per cent. Proteetant, end SCSO per cant Ckth^a 
t IndudfaDg North Australia, Alexandn^ and Stuait 
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, Now South lies in the S.E. The colony 

originated io a penal settlement made here in 1788. It is 
rich ifi agricultural produce ancj all kinds of stock, particu* 
larly sheep. Large forests, interspersed with brushwood 
thickets, are in the interior. The highlands are penetrated 
by deep valleys. Rain falls in torrents, but at very irregu- 
lar intervals ; and, in the dry season, when the brush-wood 
catches fire, the flames often spread with dangerous rapidity. 

Sydney (135,000), agreeably situated on the shore of one of the 
finest harbours in the world, is an elegant commercial town, with 
well-pared streets. George-street is a beautiful thoroughfare, ex- 
tending two miles. This city has a university, botanic garden, and 
many good schools. Its manufactures are important, its climate de- 
lightful, and trade fast increasing. 

Paramatta (5,000), 15 miles N.W., is the oldest town in Australia. 
It has an observatory, is a railway centre, and still retains the^ mint. 
Near it are salt-works, and copper-smelting fumaces.^ Maitland and 
Kewcastle, both on the Hunter river, have coal-mines in their vicinity. 
Bathnmt ic the chief town in the gold region of this colony. Liverpool 
is an improvingHown. Wagga Wagga is on the Mu^umbidgee. 

West Australia, formerly called the Swan River Set- 
tlement, is of much less importance than any of the other 
divisions. The fact of the existence of a penal settlement 
has contributed to discourage immigration. It has some 
valuable timber of most extraordinary durability. Copper 
and lead ores are plentiful 

yertli, on the N. bank of the Swan river, is a small town. Free* 
Ipaatle is its port, and contains the penal settlement. Albany has a 
good harbour *, the mail steamers touch here. 

South Australia runs right through, and contains iV*. 
Australia. It is an extensive district of lakes, sandy soil, 
saline mudlakes, and shrubbery. It has two great inlets— 
one, the gulf of Si. Fincent, a deep and protected harbour. 
At its mouth is Kangaroo island, so named from the number 
of animals found on it. Spenoer gulf is the second 
opening. The surface, though not mountainous, is gently 
undulating. Timber is plentiful ; water is, scarce in .(he 
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summer; the Murray is the only-'river of importance, Foi, 
about nine months in the year the climate is very mild i 
but the summer heat is to qpme people unpleasanW Bupw is 
unknown in this colony, Pasti^reg^ is the chief ufdustzy ; 
but wheat is very largely grown. Wool is exported in 
immense quantities. PVuits are abundant, and grapes are 
carefully cultivated. Cojp^er, lead, and tin are found ; the 
first being by far the, moat important. 

North Australia, with Palmerstm as its capital, now 
the terminus of the cable, liea in the extreme north. 

Adelaide (35,000) (St. Vincent O,) is a fine town, with large ex- 
ports of wool and copper. Near are gold, oopper, and lead mines. 
Port Adelaide (12,000), its port, has a good harbour. Kapunda is a 
largo town, with agricultural and mining industries. Kadina is a 
mining town. Daivrtn is a free porh 

Victoria,* one-fourth of whose inhabitants are engaged 
in mining, is nearly as large as Great Britain ; produces 
numbers of valuable diamonds ; has a climate rfi^^mbling 
that of southern Europe, frost being rare, and snow never ^ 
falling except on the table-lands and mountaiua Excellent 
crops of wheat, oats, barley, bops, and tobacco aw raised, 
and the vineyards give an abundance of good wine* It 
exports wool, tallow, copper, wheat, and flour, 

XfUxmmc (125,000) is a large and fiourishing city, wi^ a timver- 
•ity» situated eight miles from the mouth of the Yarra Yaira. The 
rapid growth of this town is beat explained by stating it was in 1S$7 
a mere collection of huts, and in 1846 h^ only 1 1,000 inhabitan^ 
It has several fine parks and squares, and good public buildingi It 
is the lifft and centre of the trade of the colony, St, 
eUg^ Sorrento^ and Brighton are watering-places. WUlfnmetown 
is at the mouth of the river, Oeolong (25,000) on an inlet 
di Yort Philip, forty miles from Melboume. It has i mm en s e woel- 
stores. Ballarat (25,000) is an important town Which wee near the 
mdd diggings. SaU U the capital of Gippe Land, the Switmrlend 
of Victoria^ containing valuable timber. Oiatlcttialne 

nrft mining towns, the latter an improving niaba / ^ 

« Of ike eeptaafion, 10 psr cent era reedrfng initnieCkn tie M Ml ge% 
sag:>g«ettt5i3e;inei0perceiit.«rsam*s»fandinsclisaiea FriiSM ^*4Sliea 
ts new free aaC compuliorjr. 
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Queensland^ has an area live times that of tlie United 
*King^dom ; and its productions include those of tropical and 
temperate climates. It is "admirably adapted for cotton 
culture A sheep-farmii^ is the preyailing industry. In 
many places goldi silver, copper, tin, and coal mines are 
worked : timber^ is abundant ; horses are so numerous that 
a ‘^8q[uatter” has several hundreds; and cattle are so 
plentiful, that they are only valued for ^heir hides and 
tallow. Sugar is largely produced ; the cotton cultivation 
is increasing. Silk has recently been produced on the 
banks of the Tweed ; tobacco and piaize are prolific. 


Brisbane is an important town, about 20 m. from the harbour. 
Twoomba is famous for wheat, here, and fruits. 

IpBWlob is 26 miles higher up the Brisbane river; Cleveland* 
near its mouth, is the resort of turtles. Rockampton is the best 
town in the colony. Bowen has sugar plantations, Maitland is 
near to important tobacco plantations. 


*8eparated from the mainland by Baee 
strait (HO mifes wide), is about five-sixths tjie size of Scot- 
land. It has a splendid climate, and produces immense 
quantities of the very best wool. Grain can be grown for 
several years without manuring. Timber and cabinet woods 
are also very valuable. Copper, coal, and iron are the chief 
minerals. The whale fishery is carried on. It produces 
excellent oats, hops with wheat, and a great abundance of 
fruits. Two ranges of mountains traverse it, the peaks Ben 
Lemond (6,000 ft.) and Humboldt {5^520 ft.) being thehighest. 

Hobart Town (25,000), a great tourist resort, is at the base of some 
finely wooded hills, near the mouth of the river. It contains flour- 
mills, breweries, tanneries, eto,, and extensive foreign trade. 

(10,000), a dull place on the Tamar, the seat of a 
eoEeg^ has trade with Melbourne and Adelaide. Port Dalrymple, 
Georgetown (5,000) are improving placeaon the N. coast. 

railway oonneots Melbourne with Geelong and Bal- 
htfat» end a K* line oonneots it with Castlemaine, Sandhurst, and 




in 1859 ; coffBe-bushM sever the hfilieldee. 
Vom its reseteblsaoe te England tn 
Its' bihabitants are enterprising end weelthx. ^ 

s disomred by Tasmasi, a Out^ narigater, In 1641. 
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MCeama. Sydney is connected with Picton» Penrith, and Windsor, A 
line rona from Newcastle through Maitland to Biddell* In Tasmania 
a railway connects Hobart Town with Launceston, distance 12d m» 

New Guinea, or Papua, N. oi Australia, though one of the largest 
islands in the world, is very miperf eotly known. The surfaced moun- 
tainous in the interior ; ferine towards the coast. The Baxter river is 
navigable for an ordinary steamboat 60 m. inland, and for smaller boats 
30 m. further. The Fly river has been explored for 600 inhabi- 
tants dwell in villages, manufacture a little pottery, build good canoes, 
and are in constant warfare with each other, the most valued trophy 
being the enemy’s jaw-bone. They are naked, and for the most part 
bloodthirsty, the tribes being distinguished as coast and bush tribes, 
the latter greatly inferior. The productions are nutmegs, tortoise- 
shell, cocoa-nuts, yams, and edible bird’s nests. Birds, including 
the beautiful bird of Paradise, are numerous. 

New Zealand* consists of three islands^ extending 
from N. to S. in a kind of curve, the two northern being 
separated by Cook strait, a fine deep channel, 150 liiiles 
long and 50 broad ; und the middle being separated from 
the southern by Foveaux strait. 

North Island is about 500 miles long, varying in 
breadth from 5 to 300 miles, and containing 26 millions of 
acres. It contains several lakes — Taupo, in Auckland, 200 
square miles in area, being the largest, and fFairarapa, in 
the S., next in size. Several chaihs of mountains run from 
N. to S., the most important peaks being Mount Sgmmtt 
an extinct volcano (8,270 feet), Mount Ton^anVo, (6,200 
feet), Ruapahu (9,195 feet), the highest peak in the islands 
The bays are Plenty and Hawhy with several smaller ones. 

Middle Island has a length of 560 miles, with an . 
average breadth of 110 miles, and contains 38 millions of 

♦ U discovered by Capt«In Coolce. 1 709 (tmt had been aighted and named ” by 
the Dutch navigator, Tasman, 104S), vrho held freqoentintervnnra with the natlvea v 
In 1SI4, the missionaries first amived, and, soon after, some eettlere ttom Anetralia. 
In 1840, It vraa formed into a colony, and setrlements purchased from the natives 
near Weliingion an^ Nelson: Si 1846 the Scotch settlement of Otago waa planted. 

The bulk of the aboriginal population, from the mlldneM and aalubiltj of ihO' , 
cUmate and fertility of the soli, are found in the Northern Island, living in small 
villages hy rough farming and fishing, the pouto being their chief articloof food. 
Their society is patriarchal, but the majority of the youthful inhabitants wear Bii- 
tfsh dothfng, ana, in a great degree, conform to Xngllsh habits, lire liaoriet^ as 
Iheiiare eaOed, are an Intelligent and warlike race, snsceptihle of great improyg- 
sent la the artsof ciTftiaailoii. The seenery in many places la ebarmlnip ' 
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Acres. It has several fine lakes, Wamka, Hawea, Anon, and 
WoJcatvpu. The Southern Alps run from N. to S., on 
which is Mount Cook (13, 200^ feet) ; a little more S. Earn- 
$Um (40,000 feet), and jiount FranJdin in the N. (10,000 
feet). The largest bays are Tasman^ or Blind bay, and 
Ftffium bay. 

Stewart Isle contains about one million of acres. 
Its surface is hilly. ^ • 

CUmate and Aroductions.— The climate very much resembles that 
of the British Isles, with seasons the very opposite to ours, and more 
violent storms of wind and rain than we have in this country ; but 
with the same crops and fruits. The mean annual temperature of 
the North Island is 57^, of the Middle 52^. The North Island yields 
splendid timber from its extensive forests. 


Islaiids. 


Provinces. 


Chief Towns. 


V 

New Ulster, or 
North Island, 


New Munster, or 
' Middle Island. 


1. Auckland, 

2. Taranaki, 

3. Wellington, 

4. Hawke Bay, 
d. Nelson, 

6. Marlborough, 

7. Canterbury 

8. Otago,* 

9. Westland, 


Auckland, on Hanraki G. 
New Plyxuouth, on W. coast 
Wellin^n, on Pt. Nicholson 
Napier, on Hawke Bay 
Nelson, on Tasman Bay 
Blenheim, near Cloudy Bay 
Christ Church, near Pegasis B. 
Dunedin, on Port Otago 
Hokitiki 


TOWNS.—WelUngton (22,000) is the seat of Government. It has 
a good harbour and' active trade. Auchiand (14,000) is favoured 
with a salubrious climate, and also possesses considerable comideroe. 
It iw 1,200 m. from Sydney. Dunedin (13,000) is well paved and 
lighted with gas. It has several fine buildings ; and its exports of 
wool are most extensive. Lyttleton, InvereargiU^ iZitvrfoa, CQUit%g* 
wood^ And PUtfm are important towns. 

^Mlnera]0.H!k^, gold, iron, copper, tin, Jiead, marble, alum and 
^ Aulphur are found. 

FlAh Me numerous in the seas and rivers them are no reptiles. 

* This i»ro]^se now indudM Stewart L is a diatrict Iviag W. of the 

prorines of Oantsrbery, and separated from it by the Southem Alps, 
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The population in 1S7S is oomputed at 460,350. The Europoan 
population is about 415,000, one-balf of whom reside in the middle 
isle. There are exellent roads, telegraphs, and railways. The abori- 
gines, called Maories, are a fine r^ce, differing little fromEoropeans* 
They all profess Christianity. c • 

Rivers,— The rivers are, in N, Island, Thamoo^ Waikato^ Wan§omuH 
JFairoa, &c.; in Middle Island, Clarence^ AMy^ fFaitakif Ciuiha, fte. 
The Auckland and Norfolk Isles. — See p. 218. 


MIOBONESIA. 

Micronesia consists of several groups of small islands 
in the N. Pacific, extending from the equator to 28 *^ N. 
latitude. These include the Ladrone, or Marianne isles, the 
Caroline, Pelew, Bonin, MarahaU, and Sandwich isles. 

The Ladronea consist of a clnster of seventeen isles, with a fertile 
soil, which yields cotton, sugar, and rice. They ware discovered by 
Magellan, 1521, and named Ladrones (** robbers**) on aP^oudfii of the 
thievish propensities of the natives. The (Caroline *and Pelew groups 
are all of coral formation, except the Yap group, which is moun- 
tainous. The productions are similar to tliose of the Ladrones, and 
the inhabitants are said to be good sailors. Bonin is a group frequented 
by European whalers. MarahaU consists of low coral islets. 

The Sandwich Isles, the largest of which is 0 whybee, are best known 
to £aro[>eans. The climate is mild; surface rugged; productions 
tropical and valuable ; and the domestic animals, including horses, 
cattle, goats, and swine, are numerous. In 1819 the king publtciy 
embraced Christianity ; and th^' natives, a docile race, have sihce 
made great advancement in civilization. Honolulu^ the capital is 
now a great place of call for ships It was on Owhyhee that Captain 
Cooke was killed, 1779. This island contains the mouniains Mouma 
Kea and Mowna Lea, once active volcanoes. The infiueiloe of tbe 
Uinited States is paramount : many Americans reside here. Jthe iiii 
habitants, wbo number 58,000, have a written language, and regnlaf 
inatitutieiis. 
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POLYNESIA. 


Pol3me8ia consists of innumerable islands, bearing great similarity 
in climate and productions, and inhabited by a race who, with the 
‘ exception of a few converted* to Christianity, are idolaters. All these 
islands, even those with high mountains, were once at the bottom of 
the sea. Many of them are of coral formation. Everywhere we find 
proofs of what is now land was once sea, that where oceanh now 
spread was once land, that this has taken place again and again 
during countless ages of past t^me. Among Sie most important 
groups are the Friendly or Tonga, Society, Low, Marqueeae etc., 
etc. The inhabitants speak various dialects, very little resembling 
each other. 

The Fiji or Feejee islands, about 225 in number, are well wooded, 
and some of them have mountains rising 4,000 feet above sea-leveL 
The soil is productive, and climate delightful, cotton, coffee, sugar, 
cocoa, nutmeg, arrowroot, and ginger, tobacco and bread-fruit being 
raised. The population is 160,000, among whom are 2,690 whites. 
They have a parliament, being a separate colony under a governor. 
Suva is their ^pital ; the largestisles are Viti Levu and Vanna Levu. 

The F^mdly leysf have a luxuriant vegetation. The population is 
about 20,000, ^ne-iourth of whom have, of late years, become pro- 
fessing Christians. Cocoa-nut oil is the chief prdduct. 

The Society Isles are remarkable for magnificent scenery and rich 
products. The inhabitants are greatly improved since their inter- 
course with Europeans, and are mostly Christians. Tahiti, Otaheite, 
the largest island, has been justly named the gem of the Pacific.'* 
In the interior a mountain peak is 11,000 feet high. The Erench 
claim a kind of protectorate over these islands. 

In the Low, or Dangerous archipelago, Fitcaim's isle is interesting 
as the refuge of the mutineers of the Bounty, 1789. 

The Marquesas con6i.st8 of 13 islands, mountainous and hilly in the 
interior, l^ey produce sugar, cotton, bamboos, cocoa-nuts, etc. The 
people are tall and comely. These isles belong to France. 


* The ltdee have attracted much attention^ having been annexed to Britain, 

1874. They have often been a subject of disoussiou in Parliament, in consequence 
of a&hnputatioa that, to a certain extent, slavery has been practised ; several of 
the natives having been entic^ to work on the cotton fields of Queensland and 
sttbjeoted to gross inhuman treatment, tn retaliation many Europeans, including 
Bishop l^stteson, weio murdered on the Isles, The AMonaries havo had perfe^ 
Buooesa; aU are professing Christians. 


tThough named by < 


i Cooke on account of the kindly disporition of the 


inhahmints, they have since turned out, notwithstanding their comely featores 
and bravery, to be treacherousaud vindictive . ' Navigator* s Jstavds are now under a 
nrotectorate of the tTnlted States. They are a group of 9 isles 400 ndles K.E. of 
i, with a population Cf 86,000 souls. There are mainy British and American 
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Kev Caledonia, a hilly island, has been taken by France. The 
seas around swarm with fish, some of which are not edible; turtles 
and sharks are also abundant. 


Note.— T he extreme climate of the Antarctic Keqxons has pre* 
, vented their exploration. Among the places visited are GraAam*s 
Laaid^ LouU PhiUppe Land^ South Victoria^ South Shetlafids^ South 
Orkneys^ and the BcUleny isles. 

muxtart examination. 

Test-Paper given for First Appointments in Army. 

(Time. I4 hours.) 

[Six only of thefoUovnng questions to he aUemptedl. 

1. Definetheposition and boundaries of Oheshire, Renfrew, 

and Wexford. Give a full description of any one of 
these counties. 

2. Describe the natural productions and manufactures of 

Italy. 

3. Where are the following places, and for what a^p any 

of them remarkable : Boston, Khiva, Besan^on, Buf- 
falo, Baydhne, Marengo, Hull, Kars, Montevideo, 
and Carthagena ? 

4. Give a brief geographical description of either Cuba or 

Afghanistan. 

5. Describe the course of the Meuse or the Indus. 

6. Give a geographical description of the Black Sea, and 

name any three places of importance on its shores, 
saying for what each is remarkable. 

7. What is the chief manufacture carried on at each of 

the following places : Sheffield, Burslem, Worcester, 
limerick, Cork, Gonoa, Memel, DUsseldorf, Stras- 
bourg, Brussels ? 

8. What are the present j^litical divinons of Austria t 

Give the names of their respective chief ,a&d 

write a short account of any one of the divisions. 

9. Draw mid fill up<a map, as lar^ as your paper ^iU 

permit, of Uie English counties ^ing along the eastern 
coai^t from Berwick-on-Tweed to the North Foreland* 

10. Give the best definitions you can of pole, axk, meridian, 
latitude, and ecliptic; and state generally any partieu; 
*lmrs which distinguish the physical geography of the 
southern hemisphere from that of tne northern . . 
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Aalteg, 313 Agos'toU, 273 Alexan'drina t, 482 

Aar, n ^3 A'gra, 360 ^IgarVe, 262 

Aar'gau, 33 A'gram, 281; 28^ Alge'ria, 395 

Aar'finuB {-hm), 313 ^ge'an sea, 276 Algesi'ras, 254 

Aberdeen', 149 Ahmedabad', 3d4 Algiers', 395, 

Abergel'e, 205 Abmednug'gur, 365 Algo'a 5., 392 

Abbeyleix {•kel), 182 Ain (ang), 235 Abcante (•can!'), 253 

Abecgaren'ny, 103 Aidin', 342 Aljezi'reh, 346 

Aberyst'with, 121 Airdrie, 156 Alkmaar', 310 

Ab-be-ville', 225; 246 Aire r., 131 Allahabad', 860 

Ab'ingdon, 96. Aisne (dn), 224; r. 246 Alleghany r., 416, 

Abo'tney, 402 Aix (da), 242; i. 231 Alleghany nt<a., 413 

Abou'kir, 398 Aix-la.Chapelle(al»-oi Allen!., 197; Bog, 176 

A'bo, 324 aia-), 294 Allenheads, 79 

Abyssin'ia, 399 , Ajaecio [-yat-), 244 Al'ler r., &J 

Abyssifl'ian mU., 391 Aimeer, 362 Al'levard, 2.37 

Acaiut'la, ^ » Ak'abah g., 387 Allier {al-t-i), 233 

Aoapul'oo, 456 Aksn, 384 3Al'loa, 153 

Acheen', 479 Akyab, 376 Alma Dagh ml., 349 

Aoh'Ul, t.198 Alaba'ma,437 Alma'den, 255 

Aconoa'guaml.,467 Alais (a-kl), 238 Alman'za, 253 

Ao'ora, 401 A'land i., 324 Almo'ra, 361 

A'cre (-her), 348 AWka, 452 Alne r., 130 

Aoron (oi'-), 442 Albaoete (-lAa'-to), 25.3| Alnwick (avl-mh), 79 
Adal', 400 Alba'nia, 277 Alost, 305 

Ada'lia g., 343 ; 344 Albany, 431; 485 Alps, mte., 61 

Ad'dar., 271 Albert Nyanza !., 392 Alpea (Haute), 237; 

Ad'elaide(-ai<!),486 Al'bi,239 m 

A'den, 362 Alcala', 255 Alpes (Marik), 243 

A£ge('e 9 '},.r* 271 Aloan'tsn^ 471 Al'sen, 803 

Ad'miralty 487 Alooy', 253 Alsace' .301 

Adour' r., 246 . Al'demey (au^) i, 124^ Altai' mb., 339 

A'diia, 267 Alen'(on, 229 Al'tenburm 297 

Adiiaficwo, 271 Alentejo (al-ang-ta’ Al'ton (atu-), 443 

Adriano'ple, 276 sAo). 262 Al'tona, 295 

A&^istan', 356' Alep'po, 347 Altoona (-too-), 430 

.^ioa, 390 Alessan'dria, 264 :*398^ Al'torl, 331 

Agh'adai, 897 Aleu'lian i., 411 Al-sib'hah I, 396 

Ag'incourt (-eoor), 226 Alezan'der Petauvak',] Alu'ta r., 280 
Ag«tt (a-iAang*)) 240 887 Amarapu'ia, 377 

■ Ag^^r., 241 Alexan'dria, 397 ( 436 Amhara, 399 
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Am^ania, 344 
Am'azon r., 469 
Amboy'oa 481 
Amer'ica, 409 

British, 418 

— Central, 458 

Danish, 417 

A'mersfort, 310 
Amhara, 400 
Am'iens, 225 
Amirantes is., 400 
Amlwch (-lool*), 126 
Amoo r., 339 
Amour r., 339; 385 
Amoy^ 382 
Amritsir', 362 
Am'sterdam, 309 
Anadyr' g.^ 339. r. .38J 
Anam'bas is., 480 
Anan i., 489 
Anatolia, 341 
Anco'na, 267 
Andalu'sia, 253 
Andaman' i„ 37 S 
An'des mU., 467 
Andor'ra, 57 ; 259 
Andros, 462 1 

Angara' r., 389 
An'gers, 231 
Angl'esea i., 119 
Ango'la, 403 
Ango'ra, 343 
Angornou. 403 
AngoulOme 

Angoomois (-mwff ) 22 ! 
An'gra, 407 
Anguil'lat., 4G1 
Anlialt, 297 
Animals, 50 
Anjou {ang^zhi)), 220 
Auko'bar, 400 
Annam', 378 
An'nan, 160 
Annandale, 159 
Annap'olis, 422 ; 4.31 
. An'nesley 5., 400 
Annobon' 392 
Annonay', 238 
AnWlo, 400 
Antananari'vo, 408 
Antibes {ang>ttel>)fi43 


INDEX. 


Anticos'ti i., 420 Ai'iindel, 132 
Antig'ua i., 461 . Ar'un, 132 

Anti-Lebanon mU,, .llOl Ascen'sion 400 


Antil'les, 460, 461 
An'tioch, 
Anti-Tanris, 349^ 
Antrim, 173 
Ant'werj), 306 
Apalachian 413 
Ap'ennine 92 
Appenzeir. 331 
Ap'pleby, 81 
Aq'iiila, 269 
Ara'bia, 350 
Aracan', 376 
Ar'agon, 251 
Ar'alsecr, 65 
Ar'arat mt., 349 
Aras' r., 338 
Aravulli 371 
Arbroath', 151 
Arca'dia, 274 
Archan'gel, 323 
Archipel'ago, 58 
Arcot', 367 
Arctic Ocean, 20 
Ardeche (rfas/i), 237 
Arden'nes (-de»), 226 
Arduamurchan, 144 
Anlros'san, 15.5 
Arequi'pa, 474 
Arezzo 268 
Ar'gos, 273 
Argyle, 153 
A'ri4ge (az/i), 241 
Arizo'na, 450 
Ariish-Tagh r/}., 349 
Arkan'sas r„ 416 
Ark'low, 180 
Arles (arQ, 242 
Arlon, 307 
Armagh' (or ar), 174 
Arrae'nia, 345 
Arn'heim, 31 1 
Arno r., 271 
Arro 313 
Arro'ka, 447 
Arpino (-4-), 269 
Ar'ran 154 ; 199 
Ar'ras (*raA), 225 
Artois \ar4v)a% 220 


Ashan'tee, 402 
Ashby-de-la-Z^ 109 
Ash'ley I*., 436 
Ash'ton, 87 
A'sia, 336 
Asia Minor, 341 
Asiatic Russia, 385 
Asino'ra 17., 271 
Askeaton (-ifce'), 187 
Asphaltites I, 
Aspinwal), 472 
Assam', 376 
Assaye (•say'), 363 
As'sen, 311 
Assinee r. (•«'), 402 
Assin'ibdine r„ 423 
Assouan (-soo*), 398 
Astor'ga, 256 
Aslo'ria, 448 
Astrabad', 354 
Astrakhan', 327 
Asid'rias, 250 ; , 25 

Asim'ciqn, 4^6 
Athabas'ca 417 
Atba'ra r., 392 
Ath'ens, 273 433 
Athl ne, 183 
Athy'. 181 
Atlan'ta, 434 
Atlan'tio, 20 
Atlantic City, 482 
At'las mU,^ 54 
Attah', 402 
Attock', 362 
Aube (55), 227 
Auburn (awe-), 429 
Auch {dah)fiA\ 
Auck'land, 490 
Auckland is., 218 
Atide {pd\ 239 
Augsburg, *300 
Augns'ta, 429, 436 
Auray' (5-). 229 
Aurlllao ' (d riV-yak) 
234 

Auro'ra, 443 
Aurangabad', 363 
Aas's% 400 
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Aiu’terlit 2 » 284 
Attn^tin, 439; 449 
Am^rai'asia, 482 
Att8tra^lia» 4S2 
Aus'tria. 281 
Autnfl (y-^n'), 236 
Auveigne mto. 

245 

Attxerre {o zaii^), 236 
A'va» 377 
Avey'roo, 240 
Avei'ro, 261 
Avignon(*e»-yortfif)»242 
A'von r., 102; 132; 133 
Avranches {av-ransh')^ 
228 

Awe l.t 166 
Aylea'bury (aiTi.), 113 
Ayr, 166 
Azerbijan', 363 
Azores' I., 407 
Az'ov sea., 69 

Baba' c., 338 
Bab-el-Mandeb st,388 
Babylon, ?46 • , 

Badajos' (-hffs), 264 
Bad'en, 301 ; 331 
Baden-Baden, ;101 
Baffin 6„411 
Baghdad', 346, 
Bagnalstown, 181 
Bagu'eres (6a4-nyaiV;, 

Baham’a is., 461 
Bahar', 360 
Bahia (.4.tt), 471 
Bahrein' i., 361 
Bahr-el-Tour', 361 
Bai'kal,389 
Bailiebofongh, 176 
Buka Nor/., 386 
Bakh'teflfbeu /.j 365 
BakuV386 
Ba'la, 120 
Ba'la/., 133 
« Balaola'ra, 396 


Balizo (-W 2 '), 460 
Balkan' mtj/., 62 
Balkash' 1 , 389 
Balkb, 386 
Ballarat', 466 
Balleny is.. 492 
Ballina', 100 
Bailinasloe', 189 
Ballyoastle, 173 
Ballyme'na, 173 
Ballymoney, 173 
Bfdlymo'te, 190 * 

Ballyshan'non, I7l 
Balsas n, 457 
Baltas, 479 
Balti, 384 
Bar tic (haul) a, 58 
Baltic Provinces, 3i0 
Bal'timore, 206, 431 
Bal'tinglass, ISO 
Banian Pass, 357 
Bam' berg, 3U0 
Banbridge', 174 
Ban'bury, 114 
Ban'ca, 480 
Band, 369 
Banda i«., 481 
Ban'da, Oriental, 477 
Ban'don, 186; r., 195 
Banff (danj), 149 
Bangalore', 369 
Ban'gor(-6a«(/), 1 19; 17^ 
BanjermasHin, 480 
Bankok', 877 
Bank's Land, 411 
Baniala'ka, z7h 
Banu r., 196 
Bar-le-duc, 244 
Ban'try, 186 
Baramnla, 370 
Barba'does i., 458 
Barbu'da i, 458 
Bar'ca,396 
Baroelo'na, 252 
Bareil'ly, 361 
Barfleur, 228 
Ba'ri, 269 


Barmen, 294 
Barmouth, 120 
Barnaul' (oul), 386 
Barns'ley, 85 
Barn'stable. 99 
Baroche 300 
Baro'da, 366 
Barrier Reef, 483 
Barrow r., 195 
Bar'row*in-Fur'ness,87 
Bu^h, 292 
Basle (ddie). 331 
Basque Provinces 
(bask-) 249 
Ba88e-terre',4(>l 
Bass^^., 487 
Hksso'ra, 346 
Basti'a, 244 
Bata'via, 476 
Bates' ville, 440 
Bath, 101 
Bathgate, 157 
Bath'nrst. 40 1 ; 485 
Bat' ley, 85 
Baton Rouge (root ) 
439 

Balouni', 344 
Bava'ria, 299 
Bayazid', 345 
Bay'ennassin, 480 
Bayonne', 241 
Bay'reuth, 300 
Bayeiix, 228 
Bazeilles, 226 
Beachy ffeati, 2o7 
Bearn, 222 
Beaufort (6o'-), 4»'5 
Beaufort, 435 
Beaucaire, 238 
Beauma'ris (/>o), 125 
Beaune, 236 
Beaupreau, 231 
Beauvais (50 i»ay'l, 225 
Bed'ford, 115 
BehaP, 360 
Behr'ing 338 
Bei'ra, 261 


Bal'nton Bari8anm.,479 Belfast', m 198 

B^hrig'gan, 179 Barking, 91 Belfort (-/oP), 236 

BaleaPiO is., 266 Barkol, 388 Bel'ginm, 804 

Balfru'lh, 362, 363 Barlettl 269 Belgitde', 278 
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Belize (-edf ), 460 
Belle Isle', 246 409 

Bellinzo'na, 334 
Belo'ohes, 356 
Beloochif^n', 855 
Bel'per, 112 
Beltuiibet, 175 
BeFville, 420 
Beoa'res, 360 
Boncoolen (-coo'-), 479 
Ren'der, 326 
Befogal', 358 
Bengha'zi, 396 
Bengiie'la, 403 
Beni'cia, 448 
Benin', 402; b., 391 
Berar', 363 
Berbe'ra, 404 
Berbex, 399 
Berbice (-««), 478 
Ber'ezov, 387 
Ber'gamo, 266 
Bergen, 292 ; 316 
Ber'gen-op-zoom, 31 1 
Berk'shire {bark)^ 96 
Berlin', 291 
Bermn'das, 465 
Berne, 332 
Ber'ri, or Berry, 221 
Ber'vie, 150 
Ber'wick (-kk), 79 
Ber'wicksbire, 158 
Besan^on, 237 
Bessarabia, 326 
Bethany, iiS 
Bethlehem, 348 
Beveland i., 310 
Bev'erley, 85 
Bew'dley, 107 
Bexley, 402 



Bhmao, 377 
Bhawnlpore, 359 
Bhooj, 366 
Bho(£l,363 
Bhotan, 370 
BhnrtpMr, i363 
Bialra,40i 
Biarrit8,241 


Bidaa'soa, 241 
Bid'dell, 488 
Bideford 99 
Blieberg, 283 
Bielefeld, ^93 
Biggleswade, 115 
Bilba'a 251 ' 

Bilston, 105 
Bima, 479 
Binghampton, 432 
Bingley, 85 
Birkenhead, 89 
Birmingham, 108 * 

Biscay 6., 247 
Bisley, 102 
Bissao, 401 
Bitlis, 349 
Bizerta, 396 
Blackburn, 87 
Black Forest, 301 
Blackrock, 179 
Black SeOf 59 
Blackwater /*., 90, 105 
Blen'heim, 300 ; 489 
Bles'sinton, 180 
Blew'helds. 459 
Blid'ah, 395 
Bloemfontein, 406 
Blois (6foato), 232 
Blue mts. 413 ; 463 
! Blue Nile, 392 
Bognor, 94 

Bogota, Santa F4, 472 
Bohemia, 284 
Bohmer- Wald, 302 
Boise', 449 

Boisde^uc (6t0a*), 311 
Bo'jadrc. ^2 
Bokba'ra, 385 
Bolan Pass. 356 
Bolar-Daghm. 338;379| 
Boli'via, 474 
Bolo'gna, 267 
Bol't^ 87 
Bomba^, 364 
Bon c., 392 
Bo'na, 395 
Booro t., 481 
Bonaire', 312 
Bonifa'cio it, 60, 245 
Bordeanx 240 


re.32. 466 
rgholm, 317 
Bor'neo, 480 # 

Bom'holm t. 313 
Bomou', 403 
Borodino, 823^ 
6o8'ma,277 
Bosna-I^rai, 277 
Boa'phoms it, 276 
Bob'U. no, 434 
Bot'anyhi, 482 
Both'niag., 60 
Bottlak', 398 
Boulogne (fone), 226 
BonrTOn' t., 408 
Bourg, 235 
Bourges (boon), 234 
Bous'sa, 403 
Bowen, 487 
Boyle, 191 
Boyne n, 194 
Brabant» 306, 311 
Brad'ford, 84; 97 
Bra'ga, 261 
Brfgan'za, 261 
Brahmapoo'Ua r., 37i 
BrJhoes, 356 
Brain'tree, 91 
Bramun'i r., 372 
Bran'denberg, 291 
Branf ford. 420 
Bray,‘ W 
Branns'bnrg, 291 
Brazil', 470 
Bia'zosr., 452 ' 
Brax'za (brat), 286 . 
Brechin', 151 
Brecknock, 122 
Bre'oon, 122 
Breda, 311 
Bre'men, 298 
Bre'merbam* 298 
Bren'ta r., 271 
BrenWoid, U7 
Bres'cia,266 
Btes'laa,^299 
Brest. 21^ 

BteiigDy, 233 
Bri«>,oi4 287 
Bridgenwtii, 105 
Bridgapffl^ 451 
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Bridgetown) 461 
Bridgewater) 101 
Brid'Ungton) 85 
Hrielle, 309 
Briennei 227 
Hri'ezus 1.^334 
Briey, 243 
Bright'on, 94 ; 486 
Brindi'ai) 269 
Kris'bane (6nV), 487 
Bris'tol ch.t 102, 136 
British America, 418 
British Poilsessions, 
217 

Brit'twiy, v 20 
Brixen, 283 
Brix'ham, 100 
Bro'dy, 285 
Bron'te, 270 
Brock'ville, 421 
Brom'berg, 291 
Brom'ley, 93 
Broms'grove, 107 
Brook'lyn, 431 
Brough) 81 • 

Bruges (bri^zlC), 305 
BruM,284 ■* ♦ 
Bruns' wck, 297; 432 
Bru'sa, 343 
Brussels, 306 
Bunker's Hill, 430 . 
Buchan Ness, 143 
Buck'ingham, 112 
Buda-Pesth, 285 
Btton Ayre t., 461 
Bu'enos Ayres, 476 
Buffalo, 431 
Bug r„ 68 i 328 
Bttflth (BwyWi), 123 
Buk'harest) 279 
Bukowi'na, 285 
Bulga'ria, 278 
Bul^n, ^ 
Bttndeiound^ 363 
Bundo'raU) 198 
Bttug8iy,91 
BuPg08»25l 
Bar'rmgton,429-82-45 
BuPmahi 376 
Bum'ettf., 484 
Bum'ley, W ^ 


Burntisland' i., 152 
Bursl'em, 106 
Bur'ton, 106 
Bury (feen’y), 87 
Bury St. Edgiouds, 9 
Bu'shire (boo-itlteer)^ 
354 ^ 

Bute, 154 
But'terworth) 406 
Bux'ton, 112 

Cab'ello. 472 
Cabes, 396 
Cabool', 357 
Cab'ra, 403 
Cadiz', 254 
Caen (cong), 228 
Caflfra'ria, 406 
Cagliari {kal'y-a-ree), 
271 

Cah'ir, 187 
Cahors, 240 
Cairo (ii'-rJ), 398 
Caith'nesa, 147 
Cal'abar, 402 
Cal'ais (kal'-lay)^ 225 
Calcut'ta, 359 
Caldo'ra, 475 
Calicut', 308 
Califor'nia, 447 
Calla'o, 473 
Calm Belt) 36 
Caine, 97 
Cal'pee, 361 
Calva'dos (-dtf), 228 
Cai’vi, 245 
Cambay' g., 366 
Cambo'dia,377;r., 378 
Oambrai') 226 
C&m'brian mis,, 127 
Cambridge, 115,430 
Cambridge g., 485 
Cam'deU) 432 
Campau, 241 
Camp Douglas, 450 
Campa'gna, 263 
Campeaoh'y, 456 
Cau'ada, 418 
Ca'nara, 368 
Cana'ry is., 256 
OandaW) 357 


Can'dia, 279 
Cannanore ((?^), 368 
Cannes (Icann)^ 243 
Cantal', 234 
Can'terbury (berry) 92; 
489 

Canti're, MuU ojt 144 
Canton', 381 
Cape Breton' L 422 

Clear 169 

Colony, 405 

— ^Verd is., 407 
— r Town, 405 
Capre'ra t., 271 
Cap'ricorn, 2 
Capu'a, 269 
Carac'as, 472 
Carcassone, 239 
Car'diff, 122 
Car'digan, 120 
Cariboo', 423 
Caribbe'an Sea, 409 
Carin'thia, 283 
Carli'sle, ^ 

Car'low, 181 
Oarlscro'na, 315 
Carlsruhe, (Kark-roo’’ 
buy), 301 
Carmar'then, 121 
Car'mcl 348 
Car'men, 456 
Carnap von, 119 
Carna'tic, 366 
CaPuic Aljw, 61 
Camio'la, 283 
Caroli'nas, 432 
Carolines is., 490 
Carj)a'tbian wts., 02 
CarrickfePgus, 173 
Cari)enta'ria 9 ., 483 
CaPrickon-Shaumui, 
191 

CaPson City, 449 
Cartage'na, 253 ; 472 
Casalef-sofoy), 264 
Cas'oade mte., 413 
Cash^el, 187 
Casll^gar, 384 , 

Cashme're, 369 
Cas'plau ^eo, 352 
ICasterion, 253 
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(^istile (ka$^ie€l)2b\ 
Uastilian ints,^ 257 
(Uistillon, 240 
C.istlebar', 190 
Castle Douglas, 160 
O.ostlemaine, 4S6 
Cas'tletown, 123 
( Jastres (jba«-<r), 230 
(Jjitalo'nia* 252 
Cata'nia, 270 
Cats'killw..413 
CatWro, 286 f 
Cat'tegat, The, 58 
Cauca r., 468 
Cauca'sia, 387 
Cau'casus m/s., 63 
Cauv'ery r., 372 
Cavaillon, 242 
Cav'an, 174 
Cavil'la, 276 
Oawnpo're, 360 
Cayen'ne (Jcay en), 478 
Cay 'man ts., 461 
Cerebes i., 481 
l/oniral City, 447 
CJen'tresville, 448 
Central America, 458 
i3ephalo'nia L, 273 
Ceri'go, i., 274 
Cette (set), 239 
Cettin je, 277 
Ceuta (sw), 394 
Ceven'nes w., 245 
Ceylon' i., 372 
Cha'gost,. 408 
Chablis {sha-blee), 236. 
Chain's, 227 ; 236 
Chambery', 243 
Chamouni', 243 
Uhampa'gne, 220 
Champlain' L, 417 
(yhanarcillo, 475 
Chandernagore', 371 
Ohang*chow', 381 
Cbang-mai', 378 
(^hairnel is., 123 
Chapa'la/.,417; 457'’ 
Charente, (daQ v.,2$l\ 
246 

Char'lestOD, 4^ 
Cliar'lsstown, 461 


IUDHX. 


Char'lotte Town, 424 
Char'leroi(sAaW*rwxiw), 
305 ; 

Char'levUIe, 226 ! 

Chartres ^eltaHr), 232 
Chateaudim {•6-) 232 
Chateauroux, 234 
Chatellerault. 231 
Chat^ham {cJuiU(tin\ 
93. 421 

Chatillon, 230 ; 236- 
Chaumont, 227. 
dhaux-de-Fonds {cho- 
de-fon), 333 
Chelm'sford, 90 
Cheltenham (cheltmvi\ 
103 

Chem'nitz, 296 
Chenab' r., 340 
Ohe-Kiaug, 370 
Cher (tshar), 234 
Cher'bourg (slier- 
boorgX 228 
Ches'apeake b., 410 
Ches'hire, 88 
Ches'tcr, 88 
Cheviot hUU (cheev 
yyt), 161 

Chiavari {kUa-mre)fi.^b 
Chica'go, 443 
Chicaco'le, 368 
Chi'chester, 94 
Chil'ka I, 372 
Chili (chee-lee)f 474 
Chillienwal'lab, 362 
Chn'tern hilkt, 127 
Chimbora'zo mtn, (kirn 
bo-raz-zo)f 468 
Chinca 473 
Ching-Kiang, 380 
Chinese Empire, 378 
Chinese Sea, 337 
Chinon', 232 
Ching-te. 379 
Chippenham. 97 
Chip'pewayan wt., 412 
Choc'zim, 326 
Chor'ley, 88 
Chnstia'nia, 317 
Chris'tiansaud. 317 
Chris'tiaiishaab, 417 


Chris'tianstad, 462 
Christ'ohurch, 95 
Chum' but r., 340 
Chuquisa'ca (ckoo-kee- 
sacka), 474 
Chur. 330 
Chutch'ill r., 425 
Cincinna'ti, 441 
Cinque Ports, 208 
Circars. 368 
Cirerioester, 103 
Ciudad Bolivar, 472 
Ciudad Heal 255 
Civita Vecchia, 27‘> 
ClaackmaDiian, 153 
Olairvaiix, 227 
Clare, 188 
Clarksville, 437 
Clausthal, 205 
Clermont, 225 ; 235 ; 
239 

Cleveland, 442 ; 487 
Clew b,, 198 
Cli'mate, 42 
Clu'nes (clo-ncH), 175 
Ulonmel'„(ul87 
CV.ydC r., 164 
Coast districts, 285 
Coast range, 412 
Coalbrookda'le, 104 
Coburg. 297 ; 420 
Cobi'ja. 474 
Co'blentz, 294 
Co'burg- Gotha, 297 
Cochabam'ba, 467 , 471 
(.'o'chin, 369 
Co'chin*China. 378 
Cock'ermoiith. 80 
Cognac (cd-nyak), 231 
Coimbatore', 368 
Coim'bra (co-ein), 262 
Col'chester. 90 
Cold'stream, 158 
Colerain'e, 172 
CoWberg. 405 
CoU'ma. 456 
Col'mar, 302 . 
Colom'bi^ 479 
Cologne. 294 ' 
Colora'do. 446 ; t y 453* 
Col&m'bia# 452 i 463 
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Colttm'bia, Brituht 43i'>h 
Colam'bus, 441 
Ool'viUe r.. 413 
Comaya'gua, 464 
Com'oieiraffbtii., 193 
Oo'mo 266^ 

Co'mo j 6.,69 
‘ Como^ro (ko-nUf-ro), 409] 
Como'rn, 286 
Gomplid'a m., 392 
Oompi^gne, 225 
Concan's, ^4 
Concep'oioDi 476 
Oon'oord, 429 
cone, 233 

Con'go, 403 ; r., 393 
Con' naught (k<m-not)t 
188 

Cooneo'ticut, 430; n, 
452 

Connema'ra, 189 
Cou'stance, 301 ; 406 
Con'stance 2., 69 
Con'etantiuoj 395 
Oon'stantinOple, 275 * 
Conatadt', 3ft ^ ^ 

Oon'way, 119 
Coorg, 3b8 
Coolcfitoivn, 176 
Cook <2., 488 
Coomas'sie, 402 
CootehiU', 175 
Cop'elandia., 198 
Gop^ba'geii, 313 
Copiapo, 475 
Cordiueras ( •ye' -rae) 4 6 < 
Cor'dova, 264; 476 
Cor'ea, 382 
Oor'eaat., 338 
Cor'fu i., 273 
Cor'inth, 273 
Cork, 185 
Cor'nwal). 100 
Coxomande), 366 
Correze (-rojw), 234 
Ooi/ribJ., 197 
Corriotttesc., 412 
Cor'si(!a,.244 
Cpr'te, 245 
'Corun'na, 250 
C6%d45 


Coe aacs, 329 
Coata Rica, 459 
Cdte d*Or, 236 
Cdtea-du-Nord, 2*29 
Cotochacbe, 468 
Cotopax«i m.. 468 
Cota'wold 127 
Coulmiera, 233 
Council Bluffs', 445 
Cour'land, 320 
Cour'tray, 305 
Cov'entry, 108 • 

Cov'ingtoD, 441 
Cowes (kowz)f 96 
Cra'cow, 285 
Crad'ock, 405 
Cra'on, 231 
Cref eld, 294 
Orei^o'na, 266 
Crem'nitz, 286 
Crea'ay 225 
Crete 279 
Creuae, 233 
Crewe (krew), 88 
Crieff 152 

Cricklade', 98 
Crim'ea, The, 326 
Croix, St. lc9*oaw) 4‘iS 
Cro'atia, 277-8 
Grom'arty, 148 
Croy'don, 91 
Crucera, 474 
Cu'bat., 462 
Cuddalore', 367 
Cuenca (itoocM-an), 255 
473 

Cul'len, 149 
Cuxna'na, 472 
Cum'berland, 79; i, 411 
Cum'brian m., 127 
Cu'par, 152 
Oura9a'o, 461 
Ourische-Haff (jtoo) ' 
i$h^hv;ff), 303 
Corzo'la 286 . 

Cutch,355 : 366 
Attack, 360 
Cux'haven, 298 
Cue'oo, 472 
Oy'dadesi 274 
Oy'prui i, 844 


I Czerno'witfl^ 286 

Dao'ca, 360 
Daoo'ti^ 449 
Da'goi, 322 
Daho'mey, 402 
; Dahl r., 317 
I Dalkeith', 157 
Dalkey (dalkf^) 179 
Dalma'tia, 286 
Damaa'cus, 347 
DanAun', 371 
Damiet'ti^ .398 
Dan I, 179 
Danish America^ 417 
Dan'ube r., 65 
Danubian Principali 
ties, 278 
Dan'tzic, 291 
Dannemo'ra, 316 
Dardanel'les, 60 
Da'rien, 410 ; t, 437 
Dar'ling r., 484 
Dar'lington, 81 
Darm'stadt, 301 
Dartfford, 93 
Dartjpouth, iOO 
Dartmoor, 99 
Dauphine {do* -fee- 
nay), 221 
Davis’s si., 411 
Dav'enpor^ 445 
Dax, 241 
Day'ton, 442 
Dead^ea, 350 
Deal, 93 
Debrec'ztn, 283 
Deo'can, 858 
Deer., 133; 165; 194 
Deer I, 425 

Delaware', 433; r., 452 
Delft, 309 
Delhi (def-Aee), 360 
De'mavend m., 355 
Dembe'a 1 , 399 
LDexneta'ra, 477 
Den' high (dsH-ftce), 118 
Den’ihark, 312 
Den’ver, 447 
Dendermonde', 305 
Dept'forti (def)* 88 
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Der'bcud, 388 
Der'by, 111 
Derg 171 
Der'wentr, 89; 131; 

132 

Derwfent water 1,^ 134 
Derr, 399 
Der'nab, 396 
Desirade, 461 
Desola'tion i., 408 
Des Moines, 445 
Deser'tas, 407 
Det'mold, 298 
Detroit (de-truvo'), 442 
Det'tmgOQ, 300 

Deven'ter, 311 
Devi'zes, 97 
Dev'onian ints., 127 
Dev^onport, 99 
Devo'nshire, 98 
Dew, 39 
Dews'bury, 85 
Dhar, 363 
Dholi>oor, 363 
Diarbe'kir, 346 
Dibong, 372 
Dieppe (dec-e//), 228 
Dieu 247 
Digne (dc-wyt/), 242 
Digoin {de-uwn)f 230 
Dijon (de-zhojig) 236 
Dinan, 229 
Dinan't, 307 
Din'gle, 186 
Dingw^r, 148 
Dis'co i, 417 
Diss, 89 
Diu 371 
Dneiper {nee' -per) r., 

64 

Dniester (nees') r., 64 
Dolgelly igeUhly), 120 
D61e, 237 

Dom. of Canada, 4l8 
Domin'i^, 461 
Domrem/, 244 
Don n, 64, 164 
Donagbadee', 174 
Dou^caster, ^ 

Don^efca n, 64 


Donegal' (do?i* ee-gawl ), 
171 

Dongo'la, 399 
Dor'chester, 98 
Dordo'gue, 239 
Dore', 235 * v 

Dor'noch, 148 
Doi^'setsbire, 98 
Dork'ing, 91 
Dor* pat, 322 
Dort, 309 
Ddubs, 237 
Doug'las, 123 
Douro r., 258 ' 

Doua/ (doo-ay), 226 
Dov'er, 93; 433 
Dov'eran r., 164 
Do vre- Field mts.t 02 
Draa r., 394 
Draguignan, 243 
Dram'men, 317 
Dragon m., 406 
Dres'den, 296 
Dreux (dreu), 232 
Drentbe (dmi-tee), 311 
Drogh'eda, 177 
Droitwitcb (droit' -idz/c), 
107 

Drome, 237 
Dromore, 174 
Dublin, 178 
Dubuque {beok), 445 
Dud' ley, 107 
Duluth', 446 
Dum'blane, 152 
Dumfries', 159 
Dumbarton, 153 
Dunman'way, 186 
Dundalk', 177j b„ 198 
Dundee', 151 
Dune'din, 489 
Dunferm'line (lin), 

152 

Dunge'ness, 76 
Dunkeld', 152 
1*^086, 158 
Dunst'able, 115 
Dungan'non, 176 
Dttiigar'viui, 1^ 
Dun'net/id., 144 
Dunkirk', 226 


Dune'din, 489 
Durance' r, 66 ; 237 
Dnran'go, 456 
Durazzo {doo-rat^zo\ 
277 

DurazVuo, 477 
D'Urban,<406 
DuFliam, 80 
D6rtenberg, 284 
DOrensteiu, 282 
Dus'seldorf, 294 
Dwi'na N. 68; 69; 

Dysart', 152 
Dzounga'ria, 388 

E. London, 406 
Earn L 165 
Eastern Sea, 337 
Eaux-Chaudes, 241 
Ebenzee, 282 
Eboe, 402 
Ebro r., 66 

Ecuador {ekf-’Wa-d<n‘e)i 
.473 V. 
Edendtf'ry, 183 . 
Edgecote, 114 
Edinburgh {Ed'dnJbur 
ro), 157 
Ed'dystone, 99 
Edd, 400 
E. Flanders, 305 
Egi'na, 274 
E^mont mt., 488 
Eg'ripo, 274 
E'gypt, 397 
Ehrenbreit'atein, 294 
Eis'leben, 293 
Eis'enerz, 282 
Ekatennslav', 326 
Ekaterinburg', 367 
El'bai, 268 
El'berfeld, 294 
Elbe r., 67 
Elbeuf, 228 
Elburi' m., 63; 8S5 
Elagin (g Aard), 
Elufabetb, 432 
Elmi'da* 401 
Elmi'm,4^Ki , 
Elpbin', 191 
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f:tit!n6re'. 3f3 
' KIv'. 116 
KuiMpii, 295 
Emiiia, 267 
Kms r., 295 
EnaVe I, 69 
Eii'field, 117 
Eng'land, 75 
Kn^lUh Channel, 136 
Eti'nis, 188 
Enniakil'len, 175, 421 
Enniscorthy, 180 
Kntre-D. Mioho, 261 
Epinal', 244 
Ep'ping, 90 
Ep'aom, 91 
Er^bil, 345 
Ere'kli, 343 
Erfurt', 293 
E'rie L, 417 
E'rivan, 388 
Erlan'gen, 300 
Erlau (j^). 386 
Erne 196 

Er'rigalwie.. 171 • 

Era-Gebir^ 62^ 
Krzeroum', 345 
Eacu'rial, 255 
Eek r., 164 
Ea'ling, 282 
Es'sek, 286 
Esaequi'bo (itee-), 477 
Es'sex, 90 
, Bstho'nia, 320 
'Estremadu'ra (-rfoo-ro) 
254 

Et'na mtf 270 
Eton, 113 

Euboea u. (t(-5#*a), 274 
Eupato'ria, 327 
Enphra'tea r., 349 
Eure, 228 
Eure-6t>|jolre, 232 
Eur'ope, 19t 57 
Etro'ra» 262 
Emax, 228 
Bhter., 132 
Ex'eter, 99 
Ex'mouth (^uth\, 99 
Byd4r (ee-^K295 
By'iau, 291 


Pair Head, 169 
Faiaise {-laz), 228 
Falkirk, 153 
Falk'laiid i,{fawl^f 478 
Fall r., 430 • 
Fa^mouah {faVrutUli), 
100 

Fal'eter i., 313 
Fahlun, 315 
Fan'tee, 402 
Fa'roe t«., 314 
Farn'ham, 91 
Farsistan', 354 
Fayet'tev^Ue, 485 
Feejee' t>., 491 
Ferman'agh, 175 
Fermoy', 186 
Pernan'do Po t., 392 
Ferney, 333 
Ferozepore, 362 
Ferna'ra, 267 
Ferrol', 250 
Feruckabad', 361 
Fez, 394 
Fez'zan, 396 
Fifeshire, 152 
Fil'more, 450 
Findliom r., 163 
Finia'terre, 229 ; c. 249 
Fius'ter-Aarhorn, 334 
Finland y., 323 
Fitz-Roy n, 484 
Fiume, 286 
Flatnborough head^ 82 
Flan'ders, 220, 305 
Fleet'wood, 87 
Flens'burg, 295 
FleuFus, 306 
Flinders Range, 483 
Flint, 118 

Flor'enoe, 268; 438 
Florida, 4B7 
Fluflb'ing, 810 
Fog'gia, 269 
Foix (/tocw), 242 
Fong* Yang, 381 
Fontainebleau ( / 8 n- 
tant^hUi)^ 224 
Foutara'bi% 251 
Fontenoy', 306 
Foo*ohoo', 880 


Foolaba, 400 
For'bach, 302 
FoFfar, 151 
Forges, 228 
Formi'gny, 228 
Formente'ra 256 
Fornio'sa 1 ,, 382 
FoFres, 149 
Fort'Alexander, 449 

George, 166, 423 

^Jork, 421 

Fortnr., 163 
Fortros'e, 148 
Foyle I,, 171 ; r., 171 
Foveaux 488 
France, 219 
Franche-Comt^ 221 
Frank'fort, 292 ; 298 ; 

441 

Frau'enfeld, 330 
Fra'serr., 413 
Fred'erick City, 434 
Fred'ericksbiirg, 435 
Fred'erickton, 421 
Fred'erickstein, 317 
Fred'erickshald, 317 
Frei'bnrg, 296 5 301 
Freeman' tie, 485 
j Free Town, 401 
Fret'eval, 232 
Frey'burg, 332 
Fried'Iaiid, 291 
Friendly m., 491 
Fries'land, 311 
Frig'ean i/i. , 395 
Frische Haff (fitM- 

Aa//),'303 
Frome, 101 
iFul'dar., 67 
Funchal (/6n*aAa2), 407 
Fun'dy 6 ., 410 
Fu'nen t#,, 813 
Further India, 875 ' 
Fusi-yama m., 889 

Gaetk (ya*e4*to), 269 
Qains'borough, 110 
Qalatz^, 279 
Galapagos ta, 473 
Gala r., 159 
GalashMs, 159 
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Giile'na, 443 
Gali'oia, 249; 284 
Galicz'y 285 
Gali'lee, 348 
Gallip'oli, 269. 276 
Gal^way, mully 143 
Gal'tym£9.» 187 
Galle {gavl\ 373 
GalVeeton, 439 
Gal'way {gawl^ 189 
Gam'bia r., 393 ^ 
Gangfes r., 339 ; U 239 
Gap, 237 
Gar'da 1., 69 
Gard, 238 

Garonne {ga^r0}le)^ 239 
r. 66 

Gartok,384 
Gas'oony, 222 
Gas'tein, 283 
Gates'head, 81 
Gaujam\ 368 
Gave r., 246 
Ga'ya, 360 
Ga'zm 348 
Geelong, 486 
Gefle, 315 
Gene'va, 333 ; 1, 68 
Gen'oa, 265 
Georgetown, 376 ; 405 ; 

m ; 478 ; 487 
Geor'gia, 436; 388 
Gei^many, 288 
Goro'na, 252 
Gers, 241 
Ghada'mes, 396 
Ghar'a r., 364 
Ghauts m., 371 
Ghen'neh, 398 
GbeniCp^etU or gawng)\ 
305 

Ghilaii« 362 
Ohi's^, 398 
GhLs'ni* 357 
Giants’ Causeway, 198 
Gibraltar {iib-rawl-ter)\ 
260 

Gien (the-ang); 233 
Gies^sea, 298 
Gijou', 250 
Gulord, 174 

.# 


Gilolo i, 481 
Gir'geh, 398 
Girgenti, 270 
Girond'e, 240 
Girvan r\ 165 
Glamor'gan, 121 
GWus, 331 
Glas'gow, 156 
GKgau, 292 
Glom'men r., 317 
GWsop, 112 
Gionceater {glos'-tin*)^ 
102 

Gluck’stadt, 295 
Gne'sen, 291 
Goa i, 371 
Goda'very, 372 
Godhavn', 417 
Goer'litz, 292 
Gog Magog' 127 
Golcon'da, 363 
Golden City, 447 
Gold 'Coast, 4ul 
Golet'ta, 396 
Gombroon', 354 
Go'mul r., 357 
Oon'dar, 400 
Good Hoi)e c., 392 
Good'win Sanda, 92 
Googerat', 366 
Gooie, 85 
Goor'kba, 370 
Gowhat'ty, 876 
Goree' i*., 401 
Go'rey, 210 
Gor'ite, 285 
Gos'lar, 295 
Gos'port, 95 
Go'tha,297 
Goth'Und, 315; 317 
Got'tenbuig, 315 
Got'tingen, 295 
Gouda, 309 
Go'/x) t,, 272 
Gra'ham’s Land, 492 
Graham*s Town, 405 
Gram'pian mt$,f 151 
Grana'da, 254 
Gran'ar^ 

Grand- Lieu 4, 230 

Gran' villa r uffX 228 


Grau'tham. 110 
Grau'son, 333 
Grasse, 243 
Gratz, 282 
Gravelotte 302 
GravesoTid, 92 
Gray, 236 

Great Bahama t., 412 

Bear I, 417 

Britain, 73 

Bigherm., 334 

Fish, r., 425 

Marlow, 113 

Russia, 322 

— r Salt/., 417 

Salt L. City, 450 

Slave /L, 417 

Greece, 272 
Green m., 413 
Green'land, 417 
Green'law,' 158 
Green'ock, 154 
Green'wich 92 
Grena'da i., 461 
Greu'adme^ U 461 
Gfen'rble, 237 
Grot'na Green, 210 
Grey'town, 406 
Griefs' walae292 
Grims'by, 110 
Grim'sef, 334 
Gris'ons (gri zong)t 330 
Grod'no, 325 
Gron'ingen, 310 
Gros'sa i., 286 
Gruyere (gm yair^X 882 
Guadala'viar r., 253 
Guadalajara, 466 
Guadalquiv'ir r., 258 
Guadaloupe' (gawd' •a • 
loop)i., 461 
Gu^ia'na n, 258 
Gnanajua'to, 456 
Gnar'da, 261 
Guardahii (• afiwd) €> 
392 

Guatmal'a,^^4l^ 

Oueld'erland, 311 
Guelph, (gwdfy^^V 
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Gaeret (flfe*r4), 234 
Guernsey 
124 

Guian'a, 477 
Guien'ne (gfl*«n')f 222 
GuicowaA Ttr.y 
864 

Guild'fotd, 91 
Guin'ea, 403 
Guin'egate, 226 
Gulf Stream^ 29 
Qunda'va, 356 
Guriev', 387 
Gusta'via, 462 
Gwa'lior, 363 • 

Haar'lem, 309 
Had'dington, 157 
Hadraraut', .^51 
Htem'us, 62 
Hague (Aatflf), 309 
llnguenau 302 

Hainan' t., 382 
Hainault \fia}hn6), 305 
Hakoda'di, 3^ • 

Ha'leb, 347^ 

HaVifax, 84, 4K * 
Hala 356 
HaU, 283 
Hal'le, 298 
] (am, 225 
Hamadan', 353 
Ham'ar, 316 
Ham'burg, 298; 437 
Ilam'ilton 156 ; 420 
442 

Hamm, 303. 293 
Ham'merfest, 317 
Hamoon' n, 356 
Hamp’sbire, 94 
Hamp'ton, U7 
Ito'mnsm,, 62 
Hang-ehew', 382 
Hanley, 106 
Han^nihid* 444 
Han'over, S96 ; 429 
Hapi!fn|n'4<^ 316 
Har'buTg, 295 
Har'danger/**., 317 
Har'ftettr,228 
Harleob, (•W) 120 


Harmattan, 35 
Har'per’e Per'ry, 435 
Har'risbnrg, 4.3*3 
Har'rogate, 85 
Har'row, 11% 

Hart'ford, 430 
Hart'lepool. 81 
Harwich 91 
Harz {harU) m., 295 
Has'aelt, 307 
Has' tings, 94 
Havan'nah, 463 ^ 

Rav'd r., 67 
Hav'erfordwest, 121 
Havre (hmrr), 228 
Hawea f., 489 
Haw'ick, 159 
Hawke 5., 489 
Hay. 123 

Hay’ti or Haiti i., 461 
HelV rides //♦.. 147 
He'bron, 348 
Hech'iogen, 294 
Hed'jaz, 350 

Heidelberg (W-), 301, , 

3u4 i 

Heil'bron, 301 i 

Hek'la, m<., 314 
Hele'na, 440 
Hel'der, 310 
Hel'ensburgb, 153 I 
Heligoland (/m-), 217 | 
Hel'mund r., 357 
Hel'singborg, 315 
Hel'singftue, 824 
Helvel'lyn m., 127 I 
Hen'ley, 113 ! 

Herat', 357 i 

Herault (/i4*r0), 238 I 
Hereford (Aer'e-), 104 j 
Her'manstadt, 286 
Hers'tal (Aarz-), 306 
Hermop'olis, 274 
Her'nosand, (-en), 315 , 
Hertford (tmH-), 112 t 
Herzegovi'na, 277 
Hea'ae 298 * | 

Hesse Darm'st^t, 290 
Hex'ham, 211 
Hiei'mar f., 315 
Hyeres(e'at>), 247 


H. Wycomb (eoornb)t 

216 

HiFdesheim, 295 
Hil'lab, 346 
Hills'borougb, 174 
Himalaya, 339 
Hinckley, 109 
HindoO'Koosh m., 339 
Hindoostan', 357 
Hoang-Ho' n, 381 
Ho'bart Town, 487 
HoWken, 432 
Hobenlin'den, 800 
Hohenzol'Iem, 294 
Hokodadi, 390 
Hol'ar, 314 
HoVkar, 363 
Hol'demess, 82 
Holland, 308 
Holstein, 295 
Holyhead, 120 
Holywell, 118 
Hom'burtr, 295 
Homs, 347 
Honan', 381 
Hondu'ras, 459 
Honfleiir', 228 
Hoftg.Kong' i,, 882 
Hong' -tee I,, 382 
Hon'iton, 100 
Honola'iu, 490 
Hooghly{Aoogf'-)f.» 359 
Hook Apod, 199 
Hoorn, 310 
Ho'reb m., 357 
Hot'tentots, 407 
Hons' ton, 439 
Howth [k6th)f 179 , 
How'den, 84 
Hud'demddd, 84 
Hud'son, 482; st, 411; 

6. 410; r. 452 
Hud (Aoo-d), 878 
Hull, 83 
Hum'ber r., 131 
Hurd war, 861 
HuW I,, 417 ; 442 
Hung'aiy, 285 
Hun'gerford, 97 
Hunger r., 485 
Huntingdon, 114; 115 
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HnrVicane, fi5 
Hur'rur, 4U4 
Huy twc), 306 
Hyderaba<l', H6«1 ; 366 
Hy'dra* 274 
Hythe, 93 

Ibrail', 279 
Iceland t.» 314 
Ida'ho, 449 
Id'a TO.. 279 ; 349 
Id'ria, 283 
Ig'dy, 389 
Igl6sias, 271 
Ile-de-France, 223 
llfracomb'e, 100 
Hi r., 389 ; III n. 302 
Hie et Vilaine (iUorvi- 
Idn^) 230 
Illimani, 467 
iriinois (tc«tc) r., 416 ; 
443 

Illy'rian coast, 285 
ll'men, 70 
Imst, 283 
In'dia, 357 
India'na, 442 
Indianap'oiis, 442 ' 
Indian ocean, 20 
Indian ferry., 452 
IndVo {ati'dr), 234 
Indre-et-Loire, 232 
liiMus r., 340 
Indore(-d((y/), 363 
lubamba'ne, 404 
In'kennan, 326 
Innerleith'en, 158 
Inn r., 287 
lut^'slmck, 283 
Invera'ry, 164 
Inverness^ 148 
Inveru'ry, 150 
lo'niaiife., 273 
Town, 445 

city, 445 i r., 44 

Tps'wicb, 90 
Irak-Adje'mi, 353 
Irak-Ara'bi, 340 • 

Iran', 352 
Ireland 109 
Iriak sea, 59 


Irkutsk', 387 
Irrawad'dy n, 378 
Irtish' n, 384-9 
trv'ine (-TO»), 156 
Ir'vinestov^n, 176 
Ir'well r., 133 ^ 

Tsar r. (e-mr), 303 
Fa'chia i. 269 

Iscudar', 343 
Iser'lohn (e-nar-Un) 293 
Isere (e* 2 air'), 237 
Iskenderoon' g,, 347 
Islay f. 147 

Islalabad' (e^-), 370 
Ismail', 279 
Isother'mal lines, 43 
Ispahan', 353 
It'aly, 263 
Itaa'ca L, 414 
Ivica I. (id-vka), 256 

Jack'sonville, 437 
Jack'son, 435 ; 442 
Jaf'fna, 373 
Jaffa, 348 

Jahde {jah'>day\ 294 
Jala'pa, 456 
I Jal'oofs, 400 
I Jamai'ca i (-ka), 463 
James 6., 409; n 452 
James'town, 409 
Janina (ya-), 277 
Jan'tra t., ^0 
Japan', 389 
Japane'se sea, 337 
Jarnac', 231 
Jas'sy (y<w-), 279 
Ja'va i, 479 
Je'ba (jay-)f 401 
Jed' burgh (-5ur-ro),169 
Jed'do, 389 
Jef fersoQ City; 444 
JelaJabad', 867 
Jemappes {•map'), 806 
Je'na, 297 
Jen'neh, 403 
Jersey City, 482 
Jer'sey i, 124 
Jeru'salem, 348 
Je'thou i., 124 
Jey'poor, 864 


.Than'si 861 , 

Jha'lawan, 353 
Jhe'lum r., 840 
Jid'da, 851 
Joan'nes i, 469 
Jock' mock, fk6 
Jon'koping, 315 
Joli'ba r., 393 
Jor'danr., 849:428 
Jorul io (-yo), 467 
Jottdpoor', 364 
Juan Fernan'dez i., 
476 

Jucar' r., 258 
Jung' frau (-/row), 334 
Jug'gernaut, 360 
Jum'nar., 340 
Ju'ra, 236 ; to., 61; 245 
Jut'land, 313 
Jii/juy, 476 

Kabool', 356 
Kadi'na, .486 
Kafr, 396 
K%f fa, 326 
Kaffra'n^ d/35 
Kali'wau^, 396 
Kaisari'yeb, 343 
Kal'iscb, 325 
Kal'mar, 315 
Kaltt'ga, 323 
Ka'ma r., 64 
Ka'mos, 287 
Kamtscbat'ka, 387 
Kaua'gawa, 3^ 
Kandalas'ka y., 58 
Kan'dy, 378 
Kangaroo' t , 485 
Kano', 408 
{ Kan'sas, 444; 447 
Kapon'da, 486 
Karako'rum, 838; 384 
Karaman^ 348 
Kareena {•Sana'), 378 
Ka'rikal, 371 
Karraok', 852 
Karrooll^ 406 
Kars, 345 ^ 

Karun' r, 855 
Kashan', 353 " 

Kashbiii, 353 
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Kftsbgar', .^84 
Kesb'in, 409 
Kastamou'ni, 343 
Katrine I,, (-een'), 106 
Ka/^an', 327 
Kead'y, i74 
Keep'er m,, 193 
Kehl (kail), 801 
Kelat', 356 
Koiis, ns 
Kerso, 169 
Ken r., 81 
Ken'dal, 81 
Kent, 92- ' 

Kentuck'y, 446 
Ken'neh, 898 
Ken'ilworth, 108 
Ke'okuk, 445 
Kerkah', 355 
Kermanshah', 354 
Kerman', 354 
Ker'ry, 186 
Kertcb, 326 
Kes'wick, 80 
Keb'tering, 114 , 

Key-West437 
Keys w.',4ll^^ • 

Kharkov', 324 
Kharput', 345 
Khatmandoo', 370 
Khandesh', 365 
Khartum', 399 
Kherson', 326 
Khirghiz' Steppes, 886 
Khiva (k^), 386 
Kho'jend, 386 
Khokand, 886 
Khorasan', 854 
Khuzistan', 353 
Khy'ber Pass, 356 
Kiach'ta(A;^), 387 
Kidwel'l^r, 171 
Kid'dermuiater, 107 
Kiett-ohow', 381 
KieY(ki/), 324 
, Kiel (kil), 295 
Ki}li&an'dra, 175 
KaWHey, 186; I 197 
Killa{0a(Voo'), 188 
^Idate (-daiV), 181 
KUken'ny, 180 


Kilmar'nock, 155 
Kincar'dine, 150 
King*ki*ta'o, 383 ! 

King's county, 182 | 

Kings'ton, ^ ; 420 
Kiiiga^town, 179 
Kin-te-Ching', 381 
Kintore (-Wr), 150 
Kinga'court, 175 
Kinsale (sat?), 186 
Kinross', 153 
Kir'by, 81 , 

Kirin -oola(-oo'-/a), 383 
Kir'jath-Arba, 348 
Kirkcudbright (-coo'- 
6r«), 160 
Kirkwall', 146 
Kist'na r., 372 
Kish'enau, 326 
Kiu'siu 389 
Kizil' Aras' r., 355 
Kizil'-lrinak' n, 343 
Kizil' Ozan' r., 283 
Kizli'ar, 327 
Klag'cnfurt, 283 
Klau'scnburg, 286 
Knares' borough, 85 
Knockmilidown', 1^3 
Knox'ville, 440 
Kobuor', 384 
Kobbe', 403 
Kochbrun'nea, 295 
Kodavendiki'ar, 
Koelin' w., 62 
Koh-i'-Balm m., 35? 
Ku'la, 323 
Kon'igsberg, 291 
Kong mis,, 401 
Koui'eh, 343 
Kon'nigratz, 284 
Kordofan', 399 
Koryvan', 887 
Kos (6'ee Cos). 
Kostro'ma, 323 
Kou'ka^ 403 
Krasnoiarsk', 387 
Kreutz, 303 
Kron'stadt^ 322 
Kru'pa, 278 
Knen-lun' m., 881 
Kuin-Jun’ m,, 339 


Kul'dja, 388 
Kii'ma r„ 328 
Ktioersdorf, 292 
Kungrad', 386 
Kur n, 388 
Kurdistan', 345 
Kurds, 355 
Ku'ren r., 364 
Ku'rile is., 390 
Kurra'chee, 366 
Kursk, 323 
Kfr'tia, 349 
Kuta'ya, 343 
Kwich'pak r., 414 

Laaland (^5-) I, 313 
Labrador', 424 
Labuan', t, 480 
Laccadive' L, 374 
Lach'lan r., 484 
Ladak', 3S4 
Lado'ga L, 69; 272 
Lad rone i. (-drain'), 
490 

La Guay'ra, 472 
La Grau'ja, 251 
La'eos, 401 
La nogue (-AeJy), 228 
Lahore (-^r), 362 
Lake City,’ 447 
L. of the Woods, 417 
La Mau'cha (-ka), 255 
La Manche (-TnaasA'), 
228 

Lam'peter, 121 
Lammermuir' hiUs, 16C 
Langres (Umgr), 227 
Lan'ark, 155 
Lan'cashire, 85 
Lancaster, 86 ; 449 ; 

433 ; sound, 410 
Lan'dau, 890 
Lau'der, 158 
Landes (land), 240 
Land's End c., 76 
Lan'geland (•gay-) t.^ 
313 

Lang'orse 1 , 133 
Languedoc', 222 
Lans'ing^ 442 
La'oi^ 378 
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LaSn^ 224 
La Pa*', 474 
Lap'land) ;^18 
La Pla'ta, 47(? ; r., 4G0 
La Pue'bla, 456 
Lap'landers, 329 
Lar, 354 
Laramie, 428 
La Rochel'le, 231 
Laristan', 354 
Lataki'a, 348 
La Union, 459 ^ 

Law'renceburg, 442 
LauPvig (•vig)f 3l7 
Laii'enburg, 295 
Lann^ceston, 1 00 ; 487 
Lausanne {Id-zan*], 233 
Laval', 231 
Law'rence, 430; 447 
Laybach (/«''), ^3 
Lay'town, 178 
Lea {let) r., 132 
liead'hills, 155 
Leamington ( /cm' - )i 1 OS 
Leav'enworth, 447 
Leb'anon mis , 349 
Lecom'pton, 447 
Led'bnry, 104 
Lee r., 195 
Leeds, 83 
Leek, 106 
Ijeeuwarden 
311 

Lcenwin {lou~ven!) c., 
483 

Leeward (/«'►) i., 465 
Leghorn', 268 
Logna'go {•ya'no), 267 
Leice8ter(fe«'-),108; 109 
Lein'ster, 176 
Lcipsic (Up'-Hik\ 296 
Leith, 157 
lieitrim (/«'•)» 1S9 
Le Lo'cle, 3.^3 
TjO Mans, 231 
Lcm'ber^ 285 
T#cm'nos, 279 
Le'na n, 380 * 

Ijeominster 
104 

Uon', 255; 459 


TiCpan'to, 272 
f^e Puy (-piee), 237 
Tierins {ltl^ring)h., 247 
Ler'wick, 146 
Leri'da, 253 
liOs'bos iV345 « 

Lesi'na t.,286 
Leitk (/oiifc), 333 
Lenkerbad (/oi*), 333 
Levant' Sea, 341 
Lev'en 169 
Lfcnavady, 172 
Lew'iston, 429 
Lew'es, 94 
Lex'ington, 441 
Leyden (//'), 309 
Lhas'sa, 384 
Li ban' (-bou), 322 
Libe'ria, 402 
Libertad', 459 
Lich'tenstein, 301 
Lich' field, 106 
Liege {le aije)^ 306 
Lieatal 331 

Lifford, 171 
Fiif'fey r., 195 
Lille (/cc/),226 
Lima (/e'-), 473 
Lini'burg (/??«-), 307 
Lim'erick, 186 
Lim'mat (/em-), 335 
Limoges ( le-miih'), 234 
Limousin', 221 i 
Lincoln {ling'-kon), 109j 
Lin'koping, *315 
Lin'lithgow, 166 
Linnhe (/in-Ae'), 144 
Linz (Jentt), 282 
Lipa'ri, 270 
Li|»'pe-Det'mold, 298 
Lis'bon (/te-), 261 
Lis'more, 185 
Lis'sa, 286 ; 292 
Little Rock, 440 
Liva'dia, 272 
Liv'erpool, 86 ; 422 ; 

485 ; m.f 485 
Lin-chin', 382 ' 
Llandaff {thlan-), 122 
Llandel'Io, 121 
Llanel'ly 1 21 


Llandov'ery, 121 
Llanid'loes, ! 20 
Llobregat', 258 
Loan'go, 403 
Loch'y /,, 1^ 

Lo'di, 266 ^ 
Lofod'en».,59;8l7 
Loire {lwar\ 234 ; r., C6 
Loire-et Cher' (/leor-a- 
shtre)j 282 
Loire inferieure, 2S0 
Loiret (lwar-a% 23$ 
Lo'keren, 805 
Lorn' hardy, 265 
Lo'mond 165 
Lon'don (/«»•), 116* 420 
Lon'donderry, 171 
Long!., 431 
Long'ford, 183 
Longwy', 244 
Lons (wn), 287 
Lons'dale, 81 
Loo-Choo' w,, 890 
Looshai A., 374 
IT Orient(/afrc-a0fir'),229 
Lpret'lii; (w-rd~) >268 
Lorrain'e, 223; 302 
Lot(/<J), 240 
Lot*dk-Garonne, 240 
Louisburgh 422 
Lonisia'na, 136 
Louisville (loo-is-viT), 
441 

Louth (loiM), 110; 177 
Lough' borough, 109 
Loughs, Irish, 197, etc. 
Louvain'(/oo-vane), 306 
Ijouveirs (d/), 228 
Low is., 491 
Low'ell, 43Q 
Lower Austria, 282 

California, 445 

Guinea, 408 

Lowestoft (Id iio/I^), $1 
Low'therstowtt, 176 
Lowth'er ffillt, 181 
Lox'a, 473 
T^zere (ia«*aiV)i ‘238 
Lual'aba n, 393 
Ltt1)eok, 298 < 

Luo'oa, 268 
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Ln'can, 195 
Lnce'rn«, 332 ; L, 68. 
Luck'now, 861 
Udd r., 110. 

Lud'loij^ 105 
Lug r.,*123. 

Luga'na I, 69 ; 333 
Lulea (•<)), 316 
Lflnd, 316 
Lun'dy i, 76 
Lane r., 81 
Lii'neburgh (loo^nay- 
borgl 295 

La'neville (’•nay-), 244 
Liipa'ta 7nCs,f 892 
Lur'gan, 174 
Lu 8, 855 
Lu'ton, 115 
Lut'zen. 208 
Liix'embiirg, 311 
Luzon' I*., 4^1 
Lym Fiord (hem*-), 313| 
Lynd*hu»^t, 79 
Lynn, 430 
Lynn Re'gia 
Lyon'm\r^^y), ^2 1 
Lyons (le-^n) 235 ; g. 
235 

Lyino U6gis Cllm-), 93 
Lyt'tleton, 49J. 

Maas r., 812 
Macao (mau-kou*), 38 1 
Mackeu'zier.,42d; 484 
Ma^on, 286; 437 

Macroom', 195 
Madagas'car i., 408 
Madeira (-di-ra) i,407; 
r., 469 

MacVisoUi 442*3 
Madras', 367 
Madrids 255 
MsorstrozHi 318 
Maes'tricht, 310 
Maghsra 172 
Magillicuddy’s Keeks, 
(mag*-ly-cud'^), 193 
Magadoxi'o, 404 
Magdala, 400 
Magdale^tiat*, 46$ 
Mag'deburg, 298 


Ma'geroe h,, 60 
Maggiore (mad-ji-o*- 
rd) L, 69 
Mag'yars, 288 
Mahanud'^ r., 372 
Mah4 {rm-hay), 37 1 ; 
i.,409 

Maid'stone, 92 
Main'land, 146 
Maine r,, 220 ; 428 
Maine-et-Loire, 231 
MaioiatcbinS 384 • 
Mait'land, 485 
Major* ca tV, 256 
Malabar^, 368 
Malac'ca, 338 
Maladet'ta, 62 
Malaga, 264 
Malabid'e, 179 
Maiar I,, 69 
Malay'a, 377 
Malay'sia, 477 
Maidive (-dlv) is., 37 ^ 
Mal'don, 91 
Malines 306 

Mal'in Head, 60 
Mallow, 186 
Malmo, 316 
Malplaquet (-kay^), 
226 

Malta (mol-) 272 
Malton, 85 
Malvern, 107 
Man t., 123 
Manaar' g,, 873 
Mana'gua (-gwa), 459. 
Mau'chester, 86 
Manohu'ria, 383 
Mandalay', 377 
Man'dan,^ 449 
Mandin'goes, 409 
Manfredo'nia^^., 269 
Mangalore (-Idr), 368 
ManaanS 449 
Manito'ba, 422 
Manil'la, 482 « 


Manzana'res n, 249 
Maracay'bo, 472 
Maranha'o, 471 
Maran'on r., 469 
Marag'ba, 353 
Mar'burg, 304 
March'es, 267 
Maren'go, 265 
Margan'toi, 462 
Mar'gate, 92 
Marian'a, 471 
Mkri'enburgh, 291 
Mariner’s comp., 47 
Marianne (~an*nd) t., 
490 

Marie Galante (ma-re- 
gal-ant*) 461 
Marit'za r., 276 
Marlborough, 97 ; 489 
Marmo'rai.,275; «.,275 
Marne (worn) 226 ; r.. 
246 

Ma'ros r., 287 
Marquesas is. 

248 ; 491 
Marsa'la, 270 
Marseilles (war*s4^) 
242 

Mar'shallt., 490 
Martaban’ g,, 338 
Marti'gny, 65 
Martinique (-ceF) i, 
461 

Mar'yborougb, 182 
Maryland, 434 
Masca'ra, 395 
Massachu’setts, 429 
Masso’wah, 400 
Masulipatam’, 868 
Matamoras', 456 
Matanzas', 463 
Mata'r, 252 
Mat’lock, 112 
Matow’la wU, 408 
Mat’rieh, 898 


Mat'terhorn, 884 

Manis’sa, 842 Matsmai’, 890 

Mann'heim V'iiime), 801 Muner L, 803 
Manorham'ilton, 191 Mauritius (-rwA’-) 
Manre'sa, 252 t.,408 

Man'tua. 267 , Mayence (•gains'), 299 
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Mayenne (^ydn*), 251 
Maykiang r., 76 
MayIlooth^ 182 
May'o, 18S^ 

Mays'ville, 441 
^ia^amet (-may'), 239 
^fazaiideran', 353 
Martian', 456 
Meau'der r,, 349 
Meanee (•ne'L 866 
Meath, 178 
Meaux (wJ), 224 i 
Mec'.ca* 351 
Mech'lin (.U/i), 306 
Meek 'ien Wg-Sch we- 
rin. 297 

■ Streritz, 297 


Mede'ah, 395 
Medina 351 . sej 
Mediterra'nean a, 69 
Med' way r., 132 
Meerut', 3(51 
Meinam' r., 377 
Meis'sen (mis-), 296 
Me-Kong' r., 378 
Mekran', 3o5 
Mel' bourne, 486 
Mel'eda i, 286 ' 

Melin'da, 404 
Mel' ton Mowbray 
i-mo'-), 109 
Meluii' (-di/i), 224 
Mel'ville 483; 411 
Me'mel, 291; r., 68: 
328 

Mein'phi8,440;393 

Meude (man-day'), 238 
Men'dip HilJa, 101 
Mendoci'no c., 432 
Mentone (-to' -nay), 243i 
Mequinez (-nath!), 394 
Merce'dea, 477 
Mer'gui is., 378 
Mer'ida^, 265; 456 
Meriott'eth, 120 
Me'ro®, 398 
Mer'eey r., i$$ ' 

Me'ry, 227 * 

Meached' C-skads), 354 
Mesoion'ghf, 273 
Meeopota'mta, 346 


Messi'na, 270 
Metz’(7/t4a), 302 
Meurthe (me-urO, 220; 

244 

Metise (wa*), 67; 244 
Mex'ico, 455 ; 409 
Me'wn, 244; 828 
Mezi^res (may-ze-ar^y*^ 

226 

5fiako', 389 
MianX 363 , 

Miofc'igan, 443 ; 417 

Mid'dieburg, 310 ' 

Mid'dlesborough, 84 
Mid'dlesex, 116 
Midhurst', 94 
Milan (me'-) 265 
Milia'nah. 395 
Military Frontier, 28 
Mil'fortl, 121 
Milkn, 449 
Mil'ledgeville, 436 
Miln'thorpe, 81 
Milwau'kee, 443 
Minch, the, 144 
Min'eior., 68 
Mindana'o t., 489 
Minder Jo, 407 
Min'den, 293 
Minneap'olis, 445 
Minho (me'n-yo). r, 258 
Minneso'ta, 445 
Minor'ea i., 256 
Minsk (mensk), 325 
Miquelon' (-!•«-) i., 424 
Miremont (me'-ra-), 239 
Mirzapor'e, 86l ' 

Miasissip'pi 438 ; r.,414 
Missou'ri, 415; 444 
Mit'tau (-tm), 822 
Miz'en Head c, 169 
Moate (mote), 18$ 

Mobile (-6eei),B2i; 43, 
Mo'cha^ 851 
Mode'na, 267 
Mogador', 894 
Mb^ody m., 896 
Mogoung, 377 
Mobile^ 825 
Mol'dau n, 284 
Molda'via, 278 


Molno'oa i,, 481 
Moua'co, 243 
Mon'aghan, 175 
Monastere^an, 195 
Monas'tir, 896 
Monta'na, 450^ 
Mondo'vi, 265 
Monde'gp n, 262 
Monghyr', 359 
Mongo'li% 383 
Mon^humth, 103 
Monro'via, 402 
Mons, 807 
Montargis 233 
Montauban', 240 
Mont Blano Cmany- 
hlawng), 245 
Montbrison', 235 
Mont Mezen', 246 
Mont Oni« (-s&^nB), 245 
Mont de-Marsan', 240 
Montsbo'bo, 377 
Monte vid'eo, 477 
Montgom'ery, 120; 438 
Moptpellier (•pei-yah), 
238 ^ 

Moi^peilSr, 429 
Montreal', 239 ; 420 
Montros'e, 151 
Montserrat' t., 458 
Mon'za, 266 
Mooltan', 362 
Hoorshedebad', 859 
Mora'va r., 46^ 

Mora' via, 284 
Mor'ay Firth, 144 
Mores'net, 806 
Morbihan', 259 
More'a, 273 
More'lia^ 456 
Morecambe 6. (mor'* 
earn), 186 
Mor'etott Bay, 483 
Moigar'ten, 332 
Mor&ix (• W). 229 
Mor'ley,'406 
Moroc^co, 394 ' 
Mos'dow,^323 
Mosel'ie, 243 ; u 302 
Moik'va n, 320 
Mostagan'fltn, $95 
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Mosquito, 459 Nappies, 268 New'bridge, 181 

, Mostar', 277 Na^'leon, 440 New Bruus'wick, 421 , 

Mosul', 846 Na'poli-di-Roma'uia, 432 

Moukden\ 883 273 — Brit'ain 491 

Moulitis (moo-/am'),238| Na|)o'leon-Y^ndee, 230| — Oaledo'nia, 492 

Moulmein', 876 . Narbouue 239 — England, 426 ; 

Mount Bran' don, 193 Nareilr., 326 492 

Mount Lein'ster, 193 322 Newcas'tle, 79; 106; 

Mountmeriick, 182 Nash'ua, 429 174; 485 

Mount Neph'in, 192 Nash'ville, 440 New Dongo'la, 399 

Mount'rath, 182 Nas'sau, 290; 402 — Forest, 95; 129 

Mount's 6., 100 Natal', 406 , N«wfound'iand, 424 

Moume wt«., 192 Nat'chez, 438 New Gran'ada, 472 

Mourzotik', 396 Naumburg, 293 — Guatema'la, 458 

Mow'naLea, 490 ^ Nauplia(wfl*p^c-a),273| Giiin'ea, 488 

Mozambique (.fteci/), Nauvoo (na-uoo'), 443 — Gal'loway, 160 

404 ; cK 392 Nav'an, 178 — Hamp'shire. 429 

Mualitch, 343 Navari'no, 273 — Ireland, 491 

Mulba^en ^^7 Navarre (‘Var^h 252 New Jer'sey, 432 

Mulhouse, 302 Naze, 76 ; e. 73 — Lein'ster w., 489 

Mull t., 147 Neagh L, 196 New'market, 116 

Mulla'via, 393 Neath, 122 New Mex'ico, 451 

Mullingar', 183 Nebras'ka, 447 ; 448 — Mun'ster i., 489 

Mu'nich ^moo ), 299 Neck'ar n, 301 — Or'leans, 439 

Mun'ster, 184 Nedj'ed, 351 New Plymouth, 489 

Munster 29S Ne'gro c., 392 New'port, 96; 4.30 ; 441 

Murcia(wor-tJU-a)|249| Ne'gropont w., 272 New Prov'idence, 462 
MuPitz 303 Neilgher'ry 7/1., 371 N^ry, 174 

Murray r„484 Neisse (wiV -//djr., 303 New South Wales 

Murri, 362 , 292 485 

Murrum'bidgeer., 484| Nel'son, 489; r. 413 Santan'der, 456 

Murviedro (moor-W- Ne'nagh, 187 Strel'itz, 297 

d-(2ro), 253 Nepaul', 370 Taran'aki, 489 

Muscat', 361 Nertohinsk', 387 New' town, 120 

Mus'selWrgh, 157 Nerbud'da r., 372 Newtownards', 174 

Mysore 369 Ness l.y 166 New Ulster i., 489 

Myt'ilene, 345 Neth'erlands, 308 York. 431 ; 449 

Neufchatcau (-^X 244 West’minster, 423 

Naas (nds), 181 ' Neufohatel', 333 Zealand (ze'<), 488 

Nablous', 348 Neusatz (notH 286 Niag'ara, 421 

Nagasak'i, 386 Neu'siedler'See, 69 Nicara'gua, 459; I 417 

Nagpoor (-uoor'-), 362j Ne'va r., 328 Nice 24 J 

Naiu Fort, Neva'da, 448 Nicolw' ts., 374 

Nairn, 149 Neyers (nd-uer'), 233 Nicolaiev', 327 

Namur, (na^-moor^),. Ne'vis »«., 461 Nico'sia, 844 

807 Newha'ven,94} 130 Nie'men r. , 69 ; 327 

Nan'cy, 244 New Al'bany, 442 * Nieuport (wi'-pdrt),805 

Nanking', 380 New'ark, Ui ; 432 Nieyre (ne'-u'cr), 263 ^ 

Nan^chai^, 381 New Bed'ford, 430 Nigger r.; .^98 

Nantes (aatimOi 230 New'bern, 435 Nigri'tia, 408 

Kant'wich, 89 New Am'eterdam, 478 Nip ni Novgorod, 823 
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Niler^ 392 
Nim'egiien, 311 

Nin’eveh (-w), 346 
Xing-po', 830 , 

Xiplion^i. (ni'/on') 339i 
Nip'issing It 417 
Xismes {neem), 23S 
Kith r., 159 

m 

Xogafc r., 67 
Nogent ('Zhan% 22^1 
Xoirmoutier t., {uwa- 
raO‘te dr)* 24? 

Xoia, 269 
NontrSn*, 239 
Nordf 226 
Nord'lingen. 300 
Nore r.. 195 ; 213 
Xor'folk, 89; 434; 442| 
Xor'folfe I., 218 
No'rio Alps, 61 
Xorr'koping (•hu}H-) 
315 

Nor'mandy, 220 
Norr^laud, 315 
Northamp'too, 114 ; 

430 « 

North America, 409 

Bei/wick 

158 

Cbaonel, 169 

Esk. 164 

FOreland <?., 61 

Ger'many, 289 

HoVland, 309 

Sea, 59 

Shields, 79 

Tyne, 163 

Northum'berland, 78 
N W* Provinces, 360 
North Vicb, 89 
Norway, 816 
Norwich, 89 ; 481 
Nossi-B^ 408 
Not^tbgham* 110 
NovaSoo'tia, 421 
NovaZem'bla, 828 
Nov'gorod, 82$ 

No'vi, 265 ; 278 
Noyan^ 224 ’ 


Nu'bU, 339 
Nu'remburg (ftoo-rdwi- 
300 

Oak'ham. 110 
Oakland, 448 
O'asiB, 396 ^ 

Oaxa'ca, 456 
O' ban, 154 

388; n, 388 
Obwal'den, 332 
Oceania. 478 
O'chill Hills (-H//). 162 
Ock'er n, 67. 

Oco'nee, 436 • 

O'deusee (-Ad), 813 
O'deuwald w., 802 
O'der n, 67 
Odes'sa, 826 
Oesel ip*-sd) i., 822 
Offenbach, 301 
Og'densburg, 432 
OgUo (o'ly6) T.t 27 1 
Ohi'o r., 416; 44 1 
Oise {woiz)t 224 
O'ka r., 64 
Ok'ee-Cho'bee, 416 
Okhotsk' s.j 387 
Gland u, 817 
Old' castle, 178 
Ordetiburg, 297 
Old'hara, 88 
O’lCrOu' i, 231 
Olmiitz', 281 
Ol'iiey t., 113 
0 lonetz, 328 
Olot', 258 
Olteii (d(-),332 
Oltenitza, 279 
Olym'pia, 449 
O'magh (-mall), 176 
Omaha 446 

Oman', 851 
Ombro'ne (-nd) r . , 'iCSj 
Onio'a, 459 
Omsk, 386 
0»ic'ga r., 32K; I 68 
Onta'no/., 417 
Oor'ga, 884 
Oot'y, 868 
O'phir m., UO 


Oporto 201 

OPange 242 
OPange n, 893 
OPange R. State, 406 
Ore'bro, 818 
Orthe2(-(d),2^ 

Oran', 395 
Ore'bro, 318 
Or'cg«)n, 448 
O'rtsnbnrg, 827 
Or'fa (dr), 345 
Orihue'la, 253 
Orino'co r., 468 
Oris'sa, 359 
Orista'no, 271 
Ork'ney »#., 145 
Orleanais 221 

Orleans (dr-Zd-an), 233 
Or'mus; 338 
Or'ne (drn), 229 
Oron'tea n, $46 
Orso'va, 287 
Osborne, 96 
Os'uabruck. 295 
OsU'awa, 420 
Osh'kosb, 443 
Ostend',*!*'^ 

Os'tfa, 270 
Oswcs'try, 104’ 
Oswe'go, 432 
Ota' go. 489 
Otahei'ta t., 491 
Otran'to, 60 ; 269 
Ot'tawa, 420 ; r., 414 
Oudh, 361 
Ouiias'sutai, 384 
OudenaPdof-day), 805 
Ourthe (or'*(a) r,, 301 
Over-Klak'kee i,, 808 
Over-Yssel (*Ulsel),BU 
Ovie'do, 250 
Owhyhee *. (•Ae'), 490 
Ox'ford. 118 
Ozark' m,, 418 

Pacific boean, 20 
Pad’stow, 100 
Pa'dua, 267 
Pains'wick, 102 
Fais1cy> IH 
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PaUmbatig', 479 
Palencia 251 

Paler'mo, 270 
Palk^s 8L, 373 
Pal'Dia, 256 
Pal'maf^ 257 
Pal'meratoQ, 486 
Pa'loB, 264 
Purtee L, 385 
Pamplo'na, 262 
IV mir (pam ~ roof, and 
ycr= earth), 357 
Panama', 472 
Panthay', 879 
Pa'pal States, 269 
Pap'ua i, (•pO‘a)f 488 
Pa^i'a, 471 

Pcira^rnay {gwa\ 476 
Paramaribo, 478 
Parahy'ba, 471 
Paramat'ta, 485 
Parau'a, 470 
Parim^ wi., 467 
Par'is, 228 
Par'ma, 267 ^ 

Pa'ros 

Par'sonstowIJj 182P ' 
PaB'co, 473 

Pas-de-OalaU {pahde- 
1caV-a\ 226 
Pas'sau (-ww), 300 
Patago'nia, 475 
Patape'diao r,, 418 
Patay', 233 
PaVerson, 432 
l^atkoi' m., 378 
Pat'mos t., 345 
Pat'iia, 360 
Pat'ras, 273 
Pan (p6\ 241 
Pa'via, 266 
Pax'o t., 266 
Peace r,, 426 
Peoh'ili, 379 
Pedi'a r., 881 
Peeblea (ipT-), 1«3 
Peel, 128; 

Pegu {pt-go% 876 
;Peiho n, 381 
Peipua 6^9 

Peking 880 


Pelew' ia, 490 
Pel'la, 407 
Pem'ba t., 404 
Pem'biua, 423 
Pem'broke, 12P 
Penang' t., 378 
Pen'ifliie tn., 127 
P<‘nnaylva'nia, 433 
Pen'rith, 80 
Pensaco'la, 437 
Pent'land Firth, 144 
Pentland Hills, 157 
Pen'za, 327 * 

Penzance (-raiw'), 100 
Peo'ria, 443 
P6rak', 377 
Pe'r$kop, 327 
Perigueux (•gtukiif), 239 
Pe'rim 352 
Perm, 327 
Pernambu'co, 471 
Perouse (-otts), 338 
Perpignan {-pen-yajig*)f 
242 

PePeia, 352 ; y., 338 
Perth, 161 
Peru', 473 
Peru'gia, 268 
reschiera(-it5-a'-rcf),267 
Pesh'awur, 362 
Pesth {p€8t)f 285 
Petcho'ra r., 32« 
Pe'terborougb, 114 
Pe'terhead, 150 
Pe'tersburg, 435 
Peterwardein, 287 
Petropaulov'eki, 387 
Petro'leum, 455 
Phale'burg, 302 
Philadelphia, 433 
Philip'piiie is., 481 
Philippop'olis, 276 
Philipnl'ie, 395 
PhiPipstown, 183 
Piaceu'za {-bhdn * ), 26j 
Pio'ardy, 220 
Pico (p4-) m., 407 * 
Piedmont {pe-a-in$n), 
264 

Pietermarltz'burg, 406 
Pil'sen, 284 


Pinos' i, 461 
Pi'sa, 268 
Pi'tea, 315 
Pitte'burg, 433 
PJas'sy, 359 
Plat'ten-See, 69 
Platts'burg, 432 
Plau'en 803 
Plin'limmon, 127 
Plock, 305 

Plymouth (p7iW-), 99 
P%r., 65 

Point-de-Gal'le, 373 
Pointe-k-Pitre, 461 
Poitiers ( ptea-te-ar^) , 

230 

Poitou {pvxt^U/}, 220 
I Po'la, 285 
Po'laud, 321 
Polotsk', 325 
Pollockshawa', 154 
Polyue'sia, 491 
Pomera'nia, 299 
Pomo'na, 146 
PondichePry, 371 
Ponta Delga'da, 407 
Pt>ntarlier', 237 
Pil^iteve'dra, 250 
Pi»ntiue Marshes, 269 
Pon'typool, 103 
Poole, 98 

I’oonah (poo'-noA), 365 
Popayan', 472 
Popocii'tapetl m., 457 
Port-au -Prince, 462 

. Blair, 873 

- Eliz'abeth, 406 

- Louis, , 408 
Portadowu', 174 
Portar'lington, 182 
Port Qlas'gow, 154 
Port Hope, 420 
Port'land, 98 ; 442 1 

448 ; 449 
Portlaw', 185 
Portobel'lo, 157 ; 472 
Porti'ci (•(Ae), 269 k 
Poctmahon'^, 256 ^ 
Porto Pra'ya, 407 

Sau'to, 407 

Port Pat'riok, 160 
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Fori; Phil'ip, 483 

St Julian, 476 

Port8ea(-W), 149 
Porta'moutli, 95; 4.'J4 
441 

Portree (-<re'), 167 
Port Repub^licao, 46 1 
Portrush', 173 
Por'tugal, 260 
Port Said, 398 
Port Victoria, 409 

of S[*iiiu, 465 f 

Washita, 452 

Po'sen, 291 
Po'ti, 38S 
Poto'ixiac n, 452 
Poto'si, 474 
Pots'dam, 292 
Pot8chef'*8trom, 407 
Potleries, lo5 
Poughkeepsie {pd-kep* 
9e\ 432 

Poyaug'*hon, 382 
Prah n, 402 
Praghe (irt'aig), 284 
Pre'gel n, 303 .. 
Pres'burg, 286 
Pres'cott, 86 ; 451 
Pres'teign, 123 
Pres' ton, 87 
Prince PMward i., 424 
'^Prince of Wales i, 376 
Prip'et, 64 
Pril^as, 238 
Prome, 376 
Pros'na r., 325 
Provence (•aana’), 222 
Prov'idence, 480 
Prijs'ida, 290 
PrUth r.f 280 
Pue'bla, 456 
PuePto Prin'ci}>e, 463 
PaePto Ki'co, 461 
Pulta'ray 824 
Palto'wa, 322 
Pttltusk^ 826 
Pttnjab^ 361 
Ptt'no, 474 , 

Pnn'ta Are^nafl^ 460^ 475| 
ilis'ata, 285 
Put'biis, 202 


Puy-de^Sancy (nwcOi 
245 

Puy-de-Dome, 285 
Py Pences (•nces)m, 62! 
Pyrenees (Hautes) (A5-) 
210 ‘ 

(Basses), 242 

Quadrilat'eral, the, 267 
Qhang'tung', 879 
Quang-se’, 879 
Quaa'tocjk killst 127 
Quatre-bra8(iaPr*5ra/i) 
506 

Quel)ec', 420 
Q. Charlotte (t. ), 
411 

Queen’s county, 182 
Queeiis'land, 487 
Qat'euH't<»wu, 185; 405 
Quereta'ro, 456 
Qinberon {ke-hd-T&n‘) 

5, 229 

Quickjock', 816 
Qiiillimane (-ma'-»a), 
404 

QuilOn', 369 
Quim'per, 229 
Quito (Ac*)# 478 
QuoPra n, 893 

Raab, 286; n 28r> 
Ra'bat (-5a), 394 
llab'ba, 401 
Rad'nor, 123 
Ragu'sa, 286 
Raj|)oota'na, 868 
Rareigh, 435 
UamlTlies, 806 
liam'sey, 123 
Kams'gate, 92 
Kau'ders, 313 
Rangoon', 876 
Rapal'lo^ 265 
Raphoe (/o'), 171 
RathgaP, 179 
Kathlin' 198 
Rathmines(*i??lnP), 1791 
Ratisbon, 800 
Kavee (-»P) r., 840 
Raven'na, 267 
Eear^ 10$ 


Reading (red*-), 96 *,483 
Red'ditch, 107 
Red /fiver, 416 . 

Red sea, 837 
R6 {ray) t., 247 
Refraction, 34 
Eeg'gio, 267 ; 269 
Reigate fr»'-|/ate), 91 
Reykja'vik, 314 
Renfrew', 154 
Rennes (rdu), 230 
Resht, 358 
tUtheV, 226 
Re'timd, 279 
Reus {i'oiH) g,, 252 
Rev'el, 322 
Rheims 227 

Rhine Prov., 293 
Khide r., 66 > 

Rhode i., 480 ' 

Rhodes {rhikiz), 345 
Rho'dez, 240 
Rhone, 235 ; n, 65 
Rhyl, 118 
Rib'blen, 86 
Rich'mond, 91: 426>84 
R’co litdvo, 407 
Rie'sen^Gebirg'e. 296 
Ri'ga, 822 j g,, 821 
Rimi'ni, 267 
Kip'on, 84 

Rio Colora'do, r., 453 

— de-la-Pla'ta n, 469 

— Orande*del»Norte 
(rP-5-^ra»P-d4*de^-y, 
r., 452 

— Grande, 400 

— Janei'ro, 470 
liio'tn, 2£|4 
Richbill', 174 ' 
Road'towti, 461 * 
Eoanne (-an'), 285 
RoolPdale , $7 . 
Bochelort (rd$b*/dr% 

282 

Rooh«Ue jf), 363 
Roel^eyter, 96 1 433 
487 

Rocky m.. 419 
Rocnii* (.krm), S96 
JU>d(»'6(V870 . 
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‘Bod'rigaez, 408 
■,Boe8kude(r<x»i-ii!er-</<l) 
818 

Rokelle {^kd’) r., 400 
Homa'gna, 44 
Home, 2i4 ; 4;3’2 
Rom'ney, 93 
Ronne (rm^-na), 213 
^Roper, 484 
Ko'raas, 317 
Koscom'mon, 101 
Kuremonde', 310 
Roset'ta, 308 
Ross, 148 
Ros'tock, 297 
Rostov i-tof), 326 
Roscrea {‘Cray)t 18S 
Rothsay', 154 
Rothcrr.tOS; 112 
Roth'erham, 85 
Rot'terd»m, 309 
Rouen' 22 

Rouma'nia, 278 
Koume'lia, 275 

UoussillOii', 222 ^ 

llox'burg, JajO 
Rozanio, 47^ • 

Ru'dolstadt, 297 
Ru'gen t., 303 
lUig'by, 108 
Rum i., 147 
Uu'pcrt's Land, 422 
Rus'sia, 318 
Riistchuk', 65; 278 
Rus'zta, 285 
Ruth'in, 110 
Rutland, 110 
Hyde, 96 

Shale (zaV-U) r., 67 ; 
203 

Saane r., 335 

Saar'bruck, 294 . 
Saar' -Louis, 294 
• Sabiencerio {-aheU) i., 
286 

Saokatoo', 403 
Saoramen'to, 448 ; r., 
413 

Sad'dlewortb, 84 
tSaghalien i, 338; 88! 


Saguenay' r., 425 
Saiia'ra, 307 
Said («ay'*tV/), 398 
Saigong', 378 
Saima'7., 7^ 

Sal'aga, 402 
Sala^n'ca, 256 
Salam'bria r., 275 
Salamis, 274 
Saldan'ha 5,, 391 ; 40 
Salem, 448 
Sale, 486 
Saler'no p , 271 
Sal'ford, 86 
Salines {aal-ine’), 14 1 
Sal'ins, 236 
Salisbury (aafo'-), 97 
Saloui'ka, 276 
Sals'bach, 301 
Salt' coats, 155 
Salt Lake City, 450 
Sal'uen r., 378 
Salz'burg, 283 
Sama'ra, 327 
Samarang', 479 
Samar'cand, 385 
Sam'bre r., 307 
Saniothra'ki t., 279 
Sam'so t., 345 
Sam'jire, 37^1 
San Anto'nio, 440 

— Cribt'oval i., 402 

— Cloud, 224 

— Domin'go, 464 

— Francis'co, 448 

— Francisco r., 468 

— Jo84 (ho-), 460 

— Ju'an r., 459 ; 1.415? 

— Ju'an, 461 

— Lu'car, 254 

— Luis, 456 
f— Mari'no, 272 

Mathi'as <7., 466 

— Salvador, 403-58>7i 

Sa'ua, 861 
Sandalwood t., 480 
Sand' hurst, 486 ^ 

Sand'ringkam, 89 
Sandus'kv, 442 
Sand'wich U, 490 
SangaF $t., 338 


San'ffuir is., 482 
San Redro, 47 1 
Sanpoo' r., 372 
San'serre, 234 
San'ta CVuz, 267 ; 474 ; 
t., 462 

San'ta Fe', 451 ; 472 
San'ta Maiir'a i., 273 
Santan'der, 251; r., 412 
\ SantaVem, 261 
! San'ta AlaFta, 472 
; Santee' r., 4 12 
Santia'go, 406 ; 475 ; 

{ r., 467; i., 407 

I Santos, 471 
‘ Saone (sOn), 236 
Saone-et-Loire, 236 
Saragos'sa, 262 
Sarato'ga, 432 
Saratov', 327 
Sarawak', 480 
Sarawan', 355 
Sari (*rc'), 353 
Sarep'ta, 327 
Sardi'Dia, 270, i*, 270 
Sargas'ao sea, 31) 

Sark i., 124 
SaFnia. 426 
Sarthe (sar'-te), 231 
SrvskatcUewaii r., 4-6 
Sassa'ri, 271 
Satta'ra, 365 
Saumur (sO-moor'), 231 
Sautpoo'ra w., 367 
Savan'nab, 436 1 r., 452 
Save {sah vay) r., 287 
Savo'ua, 266 
Savoy', 223 ; 243 
Saxe-Alten'burg, 297 

Co' burg^Goth'a, 2 V ? 

Wei'mar, 297 

Saxmund'ham, 138 
Sax'ony, 296 
j Sax'ony, Prus'sian, 293 
I Scafell' m., 79 
Scham, 847 
Scandina'via, 314 
Scar'borough, 85 ; 401 
Sdhim'la, 278 
Schaum'burg-Lip'pe,298 
Schem'nitz, 286 ; 2^ 
33 
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Sohwer'iner^., 303 
SchafiHau'sen, 330 
Schon'briinn, 282 
Schnec'tady, 432 
Scheldt r., 307 
SchlesVig-florstein. 

295 

Schwartz, 298 
Schwer’in, 297 
Schwitz {schvatz'^, 331 
Scotland, 143 
Scii'tari, 227 ; 343 
Scil'ly w., 125 ; 135 
Scinde, 366 
Sci'o 345 
Scran' ton, 43" 
Sebas'topol, 3Jd 
Se'bu, 393 
Sedan', 226 
Sc'go, 403 
Sego'via, 251 
Seme (.?«<«), 223 ; r,, 66 
Seine- Inferieure, 227 
Seine-et-Marne, 220 
Seine-et-Oisc, 224 
Seistan', 356 
Selan'gan, 482 
Selen'ga, 384 
Sel'kirk, 159 ' 

Sel'sea Bill, 76 
Sel'wood, 179 
Semen'dria, 278 
Sem'lin, 287 
Sem'pacb, 312 
Sens (san), 236 
Sen'a, 404 
Senaar', 399 
Senegal' r., 393 
Senegam'bia. 400 
Senne (sdn), 306 
Serampore 359 

Se'reth n, 65 ; 280 
Serinagur', 370 
Seringapatam', 369 
Ser'via. 278 
Setu'bal, 262 
Sev'em r., 188 ; 425 
SeviWe, 254 
Sevres (sdvr)^ 230 ^ 
Sewestan', 350 
Seychel'les w,, 409 
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Sezanne (-an'). 227 
Shaftesbury (ihajW-), 
98 

Shangan'ny, 403 
Shang'hai, 380 
Shan’ non •.%, 196 
Shark 5.. 483 « 
Shat-el-Ar'ab r., 349 
Sheemess', 92 
Shef'deld, 84 
Shen'di, 399 
Shep'pey i., 92 
Sher'ki, 345 
Sher'wood, 11 1 
Shet'land is., 146 
Shields, 79 
Shiraz', 854; 1. 355 
Sho'a, 400 
Shoeburyness', 76 
Shrews'bury, 104 
Shrop'shire, 104 
Shus'ter, 354 
Siak' 479 
Siam', 377 
Sibe'ria, 386 
Sic'ily i„ 270 
Si'don, 348 
Sie'na, 268 
Sier'ra Blan'co, 413 

d’Estrel'la, 257 

Leo'ne, 401 

- Ma'dre m., 413 

— Neva'da mts., 
257 ; 412 

— deMore'na, 257; 

— de Tole'do, 257 1 
• Co'bre w., 462 

Signia'riugeo, 294 
Si-g'nan, 881 
Si-hou' L, 382 
Sik-him', 864 
Sikok' I., 389 
Sile'sia, 284 
Silis'tria, 278 
SiVjan, 817 
Sim'birsk, 817 
S^fe'ropol, 826 
Srnion's Town, 405 
Simpson r,, 425 
Si'nai m., 851 
Singapor'e (-pdr), 876 


Sin-ling', 361 
Si'on, 883 
Siout' (see-), 398 
Sit'ka, 452 
Siwah', 398 
Skal'wit, 314 
Skag'er Back 5S 
Skaw c., 60 
Sker'ries, 179 
Skibbereen', 186 
Skortland, 490 
Skye I., 147 
Sla'neyr., 195 
Slave i, 417 
Slaves, 380 
Sleat sound, 144 
Slieve Don'ard, 192 
Slieve Bloom tn., 193 
Sli'go, 190 
Slyne head, 169 
Smolensk* 323 
Smyr'na, 842 
Snafell', 128 
Snake r., 453 
Snow'donm*, 127 
SUow'y m., 405 
Sq9i'e%»<i., 491 
Soco'tra t., 409 
Sofa'la, 404 

Soissons {stood •sm), 223 
Soleure (-toor'), 832 
So'lent, the, 76 
Solferi'no, 266 
Sol'ler, 266 
Sol'way/r., 186 
Som'ersetshire, 101 
Somme («wi), 225 ; r.» 

248 

Sooloo (-low') is., iTX 
Sophi'a, 278 
Sora'ta nk, 467. 

So'ria, 268 
Sorrento, 269' 

Soudan', 402 
Sound, the, 68 , ' 

Sourabay'a, 470 
South America, 466' 
Southamp'ton, 96 
South Caroli'na, 436, 

Esk, 164 

— Hol'land, 808 
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South Shields, 81 
Southland, 491 
Sow r., 106 
Spain, 249 
Spalat'o, 286 
Spal'ding,^10 
Spanish Town, 4G1 
Spen'cer 483 
Spezzia (spetzf-), 2C5 
Spires, 300 | 

Spithead', 76. 
Spitzber'gen, 828 ' 

Splu'gen, 880 ] 

Spora'des (-dez), 273 j 

Spree r., 491 ' 

Spring'field, 430 ; 413 | 

Squilla'ce (-cAa) ff,, dO 
St. Abbs /i., 143 
~ Albans (awV-)^ 112 

— An'drews, 167 

— An'thony, 445 

— As'aph, 118 

— Aulxin, 124 

— August'ine, 437 

— Aus'tell, 101 

— Bartholomew f.,465 

— Bees A, 76^ • 

— Brieuc *229 

— Bride’s 6., 76 

— Chris'topW i., 461 

— Clair 416 

— • Claude, 237; 491 

— Croix r., 428 ; 447 

— Da'vid’s /*., 76 

— Den'is, 224 ; 408 

— Domin’go i, 464 

— Ellas 416 

— Es'prit, 241 

— Etienne (-<t-sn'),286 

— Eusta'tius I., 461 
^ Gall, 880 

— George, 106 ; 465 

— Geu'dens, 288 

— Girons', 242 

— Helen’s, 87 

— • Hele'na i, 409 

— Helier, 124 
John’s, 421; 424; 4;;7 

— John 467; r., 

428 

— Joseph, 44A 
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1 St. Law'rence g., 411 ; 
r,, 414 

j — Louis (loo-), 401-44 
I — Lu'cia t., 461-77 
i — Low, 228^ 

• — Ma'lo, 23a 

* — Margin i., 461 

I - Mary’s, 125; 408-37 
' — Michael m., 223 ; 
407 

— Manr'ice r., 425 

— Neot's, 115 

— O'mcr, 225 * 

— Paul, 408 ; 445 

— ,, de-Loan'da, 403 

— Pe'tersburg, 322 

— Pierre (pc-dr'l, 124 

— Pierre t., 424 

— Peters, 446 

— Quen'tin, 225 

— Sebas'tian, 251 

— Ser'van, 230 

— Thora'as i.,421 ; 461 

— Valery, 226 

— Vin'cont g,, 483 ; i, 
407 

Stafford, 105 
Staines, 117 
Stamboul, 276 
Stanley, 478 
Stanovoi m., 888 
Stanz, 332 
Stavan'ger, 317 
Stavropol, 888 
Stek'in r., 425 
Stellonbosb, 405 
Stelvio, 287 
Steppes, 827 
Stet'tin, 292 
Stet'tiner-Haff, 308 
Stew'art t., 489 
Stey'er (««•), 282 
Stillwater, 447 
Stir'ling, 168 
Stock'holm, 815 
Stock'port, 88 
Stook'ton, 81 5 4UJ 
Stoke, 106 
Stonehenge, 95 
Stoneha'vcn, 150 
Sto'ren, 318 


StoPnoway, 147 
Stour'bndge, 107 
Stourr., 90 ; 106 ; 181 
Stow, 103 

Strabanc f-han'), 176 
Straits Settlemts., 376 
Stralsund, 292 
Strang' ford 198 

Stras'burg, 302 
Strafford, 108 
Strombo'li m., 271 
Strqginess', 146 
Strom'soe ( so), 314 
Stroud, 102 
Stru'mar., 280 
Stutt'gart, 300 
Sty'ria, 282 
Sucho'na r., 07 
Sud'bury, 90 
Sudet'ic m., 87 
Suez', 398 
Suez' Canal , 337 
Suir (shure) r., 196 
Suffolk, 81) 

Saliman' m,, 856 
Suma'tra i., 479 
Sumba'wa i., 479 
> Sunida t., 478 
j Sund'erland, 81 
; Sundwall, 315 
j Supe'rior i., 417 
I Susquehan'na r., 452 
; Suraf, 366 
1 SuPrey, 91 
'Sii'sa, 265 ; 396 
Sus'sex, 93 
Suth'erland, 110 
Sut'lej r., 340 
Svir r., 321 
Swale r.,92 ; 131 
Swan r., 485 
Swan'sea, 122 
Swea'borg, 324 
Swe'den, 314 
Sweet r., 401 
Swilly L, 169 
i| Swin'don, 97 
‘ Swinemnn'de, 292 
• SwitMeriand, 329 
I Swords, 179 
I Syd'ney, 485 
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«y'ra, 274; 346 
Syr^icuse, 270 ; 432 
Syn'a, 346 
Sylt, 303 
Sze'gedm, 286 

Taban' r., 280 
Ta'ble m., 404 ; h., 40 j 
Tabriz', 353 
Ta'gua r., 66 
Tahi ti is , 401 
Tain, 148 , 

Taitong', 381 
'rai-yuen', 381 
'J'alave'ra, 255 
Tale' -Sap 377 

Tallahas'see, 437 
Ta'raarr., 133 ; 487 
Tainatave', 408 
Tampi'co, 456 
Tam' worth, 106 
Ta'na r., 317 
'I'ana'ra r., 271 
'I’ancleragee', 174 
raganro^, 326 
Tangan'yika / , 392 
Tan'giers, 394 
Tanjore (-tfr), 372 ^ 
Taii'rus w., 354 
Tapajos r. (pah'mjd,^), 
469 

Taptee' r., 372 
Taran'to, 269 ; g,, 60 
Tararo (-rar';, 235 
Tarbes ('bay'), 241 
Tari'fa, 254 
Tari'ja, 474 
Tarn, 16 ; 839 
Tarn-et'Garonne, 239 
I'arrago'na, 252 
Tar'tary g., 338 
Tartary Indep., 286 
Tashkend', 385 
Tasma'nia u, 484 
Tassisau'don, 370 
Tat'ta, 307 
Tatung', 381 
Taun'ton, 101; 430 
Tawe r., 132 ^ 

Tay r., 163 
Tchad 7, 302 
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Tcbemavo'da, 280 
Tees r., 131 
Teheran', 353 
Tehuantepec', 455 
I rein-T8m\ 380 
; Temesvaf 286 
Tempe, 276 • 

Templemore (-w6r),lS8| 
Ten'by, 121 
Ten'chebray (•a/te*)»22y 
Tenasse'rim, 376 
Tcneriffe (-cc/), 257 
Ten'gri 885 
Tennessee' n, 416; 440 
Ten'sift, 393 
Ter'ek. 328 
Ter'nate, 481 
I Terraci'na, 270 
Tercei'ra, 406 
Terraiio'va, 271 
I'ea'sin, 334 
Test n, 94 
Tetuan', 394 
Tete 404 

Tex' as, 439 
'rex'el I., 309 
Tewkesbury {takes’* 

ber^ry), 103 
Thames r., 131 ; 423 . 

489 

Than'eti., 92 
Tha'sdi,, 279 
Thet'ford, *89 
Tluiiss r. {tU)t 65 
Thes'saly, 276 
Thian Shan' m,, 385 
Thibet', 384 
Tbiel m r., 335 
Thiers (J'e-dr'), 235 
Thionville {te-ony- rUt! 

302 

Thorn (Wru), 291 
Thom'astown, 181 
Three Rivera, 421 
Thros'tan m,, 193 
'Thur r., 330 
Thurin'ger-Wald, 303 
’Thur'io, 147 
Tbur'les, 188 
Ti'ber r., 65 ; 271 
'rierra*del*Fuego t., 466 


Tibe'rias l„ 350 
Tici'no r. 

265 ; 335 
Tif'lis, 388 
Tigr6, 399 
Ti'gris r., 349 
Timbuctoo', 403 
Ti'mor 480 
Tippera'ry, 187 
Titica'ca I, 470 
Tiumen ((y-oo-), 387 
Tiv'erton, 100 
Tiv'oli, 3^ 

TIem'cen, 395 
'I’oba'go I., 461 
Tobolsk', 386 
Tober'mory, 147 
To'kat, 843 
Tokay', 386 
TO'Koi'(<Ae eastern capii 
ial), 390 

Tole'do, 255; 442 
Tomsk, 386 
Tong- ting' 4, 382 
'ron'ning\ 296 
'8t>oquin (*kee7i’), 338 
Top'Jit3!><i'84 
Tope'ka, 447 
Tor'jok, 323 
rorquay', 100 
Torto'sa, 252 
'rorne'a, 324 ; 317 

Toron'to, 420 
Tor'rens L, 483 
Tor'ridge r., 132 
Torto'la t., 464 
Tortu'ga 462 
Totnes, 100 
Toul, 244 
Toulon', 243 
Tottlous'^ 239 
'Touraine (-am'), 221 
Toumay', 3o5 
Toumen^Kiaug' r., 383 
Tours, 232 
Towy r., 121 
Trafal'gar, 259 
TraW, 186 ‘ 
Tranquebar', 868 
Trans-Oauca'sia^ 887 
Trans-Va^, 406 
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Transylva'nia, 286 
'Vrapan'i, 270 
IVavancore (-ctfr*), SGI 
Trave r, 298 
Travemnn'de, 298 
Trav'nik, «77 
Traz'oz-Mon'tes, 261 
Traun, 287 
Tre'bia r., 271 
Trebizond', .^44 
Tredegar, 104 
Trent, 283 ; r., 131 
Tren'ton, 432 
Trbves, 294 
Tri'eate (-€«0> ^83 
Trichinop'oly, 367 
Trim, 178 
Trin'ity r., 452 
TrincomaW, 373 
Trinidad', 461 
Trip'oli, 348 ; 396 
Trivandrum', 369 
Tromsoe 317 
TroVbridge, 97 
Troy, 481 ^ 

Troyes (-ay-^ ,^227 
Trond'hjem, 817 • 

Trop'pau, 284 
Tumlooog, 364 
Tni'ro, 100 
Truxil'lo, 469 ; 474 
Tu'am, 189 
Tubingen, 801 
Tuo'son, 451 * 

Tucu'roan, 476 
Tude'la, 262 
Tullamore(-Tn<5r'), 182 
Tulle (iul), 234 
Tul'low, 181 
Tula> or Toula^ 823 
Tulsk, 191 
Tu'nis, 895 
Tunbridge, 187 
Tun'jar.» 280; 472 
Tunstall, 138 
Turin', 264 
Turkestan', 885 
Turikey, 275; 341 
Turkish Arabia, 850 
Turk Im 465 
'Tumhout 806 


Tus'eany, 268 
, Tver {tvdr\ 823 
! Twelve Pins, 198 
Tweed r., 76 ; 78 
Tynemouth 79 
Tyne 130 
Tyrol', 282 
Tyrone {'r0n% 175 

Uji'ji, 405 
Udong», 377 
Ulles' water i, 133 , 
Ulm, 301 
Ulrumt'si, 888 
Ul'ster, 170 
Ul'verston, 88 
Um'bria, 268 
Ume'a, 315 
United Kingdt>m, 73 
United States, 426 
Unat i., 146 
Unterwal'den, 331 
Unyo'ro, 404 
Up'pingham, 110 
Upsa'la, 815 
U'ralf., 63; 328 
Uralm., 62 
Uralsk', 327 
Urbi'no, 268 
Urer.,84 
U'ri, 331 

Ur'uguav, 477 ; r., 479 
Urumi'ah, 353 
Urumiah 355 
U'sedom t.(do- 2 a-), 30.- 
Ushant' t., 246 
Usk r., 138 
Utaca'mund, 368 
U'tah, 450 
U'tica, 432 
Utrecht', 310 
Ux'bridge, 117 
Uzun r,, 355 

Vaal r., 405 
Vadutz,' 801 
Val Trav'ers, 333 
Valparai'so, 476 
Varais (-oy), 383 
Valdai (-di') , 819-22 
Valdiv'ia. 475 


Valence (-ctws'); 237 
Valen'cia, 255 
Valencien'nes, 226 
Valen'tia, i., 199 
Valet'ta, 272 
Valladolid', 251 
Val'my,227 
Van I, 349 ; t 345 
Van Btt'ren, 440 
Vancou'ver i., 4*23*49 
Vannee ivahn), 229 
Vaf, 242 ; r. 246 
Var'dar r., 280 
Varina, 278 

• Vas'sy, 227 

! Vau'eiuse {vd-), 242 
i Vaud 333 
! Vegetable Zones, 49 
Vello're, 867 

• Venan'go, 

i Vent'nor, 96 
, VendCme, 232 
I Vendee, 230 
j Vene'tia, 266 
Venezue'la, 471 
Ven'ice, 266 
Ve'ra Crnz, 456 
Vef'bas, 280 
Verde, Cape, w., 406 
Vercelli (shel’-), 265 
Verdun', 244 
Verme'jo r., 469 
Vermont', 429 
Vero'na r., 64 ; 267 
Versailles (-sails'), 224 
Verviers (-ari), 306 
V erneuiV(t»er-neiil' ),2*28 
Vesoul', 236 
Vesu'vius m., 269 
Vevay', 833 
Viat'ka, 327 
Vich (necA), 253 
Vicen'za, ^7 
Vi'chy, 233 
Vicks'burg, 438 
Victo'ria, 382; 407-23* 
92 ; r 484 
Victo'ria Land, 492 
VicfiyriaNian'zal., 391 
Vien'na, 282 
Vien'ne(*fn').230 
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Vielandy 309 
Vienne (haute), 234 
Vi'go, 250 
Villa Re'al, 261 
Villa Ri'ca, 471 ; 476 
Ville fran'che, 235 
Villeneuve 
240 

Vincennes {vin^sAn'), 
224 

Vin'dhyam., 371 
Vir'dn Gorda, 461 % 
Virginia, 434 ; 400 
Virginia City, 448 
Vir'gin m., 461 
Vi'sen, 261 
Ms' tala r., 67 ; 328 
Vitebsk', 325 ‘ 

Vitto'ria, 251 
Viter'bo, 270 
Vladimir, 323 
VliSland, 309 
Vlaardingen, 48 1 
VoFga n, 63 
Volog'da, 323 
Vol'U, 402 
Voltur'no r., 271 
Voome (vOrn) w., 3 /8 
Voronetz', 323 
Vosges (vdfizh), 244 
Vouille i-iW), 23 J 

Waag r., 285 
Wag'g»Wag'ga(«wsr,?a 
w), 7 ga=much water), 
485 

Wa'gram, 282 
Waigatz (vi'-) i., 328 
Waika'to, 490 
Wairar^apa, 488 
Wftkeheld, 84 
Wakhanl 356 
Warcb4ren t., 310 
Wal'deck, 298 
Wales, :18 
WalU Walla, 449 
Wallaohia {-aif-), 279 
Wal'saU, 105 
Wal'ton, 91 ^ 

War'i, 402 
War'saw, 325 


i War'tha n, 303 
i War' wick i-rik), 107 
j War'renpoint, 174 
Ware, 112 
War'ringtpn, 87 
Wat'ford, 112 
Waterloo', 306 ; 445 
Wa'terford, 184 
Wav'eney r., 90 , 

Wax'bolm, 315 I 

Washita r., 452 I 

Wwh, the, 76 
! Wash'ington, 449, i5:; 

. Wear r., 130 j 

Weav'err., 133 
Wednesbury (trews'-), ' 
I 105 

, Wei'mir, 299 
i VVel'iesley, 376 
Wellingborough, 114 
Welsh'pool, 120 
Welland n, 131 
Wellesley Prov., 379 
I Wellington, 105 ; 48' 
i WeUs, 101 
! Wc'ner (vd-ndr) 69 
j Wen'ham 4, 430 
Wen'sum r., 89 
Wer'rar., 67 
Wesel (ira'-), 67 
We'serr., 67 
Weston-snp.-Ma're, 101 
Weat'minster, 117; 421 
Wes'tera^ 316 
West Brom'wioh, 105 
Westphalia, 293 
West Flan'ders, 305 
West In'dies, 460 
Westmeath', 183 
West'mdreland, 81 
West'port, 189 
Wet'tem, 334 
Wetter {vdtf^tdr) 4, 69 
Wetump'ka, 438 
Wex'ford, 180 
Wey r., 91 
Wey'mouth, 98 
Whale n, 425 
Wharf r,, 131 
Wheelern, 118 
Wheeling, 435 


White'h&ven, 80 
White NUer., 392 
White sea, 68 
Whit'by, 85 
Whydah’, 402 
Wick, 147 « 
Wicklow, 179 
Wid'din. 278 
Wics'baden, 295 
Wielicz'ka, 285 
Wight t., 96 
Wig'toii, 80; 160 
Wig'an, 87 
VVillam'ette r., 448 
William'stown, 4oG j 
486 

Willemstadt, 461 
Wilmington, 433 ; 435 
Wilna, 325 
Wilt'shire, 97 
Williams' por^ 433 
Windcheater, 95 
Winds, 35 * 

Wind'sor, 96s421i4S8 
Wino'm^ 445 
Win'dermm/., 134 
Wind'wwd w., 465 
Win'nipeg 423 ; 4, 4l 7 
Wiscon'sm, 443 
Wissenbnrgd, 302 
Wis'beaoh, 116 
Wis'by, 816 
Wit'ney, 114 
Wit'tenberg, 293 
With'am r., 131 
Wderth. 302 
Wolfenbuttel, 297 
Wolverhamp'ton, 105 
Wollaston L, 425 
Wollin t., 303 
Wood'stock, 114 ; 421 
Woods, L of, 417 
Woolwich (•»;), 93 
Workington, 80 
Work'sop^ 101 
Worth'ing, 94 
Worcester, lwoo^*ter\ 
106 ( 430 
Worms, 801 
WoVchishm., 425 
Wrek'iam.,104 . 
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Wrex'hain, 119 
Wuhu', 381 
Wul'ler L, 370 
Wurz'bnrg, 300 
Wurm I,, 303 
Wur'temburg, 300 
Wye rfl 87 
Wye(y)r., 112; 133 
Wy'oming, 451 
Wyre r., 87 

Xala'pa» 456 
Xaltocan 2., 457 
Xara'yes r., 470 
Xe'res, 254 
Xia'gu r., 469 

Yablonoi' mts., 389 
Yakutsk', 387 
Yam'bo, 351 
Yang' ton, 415 ; 449 
Yang' -tse-kiang' r . , 38 1 
Yaur'i. 408 
Yan' teles m., 467 
Y’^ren, 131 
Yaroslav', 64 * 

Yar'row i^.>159 - 
V'auri, 402 


Yar'iba, 402 
Yar'kand, 384 
Yar'mouth, 89 ; 96 
Ya'zoo, 438 
Yelli., 146 
Yel'low s* 357 ; r., 3S4| 
Yelk)wston6' r., 449 
Yemen', 351 
Yenese'in,; 339; 3S9 
Yeneseisk' (•ni‘sisk‘\ 
388 

Yenika'le 60 
Yes'so I., 388 * 

Yezd, 334 
Yokoham'a, 380 
Yo'la, 403 

Yom'a Dang m., 37S 
Yonne (ydn), 230 
York, 83 
York Fort, 423 
York'shire, 81 
Yough'al, 185 
Ypres (e'-pray), 305 
Ytban (ith'^an) r., 150 
Yucatan', 411 
Yukon r., 452 
Yunnan', 381 

Yu'thia(y54/iia70i 377 
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Zaan'datn, 310 
Zacate'cas, 456 
Za'gros m., 855 
Zaire r., 393 
Zambe'si r., 393 
Zamo'ra, 256 
Zamosz', 325 
Zanzibar', 409 
Zanguebar', 404 
Zanes'ville. 443 
Zan'te i, 273 
^a'ra, 286 
Zarang', 353 
Zealand, 310; t., 313 
Ze'a, 274 
Zermatt, 335 
Zeyla', 404 
Zirknitz, L, 283 
Zoul'lab, 400 
Zug (tsog\ 332 
Zu'rich L, 330 
Zur'rah 358 ’ 
Zub’phen. 311 
Zuy'der Zg6. 308 
Zuylus', 406 
Zwolle (zvoi-li), 311 
Zvoi/nik, 277 
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Abbeokuta, 402 
Aberdare, 122 
Accrington, 87 
Adamawa, 403 
Adowa, 400 
Alcantara, 255 
Alexinatz, 278 ; vi 
Alexandropol, 388 
Alma, 326 
Allah, 346 
Alston, 80 
Altrincham, 89 
Anunergau Alien, 1 
Apia, 491 
Arda r,, 230 


Ardahan, vi. 
Aspem, 282 
Ascbaifenburg, 300 
Asti, 264 
Ath, 305 
Aughnacloy, 176 
Auteui, 224 
Axum, 400 

Bacup, 87 
Bagirmi, 403 
Bainder, 342 • 

Ballinrobe, 190 
Banat, 286 
Bassano, 267 


Bath, 429 
Battleford, 422 
Baxter r,, 488 
Bayuda desert^ 307 
Bazuto, 407 
Beocles, 90 
Beja, 262 
B^oi^ 301 
Beresina r., 64 
Big Horn r., 415 
Bifiiton i«., 480 
Birmingham, 438 
Bishareen 397 
Auckland, 81 
B. Stortford, 112 
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Blackpool, 87 
Bleiberg, 283 
Blood r., 407 
Bojana r., vi. 
Bomaraund, 324 
Borgo, 286 
Botzen, 283 
Bramuni r., 371 
Brierley Hjll» 106 
Brocken #«., 293 
Buffalo r., 407 

Calder W., 168 
Cnliitzo 7., 37 1 
Canea, 279 
Caasel, 298 
Cary 483 
Cerini, 344 
Chadda r., 393 
Oheadle, 106 
Chelyuskin e., 3:]8 
Cheiolbank, ISo 
Chioggia, 267 
Chittagong, 358 
Cleves, 67, 294 
Clitberoe, 88 
Colne, 87 
Colenzo, 406 
Corrientes, 470 
Conception, 476 
Cooper r., 436 
Contcssa y., 280 
Couchiching 425 
Cowen 173 
Cushendall, 173 


Damara, 407 
Dana, 404 
Darfor, 403 
Darwin, 486 
Dawlish, 100 
Deame r., 131 
Deligrad, 278 
Derbend, 362 
Despoto m., 279 
Dhawalagiri, 370 
Dhui, 387 

Dobragora, 277 ^ 

Doaay, 226 
Douglas, 164 ; 87 

Drakenbeg m., 393 
Dnfli, 383 
Dunoon, 154 
Daren, 294 
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Eccles, 87 
Eisenach, 208 
Elche, 253 
El-JOff, 397 
El Obeid, 399- 
Elvaa, 262 * 
Epernay, 227 
Ens r., 282 
Espiohel e,, 262 
Essen, 294 
Etampes, 224 
Everest 370 
Evarfsyille, 416 


Famworth. 87 
Felix 466 
Ferghana, 389 
Ferns, 180 
Filey, 85 
Fintona, 176 
Fly r., 488 
Fogo »!., 408 
Fonseca, 412 
Foynes, 187 
Franz Josef Land, 338 
Furth, 300 


Galata, 276 
Geneva, 432 
Girvan, 155 
Glenarm, 173 
Glin, 187 
Gojam, 400 
Gondokora, 393 
Gora r., 364 
Griqnaland, 405, 407 
Griznez c., 73 


Haliez, 64 
Hellgate, 449 
Helvoetsinys, 309 
Hope Town, 405 
Hounslow, 117 
Hudson’s B, Co , , 422 
Hu^sca, 252 
Hugh Town, 125 


llchi, 384 
llkley, 134 
Imbros i., 279 
Iron Gate, 65 
Iskardo, 370 
Ismailia, 398 


{.Tarrow, 81 
I Kahristan, 356 
Kaiserslautern, 300 
Kalafat, 279 
Kam, 385 
Kawele, 404 « 

Khotan, 384 
Kei r., 406 
Keith, 149 
Kelung, 382 
Khundush, 385 
Kilbeggan, 183 
I Kilkee, 188 
I Kimberley, 405 
Kirkaldy, 152 
Elirkintilloch, 153 
KlSti, 405 
Kunduz, 356 
Klek, 277 
Koros r., 65 
Kuka, 403 
Kusizi r., 393 
Kwara, 400 
Kragojevatz vi. 

Lasta and 400 

Lauder, 15u 
Leb, 385 
Liboume, 240 
Libyan deo,, 307 
Limpopo r,, 394 
Lisnaskea, 175 
Littlehampton, 91 
Llanberis, 119 
Llangollen, 119 
Loony r., 364 
Lytton, 423 

Mafia, 404 
Magenta, 266 
Maghera, 172 
Maidenhead, 97 
Maida, 269 
Malahide, 179 
Mansoore^, 396 
Mantes, 224 
Marias r., 416 
March, 116 
Maitigny, 333 
!Martinitza, 277 
Maryport, 80 
Masena, 403 
Meiningen* 297 
Melipilhi, 475 
Merv, 386 / *. 
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Mesurata, 396 
Miako, 390 
Midleton, 186 
Milk r., 415 
Mitho, 378 
Monoi^gahela r., 416 
Montreux, 333 
Morann Mojuiija^ 408 
Morana r., 278 
Mulwah, 363 

Nachar^(r«5, 63 
Namqua, 407 
Nanaimo, 423 
Neustadt, 282 ; 300 
Newport, 190 
New Orsova, 279 
Nish, vi. 

Nicksics, vi. 

NoUoth, 406 
Nordwick y., 358 
Nourse r., 403 
Nyan^'we, 404 
N.Ellia,873 
N. T. Stewart, 170 
N* garni, 392 * 

NuneatoxiT* 108 « 

Olifant, 394 
Olteuitza, 279 
Orange r., 405 
Osaka, 390 

Palanka, 278 
Palmer r,, 484 
Palmerstown, 406 
Panompin, 877 
Plevna, vi. 
Podgoritza, vi. ; 277 
Pontrofiina, 330 
Pontus, 344 
Populations, 18 
Porto Plata^464 
Port Alfred, 406 
Portsoy, 149 
Prestonpons, 158 
Pretoria, 406 . 

QueenBolifr,480 

Hamsey 123 


Bassein, 376 
Kathdrum, 180 
R. de Gier, 235 
Redoar, 85 
ReD8bur^295 
Retimo, *ii9 
Ridhelien, 414 
Ripley, 112 
Rock Island, 443 
Rock r., 415 
Rockhampton, 487 
I Rome, 437 
j Romford, 91 
Rosario, 476 
Rovima, 394 
Ruapahu w., 488 
I Runcorn, 89 
' Rupel r., 307 
Rustice, 424 
Ryswick, 309 

Sancedram 268 
Saltaire, 85 
Salt Range, 362 
! Sandown, 96 
j Sandwich, 93 
Santiago, 250 
San Diego, 440 
San Korra, 392 
! Scala, 345 
I Seaford, 94 
Selby, 85 
Severe c,, 338 
Sevenoaks, 93 
Shigatze, 385 
> Silloth, 80 
Simooe 425 
' Simnitza, vi. 

I Sinope, 343 
! Sir-i-kul, 385 
I Skipton, 84 
Soo Ohow, 381 
Sorrento, 486 
Southport, 87 
Springfield, 442 
St. Agnes, 125 
St. Martin's, 125 • 
Staleybridge, 87 
I Stamford, 109 
Stelvio pass, 62 
Suakin, 399 


Summerside, 121 
Sutton, 94 
Suttorina, 277 
Swarteberge, 392 
Swatow, 381 

Tailwan, 382 
! Talifoo, 381 
; Tamsuy, 382 
Tanaro, 264 
, Tarazoua, 252 
.^arirn r., 384 
Teignmoutb, 100 
Tendelty, 403 
Timova, vi. 

I Tobercurry, 190 
Tom r., 386 
, Tongariro m., 488 
, Trebinje, 277 
j Troon, 155 
Tumloong, 364 
: Tweed, 487 

Udine, 267 
' ^'gogo, 404 
Uitenhage, 406 
Ulitza, 277 
|JJnyamucs*i, 404 

Varnese, 266 
Viana, 261 
Vilvorde, 306 

Waday, 403 
Waikata r., 490 
Wara, 403 
Wamemunde, 297 
Weissenburg, 300 
Wellington, 102 
Wells, 89 
White r., 415 
Whithorn, 160 
Wilhelmshafen, 294 
W. Virginia, 434 

Yale, 423 
Yoruba, 401 

Zsla r., 277 
Zermatt, 333 
Zeyla, 404 



SPECIMEN PAPERS. 


KoTB«--Th6 following Beta of Examination Papers bare been 
Bi'lected from Civil Service Keports, md will be found useful to the 
karner ; — ^ 


STUDENT lNTERPRETERSHIP*-3 Houns. 

L On the outline map of Enro^>e trace the Seine, Rhine, and 
DaQul)e, with their tributaries and towns on their banks. 

2. Draw a map of the N. coast of Africa, marking the principal 
towns and divisions, saying what you know of their commerce or 
their physical characteritttics. 

3. What do you know of Charleston, San Francisco, Flushing, 
Memel, Brindisi, Marsala, Ballarat, Trieste, Moultan, Tours ? 

4. To what states do the following belong ?-> Brandenburg, Croatia, 
Gdabria, Armenia, Fez, Utah, Auckland, Oregon, and Montenegro. 

5. What are the divisions of our Indian Empire? Give rougldy 
its size, and state what portion may be marked off from Europe or 
America as an equivalent. 

6. Mention the countries or parts of countries between any 15° of 
latitude, or 15^ of longitude. 

7. Why is Great Bntain naturally defensible and commercial ? 

8. What are volcanoes, icebergs, and glaciers ’ Give instance.o of 
their destructive or lieneficial effects. Why are iedbergs met with 
further from the S. than from the N. jwle ? 

9. Give an account of any of the circumnavigators of the globe, and 

the results that followed or were anticii>ated from his expedition 


FOREIGN 0FPIUE.-.2J Hours, 

1. On the outline map of Europe fill up the kingdoms of 8i>am 
and Italy ; mark the old and new boundaries between France and 
Germany, with the towns, &c., in the intermediate space. 

2. Describe fully Cheshire, Ross, or Tipperary. 

3. Give the exports and imports between Great Britain and Russia, 
Canada, Japan. 

4. What do you know of Medina, Herat, Oltenitaa* Mobile, 
Haarlem, St. Quentin, Lay bach, Breslau, Limoges, Quiliimaue? 

5. Describe first, the Azores ; second, Chili ; third, Sweden. 

6. Draw and fill in a map of British North America. 

7. Give the productions, position, and country to which the Anda* 
man, Philippine, and Canai^ Isles Wong. 

8* Describe the trade winds and the equatorial currents. 

9. Distinguish between-*!, promontory, cajM, headland | 2; gulf, 
bay ; .8, channel, strait. Wbat is a delta, and how formed ?. 



SXAMINATIOK pAeRS. 


Given March 1877 . 

1. Explain what ia meant by the meridian of Greenwich, com- 
pression of the earth’s surface, the variation of the compass, the 
real and apparent horixon, and the equinox. 

2. Describe fully the situation and character of Liverpool, Edin- 
burgln and Glasgow. Give tb<f approximate population of each. 
Which of the three is the most easterly, and which the most 
northerly P 

3. Write an account of the Pacific Ocean, describing its size 

shape, and coast line, ,and the chief phenomena connected with its 
winds and currents. Mention also the principal islands or groups 
of islands contained in it, distinguishing betwgen those N. and S. of 
the equator. • 

4. Write a short letter, dosevibinga journcj» from Havre to Trieste, 
either by land or sea, naming the principal places which you pass. 

5. Trace accurately the great watershed of Europe which sepa- 
rates the N.W. from the S.W. basin. Mention the seven smaller 
basins into which those two may be subdivided, and the rivers which 
drain each of tViem. 

6. Draw a Hiap of Africa, and write a short dissertation on the 
shief features of its physical geography. Give, as nearly os you 
can, the geographical position of the following places, mentioning 
any causes of their commercial importance or nistorical interest : — 
Singapore, Bayonne, Manitoba, Ottawa, Peru, Revel, Para, Cuzco, 
Valparaiso, Acapulco, Cincinnati, Kidderminster. 

7. Through what character of country would a person travel, and 
what places WQpld he pass, in going— 1, frmu Constantinople to 
Khiva ; 2, from Mexico to New York ; 3, from Calcutta to Kurrachee. 

8. Draw outlines of the following, and endeavour to show their 
comparaiive sizes : — Hudson Bay, Gulf of Mexico, Caspian Sea. 
Blac^ Sea, Baltic Sea, Red Sea, and Adriatic Sea. 

9. Where are the following lakes: — Huron, Geneva, Constance. 
Maggiore, Ladoga, Torrens, Baikal, Titicaca, Champlain, and 
Tiberias. Arrange them in order of magnitude, and give roughly 
the size of each. State any peculiarities connected with their eleva 
tion, depth, or other circumstance, and mention what rivers flow 
into or through them. 

CONTROL; AND INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS, IRELAND. 

1. Into how many branches is Geography divided ? Examine the 
questions of which each treats as fully as you can. 

2. Describe the counties of Lincoln, Roxburgh, or Cork. 

3. Give the course of a vessel from Trebizonde to Algiers, naming 
the various countries and islands whiclt are visible. 

4. Give towns on or near — the Potomac, Douro, Rhone, Volga, Indus. 

6 . Draw a map of Spain, naming the places remarkable for recent 

e4>iifiicts. * 

G. Name in order and briefly characterize Uie features of the 
countries which border on India. • 

7. Describe the lakes of N. America. 

8. Give an account of Tunis, Nantes, Palenque, Baalboc, Cronstadt. 
Odessa, Mecca, Naples, Lay bach. 

9. Describe Montenegro, and draw a sketeh map of the c<.^intiiiC 
bordering on it. 




APPENDIX 


In the body of this work the populations are, fbr the most part, 
taken from returns issued between the years 1871 and 1879. The 
populations, in many instances, in the census of 1881 are almost 
the same as those just referred to ; but that this book may be 
brought down to as late a date as possible, we have,^ in the follow- 
ing tables, included more recent statistics, chiefly taken from the 
census of America of 1880 and that of the United Kingdom of 
1881, which we trust will be found useful for the more advanced 
students. We regret that we cannot present ^our readers with a 
complete and thoroughly revised jjopulation of the British Empire, 
including all our colonial possessions, because the necessary nnal 
report or the Census Commissioners has not yet been published. 


POPULATION OF THE WORLD. 

The return given at page 18 is correct, with the exception of 
Europe and America, the population of the former being 333^ 
millions and the latter 100 millions, making a total increase in 
the population of the earth of about 27 millions. 

At page 57 the following are more recent returns : — 

British Isles, 85,250,000. 1 Turkey, 8,030,000. 

Greece, 2,000,000. [ Russia, 90,000,000, 


THE ENGLISH COUNTIES. 

We have not thought it necessary to give the population of the 
counties according to the late census, but have directed our 
attention more particularly to the great centres of population. 
It must be noted that the municipal and parliamentary ooundarles 
differ in many cases, the latter oeing fre^xiiently more extended 
than the former. We have taken tne r^urn from the muni- 
cipal limits^ 
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APFEKDIX, 


ENGLISH TOWNS AND CITIES, 

Seepage 125.* 

[From the Census of 1881.J 


London, 3,452,000. 

Liverpool, 552,000. 
Birmingham, 401,000. 
Manchester, 342,000. 
Salford, 176,000. 

Leeds, 309,000. 

Sheffield, 264,000. 

Bristol, 207,000. 

Greenwich, 207,000. 
Nottingham, 187,000. 
Bradford, 183.000. 

Hull, 154,000. 

Newcastle-on -Tyne, 145,000. 
Portsmouth, 128,000. 
Wednesbury, 124,000. 
Leicester, 122,000. 
Sunderland, 116,000. 
Oldham, 111,000. 

Brighton, 108,000. 

Bolton, 105,000. 

Blackburn, 10*1,000. 

Preston, 97,000. 

Merthyr Tydvil, 91, 000. 
Norwich, 88,000. 

Cardiff, 85,000. 

Birkenhead, 83,000, 
Huddersfield, 82,000. 

Derby, 80,000. 
Wolverhampton, 76,000. 
Plymouth, 75,000. 

Halifax, 74,000. 

Bochdale, 69,000. 

Gateshead, 66,000* 

Swansea, 64,000. 

Stockport, 60,000. 
Southampton, 60,000. 
Walsall, 59,000. 

Bumlev, 59,000. 

South Shields, 58,000. 


St. Helen’s, 57,000. 
Middlesborough, 55,000, 
York (city), 54,000. 
Northampton, 58,000, 
Oricklade, 53,000. 

Bury, 52,000. 

Bath, 52,000. 

Ipswich, 51,000. 

Devonport, 49,000, 

Wigan, 48,000. 

Hanley, 48,000, 

Chatham, 47,000. 

Barrow, 47,000. 

Yarmouth, 46,000. 

Dudley, 46,000. 

N. Shields and Tynemouth, 
45,000. 

Cheltenham, 44,000. 
Beading, 43,000. 

Hastings, 42,000. 

Coventry, 42,000. 
Warrington, 41,000. 

Stroud, 41,000.' 

Stockton, 40,000. 
Macclesfield, 39,000. 
Exeter, 38,000. 

Lincoln, 87,000. 

Gloucester, 37,000. 

Chester, 37,000* 

Ashton, 37,000. 

Oxford ( 9 ity), 80,000. 
Carlisle, 86,000. 

Botherbani, 35,000. 
Darlington, 35,000. 
Newport, ^,000. 
Cambridge, 35,000. 
Worcester, 34,000. i 
Southport, 82,000. 
Accrington, 81,000. ' 


N.B . — In the above list we have given the nearest thousand 
to the correct Return, a number which will serve for all practical 
purposes. It may be added thatif the parliamentary’ boundary 
were taken, the population in a few cases would be much greater* 
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TOWNS AND CITIES IN SCOTLAND. 


See page 161. 

[Returns from the Census of 1881.' 


Gl»igow, 488,000. 
Edinburgh, 228,000. 
Dundee, 140,000. 
Aberdeen, 105,000. 
Greenock, 64,000. 
licith, 58,000. 
Paisley, 66,000. 
Perth, 29,000. 
Kilmarnock, 25,000. 
Arbroath, 22,000. 


Ayr, 21,000. 
Inverness, 18,000. ’ 
Dunfermline, 17,000^ 
Dumfries, 17,000. 
Stirling, 16,000. 
Hawick, 16,000. 
Montrose, 15,000, 
Hamilton, 14,000. 
Dumbarton, 14,000. 
Kirkcaldy, 13,000. 


the above list we have included the twentv largest 
towns in Scotland, all of which, with the exception of Montrose, 
show a considerable increase of population. 


TOWNS AND CITIES IN IRELAND. 


See page 191. 

[Returns from the Census of 1681.] 


Dublin, 249,090. 
Belfast, 208,000. 
Cork, 80,000. 
Limerick, 89,000. 
Londonderry, 29,000. 
Waterford, 28,000,^ 
Newry, 16,000. 
Galway, 15,000. 
Kilkenny, 15,000. 


Drogheda, 12,000. 
Wexfordfl2,000. 
Dundalk, 12,000. 
Lisburn, 11,000. 
Sligo, 11,000. 
Clonmel, 10,000. 
Carrickfergus, 10,000. 
Armagh, 10,000. 
Lurgan, 10,000. 


CONCENTRATION. OF POPULATION. 

One of the most striking results of the census returns for the 
last thirty years is the proof of the tendency of the inhabitants of 
rural districts, where employment varies with the seasons of the 
year and the state of the weather, to migrate to the towns, where 
employment is more certain and regular. For this reason the 
population of country districts has remained almost stationary, 
while the important manufacturing se%ts have increased by 
*Ueaps and bounds.” Many interesting and important economic 
considerations, combined with sanatory regulationj; afemeoncem^ 
with this concentration of population : but such questions arc 
outside the dominion of geography. 
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BEITISH COLONIAL EMPIEE. 

Seepages^ 217, 218.* 

The following are a little later returns for : — 

Ceylon, 2,905,000. .South Australia, 276,900. 

Cape Colony, 1,200,000. Queensland, 214,000., 

Jamaica, 680,000. New Zealand, 480,000, 

New South Wales, 764,000. 


PRESENT POPULATION OF CONTINENTAL CITIES. 

(Only those shotting an increase or decrease ate given,) 

France* 

One of the most remarkable things in connection with the 
population of Prance is its stationary character. The gross 
population of the country has varied very little during the last 
twenty yeai’s. There are some increases in the largest towns, 
which are referred to under the following heading. 


Paris, 1,2*25,000. 

Lille, 180,000. 
Orleans, 45,000. 
Lyons, 370,000.^ 

Toulouse,*.137,000. 
Bordeaux, 221,000. 
Marseilles, '^57, 000. 
Toulon, 60,000, 

Corunna, 30,000. 
Oveido, 30,000. 
Burgos, 23,000. 
Santander, 30,000. 
Valladolid, 43,000. 
Saragossa, 70,000. 

Spain. 

Page 249. 

Madrid, 390,000. 
Valencia, 160,000. 
Murcia, 96,000. 
Cartagena, 66,000. 
Xerez, 39,000. 
Palma, 50,000, 

Oporto, 106,000, 

FortugaL 

Page 261. 

1 Lisbon, 280,000. 

Tarin. 263t000. 
MUan;T!^,000. 

Rome, 289,000. 
Florence, 169,000, 

Italy. 

Page 263. 

Messina, 127,000. 
Naples, 490,000, 
Palermo, 200,000. 
Leghorn, 90,000, 
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Greece. 

{Tlussally now belongs to Greece.) 


AUiens, 64,000. 
Cftfu, 15,000. 
Larissa, 25,000. 


Page 273. 

• 1 


Pir»u8, 20,000. 
Zante, 17,000. 


A<Jrianople, 150,000. 
Scutari, 40,000. 


Turkey, &c. 

Page 275. . • 

GalUpeli, 50,000. 
Salonika, 70,000, 


Austro-Huugary. 


Page 281. 


Vienna, 1,100,000. 
Grata, 80,000. 
Tr'este, 90,000. 
Temesvar, 32,000. 


Konigsberg, 120,000. 
Berlin, 1,120,000. 
Breslau, 273,000. 
Cologne, 135,000. 
Barmen, 

Frankfort, 103,000. 
Hamburg, 410,000. 
Munich, 

Strasburg, 96,000. 


Buda Pesth, 309,000. 
Brunn, 73,000. 
Szegedin, 70,000. 
Hagusa, 22,000. 


Germany. 

Page 291, &c. 


Bantzlc, 190,000. 
Stettin, 81,000. 
Magdeburg, 123,000. 
Klberfeld, 190.000. 
Hamburg, 410,000. 
Leipsio, 147,000. 

Frankfort-on-tbe-Main, 

103,000. 

Stuttgart, 107,000. 


Belgium and Holland. 

Page 305, &c. 


Mons, 24,000. 
Antwerp, 
Vetviers, 58,000. 
l^ouvain, 34,000. 


Copenbagon, 2?5,000; 


Liege, 116,000. 

The Hague, 113,000. 
Amsterdam, 326,000. 
Utrecht,' 66,000, 


Denmark. 
Page 313. 


Odensee, 17,000. 
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Sweden and Norway, 

Page 316, &c. 


Stockholm, 170,000. 
Gothenburg, 74,000. 
Malmo, 35,000. 
Bergen, 36,000. 


Upsala, 14,000, 
CarUcrona, 18,000. 
Christiania, 76,000. 
^rrondjhem, 22,000. 




Russia (Page 322). 

St. Petersburg, 700,000, Piga, 160,000. 

Moscow, 612,000. Kaluga, 38,000. 

Tver, 34,000.' ^ Helsingfors, 26,000. 

Kiev, 127,000. Warsaw,, 808,000. 

Odessa, 193,000. Nicolaiev, 80,000. 

Orenburg, 35,000. 


British India (Page 359, &c.) 


Calcutta, 795,000. 
Allahabad, 140,000. 
Amritftir, 140,000. 

Poonah, 119,000. 

Ciishruere, 90,000. 

Colombo, 96,000. 
Feruckabad, 80,000. 

GaJle, 47,000. 

Foriher India, 

Saigon, 290,000. 

Kesho, 150,000. 

Basscin, 21,000. 


I Cawnporo, 123,000. 
Lahore, 130,000. 
Gwalior, 170,000. 
Hyderabad, 170,000. 
Ahmedabad, 117,000. 
NagjKwr, 80,000. 
Trichinopoly, 77,000. 
Tranquebar, 25,000. 

&C, (Page 376, &c.) 

Hu<S, 90,000. 
Singapore, 90,000. 
Mandalay, 1,500. 


China, Siberia, 

Page 378, &c. 


Tein-tsin, 900,000. 
Amoy, 300,000, 
Ning-po, 150,000. 
Yokohama, 50,000. 


Foo-chow, 500,000. 
Soo-chow, 500,000. 
Osaka, 350,000. 
Matsmai, 20,000. 


Northern AfHca, Egypt, &c. 

Page 391. 

Morocco, 65,000. Tangier, 18,000. • 

Mourzook, 11,000. Damictta, 37,000. 

Suez, 14,000. 


Southern Africa (Page 391). 

Cape Town, 45,000. I Fort Elizabeth, 18,000. 

Kimberley, 13,000. I 
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BRITISH AMEBIOA. 

See page 420. 

The following increased populations are from the latest re- 
turns ; — 

(Ottawa, 27,000. Three Bivers, 9,000, 

Montreal, 141,000. Charlottetowo, 11,400. 

Toronto, 86,000. Guelph, 10,000. 

HamiUon, 35,000. Windsor, 7,000. 

Port Hope, 6,000. St. John^s, 26,000.* 

Brockvilte, 7,600. Winnipeg, 20,000. 

THE UNITED STATES. 

See page 426. 

There has been an increase in such a considerable number of 
towns in the United States that an alphabetical arrangement is 
necessary for convenience of reference. 

Town. IStato. Ptip. Town. State. Pop. 

Albany New York 90,000 Grand Rapids Michigan 32,000 

Alleghany Pennaylva. 79,000 Harrisburg Pennsylva. 31,000 

Altoona „ 20,000 Haverhill Mass. 18,000 

Atlanta Georgia 37,000 Hartford Connecticut 42,000 

Augusta 22,000 Hoboken New Jersey 31,000 

Baltimore Virginia 832,000 Holyoke Mass. 22,000 

Boston jMjiss. 363,000 Houston Texas 16,000 

Brooklyn New York 567,000 Indianapolta Indiana 75,000 

Buffalo „ 155,000 Jackson Michigan 16,000 

Camden NewJei-sey 42,000 Jersey City New Jersey 121,000 

Cambridge Mass. " 53,000 Kansas City Missouri 56,000 

Chattawo^a Georgia 18,000 Kingston New York 18,000 

Chester Pennsylva. 15,000 Lancaster Pennsylva. 26,000 

Chicago Illinois' 603,000 Lawrence Mass. 39,000 

Cincinnatti Ohio 255,000 Lewiston Maine 19,000 

Cleveland ,, 160,000 Lincoln Rhode T. 13,000 

Columbus ^ 62,000 Long I. City New York 17,000 

Covington Kentucky 30,000 Louisville Kentucky 124,000 

Dayton Ohio 39,000 Lowell Mass. 59,000 

Denver Colorado 86,000 Lynchburg Virginia 16,000 

Des Moines Iowa 22,000 Lynn Mass. 38,000^ 

Detroit Michigan 16,000 Macon Georgia 13,000 

Elizabeth New Jersey 28,000 Malden Maas. 12,000 

Elmira New York 21,000 Manchester N. Hampsh. 33,000 

Erie Ohio 28,000 Milwaukee Wisconsin 116,000 

Evansville Indiana 29,000 Minneapolis Minnesota 47,000 

Fall River Mass, 49,000 Montgomeiy Alabama 17,000 

Fort Wayne Indiana 27,000 Nashville 'Tennessee 43,000 

Galveston Texas 22,000 Newark fiPStrot^y 136,000 

Georgetown Columbia 13,000 New Bedford Mass. 27,000 

Gloucester Mass. 19,000 ,, Brighton New York 13,000 

** Owing to the disastrotis fire of 1877, this city shows a dccroas*^* 
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Tawn. State. Pop. Town. State. Pop. 

New Britain Connecticut 12,000 Saint Louis Missouri 350,000 

Newb.%ven ,, 63,000 „ Paul Minnesota, 41,000 

New Orleans Louisiana 216,000 Scranton PennsyWa. 46,000 

Newport Kentucky 20,000 Shenandoah „ 10,000 

Newton Mass. 17,000 * Somerville Maas. 25,000 

New York N. York 1,206,000 Springfield „ 33,000 

Oakland California 35,000 Ohio 21,000 

Omaha Nebraska 30,000 „ Illinois 20,000 

Oshkosh Wisconsin 16,000 Syracuse New York 62,000 

Paterson New Jersey 51,000 Terre Haute Indiana 26,000 

Peoria Illinois 29,000 Toledo Ohio 60,000 

Philadelphia Pennsyiva. 847,000 Topeka 15,000 

Pittsburg „ 156,000 IVenton New Jersey 30,000 

Portland Maine 84,000 Troy New York 67,000 

Providence Bbode T. 104,000 Uteca „ 34,000 

Quincy Illinois 27,000 Washington Columbia 147,000 

Racine Wisconsin 16,000 Waterbury Connecticut 18,000 

Beading Pennsyiva. 33,000 Wheeling W. Virginia 31,000 

Richmond Virginia 64,000 Williamsport Pennsyiva, 19,000 

Rochester New York 89,000 Willmiwgton Delaware 42,000 

Rock Island Illinois 12,000 „ N. Carolina 17,000 

^acmmeiito Cidifernia 21,000 Woonsocket Rhode X. 16,000 

Salem Mass. . 28,000 Worcester Mass. 58,000 

SaltLakeCity Utah 21,000 Yonkers New York 19,000 

San Antonio Texas 21,000 York Pennsyiva. 14,000 

San Francisco California 234,000 Youngstown Ohio 15,000 

.San Jose „ 13,000 Zanesville 18,000 

Saint Joseph Missouri 32,000 

Note. — Between the years 1870 and 1880 the population of the 
United States increased 11^ millions, or a little over 30 per cent. 

Of the forty-seven divisions which constitute the United States, 
New York is the most populous. Indeed nineteen of the states 
have populations of more than a million. The followijig is an 
approximate estimate : — 


8tate. 

1. New York . 
^ Pennsylvania 

3. Ohio . 

4. Illinois 

5. Missouri 

6. Indiana 

7. Kentucky . 

8. Massachusetts 
6. Iowa . 





